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Chapter  I. 


DISTINGUISHED    VISITORS. 


The  evening  train  was  due,  and  to  witness  its 
coming  all  Kyle  had  assembled  on  the  narrow 
platform  of  the  town  station.  A  motley  crowd  it 
was  and  a  numerous  :  women  in  the  fashions  of  the 
seventies  and  the  fashions  of  yesterday ;  maidens 
in  prints,  in  stuff's,  here  and  there  in  the  latest  and 
daintiest  of  town  costumes  ;  men  in  tweeds, 
ancients  in  broadcloth,  young  bloods  (one  or  two) 
in  black  coats  and  light  trousers  and  ties  all 
gorgeous  to  see — a  great,  babbling  crowd,  broken 
into  chattering  groups,  and  giggling 
couples,  and  sober-minded  cluster-s, 
standing  patiently  by  piles  of  luggage 
scattered  up  and  down  among  trucks 
and  wheelbarrows.  Here,  the  station- 
master  was  doling  out  official  informa- 
tion to  a  swarthy  farmer,  who,  one 
hand  clutching  the  official  uniform, 
the  other  slowly  wagging  a  pipe- stem 
before  the  official  face,  was  making 
sure  that  a  train  which  was  to  start 
some  time  in  the  following  week  should 
not  go  without  him  ;  there,  the  porters, 
in  their  peaked  caps  and  brown  cor- 
duroys, were  dabbing  labels  on  bundles 
of  blankets,  and  wondrous  trunks 
covered  with  gaudy  wall-paper,  and  baskets  of  odd* 
and  ends.  Before  the  closed  window  of  tlie  booking- 
office,  passengers  for  the  next  train  (which,  you 
must  know,  would  be  the  one  which  had  not  yet 
arrived,  when  the  engine  was  turned  and  the  guard 
had  had  his  tea)  were  standing  mum  with  their 
ticket-money  tight  in  their  fists.  Outside  the 
station  doer,  leaning  against  the  posts,  lounging 
against  the  wall,  gazing  pathetically  in  upon  that 
scene  of  bustle  and  excitement,  were  a  couple  of 
car-drivers  and — their  rivals  in  trade — some  ragged 
urchins,  all  waiting  patiently  for  custom  for  their 
cars  and  wheelbarrows  :  right  and  left,  the  sky 
So.  121.— Jaxuary,  181'7. 


By  SHAN  F.  BULLOCK, 

Author  of  "  B>j  Thrasna  River,"  '^  Ring 
o'  Bushes,"  etc. 


hung  radiantly  blue  over  field  and  hedgerow  ; 
behind,  Kyle  town  stretched  long  and  white  along 
the  mighty  cliffs  and  above  the  glory  of  the  sea  ; 
and  over  all,  now  fast  falling  to  his  home  in  the 
western  waves,  shone  the  broad,  tranquil  September 
sun. 

"  Here  she  comes  !  "  was  the  cry  ;  and  at  the  word 
Kyle  ceased  its  chatter,  faced  towards  the  rails,  and 
held  its  breath  for  very  excitement.  A  shriek,  a 
skirl  of  grinding  brakes,  and  slowly  the  train  ran 
in  along  the  platform.  Kyle  bent  forward  and 
peered  with  all  its  eyes.  Slowly  passed  the  third- 
class  carriages,  and  gave,  through  their  open 
windows,  a  familiar  sight  of  bandboxes  and  carpet- 
liags  fast  clutched  by  staring  rustics. 
The  second  -  class  carriages  passed  — 
empty,  ochone !  One  first-class  car- 
riage passed  and  showed  no  face  ;  two, 
three — whisht !  A  quiver  of  excitement 
passed  through  Kyle ;  like  one  man 
it  surged  up  the  platform,  stopped, 
then,  in  the  broad  space  which  lies 
between  the  booking-office  and  the 
waiting  -  room,  formed  again  into 
clusters,  and  there,  with  an  heroic 
effort  after  good  manners  (for  which 
your  true  Irishman  is  ever  distin- 
guished), set  itself  the  delightful  task 
of  watching  without  appearing  to 
watch. 
Presently  it  saw  alight  two  passengers, — a  young 
man  dressed  in  tweed,  and  a  young  woman  clad  in 
serge  and  the  plainest  of  straw  hats  —  lovers 
perchance,  brother  and  sister  maybe,  husband  and 
wife  most  likely  ;  at  all  events,  both  young,  good- 
looking,  and  stamped  broadly  with  no  plebeian 
stamp. 

"  Gentry  ?  "  whispered  one  in  her  neighbour's  ear. 
"  Aw,   not   at  all,"   came   back  ;    "  only   honey- 
mooners  from  the  town  above." 

"  But  look  at  the  rig  av  her,"  said  the  first,  "  an' 
the  cut  av  himself.  Troth,  it's  right  ye'll  be, 
Mary,  for  it's  floostered  they  are." 


F.    BtTI.LOCK. 
'Itoto  by  Sol'ER 
,  Strand,  ir.C.) 
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THE   YOUNG  MAN 


Perhaps  Phillip  and  Stella  were  flurried  a  little 
(if  they  were  not,  they  have  need  of  praise)  as,  with 
their  feet  for  the  first  time  on  Kyle  platform,  they 
stood  there  looking  up  and  down  for  some  sign  of 
a  porter  ;  assuredly  they  felt  a  little  awkward  and 
out  of  place.  A  thousand  eyes  seemed  upon  them  ; 
almost  could  they  feel  the  hot  breath  of  rustic 
criticism.  Neither  porter  nor  station-master  was  in 
sight ;  nowhere  did  there  seem  way  for  escape 
through  those  furtively  watching  yet  rigidly  demure 
clusters. 

For  a  little  while  they  looked  here  and  there  in 
amaze  ;  then  Phillip  turned  and  looked  down  at 
Stella. 

"  Our  fondest  hopes  are  realised,"  he  said,  and 
laughed  so  pleasantly  that  the  women  nudged  each 
other  and  settled  that  the  honeymoon  was  not  yet 
two  days  old.     "  You  would  come,  you  know." 

"  Well,"  said  Stella,  and  looked  up  with  her  eyes 
all  twinkling,  "  and  I'm  not  sorry.  Why  should  I 
be  %    It's  a  kind  of  reception,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes, — but  isn't  it  well,  sister  mine,  we  are  as  we 
are  ? "  answered  Phillip.  "  You  see,  our  friends  told 
us  true.  You  heard  that  last  remark  of  the  lady 
on  our  right :  '  Faith,  Mary,'  said  she,  '  but  it's  them- 
selves is  the  well-matched  pair,  God  bless  them  ! ' " 

Again  Stella's  eyes  twinkled — a  twinkle  which  so 
well  lit  up  her  fair,  roguish  face  that  once  more  the 
women  nudged  each  other. 

"  The  poor  dears,"  said  she,  "  the  poor  simple 
souls,  in  their  ribbons  and  flounces.  How  I 
should —  But,  Phillip,  we  can't  stand  here  any 
longer.  We  must  get  our  luggage,  you  know  ;  and 
there  are  the  rooms  to  see  about,  and  provisions, 
and —  Why,  on  earth,"  said  she,  as,  turning  her 
head,  she  had  sight  of  a  great  crowd  (flourishing 
carpet-bags  and  bandboxes)  surging  about  the  end 
of  the  train,  "  they're  emptying  the  van  themselves ! 
They're — they'll  make  matchwood  of  our  luggage  if 
we  don't  hurry.     Come,  Phillip,  let's  face  them." 

And  at  the  word,  the  two,  Phillip  somewhat 
jauntily,  Stella  a  little  defiantly,  across  the  space  at 
once  made  by  the  .shrinking  back  of  timorous  Kyle, 
stepped  boldly  along  the  platform  in  search  of  a 
porter. 

Now,  Nell,  the  schoolmistress,  and  ilark  Judge,  her 
sweetheart,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  no  doubt,  were 
standing  by  themselves  not  far  from  the  station 
door  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  respect  for  this  reserve 
on  their  part,  or  maybe  something  in  their  appear- 
ance, or  possibly  but  the  ordering  of  chance,  which 
prompted  the  Yorks  to  come  to  them  for  information. 

"  You  see,"  said  Phillip,  when  he  had  asked 
pardon  for  their  intrusion,  "  we  are  strangers  here, 
and  our  luggage  is  still  in  the  train,  and  nowhere 
can  I  see  a  porter.  Could  you  tell  me  where  one 
is  to  be  found  ? " 

Mark's  face  flushed  ;  he  dropped  his  eyes  and 
sought  an  answer  in  his  boots. 

"Well,"   answered   he,   "maybe   I   could.     Five 


minutes  ago  there  were  two  there  by  the  pillar  ; 
but —  Well,  ye  see,  we're  free  an'  easy  these  parts, 
an'  most  people  like  to  look  after  their  own  affairs, 
an' —  Wait !  Maybe  ye've  got  lodgin's  waitin'  for 
ye?" 

"  No,"  said  PhUlip  ;  "  that's  one  reason  why  we 
wish  to  hurry." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mark,  and  rubbed  his  chin,  "  I  see  ; 
it's  a  bit  of  a  fix — naw,  naw,  the  wheelbarrow  'd  be 
no  good  to  ye  at  all." 

"  The  wheelbarrow  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Mark,  and  laughed  a  little.  "  That's 
how  they  take  the  luggage  up  the  town.  Aw,  it's 
a  queer  place  is  Kyle — a  queer  place.  But  wait, 
now — couldn't  we  manage  ?  Hasn't  Mrs.  Mack 
got  place,  Nell  ? "  said  he,  and  turned  to  the  school- 
mistress. "  Didn't  I  hear  talk  before  we  came 
out  that  Long  William's  people  were  goin'  this 
evenin'  %  " 

"  You  did,"  said  Nell,  and  dropped  her  eyes  as 
the  gaze  of  all  fell  upon  her.  "They're  goin'  by 
this  train."  ' 

Mark  whirled  round  and  spread  his  hands. 

"  Then,  there  ye  are,"  said  he.  "  Suppose  ye 
let  a  boy  take  your  traps  out  o'  the  van  an'  wheel 
them  as  far  as  Mack's  ?  We'll  go  wi'  ye,  for  we're 
stayin'  there  ourselves.  They're  good  rooms,  none 
better  in  Kyle,  an'  Mack's  a  decent  man — " 

The  clear,  slightly  hard  voice  of  the  school- 
mistress rose  above  the  flow  of  Mark's  fluency. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  fear  " — and  she  looked 
at  Stella — "  that  what  would  seem  good  to  us 
wouldn't  seem  good  to  you." 

Mark  shifted  nervously  on  his  feet  and  flushed 
again.  That  was  just  Nell  all  over,  he  thought,  with 
her  plain  talk  ;  why,  next  thing  she  would  repeat 
what  she  had  said  but  a  minute  before,  and  tell 
these  strangers  that  in  Kyle  the  right  place  for 
people  who  travelled  like  gentry  was  the  hotel  I 

"Ah,  no,"  he  began,  "ah,  no — "  But  Stella 
was  before  liim. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ? "  said  she  to  Nell.  "  Do 
you  not  stay  at  this  Mr.  Mack's  1 " 

"  We  do,"  answered  the  schoolmistress,  and  spoke 
again  with  that  slight  coldness  of  manner  and 
hardness  of  speech,  which,  no  doubt,  like  the  firm 
lines  about  her  mouth,  were  but  the  sign-marks  of 
her  profession.     "  We  do,"  said  she. 

"And  these  rooms — you  know  them  and  like 
them  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  why  should  they  not  suit  us,  then  ? " 

"You — you  came  in  a  first-class  carriage,"  said 
Nell. 

"Ah, whisht, NeU,"cried Mark.  "Whisht, woman  " 

Stella  laughed  and  looked  at  Phillip. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "that  was  an  extravagance,  I 
admit." 

"  And  Kyle  is  a  poor  little  place,"  Nell  continued, 
"and  its  lodgings — " 
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"  Are  far  too  good  for  us,  I  fear,"  said  Stella. 
Nell  stood  silent,  feeling  that  she  had  said  too 
much.     She  had  meant  only  to  be  careful,  to  be 
chary  of  advice   for  wliich   afterwards   she  might 
not  thank  herself,  or  be  thanked  ;  and  now,  there 
she  stood,  biting  her  lip,  angry  with  herself  and, 
somehow,   with    this    rosy  -  faced,    well  -  mannered 
stranger  ;    moreover,  painfully  aware  that,  instead 
of  speaking  plainly,  she  had  spoken   rudely,  and, 
worst  of  all,  had 
given   expression 
to  the  feeling  of 
apprehension—  of 
dislike,  almost — 
wlijch    the    first 
sightof  the  Yorks 
had    brought 
her. 

"  Don't  take  us 

for   what  we  are 

not,"   said   Stella 

pleadingly. 

"  Really,   we   are 

very   poor    little 

people — only  two 

poor        Cockney 

people  come  here 

in    search     of     a 

few   days'   quiet. 

Let  me  introduce 

ourselves,"      said 

she,  and,   taking 

Phillip's        arm, 

looked  archly  at 

Mark   and    Kell. 

"  Here    we     are, 

Phillip   York,    a 

struggling  artist, 

and  Stella  York, 

his  devoted  sister. 

We      are       both 

strangers,      kind  '^ 

people,    and    we 

beg  your  friend- 

ship."        She 

stretched     out    a 

hand,     and     set 

her  voice  to  the 

wheedling     tune 

of  a   beggar.     "  Kind   people 


Heaven,  be  good  to  uz  !  " 

A  suule  swept  the  lines  from  Nell's  lips;  at  sound 
of  Stella's  whine,  and  at  sight  of  her  merry  look, 
Mark's  face  iUished  up  and  his  eyes  fell  a-dancing. 

"Aw,  to  be  sure,"  he  said;  "aw,  to  be  sure." 
He  turned  a.way  his  head,  rubbed  his  chin,  looked 
dubiously  at  the  Yorks,  grinned  doubtfully  ;  then, 
"  Aw,  to  be  sure,"  he  said,  "  to  be  sure.  But,"  he 
asked  suddenly  of  Stella,  "were  my  ears  right? 
Was  it  shler^  ye  said,  just  now  ?  " 


"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Stella  quickly,  and  dropped 
her  hand  from  Phillip's  arm.     "  Of  course  ! " 

"  Ay  % "  said  Mark.  "  Ay  ?  Well,  we're  'cute  in 
Kyle,  but  this  time — aw,  no  matter,  no  matter.  I'm 
proud  to  know  ye,  miss,"  said  he,  and  put  out  his 
hand  ;  "an'  you  too,  sir — an'  may  the  sun  shine  on 
ye  both  all  the  days  that  Kyle  keeps  ye." 

"And  what  Mark  says,  I  say,"  said  the  school- 
mistress ;  "  an'  ye'U  forgive — ? " 

"My  dear,"  said 
Stella,  and  laid 
her  hand  on 
Nell's,  "  say  no 
more.  If  you 
only  knew  how 
much  we  are 
grateful  to  you 
and  your  hus- 
band—" 

The  schoolmis- 
tress drew  back. 

"Husband!" 
cried  she. 

"Husband!" 
cried  Mark,  and 
blushed  deeply. 
"  Och,  no — Lord, 
no — not  yit ! " 

Up  went  Stella's 
hands.  "Dear 
heavens,  what 
mistakes,"  she 
cried;  then 
quickly  took 
Nell's  arm. 
"  Come  with  me," 
she  said,  "  and 
let  us  leave  the 
men  to  settle 
about  the  lug- 
gage. I  want  to 
talk  with  you ; 
and  I'm  afraid 
these  rooms  may 
be  snapped  up. 
Come  along." 
And  so,  as  much 
to  the  wonder  of 
the  school  mistress 
herself  as  to  the  wonder  of  that  part  of  Kyle 
which  still,  from  a  distance,  was  bashfully  watching 
the  movements  of  the  distinguished  strangers,  the 
two  went  out  arm  in  arm  through  the  station  door 
into  Main  Street. 

ilain  Street,  right  and  left,  carries  the  whole  town 
of  Kyle  along  the  south  cliff  of  Kyle  Bay  ;  and  at 
no  time  or  place  can  it  be  called  either  elegant  or 
imposing.  It  is  narrow  and  unpaved  ;  its  side- 
walks are  ragged  ;  its  shops  small  and  poor  ;  its 
houses  (except  in  the  West  end  quarter)  a  curiously 


now  rniLLir  will  like  this,    said  steixa. 


ah,  for   the  love  o' 
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Irish  medley  of  thatched  cottages,  slated  villas,  big 
white  lodging-houses,  and  (coming  to  the  poverty  of 
the  East  end)  mud-walled  cabins  of  fishermen  and 
labourers — a  long,  straggling,  Irish  village  street. 

But  whoso,  on  such  a  glorious  day  as  that  wherein 
fate  sent  the  feet  of  the  Yorks  wandering  to  Kyle, 
steps  from  the  station  door,  and,  having  once  freed 
himself  from  the  clutches  of  car-drivers  and  barrow- 
boys,  gets  his  first  look  at  the  village,  will  have 
little  to  spare  in  the  way  of  criticism,  either  of  itself 
or  its  inhabitants.  For  he  will  find  it  full  of  the 
sound,  strong  breath  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  blowing 
quick  and  shrewd  between  the  straggling  houses, 
and  glorious  with  God's  good  sunshine,  and  clean 
with  the  sky's  own  light ;  and  below,  looking  may- 
be through  the  long  narrowness  of  a  rough  lane 
running  past  gardens  and  potato-patches,  or  per- 
chance between  the  whitewashed  gable -ends  of 
neighbouring  cottages,  he  will  see  the  big  waves 
come  tumbling  in,  and  their  roar  wiU  come  to  him  ; 
and  away  out  to  the  rim  of  the  horizon  he  will  look 
upon  nothing  but  a  great  stretch  of  mighty  waters — 
an  immeasurable  prospect  stretching  there  from  his 
little  self  out  to  the  mysteries  of  the  golden  West, 
and,  if  e3'es  he  have,  fixing  them  in  solemn  wonder. 

"  How  Phillip  will  like  it,"  cried  Stella,  as  she 
drew  in  a  long,  deep  breath,  and  let  her  eyes  wander 
here  and  there.  "That  air  —  it's  like  wine.  And 
that  sea  stretching  away,  away  out  there — why,  it's 
like  looking  into  eternity,  so  vast  it  is  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  "  I  often  think 
something  like  that  myself  when  I  look  at  it  all. 
It's  wonderful.  They  tell  me  that  o'  winters  the 
sight  of  it  would  nearly  frighten  you — so  jull  it 
looks,  an'  angry.  Ay,  it's  big.  America's  over 
there,"  she  said,  and  nodded  just  as  if  the  windows  of 
New  York  were  shining  above  the  horizon. 

"  America  %  "  said  Stella.  "  You  mean  that  there's 
nothing  but  sea  between  here  and  there  ? " 

"  I  do,"  said  Nell.  "  I  was  only  repeating  what 
little  Hoppy  said  a  day  ago  when  we  were  sitting 
on  the  clift'." 

"Hoppy?" 

"Ah,  I  forgot — it's  only  a  little  pupil  of  mine 
that's  staying  with  me  down  here  for  a  while.  Hoppy 
we  all  call  him  (dear  forgive  us,  maybe)  because 
of  his  crutches.  He's  a  cripple.  Miss  York,"  said 
Nell,  as  the  two  turned  to  walk  up  the  street,  "  a 
wee,  sufi'ering  mortal  —  God  help  him  !  with  no 
mother  or  sister  to  nurse  him  ;  so —  Why,"  said 
she,  raising  her  eyes,  "  here's  the  very  woman  ; 
here's  IMrs.  Ross  herself  on  her  way  to  the  train." 

Down  the  slope  which  rises  from  the  majesty  of 
Kyle  hotel  towards  the  poverty  of  the  East  end,  a 
shock-headed  urchin  came  trundling  a  wheelbarrow 
laden  with  a  wooden  trunk  and  sundry  parcels;  and 
beside  it  stalked  a  long,  bony  woman,  clad  in  rusty 
black,  carrying  a  bandbox,  and  casting  her  shadow 
•over  a  little  man  in  grey  homespun,  who  trod 
humbly  in  her  footsteps.     Slowly  the  dreary  pro- 


cession came  on  to  the  music  of  the  skirling  barrow- 
wheel  ;  but,  at  sight  of  the  schoolmistress,  the 
woman  quickened  lier  stride  somewhat,  and,  whilst 
yet  the  length  of  a  potato-furrow  away,  lifted  up 
her  voice. 

"  Ach,  musha.  Miss  Gray,  but  it's  there  ye  are," 
cried  she,  and  shrilled  like  a  curlew ;  "  an'  me 
trapesin'  the  town  to  get  a  shake  o'  yir  hand. 
Aisy  there,  sonny,  wi'  that  barrow  till  I  give  me 
respects  to  Miss  Gray.  .  .  .  Ay— it's  home  we're  for, 
an'  troth  not  sorry  I  am,  for  the  air  here's  strong  as 
a  wall,  an'  for  mate  an'  drink  niver  a  chance  does 
it  give  ye  to  fathom  yir  appetite.  There's  William 
— where  are  ye,  William  ? "  she  called  over  her 
shoulder  to  the  little  man.  "Come  up  here  an' 
say  good-bye  to  yir  neighbour.  Ye'll  excuse  him, 
Miss  Gray,"  she  went  on,  as  William  slouched  up, 
solemnly  shook  Nell's  hand,  and  drew  back  again  ; 
"but,  faith,  atween  ourselves,  'tis  meself  believes 
the  air  an'  the  power  o'  salt  water  he's  in  his  inside 
has  floostered  the  brain  in  him.  Ay,  indeed  ;  an' 
troth  oneself's  tuk  over  much  o'  it.  Seven  whole 
pints  I'm  carryin'  away  in  me,  half  a  pint  ivery 
Ijlessed  raoruin'  till  it's  goin'  glny,  glug,  glug,  i'  the 
stomach  o'  me.  But,"  and  she  fixed  her  black  eyes 
on  Stella,  "  may  I  ax  who's  yir  friend,  Miss  Gray  ■?  " 

"This  is  Miss  York,  Mrs.  Ross,"  said  Nell  ;  "a 
young  lady  that's  coming  to  stay  in  Kyle  for  a 
while.     I'm  taking  her  to  see  those  rooms  o'  }-ours." 

Mrs.  Ross  put  out  her  hand. 

"  I'm  proud  to  know  ye,  miss,"  said  she,  as  her 
fist  clenched  ;  "  an'  may  the  sun  shine  on  ye  all  the 
days  ye're  in  Kyle.  Here,  AVilliam,  pay  yir  respects 
to  the  lady."  The  little  man  stepped  forward 
again,  silently  wrung  Stella's  hand,  and  retired. 
"  So  ye'll  lodge  wi'  ould  Mack  1  Ay,  an'  a  dacent 
man — sharp  a  trifle,  but  his  rooms  are  gwid — clean 
as  a  bone,  an'  sorrow  a  taste  o'  damp.  But,  whisht 
now,  for  yir  life  keep  yir  windy  open  o'  nights,  for 
the  room's  that  small  it'd  smother  a  weasel.  An' 
trust  yon  slut  o'  a  girl  jist  as  far  as  ye'd  throw  a 
bull  be  the  tail — five  slices  o'  bread  did  she  stale  on 
me  in  one  blessed  day !  An'  take  me  advice,  me 
dear— for  I  lek  the  face  o'  ye,  an'  it's  wild  the  boys 
'11  run  after  ye,— don't  let  that  salt  water  cross  yir 
lips.  Och,  it's  useless,  fair  useless.  An' —  Why, 
may  I  niver  see  sunset,  but  here's  Mark,  an'  a, 
gentleman  wi'  him  !  .  .  .  Brother,  did  ye  say.  Miss 
Gray  ?— aw  yis.  ,  .  .  Ay,  indeed,  Mark,  it's  off'  we 
are — home  to  slavery  again  after  kickin'  our  heels 
here  be  the  water.  Set  up  for  the  winter  we  are, 
thank  God,  an'  ready  for  the  harvestin' ;  but  young 
William  there  above's  donny  yit.  Ay,  that  cowld 
on  his  chest's  still  rattlin',  an'  we're  lavin'  him  for 
another  while.  God  be  wi'  him  an'  keep  him  from 
the  grip  o'  the  black  say  !  Ye'll  keep  an  eye  on  him, 
Mark  1— that's  a  boy  ;  an'  God  bless  ye,  an'  good- 
bye." She  shook  hands  with  Mark.  "An'  you. 
Miss  Gray,"  as  she  took  Nell's  hand,  "may  the 
angels  guard  ye  an'  that  wee   Hopjiy  above— the 
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crature  ! "  She  turned  to  Stella.  "  Good-bye,  miss, 
an'  mind  be  conny  o'  yon  slut  o'  a  servant ;  an' 
whisht,  be  sure  that  yir  sheets  are  aired — ye  brought 
yir  own,  o'  course  %  Ko  !  Aw,  Lord,  Lord,"  slie 
cried,  and  threw  up  her  hand  ;  then  turned  to 
Phillip.  "  Good-bye,  sir,  an  Heaven  protect  ye  both. 
Come  on,  William,  or  we'll  be  late.  Aw  dear, 
dear,"  she  kept  on,  as  she  went  striding  downhill  by 
the  wheelbarrow,  "dear,  dear — to  think  o'  the 
foolishness  o'  the  young.  Comin'  to  sleep  in  strange 
sheets  !  Aw-aw-w-w  ..."  Her  voice  trailed  off 
into  a  murmur,  soon  died  away,  and  was  lest  amid 
the  hisses  of  the  engine. 

Mark  turned  a  twinkling  eye  upon  Stella. 

"  That's  a  new  kind  o'  mortal  to  ye.  Miss  York, 
I'm  thinkin'?"  said  he.  '"Tisn't  often  in  your 
travels,  I  doubt,  that  ye'd  meet  such  a  taUcin' 
machine  as  that ;  like  the  Conuaught  man's  boot, 
she's  all  tongue.  Well,  thank  Heaven  she's  gone, 
for  it's  now  maybe  that  Kyle  '11  have  peace." 

Stella  laughed. 

"  Well,  reaUy,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  know.  She's 
certainly  fluent ;  but,  somehow,  I  half  wish  I  could 
hear  more  of  her." 

"  Ay,"  said  Mark  to  Phillip,  as  the  party  (headed 
by  a  small  boy,  heroically  wheeling  the  Yorks' 
luggage)  set  off  uphill.  "Ay,  but  she's  a  kind 
that's  apt  to  grow  wearisome  on  acquaintance.  Ye 
saw  the  husband,  sir?  Not  a  cheep  out  o'  him 
more'n  the  chicken  unborn.  An'  the  youth  she 
calls  Young  William  is  about  the  same — as  big 
as  a  house,  but  as  speechless.  An'  for  health,  sure 
he's  as  fuU  o'  it  as  a  young  bull.  But  you'll  soon 
see  him  ;  as  sure  as  day  he's  sittin'  at  this  present 
minute  on  the  sill  o'  Mack's  shop- window,  smokin' 
lek  a  chimney.     Yes  ;  I  can  see  him  now." 

"Indeed?"  said  Phillip,  and  turned  once  more 
to  catch  the  mellow  glory  of  the  sunshine  as  it  fell 
on  the  cliffs  out  beyond  Kyle,  on  the  broad  face 
of  the  sea,  and  the  great  dome  of  Slieve  Ard  rising 
sheer  into  the  clouds  from  the  fields  at  the  back. 
"What, a  place,"  he  muttered,  half  aloud;  "what 
a  place ! "  Then,  with  his  head  down  (neither  seeing, 
nor  caring  to  see,  the  curious  groups  lingering  here 
and  there  on  the  side- walks,  nor  the  men  and  women 
— landlords  and  their  ladies,  most  of  them,  and 
owners  of    illigant    lodging-houses — lounging    en- 
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ticingly  in  open  doorways),  walked  on  by  Mark, 
nor  spoke  again,  nor  looked  up,  till  the  procession 
had  halted  before  the  half  shop,  half  lodging-house, 
which  in  Kyle  goes  by  the  name  of  Mack's.  The 
door  was  open.  In  the  hall  Mr.  Mack  and  his  wife 
were  smiling  hopefully  on  Stella  and  the  school- 
mistress. Nell  went  in,  then  Stella,  then  Phillip  ; 
but  just  as  Mark  set  his  foot  on  the  threshold,  a 
man  rose  from  his  place  by  Long  William  (the 
Youtuj  William  of  his  garrulous  mother)  on  the  sill 
of  the  shop-window,  and  clutched  Mark's  shoulder. 

"A  word  wi'  ye,  Mr.  Judge,"  said  he;  "just 
one  second,  if  ye  plase  ? " 

Mark  turned  and  saw  a  little  man  (Long  William's 
bulk  had  hitherto  hidden  him  from  view),  with  dark 
whiskers,  and  keen  eyes  set  deep  in  a  sallow  face. 

"Well,"  said  Mark,  "what  is  it?" 

"  Just  this  :  who's  herself  ? — the  wee  girl  gone 
in  there  wi'  the  rosy  cheeks  an'  the  dancin'  eyes  ? " 

Mark  stared  blankly  at  tlie  man. 

"  Ax  my  foot,"  said  lie,  and  half  turned. 

"Now,  whisht,"  said  the  man.  "I  mean  uothin'; 
I  only  came  to  Kyle  a  while  ago.  David  Cuft'e, 
tliey  call  me,  and  I'm  sharin'  his  room  wi'  Long 
William  here.     It's  only  curiosity.     Who  is  she?" 

"  Well,  her  name's  Miss  York,  if  ye  want  to  know." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Miss,  ye  say  ;  not  the  wife  o'  the 
man  ye  walked  up  with  ? " 

"  I've  told  ye,"  said  Mark,  and  went  in  ;  but 
Black  Davy  (to  give  him  his  nickname)  stepped 
quickly  back  to  Long  William  and  dealt  him  a 
resounding  whack  on  tbe  shoidder. 

"  I  told  ye,  Willy,"  cried  he.  "  I'm  in  luck,  me  son  ! 
It's  herself,  me  boy  ; "  and  again  he  whacked  Long 
William's  shoulder.  "Now  listen  to  me,  William  .  .  ." 

For  a  while  David  talked  fluently,  vehemently, 
accompanying  his  monologue  with  great  slaps  on 
his  knee,  and  on  William's,  and  once  or  twice  on 
the  window-sill  ;  presently  rose,  and,  with  his  eyes 
turned  sharply  to  the  left,  walked  slowly  past  the 
window  of  Mr.  Mack's  front  parlour,  turned,  came 
back,  with  his  eyes  now  looking  to  the  right,  and 
once  more  thumped  Long  William. 

"  They're   stayin',"   cried    he ;    "  they're    stayin'. 
The  girl's  spreadin'  the  cloth,  William,  an'  I  seen 
herself.     Come,  me  son,  come  away  an'  have  some- 
thin'  ;  come,  till  I  tell  ye  more." 
dinued.') 


JOSEPH   HOCKING'S  NEW   NOVEL. 


The  Editor  of  27ie  Home  Messeiujer  has  secured 
Joseph  Hocking's  new  serial  story,  entitled  "And 
Shall  Trelawney  Die  ?  " — a  Romance  of  North  Corn- 
wall, and  the  opening  part  appears  in  the  January 
nuuiber.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
exciting  stories  Mr.  Hocking  has  ever  written,  and 
we  advise  all  our  friends  to  read  it.  The  January 
number  of  The  Home  Messenger,  wliich  begins  a  new 
volume,  also  contains  a  Message  for  the  New  Year 


by  Dr.  Alexander  MacLaren,  a  fully  illustrated 
article  on  "The  Heroes  of  the  Fire  Brigade,"  the 
first  of  a  series  of  "Work-a-day  Sermons"  by  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  A  New  Year's  Poem  by  Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  and  other  contributions  by  Adeline 
Sergeant,  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 
There  are  three  full-page  pictures  by  distinguished 
artists,  and  several  other  clever  and  attractive  illus- 
trations— and  yet  the  [uagazine  is  sold  for  one  penny. 
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THE    EDITOR    OF    "THE    TIMES.' 
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A   CHARACTER   SKETCH. 


So  little  is  known  of  the  man  who  edits  The 
Times  that  he  is  indangerof  being  classifiedaniong 
the  happy  nations  and  individuals  who  have  no 
history.  Whether  that  hajjpiness  is  most  to  be 
desired  which  comes  with  an  uneventful  Ufe  is 
doubtful,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion — an 
opinion  he  makes  no  attempt  here  to  defend.  It 
is  enough  here  to  say  that  Mr.  George  Earle 
Buckle  is  not  one  of  those  featureless  beings 
who  baffle  the  describer  as  an  eel  slips  through 
the  fingers.  He  has  a  character  of  his  own,  and 
he  also  has  a  history.  History  1  Why,  if  a 
man  would  come  to  close  quarters  with  history, 
if  he  would  see  history  in  the  making,  if  he 
would  keep  his  finger  for  ever  on  the  pulse  of 
the  world  and  listen  to  the  heart-throbs  of 
all  nations,  if  he  would  live  in  the  centre  of 
the  human  whirlwind,  let  him  spend  his 
midnights  in  the  editor's  arm-chair  at  the  office 
of  a  daily  paper.  And  if  he  lacks  character,  if 
he  is  mentally  a  mollusc,  he  will  not  sit  in  that 
chair  long  :  the  public  will  see  to  that,  though 
they  may  not  even  know  the  editor's  name. 

Considering  how  faithfully  the  public  follow 
the  editor's  lead,  accepting  his  statements 
without  question,  reproducing  his  opinions  and 
even  his  phrases  in  daily  conversation,  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  the  public  are  content  to 
know  about  him.  Perhaps  this  ignorance  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  faithfulness  of  their 
following.  The  ancients  would  not  have 
believed  their  oracle  so  implicitly  if  they  had 
recognised  the  voice  as  that  of  a  man ;  and 
there  is  still  in  John  Bull's  mind  as  he  reads  his 
favourite  newspaper  a  vague  impression  that 
there  is  something  just  a  little  superhuman  in 
the  authority  of  its  leading  article.  If  he 
could  drop  into  the  little  room,  up  two  flights  of 
stairs,  and  see  that  article — which  shall  lead 
him  by  the  nose  next  morning — spinning  ofl' 
the  pen  of  an  intelligent  but  very  ordinary- 
looking  gentleman,  I  am  afraid  John  Bull 
would  want  to  argue.  Our  British  editor 
knows  very  well  that  if  an  article  were  signed 
it  would  be  read  with  more  interest,  but  would 
carry  less  weight  with  the  reader.  So  he  leaves 
it  throned  in  anonymity ;  and  the  public  reward 
him  with  a  more  constant  adhesion  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  mere  Gladstone  or  Salisbury 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  showing  his  face. 

But  these  remarks  are  "  in  the  general,"  and 
the  editor  of  The  Times  is  a  very  concrete 
personage. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  he  was  born  in  the 
quiet  West  Country  vicarage  of  Twerton,  near 


Bath,  while  the  Crimean  War  was  raging.  The 
exact  day  was  June  10th,  1854 — the  same  on 
which  the  Queen  opened  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  His  father  was — and  is,  I  am  hapjjy 
to  say — the  Rev.  George  Buckle,  the  well-known 
canon  of  Wells,  himself  a  writer  of  experience 
in  ecclesiastical  journalism.  At  the  age  of  nine 
the  boy  was  sent  to  Honiton  Grammar  School ; 
but  two  years  later  he  entered  Winchester 
College  as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation.  Do  you 
know  Winchester  ?  Have  you  not  merely  rushed 
through  the  town,  darting  hasty  glances  at  the 
"  places  of  interest,"  with  your  mind  distracted 
between  the  guide-book  and  the  railway  time- 
table,— but  have  you  stayed  long  enough  to  let 
the  atmosphere  of  antiquity  envelop  and 
permeate  you  1  Then  you  will  understand 
something  of  the  influences  which  surrounded 
the  editor  of  The  Times  in  liis  youth.  The  town 
itself  has  a  proud  history,  of  which  the 
beginnings  are  lost  in  the  palaeolithic  past ;  it 
was  an  important  place  in  British  and  Roman 
days,  long  before  it  became  celebrated  as  a 
chief  residence  of  the  English  kings.  The 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  glories  of  English 
architecture.  It  was  built  long  before  William 
of  Wykeham's  time  ;  but  it  was  not  then  the 
thing  of  beauty  that  he  made  it.  And  it  was  this 
same  e[)iscopal  architect  who  founded  Scintc 
Marie  College  of  Wynchestre  half  a  millennium 
ago.  Surrounded  by  the  venerable  stones  that 
Bishop  William  reared,  George  Buckle  was  not 
likely  to  escape  from  the  ecclesiastical  traditions 
in  which  his  upbringing  had  begun ;  and  as  a 
fact  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1871,  after  being 
five  years  at  Winchester,  he  won  not  only  the 
Duncan  prize  for  an  English  historical  essay, 
but  the  Moore-Stevens  prize  for  "divinity." 
Curiously  enough,  three  years  later  these  prizes 
were  won  by  another  young  man  who  now  edits 
a  leading  London  daily — Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  of  the 
Daily  News.  In  1872,  having  added  to  his 
school  trophies  the  gold  medal  for  Latin  verse 
and  the  silver  medal  for  English  speech,  George 
Buckle  left  the  banks  of  the  Itchen  for  the 
banks  of  the  Isis.  But  he  still  remained  under 
the  patronage  of  William  of  Wykeham ;  for 
New  CoUege — one  of  the  oldest  in  Oxford 
University,  in  spite  of  its  name — was  founded 
by  that  bishop  in  1386,  and  the  scholarship 
with  which  the  young  student  entered  was  one 
of  a  number  held  by  the  school  at  the  College. 

All  "  New  "  men  think  theirs  the  finest  College 
in  the  University ;  and  they  are  not  so  far  wrong 
as  the  devoted  inmates  of  some  other  institutions. 
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Its  gardens,  bounded  by  the  old  city  wall,  are 
famous  ;  and  it  is  the  only  college  that  boasts  a 
"campanile."  In  educational  achievements  it 
ranks  with  Balliol,  University,  and  Merton  ;  and 
if  it  does  not  turn  up  its  nose  to  the  precise 
angle  affected  by  aristocratic  Christ  Church  and 
Magdalen,  or  develop  its  muscle  to  quite  such 
formidable  dimensions  as  Brasenose,  its  com- 
bination of  athletic  and  intellectual  excellences 
cannot  perhaps  be  rivalled  in  all  Oxford.  The 
young  West  Countryman  who  came  up  to  New 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  did  as  the  New  men  do. 
He  neglected  neither  body  nor  mind.  But  he 
distinguished  himself  more  in  his  study  on 
No.  8  staircase  than  on  the  river  or  the  cricket- 
field.  In  1873  he  took 
a  second  class  in 
Mathematics,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  third 
class  in  Classics.  As  if 
these  achievements  in 
elements  generally 
reckoned  incongnious 
were  not  sufficient  proof 
of  his  all-round  ability, 
the  versatile  young  man 
surprised  his  friends  by 
turning  poet.  This  he 
did  with  such  felicity 
that  in  1875  he  won  the 
Newdigate  Prize  —  the 
Blue  Riband  of  the 
Oxford  Muse. 

The  subject  of  this 
poem  does  its  author 
even  more  honour  than 
its  execution,  though 
that  is  creditable  enough. 

The  son  of  a  canon 
took  as  his  hero  a  Non- 
conformist missionary — 

Of  all  whose  nobleness  makes 

pulses  leap 
And    burn    to    merit    that 

remembered  sleep 
Beneath  the  historic  arches,  there  is  none 
Who  strikes  a  chord  so  pure,  so  deep,  as  Livingstone. 

It  is  true  that  Livingstone  compelled  admira- 
tion as  an  heroic  explorer  and  as  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  slave  trade,  even  from  those  who  liked  to 
forget  that  he  was  an  "  unauthorised  "  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  But  the  poet  was  none  of  these. 
As  he  entered  manhood  his  mind  adopted  a 
generous  liberal  attitude,  and  he  admired 
Livingstone  even  because  he 

broke  the  bonds  of  narrow  use  which  press 
So  oft  aspiring  hearts,  nor  felt  the  need 
To  own  a  Church  or  propagate  a  creed  ; 
With  all  at  peace,  to  none  the  bonded  .slave, 
He  loved  one  Saviour,   and  he  lived  to  save. 

It    was    Livingstone's    "  spell    which    on    the 
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student's  eager  spirit  fell "  ;  and  if  uncharitable 
things  about  Livingstone's  friends  and  co- 
religionists are  sometimes  allowed  to  slip  into 
the  columns  of  The  Times,  such  lapses  may  fairly 
be  attributed  to  political  heat  rather  than  to  in- 
grained iUiberality.  An  editor's  work  is  done  at 
high  pressure,  and  under  stress  of  a  hundred  con- 
flicting currents  of  circumstance  which  cause  the 
same  feeling  of  tension  as  a  gale  produces  on  the 
loose-tongued  captain  of  a  labouring  brig. 

Not  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  loose-tongued  :  just 
the  opposite.  At  College  he  was  a  suflSciently 
regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Essay 
Society,  but  he  did  not  often  take  part ;  and 
though  some  of  his  contemporaries  remember  his 
conversations  with  plea- 
sure, the  fact  remains 
that  he  was  reserved  in 
private,  and  exceedingly 
averse  to  publicity.  He 
was,  and  stiU  is,  one  of 
those  who,  as  he  himself 
has  said — 

Pass  unnoticed  save  against 
their  will. 

Mr.  Buckle  took  his 
B.  A.  degree  in  1876,  and 
his  M.A.  in  1879.  In 
the  former  year  his  hon- 
ours were  high, — a  first 
class  in  Classics, — and 
he  added  a  first  class  in 
I\Iodern  History  to  his 
record  of  triumphs  in 
1877.  Whether  he  would 
like  to  be  described  as 
"  brilliant,"  or  to  be 
classed  with  his  hero  as 

a  plain  and  simple  man, 
In  whom  no   living   stream 
of  genius  ran, 

is  a  question.  If  he 
denied  genius  to  Living- 
stone, he  would,  we  may 
imagine,  be  too  modest  to  claim  it  for  himself ; 
but  that  most  valuable  form  of  genius  which 
consists  of  a  capacity  for  taking  pains  is  assuredly 
part  of  Mr.  Buckle's  mental  endowment.  Nor 
is  it  only  evidenced  in  his  professional  work. 
When  he  went  to  St.  Andrews  to  learn  golf  a 
few  years  ago,  he  threw  his  mind  into  the  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  his  powerful  body,  and  being  a 
willing  learner,  he  soon  compelled  the  most 
ancient  veterans  of  the  Ancient  Game  to  allow 
that  his  strokes  were  very  good.  At  Oxford,  bj- 
a  good  use  of  good  brains,  he  attained  a  standing 
so  high  that  All  Souls  College  elected  him  a 
Fellow  at  the  age  of  twenty-three — a  rare  honour. 
In  November  1876  Mr.  Buckle  made,  appar- 
ently, his  final  choice  of  a  profession  by  entering 
as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     For  four  years 
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he  plodded  conscientiously  through  the  dreary 
dustheaps  of  the  law,  eating  the  regulation 
dinners  by  the  way,  and  in  the  dreariest  month 
of  1880  he  emerged  from  the  dingy  gateway  in 
Chancery  Lane  a  full-fledged  barrister.  What 
sort  of  a  figure  he  would  have  cut  at  the  Bar 
if  he  had  pursued  his  profession  is  an  interesting 
question  for  speculation.  Physically  he  would 
have  towered  above  nearly  all  the  wigs  of  his 
learned  brethren.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  genus  liomo  —  large,  tall,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  a  handsome,  open  face,  a 
generous  growth  of  auburn  beard  and  whiskers, 
and  a  voice  appropriate  to  his  size.  It  is  scarcely 
too  rash  to  predict — especially  as  there  is  no 
chance  now  of  the  prophecy  being  put  to  the 
test — that  his  common-sense  would  have  con- 
quered his  reticence,  and  his  abilities,  with  the 
brake  thus  taken  off,  would  have  carried  him  to 
a  high  place  in  the  profession. 

But  the  same  year  which  saw  him  called  to 
the  publicity  of  the  Bar  saw  him  called  also  to 
the  privacy  of  a  newspaper  office.  The  news- 
paper was  The  Times.  So  thoroughly  did  his 
character  and  capacity  commend  themselves  to 
the  late  Mr.  John  Walter,  that  after  an  apprentice- 
ship of  only  three  or  four  years,  and  at  the 
extraordinarily  early  age  of  thirty,  George  Buckle 
was  installed  in  the  chair  of  that  prince  of  editors, 
John  Thaddeus  Delane.  Buckle's  immediate  pi-e- 
decessor  was  Professor  Chenery — himself,  as  Jlr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  says,  "  of  a  shy  and  retiring 
disposition,"  though  "  among  his  friends  an  in- 
teresting and  impressive  talker." 

Mr.  Walter  acted,  as  his  habit  was,  not  on  a 
sudden  impulse  but  after  full  consideration. 
The  man  he  chose  had  large  mental  gifts,  which 
had  been  highly  cultivated  :  a  decided  talent  for 
expressing  himself  in  good  English  ;  and,  as  jNIr. 


Walter  must  have  rather  surmised  than  known 
at  that  time,  executive  power  sufficient  to  direct 
a  great  undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  his 
youth,  his  receptivity,  and  his  comparative  lack 
of  bias  in  matters  of  opinion,  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  another  mind. 
The  editor  is  master  of  Tlie  Times,  but  the 
proprietor  is  master  of  the  editor.  It  is  believed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Walter  seldom 
interfered ;  but  this  was  because  he  had  an 
editor  he  could  trust  to  carry  out  his  policy, 
not  because  he  had  no  policy  to  carry  out. 

It  is  more  than  a  dozen  years  since  Mr.  Buckle 
became  editor  of  The  Times,  and  no  one  now 
questions  the  wisdom  of  his  elevation  to  that 
tremendously  responsible  post — always  assuming 
that  the  policy  and  general  character  of  the 
paper,  which  are  unaffected  by  any  change  of 
editor,  are  left  out  of  the  question.  An  article 
on  The  Times  in  an  American  magazine  last  year 
described  the  editor  as  "amongst  the  first  political 
minds  of  England."  Without  risk  of  exaggera- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  he  has  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  political  events,  and  is  not  such  a 
recluse  as  to  avoid  the  society  of  politicians. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being,  among  his  staff, 
a  man  prompt  to  decide,  and  courteous  but 
emphatic  in  expressing  his  decisions  ;  careful  of 
small  things  as  well  as  great ;  and  reckoning 
among  his  other  endowments  a  long  and  accurate 
memory. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Buckle  married  a  daughter  of 
Jlr.  James  Payn,  the  novelist.  He  thereby 
forfeited  his  Oxford  fellowship,  but  rumour 
says  that  he  has  never  regretted  the  exchange. 
Further  than  this  it  would  not  be  right  to  pry 
into  the  domesticities  of  a  man  who  values 
privacy  so  highly. 

Isis. 


TRUE    FREEDOM. 
By  THE  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 


How  sayest  Thou,  Ye  sliall  be  made  fr'e?— St.  John  viii.  33. 


I  WOULD  be  free,  I  cried. 

To  live  the  life  I  list. 
For  the  life  of  perfect  freedom 

Is  as  sunlight  to  the  mist. 

But  free,  I  found  me  lonely : 
So  a  Master  then  I  sought. 

No  more  I  followed  wish  or  whim, 
For  the  Master  was  "  I  ought." 

Yet  work  to  me  was  a  drudgery ; 

For  no  kindling  glad  tlesire 
Gave  zest  of  joy  to  uiy  employ. 

Or  warmth  of  hidden  fire. 


So  I  sought  another  Master, 
With  power  to  rule  and  move  ; 

And  sudden  fire  did  me  inspire — 
For  the  Master's  name  was  Love. 

0  Lord  of  Love  !  be  Master ; 
So  shall  our  work  succeed : 

For  the  fire  of  Thy  compulsion 
Shall  make  us  glad  indeed. 

1  am  Thy  Son.     How  then  can  I 
A  Father's  love  resist  ? 

As  Thine  I  live  for  ever 
In  sunlight,  not  in  mist. 
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By  ROBERT  BARR 


As  Stamiiore  turned  the  corner  and  saw  the  other 
man  approacli,  he  thought  there  was  something 
familiar  in  the  set  of  his  figure,  in  spite  of  the 
general  dilapidation  of  his  appearance.  As  they 
neared  each  other,  Stanmore  involuntarily  paused, 
and  the  other  looked  nervously  at  him,  suddenly 
exclaimint;,  as  his  eye  lighted  up — 

"Good  heavens,  Mr.    Staumore,  is   this  actually 
you  ! " 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Stanmore.  "  It  is  some  time  since 
we  met,  Mellor,  and  until  you  .spoke,  I  wasn't  quite 
•certain." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  interrupted  the  other,  glancing 
at  his  worn,  almost  tattered  garments.  "  Most  of  my 
■old  friends  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising  me, 
but  j'ou  were  never  one  of  that  kind,  Stanmore. 
When  a  man  is  down  in  his  luck,  there  are  few  who 
will  recognise  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  down  in  your 
luck.  Didn't  tliat  patent  turn  out  all  you 
expected  ? " 

A  wan  smile  illuminated  Mellor's  face  for  a 
moment. 

"  '\^^lich  patent,  Stanmore  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Some  railway  appliance,  wasn't  it  ?  You 
expected  to  make  a  great  fortune  out  of  it,  don't 
you  remember  1 " 

"  Ah,  that  one.  Is  it  then  so  long  since  we  met  ? 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  How  time  does  fly  ! 
Yes,  that  was  a  great  invention,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh  ;  "  but  I  could  never  get  anyone  to  look  into 
it.  It  would  have  made  several  fortunes,  if  I  could 
only  have  got  it  fairly  tried,  but  bribes  were 
required,  and,  as  usual,  I  had  no  money,  nor  could 


I  get  the  ear  of  any  man  of  influence.  I  have  never 
yet  had  a  fair  chance,  Stanmore,  and  am  beginning 
to  fear  I  never  shall." 

"  Has  the  patent  run  out  then  ? " 

"Oh,  it  never  got  so  far  as  patenting.  A  patent 
does  not  require  much  money,  but  it  was  always 
more  than  I  could  ever  scrape  together  at  one  time. 
I  have  invented  many  things  since  then,  but  I  am 
a  man  who  has  never  had  a  chance,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  lose  heart  now." 

"  I  wish  I  were  rich,"  said  Stanmore  ;  "  I  would 
then  give  you  a  chance  on  at  least  one  invention." 

"  You  are  rich  enough,"  cried  the  other  eagerly, 
"  to  do  me  one  favour.  You  are  evidently  on  your 
way  to  lunch.     Ask  me  to  have  something  to  eat." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mellor,  that  you  .  .  . 
Come  along  with  me  to  the  club." 

"  I  am  not  dressed  for  the  club,  Stanmore.  Take 
me  somewhere  else." 

After  lunch  the  two  men  talked  together. 
Stanmore,  as  the  prosperous  man  of  the  two, 
naturally  took  it  upon  himself  to  offer  advice  as  well 
as  cofl'ee. 

"Haven't  you  had  enough  of  this  sort  of  life, 
Mellor  ?  Why  not  give  it  up,  and  get  some  regular 
employment  that  will  at  least  keep  you  from  starva- 
tion, and  give  up  this  ineffectual  dreaming  of  fortunes? 
Rememlier,  not  one  invention  in  a  thousand  succeeds, 
even  when  the  inventor  gets  someone  to  back  him." 

"  Shall  I  sell  myself  as  a  pack-horse,"  cried 
Mellor,  who,  being  fed,  had  regained  his  normal 
enthusiasm,  "  when  I  know  that  I  have  the  capa- 
bilities of  making  a  thousand  men  rich  ?  There 
are  honest  labourers  in  plenty,  but  you  must. not 
forget,  Stanmore,  although  you  have  paid  for  my 
lunch,  that  I  am  one  man  in  a  million.  No  amount 
of  disaster  will  ever  drive  that  knowledge  from  my 
brain.  I  know  it,  I  tell  you,  and  I  shall  yet  meet 
the  man  whom  I  shall  convince  ;  but  even  if  I  die 
in  the  gutter,  I  shall  die  as  confident  in  myself  as  I 
am  at  this  moment." 

"  You  always  were  confident  enough  ;  but  what 
has  it  all  amounted  to  f " 

"  Nothing,  I  grant  you,  so  far.  But  the  time  will 
come.  You  spoke  a  while  since  of  my  railway 
invention.  That  would  have  taken  much  money 
to  develop,  and  it  is  now  superseded,  but  it  was 
great  in  its  time.  I  have  now  an  invention  that,  if 
once  put  on  the  market,  would  soon  be  used  in 
every  household.  It  is  as  perishable  as  soap,  and 
as  indispensable,  and  as  cheap.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  out  of  which  immense  fortunes  are  made. 
Now,  how  much  do  you  imagine  stands  between  me 
and  success  ?     A  beggarly  forty  pounds.     If  I  had 
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forty  pounds  in  my  hand  to-day  I  would  use  the  first 
five  of  it  to  get  me  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  boots  ;  the  rest  would  make  me  a 
millionaire." 

"  You  would  certainly  be  sure  of  your  outfit,  but 
I  should  doubt  the  rest." 

"  Did  you  ever  gamble,  Stanmore  ? " 

"  I  never  did." 

"  I  thought  not.  Then  you  must  have  a  little 
money  in  your  possession.  Gamble  on  me  to  the 
extent  of  forty  pounds.  It  is  surely  as  good  to  bet 
on  a  man  as  on  a  horse." 

"  But  I  don't  bet  on  horses." 

"  True.  I  have  been  using  the  wrong  argument. 
I  intended  to  use  that  phrase  with  someone  who 
put  a  little  on  a  horse  now  and  then.  But  never 
mind.  Will  you  give  me  my  chance  ?  If  I  fail,  I 
\vill  geek,  what  you  call,  honest  work,  and  will  pay 
back  by  instalments." 

"  I'll  do  it,  Mellor,  for  old  time's  sake,  and  because 
I  know  you  will  never  settle  down  to  regular  work 
until  you  have  had  your  chance,  as  you  term  it. 
But  you  must  promise  me  that  after  the  money  is 
gone,  you  will  not  say  that  all  you  needed  was  that 
much  more.  You  promise  to  take  to  your  engineer- 
ing trade  and  stick  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  promise  you." 

'■  Very  well.  I  will  write  you  a  cheque  for  the 
amount." 

"  You  must  do  more  than  that,  Stanmore.  You 
must  give  it  to  me  in  money.  No  sane  man  would 
cash  a  cheque  for  me.  I  look  too  much  like  a 
tramp.  Now  I  shall  write  you  out  a  note  of  hand  for 
forty  thousand  pounds.  The  note  will  be  worth 
that  amount  inside  of  a  year  or  it  will  be  worth 
nothing." 

"  I  shall  accept  no  note  from  you,  Mellor.  If  it 
makes  you  easier  in  your  mind,  ■nTite  me  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  forty  pounds,  but  that  is  a 
formality  which  will  prove  unnecessary.  If  you 
succeed  you  will  pay  me  ;  if  you  don't,  you  won't." 

"  I  see  you  still  don't  believe  in  me,  although 
you  are  giving  me  the  money.  Well,  that  is  all  the 
more  to  your  credit,  Stanmore." 

Mellor  wrote,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  waiter 
brought  him,  a  note  for  the  amount,  and  handed 
the  document  to  his  friend,  who  put  it  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  They  went  out  together  to  the  bank, 
and  Stanmore  handed  him  the  money. 

It  was  three  months  after,  that  the  two  met  again, 
and  once  more  Stanmore  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognising  Mellor,  but  this  time  not  on  account  of 
his  seedy  appearance.  It  was  Stanmore  who  did 
the  accosting  as  the  other  was  hurrying  by.  Mellor 
greeted  him  with  great  cordiality. 

"Well,  old  man,"  he  cried,  "are  you  getting 
anxious  about  that  money  ?  I  really  believe  j'ou 
are  going  to  get  the  forty  thousand  pounds  I  gave 
you  the  note  for.     Big  usury,  Stanmore." 

"You  forget  that   I   refused   anything  but  the 


acknowledgment  of  the  forty  pounds.  I  am  glad 
to  see  3'ou  are  evidently  getting  on." 

"It's  all  in  the  air  yet,  Stanmore.  You  under- 
stand how  these  sort  of  things  go.  Just  as  you  get 
them  to  a  point,  they  dissolve,  and  there  you  are. 
This  is  an  uncertain  world,  my  boy." 

"  That's  what  I  told  you.  But  the  monej'  I  gave 
you  must  be  gone  long  since." 

"  It  is,  and  hundreds  more  with  it,  but  I  would 
not  take  two  hundred  thousand  in  my  hand  at 
this  moment  for  my  chances.  I've  got  a  little 
syndicate  together  and  .  .  .  well,  it's  too  long  a 
story  to  tell  just  now,  but  everything's  going  my 
wa}',  thanks  to  you." 

"  I'm  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it.  I  confess  that 
I  looked  on  my  loan  as  so  much  money  thrown 
away." 

"  I  know  you  did.  You  never  reallj^  believed  in 
me,  Stanmore,  and  yet  no  man  knew  me  better. 
Well,  I  am  not  yet  exactly  in  a  position  to  repay 
that  at  the  moment,  but " — 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  dunning  you,  Mellor.  I 
am  not  in  need  of  the  mone}'." 

"  Quite  so.  I  hope  you  didn't  think  I  had 
forgotten  it.  Well,  I  must  be  off  .  .  .  The  syndicate 
meets  at  three,  and  I  am  chairman.' 

Stanmore  stood  and  looked  after  his  friend  as  he 
hurried  through  the  crowd.  There  was  certainly 
an  air  of  prosperity  about  him.  "It  would  be  rather 
odd  if  he  pulled  it  off'  after  all,"  Stanmore  said  to 
himself,  as  the  other  disappeared. 

Months  passed,  and  now  and  then  Stanmore  saw 
in  the  papers  huge  advertisements  of  companies 
promoted  to  work  various  patents  of  Mellor's,  but 
whether  the  public  subscribed  the  enormous  sums 
asked,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  More  than  a 
year  passed  before  he  saw  anything  more  of  Mellor  ; 
then,  as  he  was  passing  along  Lombard  Street,  he 
noticed  his  friend  standing  with  one  foot  on  the 
step  of  a  private  hansom,  gi^ang  hurried  orders  to 
a  man  on  the  pavement,  who  received  them  ob- 
sequiously. In  the  hansom  was  seated  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  distinguished  appearance.  Something 
in  Mellor's  manner  suggested  the  millionaire. 
Stanmore  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  just  as  he 
was  about  to  step  into  the  hansom.  Mellor  looked 
hastily  round,  a  shade  of  annoyance  on  his  face. 
He  wrinkled  his  brow,  as  if  he  recognised  the  man 
who  accosted  him,  but  could  not  recollect  his  name. 

"  You  seem  to  be  prospering,  Mellor." 

"Ah,  Stanmore.  How  are  you?  how  are  you? 
I  see  so  many  people,  you  know,  that  sometimes  I 
get  a  little  mixed.  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
You  catch  me  at  rather  a  busy  moment ;  my  friend. 
Lord  Eaymon,  is  waiting  for  me  ;  we  have  a  Board 
meeting  on.  Look  me  up  some  time,  won't  you? 
You  will  excuse  me  now,  I  know." 

"  Certainly.  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
you,  except  to  offer  my  congratulations,  I  suppose. 
The  world  seems  to  be  using  you  well." 
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"  Oh,  the  world's  all  right  if  you  know  how  to 
take  it.  By  the  way,  there  was  some  little  matter 
between  us ;  four  thousand,  wasn't  it  ?  You  got 
that  long  since,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  If  you  are  talking  of  money,  it  was  merelj-  a 
matter  of  forty  pounds.  No,  I  never  received  it,  to 
my  knowledge.     But  there  is  no  hurry,  you  know." 

"Now  that  is  very  annoying.  That  shows  how 
we  are  served  by  those  we  pay  to  serve  us.  One 
can't  attend  to  everything  one's  self,  and  so  things 
go  wrong.  I  told  my  secretary  months  ago  to  see 
to  that.  I  will  make  a  note  of  it.  Do  look  me  up 
when  you  have  time.     Good-bye." 

The  hansom  drove  away,  and  again  Staninore 
stood  and  gazed,  unheeding  the  hurrying  crowd. 
He  turned,  at  last,  with  a  sigh. 

Once  more  the  secretary  proliably  forgot,  for  as 
the  months  passed  the  money  did  not  come. 

A  friend  of  Stanmore's  said  to  hiui  one  day  in  the 
club — 

"  You  know  Mellor,  don't  you  2  He  is  a  member 
of  this  club." 

"  I  knew  him  once." 

"  I  thought  you  knew  him  intimately.  You  told 
me,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  you  lent  him  the  money 
that  gave  him  his  start." 

"I  don't  remember  saying  so,  but  if  1  did,  it 
was  quite  true." 


TAKE   WHAT  YOU  WANT,    TOTT 
HOUND ! ' 

"Then  won't  you  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him  ?  I've  got  a  little  scheme  on  hand,  and  1 
want  him  to  lend  his  name  to  it.  Anything  with 
ilellor's  name  attached  goes  nowadays." 

"  I  would  rather  not  give  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him." 

"  Have  you  quarrelled  with  him  1 " 

'■  Oh  no." 

'■  It  would  be  a  tremendous  obligement  to  me." 

'■  I  doubt  if  it  would  do  you  any  good." 

"  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that  if  you  ^vill  be  kind 
enough  to  oblige  a  fellow." 

"  Very  well." 

A  week  alter  the  friend  said  to  Stanmore — 

"I'm  afraid  I  took  Mellor  on  the  wrong  tack. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  see  him,  and 
when  at  last  audience  was  granted  me,  and  I  was 
u.sliered  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  I 
ventured  to  rennnd  him  of  his  obligations  to  you." 

"  Oh,  but  yon  shouldn't  have  done  that." 

"  I  know  I  shouldn't.  He  said  he  never  met  you 
in  his  life,  and  swore  like  a  trooper.  He  said  that 
every  second  man  in  the  City  claimed  to  have  given 
him  his  start  in  life,  and  he  was  tired  of  being 
pestered  with  them.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  he 
added,  and  no  one  had  ever  helped  him,  or  he 
would  have  been  a  millionaire  years  ago." 

"He  said  all  that,  did  he?" 
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"  Yes,  and  much  more." 

"  I  shall  have  to  call  upon  him  and  stir  up  his 
recollection  a  bit.     Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  " 

"You  will  find  him  to-night  drinking  champagne 
with  some  of  his  friends  in  the  upper  smoking-room. 
In  fact,  I  have  just  left  him." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  made 
these  statements  in  presence  of  the  men  up- 
stairs? You  never  presented  my  letter  to  him 
there  ? " 

"  I  had  to,  or  not  at  all.  He  refused  to  see  me  in 
his  own  ofiice." 

"Oh,  well,  this  serves  me  right  for  giving  the 
letter  of  introduction.  It  isn't  usual  to  do  business 
in  a  club,  you  know." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Stanmore,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
needs  must." 

"  We  will  say  no  more  about  it  ;  but  the  worm 
ultimately  turns,  and  I  am  myself  going  to  break 
through  all  the  rules  that  ought  to  govern  civilised 
society.  Come  upstairs  with  me  and  you  will  see 
me  collect  a  three-year-old  debt." 

Mellor  was  somewhat  flushed  with  wine  when 
Stanmore  approached  the  table  at  which  he  sat, 
surrounded  by  his  admiring  friends.  "  Mellor,  for 
three  years  you  have  owed  me  forty  pounds.  I 
want  it,  and  I  want  it  now." 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  roared  Mellor.  "  I  don't  owe 
you  a  penny ;  but  if  you  say  I  do,  apply  at  my 
counting-house  for  it.  If  you  are  a  member  of 
this  club  I  shall  have  you  expelled  for  your 
impudence  in  "  — 


"You  may  take  what  action  you  please  after, 
but  now  I  want  the  forty  pounds.  I'll  throw  otf 
the  interest.  As  you  deny  the  debt,  here  is  the 
note  written  by  your  own  hand.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  friends  may  recognise  the  signature.  I  under- 
stand it  is  a  very  valuable  autograph  now  ;  but  it 
was  not  when  that  was  written." 

Mellor,  purple  with  rage,  threw  a  handful  of  gold 
and  notes  on  the  table,  crying,  "Take  what  you 
want,  you  hound,  then  I  shall  have  you  driven 
from  this  club.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
blackmailed." 

"Oh  no,  Mr.  Mellor.  You  will  count  out  the 
notes  to  the  exact  amount  of  forty  pounds  and  hand 
them  to  me,  after  which  I  will  give  you  your 
receipt.  I  call  on  you  to  pay  here,  because  you 
have  made  statements  in  presence  of  this  company 
which  are  untrue.  Therefore  I  want  them  contra- 
dicted before  the  company  disperses.  If  you  pay 
the  money  at  once  and  make  an  apology  that  is 
acceptable  to  me,  I  will  say  nothing  more.  If  not, 
I  shall  publish  the  whole  particulars,  with  a  fac- 
simile of  your  note,  and  I  will  give  the  reason  why 
you  refused  my  invitation  to  lunch  at  this  club 
with  me  the  day  this  note  was  written,  although 
that  reason  is  not  so  discreditable  to  you — in  fact, 
no  discredit  to  you  at  all — as  some  of  your  actions 
since  then  ;  still  perhaps  you  would  prefer  them  not 
to  be  made  public." 

Mellor  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  murmured  an 
apology,  and  handed  his  former  friend  four  ten- 
pound  notes. 


CHATS  AT   THE   CLUB. 

IS  MURDER  EVER  JUSTIFIABLE? 


We  had  been  discussing  the  trouble  a  certain 
journalist  had  at  the  Foreign  Office  because  of  his 
refusal  to  recant  the  opinion  that  Abdul  Haraid 
ought  to  be  assassinated.  Of  course  every  right- 
thinking  person  had  felt  the  truth  of  his  observation, 
and  was  proud  that  at  least  one  man  had  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

Stanhope  said  he  hoped  the  journalist  referred  to 
would  speak  again  and  would  go  further,  there  being 
more  men  in  the  world  than  foreign  potentates  that 
ought  to  be  killed  judicially.  He  said  there  were 
acts  more  disastrous  in  their  consequences  than  mere 
murders. 

"But  not  to  the  individual,"  someone  argued. 
."Yes,  to  the  individual,"  Stanhope  maintained. 
"  What  is  dying,  after  all  ?  You  are  bound  to  die 
anyway,  and  whether  you  are  cut  off  a  few  years 
sooner  or  a  few  years  later,  whether  you  toil 
through  your  allotted  span  or  whether  you  go  ofi' 
with  a  good  deal  of  your  strength  in  your  thews 


and  sinews,  seems  to  me  to  matter  not  at  all ;  there 
is  a  brief  pang,  and  the  thing  is  over,  and  you  make 
your  debut  suddenly  elsewhere.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  assassination  of  murderers  is  the  greatest 
necessity — I  should  begin  with  liars." 

"  Do  you  want  to  desolate  the  earth  ? "  said 
Henley. 

"  I  should  take  the  biggest  liars  first,"  said 
Stanhope,  "and  I  should  begin  with  newspaper 
men,  not  the  mass  of  them,  you  know, — there  are 
some  very  good  fellows  among  them, — but  the  blatant, 
outstanding  liars,  whose  individuality  is  visible  to 
most  of  us.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this  : 
why  should  not  sixty  or  seventy  men  band  them- 
selves together  and  build  a  nice  large  lethal  chamber 
like  that  at  Battersea  Park,  then  raid  the  news- 
paper offices,  and  make  short  shrift  for  some  of  the 
stafi'." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,"  said  Norbury  coldly. 

"  I  am  not,"  Stanhope  answered  decidedly.     "  No 
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one  has  ever  contended  that  the  lynch  law  of 
primitive  coninumities  was  based  on  injustice.  Its 
folly  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  merely  forestalled 
the  awards  of  the  recognised  lawgiver.  Now,  I 
think  that  a  lynch  law  that  stepped  in  where  our 
law  is  too  cumbrous  to  penetrate,  and  scooped  up 
the  small  spiders  out  of  dark  corners,  where  they 
weave  webs  for  the  undoing  of  blundering,  honest 
people,  would  be  advancing  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  is  possible  we  should  all  be  arrested,  and  have 
the  soldiery  turned  on  us  one  fine  morning,  as  a 
neater  way  of  despatch  than  hanging  ;  but  just  think 
of  the  glorious  things  we  should  accomplish  in  the 
interval !  First,  there  would  be  every  lying  news- 
paper man  in  London  dead  as  a  nail,  unable,  in 
this  world  anyway,  to  work  any  more  cantrips,  to 
put  money  into  his  own  pocket  or  glory  on  his  own 
brow  ;  next,  there  would  be  a  vacancy  in  several 
pulpits,  and  the  congregations  would  be  unable  to 
divine  what  had  become  of  their  pastors,  they 
would  imagine  it  was  the  Second  Advent ;  in  reality 
it  would  only  be  the  lethal  chamber.  Then  there 
would  be  a  clean  sweep  of  most  of  the  company 
promoters,  though  I  do  not  imagine  it  would  occur 
to  anyone  that  they  had  been  caught  up — caught 
down,  would  be  much  nearer  it." 

"  And  then  % "  said  Henley. 

"  Then  we  should  take  the  politicians,  those  who, 
in  view  of  place  or  power  for  themselves,  or  of  a 
mere  party  triumph,  work  on  the  passions  of  the 
populace,  raise  hopes  they  never  mean  to  fulfil,  and 
add  more  pangs  to  the  already  disappointed.  After 
that  we  should  sit  still  and  look  round  us,  provided 
that  little  eruption  of  the  soldiery  had  not  taken 
place  meantime.  I  don't  think  we  should  interfere 
with  the  lying  private  individual,  that  would  be 
an  endless  business  ;  I  have  only  in  my  eye  the 
prominent  unctuous  blackguards  who,  through  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  or  the  circular  post,  are  able  to 
voice  their  mendacities  with  ten  -  thousand  -  lung 
power.  My  dear  fellows,  it  is  a  capital  idea. 
People  would  say  anarchy  had  broken  loose  ;  in 
reality  it  would  be  the  reign  of  law,  silencing  the 
mouth  of  every  one  who  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie, 
arresting  the  progress  of  those  who,  for  personal 
motives,  lead  the  community  astray.  I  am  quite 
serious  in  saying  I  know  several  men  who  ought  to 
be  killed,  righteously,  fearlessly,  because  they  are  a 
standing  danger  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
race." 

"  I  don't  know  that  that  is  quite  applicable  to 
clergj'men.  What  kind  of  clergymen  have  you  in 
view?"  Henley  asked.  Both  he  and  Norbury 
seemed  to  hearken  to  Stanliope  with  the  utmost 
solemnity. 


"  Every  man  who  preaches  what  he  does  not 
believe.  We  go  to  the  Church  for  light  on  what  is 
the  most  serious  issue  of  existence,  and  there  is  the 
torchbearer  not  even  honestly  floundering, — that  we 
might  pity  and  forgive, — but  perkily  hopping  about 
in  the  quagmire  and  thinking  the  community  is  con- 
cerned about  him  and  his  personalit_y.  It  is  as  if,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  the  guides  out 
of  the  city  of  destruction  merely  blocked  the  way  of 
escape.  In  that  case  would  it  be  any  great  harm  to 
throw  them  into  the  lava  ?  It  is  only  over  eternal 
issues  that  pretence  is  tolerated.  If  a  man  per- 
sists in  teaching  to  an  anxious  world  what  he 
does  not  know  to  be  true,  then  he  ought  to  be 
killed." 

"My  dear  fellow,  did  any  such  licence  exist, 
the  clergy  would  kill  each  other.  Every  theologian 
would  name  every  other  from  whom  he  differed  a 
blind  guide,  and  would  cut  his  weasand  without 
waiting  for  the  interference  of  your  Council." 

"Of  course  no  individual  would  be  allowed  to 
act  singly  ;  concerted  opinion  would  be  essential  to 
adequate  judgment.  Does  a  man  know  another  to 
be  absolutely  bad,  then  let  him  write  to  the  Council 
and  it  will  investigate  the  matter." 

"  It  would  be  only  a  law  business  all  over  again," 
said  Henley  wearily. 

"  Not  at  all.  The  new  methods  would  be  prompt 
and  silent.  An  evil-doer  would  be  very  busy  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  his  place  should  know  him  no 
more.  Just  think  of  the  controlling  power  of  such 
a  terror !  The  half  bad  would  be  warned  and 
given  another  chance,  the  whollj'  bad  should 
die." 

"  It  would  be  like  the  system  of  the  Lion's  Mouth 
at  Venice,"  said  Norbury. 

"  No,  ours  would  be  an  absolutely  judicial  cor- 
poration, above  the  reach  of  all  personal  enmities, 
above  bribery,  above  corruption  ;  it  would  mean 
men  ready  with  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  mete 
out  justice  because  they  love  righteousness.  And  it 
would  hasten  the  Millennium,  because  all  right 
dealing  is  of  God." 

"  And  what  about  '  Vengeance  is  Mine  '  ? "  said 
Norbury. 

"  One  likes  to  help  in  a  just  cause  ;  there  was  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 

"I  believe  you  are  making  game  of  us,"  said 
Henley  doubtfully. 

Stanhope  laughed.  "  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  organise  it,  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
murder  club,  and  it  ought  to  be  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  its  every  member  ought  to  be  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable integrity." 

Norman  French. 


The  "  Thumb  Edition  "  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  is  a  charm- 
ing little  booklet  that  will  fit  easily  into  the  waist- 


coat pocket.  It  only  measures  two  inches  by  one 
and  a  half,  and  being  printed  on  the  famous  India 
paper  it  is  wonderfully  light. 
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THE    MODERN    NEGLECT    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


By  Professor  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D. 


The  title  of  this  paper  may  seem  invidious,  and 
may  even  very  naturally  raise  the  previous 
question  :  Is  the  charge  implied  in  it  not  con- 
trary to  fact  ?  In  these  days  of  Commentaries 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  of  Bible  Dictionaries  and 
Introductions,  of  Handbooks  of  Biblical  Study 
for  the  Young,  of  Sunday  schools  with  their 
selected  lessons,  not  to  speak  of  the  Bible 
Societies  with  their  extensive  labours  in  the 
good  cause  of  Bible  circulation,  who  can  say 
that  the  Sacred  Book  is  being  neglected  1  I 
have  no  desire  to  say  it,  or  even  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  are  receiving 
more  attention  from  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
circle  of  people  than  they  have  ever  received  since 
the  Christian  era  began.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  this  is  true,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  fact  that 
"  there  is  very  little  Bible  reading  even  amongst 
thoughtful  and  Christian  people."  At  all  events, 
there  are  causes  at  work  tending  to  produce 
such  neglect,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  consider 
what  these  are,  and  what  means  may  be  sug- 
gested for  counteracting  their  evil  influence.  A 
few  hints  on  these  topics  is  what  I  ofl'er  in  this 
brief  paper. 

In  speaking  of  causes  of  neglect  I  confine  myself 
to  those  which  arise  out  of  methods  of  using 
the  Bible,  disregarding  such  as  are  merely  secular 
in  their  nature,  for  example,  pressure  of  business, 
social  engagements,  rival  claimants  to  attention, 
newspapers,  magazines,  novels.  Bad  methods 
adopted  with  the  best  intentions  have  neglect 
for  their  inevitable  penalty.  Those  who  per- 
ceive more  or  less  clearly  the  badness  of  the 
method  are  apt  not  merely  to  disuse  it,  but  to 
treat  with  neglect  the  Book  in  whose  interest  it 
was  devised. 

1.  Among  these  bad  methods  I  mention  first 
the  old  fashion  of  reading  the  Bible  straight 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  under  the  im- 
pression that,  being  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
it  must  all  be  profitable,  if  not  equallj'  profitable, 
reailing  in  church,  school,  family,  and  closet. 
Tills  way  of  using  the  Scriptures  was  system- 
atically and  conscientiously  followed  in  Scotland 
in  my  boyhood.  It  is  otherwise  now.  Speaking 
from  personal  recollection,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
found  much  profit  in  it,  except,  of  course,  the 
benefit  to  character  through  the  discipline  of 
strict  adherence  to  a  plan.  When  I  was  no 
longer  a  schoolboy,  and  had  begun  to  think 
for  myself,  I  sometimes  felt  keenly  the  draw- 
backs of  the  method.  I  remember  a  scene  at 
family  worship.  My  father,  a  man  of  God  if 
ever  there  was  one,  was  reading  in  course  the 
Aholah  -  Aholibah    chapter    in    Ezekiel.       The 


tone  of  his  voice  showed  that  it  was  costing  him 
acute  pain,  but  he  was  doing  his  duty.  I  could 
not  stand  it,  and  said  abruptly,  "Father,  pass 
on  to  the  next  chapter."  He  said,  "Alexander, 
it  is  the  word  of  God."  I  replied,  "  I  don't  care  ; 
it  is  not  fit  to  be  read."  He  turned  over  the 
leaf,  not  sorry,  I  think,  to  be  relieved  by  my 
impulsive  interruption. 

AH  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  is  "  profit- 
able "  for  some  purpose,  but  not  necessarily  for 
edification  in  all  circumstances,  in  a  miscellaneous 
congregation,  a  school,  or  a  family.  The  Aholah 
chapter  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  Bathsheba  chapter 
in  David's  life,  had  better  be  held  as  read  by 
one  who  wishes  to  point  their  moral.  What 
profit  is  to  be  got  by  reading  straight  through 
the  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean  in 
Leviticus,  or  the  lists  of  names  in  the  early 
chapters  of  First  Chronicles  %  One  reading  the 
Bible  in  this  mechanical  fashion  may  get  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  edifying.  A 
gentleman  I  know  gave  a  present  of  a  Bible  to 
a  shop-girl  in  a  town  on  the  Continent.  She 
was  a  Catholic  by  upbringing,  and  had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  it.  Seeing  her 
some  time  after,  he  asked  how  she  was  getting 
on  with  reading  the  Bible  he  had  given  her, 
and  how  she  Hked  it.  She  replied,  "I  have 
been  reading  the  book,  and  find  it  very  interest- 
ing, but  it  is  not  religious." 

One  must  not  feel  bound  slavishly  to  read 
through  the  whole  Bible  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  collectively  the  word  of  God.  That  is 
to  use  the  Book  in  a  legal,  superstitious  spirit, 
the  inevitable  reaction  from  which,  sooner  or 
later,  is  not  reading  it  at  all.  I  have  often  heard 
it  said — I  hope  it  is  not  true — that  none  are  so 
utterly  irreligious  as  many  Scotsmen  when  they 
leave  Scotland.  If  true,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true 
it  illustrates  the  reaction  from  a  legal  religion  to 
no  religion.  They  were  carefully  instructed  in 
Bible  and  Catechism,  and  trained  to  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  when  boys.  But  all 
this  never  got  beyond  the  region  of  law,  and  so 
in  new  worlds,  colonial  or  other,  they  were  glad 
to  escape  Catechism,  Bible,  Sabbath,  church, 
God.  To  retain,  and  grow  in,  liking  for  religion 
and  its  instruments,  we  must  cultivate  it  freely, 
and  not  under  constraint  of  a  cast-iron  method. 
We  must  dare  to  think  that  the  Bible  is  not  of 
uniform  value,  that  some  portions  are  of  little 
permanent  utility  and  others  of  perennial  wortli, 
that  we  may  comparatively  neglect  some  books 
while  giving  much  heed  to  others,  that  we  not 
only  may  but  must  act  on  the  principle  of 
selection,   and   that    there    is  neither  merit   nor 
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profit  in  connection  with  the  perusal  of  any  part 
of  the  Sacred  Book  merely  hecause  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  right  thing. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  neglect  is  unwise  selection. 
Selection  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
legitimate,  and  it  is  extensively  practised  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  otherwise.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  much  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  function  of  selection  is  performed. 
Ill-chosen  samples  may  produce  prejudice  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Is  there  not  cause  for  serious 
reflection  here  %  How  about  the  lessons  read  in 
churches  furnished  with  a  complete  liturgical 
system?  A  stranger  may  not  intermeddle  here, 
but  he  may  make  a  confession.  On  the  occasions, 
not  few,  that  I  have  attended  public  worship  in 
churches  of  the  Episcopal  Communion,  the 
element  I  found  myself  least  in  sympathy  with 
has  often  been  the  Bible  lesson,  especially  the 
one  from  the  Old  Testament.  How  far  away 
that  story  from  the  big  volume  on  the  lectern 
seemed  to  be  !  What  a  feeling  of  unreality  it  gave 
to  the  whole  service  !  What  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  could  there  be  why  it  should  be  read 
just  there  and  then  ?  Then  how  about  the 
Sunday  school  ?  The  Series  of  Lessons  chosen  by 
authority  and  imposed  on  all  teachers  has  come 
into  vogue  since  I  was  a  young  man.  When  I 
was  a  Sunday-school  teacher  I  taught  what  I 
pleased  and  how  I  pleased.  Now  the  freedom 
of  the  teacher  as  to  text  and  even  interpretation 
is  much  restricted ;  he  is  furnished  with  his 
passage  for  the  day,  and  notes  on  it  ready  to  his 
hand.  Is  this  so  done  as  to  ensure  that  the 
teacher  shall  like  his  work  and  the  scholar  leave 
the  Sunday  school  liking  his  Bible  ?  If  all  tales 
are  true,  it  is  not  so.  But  I  am  not  judging — I 
have  no  right  to  judge ;  but  I  suggest  that  the 
discussion  of  the  question  might  do  service.  I 
gravely  doubt  whether  the  use  of  the  Series  of 
Lessons  should  be  compulsory,  whether  those 
who  feel  competent  and  desirous  to  strike  out 
in  a  line  of  their  own  should  not  be  permitted 
and  even  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  generally 
whether  the  whole  system  of  directing  people  in 
reading  and  teaching  the  Bible,  and  in  praying, 
is  not  being  overdone,  to  the  destruction  of 
religious  individuality,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
intelligent  piety.  I  could  not  endure  it  myself, 
and  I  think  there  are  many  groaning  under  it. 
Pray  do  not  reduce  everything  in  religion  to 
machinery ;  leave  room,  just  a  little  room,  for 
personal  taste  and  preference.  I  would  rather 
go  back  to  the  old  system  of  reading  straight 
through  than  read  at  the  dictation  of  a  Sunday 
School  Board  or  a  "  Welfare  of  Youth " 
Committee.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  like 
to  have  my  reading  prescribed  to  me  even  by  a 
Council  of  Bishops.  I  would  like  to  find  my 
own  "  Golden  Texts."  Thank  God !  I  have 
found   a   good   few   in    the   course    of    a   now 


lengthening  experience — those,  forexam pie,  which 
speak  so  pathetically  about  waiting  on  the  Lord, 
to  which  neither  pastor  nor  parent.  Board  nor 
Committee,  directed  my  attention,  which  never- 
theless in  vital  crises  have  proved  unspeakably 
illuminating  and  comforting.  Find  out,  0  fellow- 
man,  your  own  Bible  within  the  Bible  ;  it  may 
be  a  small  one,  but  if  it  is  really  yours  it  will 
do  you  good,  and  you  will  like  it,  and  never  get 
tired  of  it. 

Do  not  suppose  I  object  to  men  trying  to 
help  one  another  in  this  difficult  business  of 
selection.  Some  good  contributions  have  been 
made  to  this,  and  I  name  just  one.  Passages  of 
the  Bible  chosen  for  their  Literanj  Beauty  and 
Interest,  by  J.  G.  Fraser,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

I  must  not  exceed  my  sjjace,  so  I  do  little  more 
than  name  two  other  causes  of  neglect. 

3.  The  ancientness  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
Book  is  far,  far  away  from  us  in  its  facts,  customs, 
dialect,  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is 
inevitable  that  we  should  feel  the  strangeness, 
and  be  tempted  thereby  to  neglect  this  particular 
Book  as  we  neglect  many  others.  Why  fight 
against  this  law  of  waning  interest  in  the  old  ? 
Why  not  let  the  Bible  die  and  be  buried?  I 
hope  few  will  go  this  length,  but  not  a  few  may 
acutely  feel  the  need  of  at  least  a  resurrection- 
ising  process.  Who  will  make  these  old  books, 
these  Hebrew  prophets,  psalmists,  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  live  for  me?  Till  that  is  done,  I  honestly 
own  many  a  sacred  page  can  have  no  real  interest 
forme.  Well,  there  are  helps  :  "Introductions," 
"Expositor's  Bible,"  series  of  readable  Com- 
mentaries, and  Bibles,  like  the  Pocket  Paragraph 
Bible,  with  much  useful  information  in  addition 
to  the  bare  text.  Get  one  of  these.  Don't  be 
content  with  the  bare  text  minus  everything  in 
the  shape  of  interpretative  matter,  even  so  much 
as  references  to  parallel  texts. 

4.  The  last  cause  of  neglect  is  knowledge 
that  "  criticism  "  is  abroad,  altering  men's  notions 
about  many  things  in  the  Bible.  At  present 
many  do  not  know  what  to  do.  They  are 
afraid  of  criticism,  and  yet  they  half  suspect 
it  has  something  to  say  for  itself.  They  have 
no  longer  comfort  in  reading  the  Bible  as  their 
fathers  did,  and  they  have  not  learned  the  new 
way.  So  they  fall  between  two  stools,  and 
lapse  into  negligence.  The  sooner  this  state  of 
matters  comes  to  an  end  the  better.  The  re- 
medy? Popularise  criticism.  Interpret  the 
Bible  on  the  new  lines,  and  show  what  a  grand 
book  it  is.  Let  ministers  do  this,  let  authors 
do  it,  let  societies  be  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  it.  It  is  being  done,  and  it  will  be 
more  and  more.  In  America  they  have  an 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  aiming  at  pro- 
moting among  the  people  study  of  the  Bible  on 
new  critical  lines.  Its  inspiring  soul  is  President 
Harper    of    the    University    of    Chicago.     Can 
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nothing  of  the  kind  he  set  agoing  among  us  ? 
Here  is  a  career  for  young  British  theologians 
possessing  the  comhined  gifts  of  modern  scholar- 
ship and  religious  enthusiasm,  devout  yet  fearless 
men,  Luthers  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  of  the 
approaching  twentieth. 


One  word  more.  Read  most  in  the  Psalms 
and  the  Gospels.  And  in  reading  the  Gospels 
don't  think  it  necessary  to  read  always  a  chapter. 
Read  a  story,  —  for  example,  the  woman  in 
Simon's  house, — and  think  about  it  now  and 
then. 


A    SALVATION    DETECTIVE    AGENCY. 

SOME  STRANGE  STORIES. 


The  history  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  developments  ;  one  thing  has  led  on  to 
another,  till  now  the  Army  is  a  comparatively  self- 
contained  organisation,  almost  independent  of  the 
outside  world — except  for  converts  and  collections. 
One  of  the  most  interesting,  romantic,  and — alas  1  it 
must  be  added — tragic  developments  of  the  Army's 
work  has  been  the  Inquiry  Department.  AVhen 
the  General  separated  the  Rescue  work,  and  put 
Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  in  charge,  he  could  see  that  it 
would  not  be  thoroughly  and  effectively  done  by 
simply  rescuing  the  girls  and  taking  them  into  the 
Homes.  He  felt  that  an  equally  important  part  of 
the  work  was  that  men  who  tempted  the  girls  should 
he  brought  to  justice.  He  therefore  determined  to 
start  an  Inquiry  Department.  And,  as  has  always 
been  the  case  with  the  Army,  when  the  need  was 
felt,  the  right  man  to  supply  the  need  turned  up. 
At  the  time  the  General  was  paying  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  a  certain  M.P.,  and  the  man  who 
had  the  task  of  tracking  this  British  legislator  was  a 
young  detective  then  serving  in  a  private  inquiry 
■office.  General  Booth  always  had  a  shrewd  eye  for 
the  man  he  wanted,  and  he  selected  this  young  officer 
— now  Staff-Captain  Clifford  Harland — to  organise 
his  own  Inquiry  Department.  That  was  nine  years 
ago.  To-day  the  Army  has  the  largest  detective 
agency  in  London,  and  by  means  of  its  world- 
wide organisation  has  every  facility  for  effectively 
doing  its  work.  As  Staff  -  Captain  Harland  says, 
it  is  now  easier  for  him  to  reach  a  man  in 
Melbourne  than  in  London  ;  for  London  is  the 
best  hiding-place  in  the  world,  and  contains  more 
criminals  than  any  other  six  large  towns.  Many 
of  the  Salvation  Army  officers  have  developed 
into  most  skilful  detectives,  and  with  a  number 
•of  men  like  these  all  over  the  world  the  Army 
has  been  able  to  get  many  a  wrong  righted,  many 
an  injustice  stayed. 

When  the  Inquiry  Department  was  once  started, 
it  was  thought  that  as  the  Army  had  such  far- 
reaching  means  of  communication,  it  might  use 
them  to  help  the  poor  in  finding  their  lost  and 
missing  relatives.  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary 
than  the  way  in  which  members  of  poor  families 
•fleparate  from  each  other,  leaving  no  word  behind  as 


to  where  they  are  going,  and  never  communicating 
when  once  away.  This  help  was  eagerly  taken 
advantage  of,  and  so  greatly  did  the  work  of  the 
Department  grow  that  it  had  to  be  divided  into 
two  wings — the  Lost  and  Missing  Friend  Section,  and 
the  Affiliation  Section.  Mr.  Harland  has  something 
like  two  thousand  search  cases  a  year  to  look  after, 
and  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  affiliation 
cases.  In  the  first  section  the  average  of  finds  is 
very  large — one  in  three.  Scotland  Yard — which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  detective  agency  in  the 
world — only  averages  one  in  tun.  Five  out  of  six 
of  the  people  who  seek  help  in  finding  their 
relatives  are  quite  unable  to  pay  anything,  and 
but  for  the  Army  would  never  set  inquiries  on 
foot ;  but  the  average  cost  of  an  inc^uiry  case  is 
only  four  shillings. 

Mr.  Harland's  office  is  in  that  quaint  old  part  of 
Hackney — Mare  Street— and  the  other  day  he  was 
good  enough  to  spend  a  whole  morning  in  telling 
me  about  his  work.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and 
was  the  first  assistant  master  appointed  under  the 
London  School  Board.  His  voice,  however,  failed, 
and  he  had  to  look  out  for  other  work  than 
teaching  ;  the  first  that  came  to  him  was  private 
detective  work,  but,  as  will.be  seen,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  "  teach  lessons."  Mr.  Harland  is  most 
enthusiastic  about  his  work,  and  has  more  than 
justified  the  General's  early  expectations  of  him. 
The  stories  he  has  to  tell  are  of  great  dramatic 
interest;  they  have  to  do  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  from  'Frisco  to  Tokio,  and  with  people  of  all 
positions.  The  way  in  which  with  the  slenderest 
of  clues  sad  tragedies  and  grievous  wrongs  have 
been  unravelled  is  simply  marvellous,  and  worthy 
of  the  clever  novelist.  Indeed,  with  such  a  wealth 
of  fact,  Mr.  Harland  himself  should  be  a  thrilling 
novelist ;  for  he  pri)ves  day  by  day  and  almost  hour 
by  hour  that  most  worn  of  all  sayings,  "  Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction." 

First  of  all  I  was  told  some  stories  of  how 
missing  relatives  have  been  found  like  needles  in 
haystacks.  One  was  of  a  little  child  of  five  who 
used  to  go  and  play  with  some  gipsy  children  when 
she  had  finished  school.  This  she  did  for  several 
days  ;  but  one  afternoon  she  did  not  return  at  her 
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usual  time,  and  her  parents  went  to  seek  her. 
But  they  could  find  neither  child  nor  gipsies,  for 
the  caravan  was  gone.  The  case  was  at  once  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  information  was  sent 
all  over  England  ;  but  for  years  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  child.  Ten  years  went  by,  and  then  a  lassie 
Captain  stationed  at  one  of  the  southern  watering- 
places,  sent  word  that  at  one  of  the  open-air  meetings 
a  girl  of  fifteen  had  come  to  her  crying  and  bruised. 
On  speaking  to  her,  the  girl  told  the  officer  that  she 
had  been  stolen  by  gipsies  as  a  child,  and  that  ever 
since  she  had  been  taken  round  in  their  caravan. 
Quite  recently  she  had  been  stabbed  in  the  back  and 
thrown  out  of  the  van  because  she  would  not  yield 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  blackguard  who  owned  it. 
The  girl  knew  nothing  of  her  parents,  or  of  their 
abode  —  only  her  name.  But  on  hearing  the 
particulars  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
War  Cry,  and  in  response  a  communication  was 
received  from  the  Dewsbury  police  saying  that  the 
description  was  that  of  a  girl  for  whom  they  had 
been  searching  for  ten  years.  At  the  same  time  a 
letter  came  from  one  of  the  Army  lieutenants  to 
eay  that  she  knew  a  family  of  the  name  advertised 
for,  living  near  Leeds,  and  they  turned  out  to  be 
the  child's  parents.  The  scene  at  Mare  Street 
when  mother  and  father  found  their  child  again 
was  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 

Another  story  of  a  less  romantic  kind  but  of  far 
too  frequent  occurrence  was  that  of  a  tailor  who 
found  trade  so  slack  in  London  that  he  determined 
to  seek  work  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  First  he 
went  to  Birmingham,  but  was  unsuccessful  there, 
and,  to  add  to  his  trouble,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  wife  to  say  that  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
resources  and  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  parish  authorities.  He  urged  her  not  to  do  that 
till  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  at  Stroud  he  got  an- 
other letter  telling  him  that  she  was  "  in  the  House," 
and  that  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  out.  This  was 
their  last  communication.  The  man  could  scarcely 
get  any  work,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  the  money 
due  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  to 
return  would  only  mean  imprisonment. 

After  a  winter  in  the  "House,"  the  wife  went  to  the 
Salvation  Army  to  see  if  they  could  help  her  to  find 
her  husband,  for  she  was  heart-broken  at  the  separa- 
tion. Inquiries  were  made  by  the  departments  in  all 
towns  where  the  man  might  be,  and  an  advertise- 
jnent  was  put  in  the  War  Cry.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  letter  was  received  from  the  man  saying  he  had 
heard  that  inquiries  were  being  made  for  him,  and 
ihat  he  was  as  anxious  to  hear  from  his  wife  as  she 
■was  to  hear  from  him.  At  the  same  time  he  pleaded 
that  he  might  not  be  given  away  to  the  parish 
authorities,  for  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  £25  due 
to  them,  they  would  certainly  imprison  him.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  return  to  London  if  he  could 
get  rid  of  the  Guardians'  yoke.  The  Army  then 
.succeeded  in  persuading  the  authorities  to  forego  the 


amount  due  to  them  ;  a  brother  promised  to  find 
the  man  work  ;  and  the  Army  set  the  family  up  in 
a  home  once  more,  and  they  have  got  along  all 
right  ever  since.  It  was  the  Paddington  Guardians 
who  did  this  kindly  act,  and  as  there  are  a  great 
many  Guardians  who  are  relentless  on  such  points, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  have  full  credit. 

One  day  the  South  African  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment sent  word  that  a  man  who  was  about  to  be 
married  at  Blomfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  had 
died  instead,  and  left  behind  him  about  £500  or 
£600.  He  had  been  very  reticent,  and  all  that  was 
known  of  him  was  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a 
printer  in  London  when  he  lived  there  twelve  years 
ago.  Well,  "a  printer  in  London"  is  not  a  Very 
exact  address,  and  search  was  made  for  over  a  week 
before  Mr.  Harland  came  across  any  clue.  Then 
he  got  hold  of  an  old  address  where  the  dead  man 
himself  had  lived  when  he  was  working  for  a 
certain  firm.  And  at  this  address,  instead  of  finding 
the  brother,  the  "  Salvation  "  detectives  discovered 
the  deserted  wife  and  two  children  of  the  dead  man, 
who,  of  course,  received  the  money  he  had  left.  It 
turned  out  that  when  the  husband  ran  away,  the 
brother  took  upon  liimself  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  wife  and  children,  and  when  the  news  came  of 
his  brother's  death — and  legacy — he  showed  a  dis- 
position to  marry  his  widow.  But  the  law  said, 
"  You  mustn't." 

The  stay-at-homes  evidently  believe  that  emigra- 
tion means  money,  though  they  do  not  seem  over 
eager  to  emigrate  themselves.  In  one  case  the 
belief  was  well  justified.  A  certain  woman  had 
an  uncertain  husband,  who  would  always  drink,  but 
never  work.  He  generally  managed  to  get  home  to 
meals,  and  did  not  scruple  even  to  take  the  food 
provided  for  his  children.  At  last  things  became 
so  desperate  that  the  woman  wrote  to  the  Army, 
saying  that  she  had  heard  of  the  Inquiry  Depart- 
ment, and  that  she  believed  they  were  people  of 
God ;  she  was  in  great  straits,  and  unless  one 
thing  could  be  done,  she  would  be  compelled  to  go 
into  the  workhouse.  Thirty  -  five  years  ago,  she 
said,  her  brother  went  to  Australia.  He  was  always 
a  frugal  man,  and  if  he  was  still  alive  she  was  sure 
he  would  be  able  and  willing  to  help  her.  All  the 
particulars  she  could  give  were  his  name  and  his 
age.  These  were  sent  out  to  Australia,  and  after 
six  months  the  woman  wrote  to  sa}^  that  her 
brother  had  sent  her  a  first  instalment  of  £50.  A 
delightful  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  hu.-^band, 
when  he  knew  that  his  wife  was  in  communication 
with  the  Army — but  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
communication — got  alarmed,  ran  away,  and  ceased 
to  trouble  his  wife  from  that  time.  Th\is  doth 
conscience  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

The  tragedies  which  are  the  outcome  of  simplicity 
on  the  one  hand  and  treachery  on  the  other  are 
only  too  well  known  to  the  Inquiry  Department. 
The}'  would  have   no  difficulty   in  giving  one  fur 
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THE    YOUNG  MAN 


each  day  of  the  year.  Mr.  Harland  told  me  one  case 
in  which  the  victim  was  a  bright  young  woman  who 
acted  as  companion.  She  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  Italian  who  was  "completing"  his 
education — save  the  mark — in  England,  and  was 
at  a  college  in  a  seaside  town.  The  old,  old  story 
was  repeated,  and  the  girl  found  herself  a  mother. 
The  gallant  Italian  went  to  sunnier  climes  when 
this  was  evident.  The  girl  knew  little  of  him. 
She  knew  his  name,  and  that  his  people  were  well 
off,  and  that  was  all.  In  her  trouble  she  wrote  to 
the  Army.  They  were  powerless  as  far  as  the  law 
was  concerned  to  do  anything,  but  if  moral  suasion 
was  of  use  they  promised  to  do  what  they  could. 
The  first  thing,  however,  was  to  find  the  scoundi'el. 
One  of  the  Army's  agents  in  Italy  was  communicated 
with,  and  after  some  search  it  was  found  that  the 
young  man's  father  lived  in  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  Italian  cities,  and  that  he  was  a  nobleman — 
which  shows  that  nobility  is  not  hereditary.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  thought  best  to  approach 
the  father  through  the  British  Consul.  The  Consul 
saw  the  father  and  son,  and  at  last  the  old  man  offered 
to  pay  the  girl  £100.  This  was  not  much  ;  but  no 
compulsion  could  be  put  on  him,  and  the  money 
was  accepted.  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  so  much 
liked  by  her  employer  that  she  took  her  back 
again. 

The  Army  has  been  extremely  successful  in 
getting  reparation— if  such  it  can  be  called — for 
the  victims  of  lust.  In  these  cases  craft  has  to  bi- 
used  against  craft.  Here  is  a  pitiful  story.  A 
young  girl  was  servant  in  a  large  hotel  to  which 
"  a  swell  "  used  to  come.  He  became  "  friendly  '' 
with  her,  and  one  day,  hearing  that  she  was  about 
to  leave,  asked  where  she  was  going,  and  why  she 
stopped  in  service.  "  I  shall  be  in  want  of  a 
housekeeper  soon,"  he  said.  "  Make  up  your  mind 
to  come  to  me."  After  some  thought  about  the 
matter,  she  accepted  his  proposal,  and  he  sent 
her  word  that  he  would  meet  her  on  a  certain 
day  at  Westminster  Bridge.  It  was  a  very  wet  day, 
and  when  he  met  her  he  said  that  he  would 
not  ask  her  to  go  to  his  house  that  night,  but 
he  would  take  her  to  a  place  where  they  could 
have  supper  and  where  she  could  sleep.  He  took 
her  to  a  hotel  ;  they  had  supper,  and  with  the 
supper  wine,  and  into  the  girl's  wine  a  drug  was 
placed.  In  the  morning  she  found  herself  alone 
in  one  of  the  hotel  bedrooms,  and  realising  what 
had  happened  she  went  to  the  management  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  the  man.  But  he  had  gone, 
and  no  one  knew  him.  A  doctor  was  called,  and  he 
said  that  she  was  still  under  the  influence  of  drugs. 
The  police  were  communicated  with,  and  they  re- 
ferred her  to  the  Army.  The  possibility  of  finding 
her  seducer  seemed  very  remote,  so  slender  were  the 
threads.  At  last,  with  infinite  patience  and  in- 
genuity, he  was  found  living  in  a  large  house  in 
the   south   of   London,   and   after   much   difficulty 


and  many  threats  he  was  induced  to  pay  something 
to  the  girl  he  had  wronged. 

I  might  repeat  many  more  stories,  but  I  have  no 
room,  and  have  still  to  tell  wdiat  seemed  to  me  the 
most  extraordinary  tale  of  all.  It  well  illustrates 
the  patience,  diligence,  and  care  with  which  the 
Army  does  its  woi-k  ;  and  it  vividly  shows  the 
relentless  Nemesis  which  follows  evil-doing. 

A  Salvation  Army  officer  was  travelling  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  came  to  San  Francisco  ;  there  she  stayed 
with  a  certain  lady  superintendent  of  a  girls'  working 
home,  who  told  her  a  strange  tale.  She  said  that 
two  girls  of  about  thirteen  and  fifteen  and  one  boy 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  a  fai'm  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  had  been  sent  by  sailing 
vessel  via  Cape  Horn—  a  route  which  takes  some 
four  months.  There  were  no  women  on  board,  and 
the  importunities  which  the  two  poor  girls  had  to 
suffer  from  the  sailors  were  terrible.  As  far  as  this 
lady  could  make  out,  the  children  had  been  sent  by 
their  guardian  to  a  relative  of  the  guardian's  wife, 
to  be  employed  as  she  thought  best.  The  children 
said  that  in  England  they  had  been  sent  to  difi'erent 
schools,  and  the  girls  had  aiso  been  to  convent 
schools  on  the  Continent.  Wherever  they  were 
sent  they  had  difi'erent  names  given  to  them,  so 
that  now  they  did  not  know  which  was  their  real 
name.  The)'  did  not  know  their  mother's  naine, 
and  could  only  give  their  ages  approximately. 
When  they  arrived  in  California,  they  were  put  to 
most  menial  work  and  treated  very  badly.  So 
pitiful  was  their  condition  that  the  neighbours 
made  a  fuss,  and  the  girls  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
lady  who  told  the  story  to  the  Salvation  Army 
officer.  She  asked  if  the  Inquiry  Department  could 
do  anything  to  unravel  the  story,  for  the  people  to 
whom  the  children  were  sent  seemed  to  lie  entirely 
ignorant  as  to  who  they  were. 

Here  indeed  was  a  task  !  A  long  list  of  names — 
all  of  which  might  be  false — was  the  only  clue. 
Mr.  Harland  at  once  went  to  Somerset  House  with 
the  list  to  see  if  he  could  trace  the  birth  of  any  of 
the  children.  At  first  there  was  no  success  ;  but 
after  a  while  he  came  to  an  entry  which  seemed 
as  if  it  referred  to  the  birth  of  one  of  the  children. 
The  name  certainly  corresponded  with  one  on  the  list. 
Only  the  mother's  name  was  given  ;  the  father  was 
not  mentioned.  The  next  step  was  to  visit  the 
place  where  the  child  was  born  and  interview  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  It  was  found  that  both  mother 
and  father  were  well  remembered.  They  had  lived 
there  as  man  and  wife,  but  they  were  not  married. 
A  sister  of  the  woman's  was  discovered,  and  so  the 
neck  of  the  difficulty  was  broken. 

The  facts  discovered  by  fui'ther  inquiry  were 
these:  —  the  so-called  "guardian"  who  had  sent 
these  children  abroad  was  in  reality  their  fatlier. 
When  he  first  met  their  mother  he  was  a  lawyer  in 
the  north  of  England.  Walking  through  the  streets 
one  day — he  was  then  unmarried — he  was  attracted 
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by  the  comely  figure  of  a  woman  looking  at  a  shop- 
window.  As  I  write  this,  there  is  constantly  before 
my  mind  the  face  of  that  woman  as  she  probably 
looked  that  day,  for  Mr.  Harland  showed  me  her 
photograph.  It  is  the  calm,  sweet  face  of  a  refined 
woman  ;  perhaps  a  trifle  sad,  but  with  a  quiet,  attrac- 
tive power.  Little  did  she  think  as  she  sat  for  that 
photograph  the  tragedy  that  would  one  day  be  told 
in  connection  with  it.  When  the  lawyer  spoke  to 
her  on  that  particular  day,  she  was  already  married, 
but  her  husband  had  deserted  her.  And  here  comes 
in  another  element  of  tragedy.  Nothing  is  known 
of  what  happened  to  that  man  ;  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  still  alive,  and  ignorant  of  the  fate  which 
befell  her  who  was  once  his  bride.  It  may  be  that 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth  he  may  read  this  story, 
who  can  say  ? 

But  to  return  to  that  town  in  the  north.  By 
subtle  steps  and  slow,  the  woman  became  the 
lawyer's  mistress  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  loved  each  other  : 
but  that  did  not  stay  the  coming  tragedy.  Ap- 
parently the  man  prospered  as  a  lawyer,  for  he 
came  to  London,  where  you  may  still  consult  him 
if  you  can  att'ord  his  fee.  When  he  moved,  he 
took  the  mother  of  his  children  to  a  suburb.  It 
would  not  do  to  have  them  qniU  in  town.  Besides, 
he  was  getting  just  a  little  tired  of  the  lot,  and 
another  woman — with  money  —  began  to  occupy 
his  attentions :  more  cannot  be  said.  This  led 
to  neglect  of  his  old  love  ;  and  the  neglect  led 
to  jealousy;  and  jealousy  to  heart-break;  and 
heart-break  to  drink;  and  drink  to  early  death. 
Shortly  before  her  death  she  gave  birth  to  a 
little  one,  and  about  the  same  time  its  father 
"  married "  for  the  first  time ;  but  he  did  not 
marry  its  mother.  It  is  said  that  the  lawyer  used 
to  send  one  of  his  assistants  to  ply  the  woman  with 
brandy,  and  it  is  darkly  hinted  that  something 
else  was  given  also.  When  she  died,  her  relatives 
wished  her  to  be  buried  near  her  home  ;  but  at 
first  he  would  not  consent.  At  length  he  yielded, 
on  the  promise  being  made  that  the  body  should 
be  taken  direct  from  the  train  to  the  cemetery. 
He  urged  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
sanitary  reasons.  But  that  promise  was  not  kept. 
The  body  was  taken  to  a  house,  and  the  coffin  was 
opened,  and  there  was  the  still,  quiet  face,  perfect  and 


untouched  by  decay — looking  as  if  it  slept ;  there 
was  no  trace  of  debauch  or  drink.  Had  poison 
preserved  the  body  from  decay  ? 

With  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  children  were 
found  in  the  way.  Besides,  they  were  getting  old 
enough  to  ask  inconvenient  questions.  So  after 
sending  them  to  various  schools,  he  transported 
three  of  them  across  the  seas.  A  third  girl  was 
sent  quite  alone  to  another  part  of  the  States, 
which  involved  a  long,  lonely  journey  down  one 
of  the  great  rivers.  She  was  quite  alone,  and 
one  of  the  engineers  of  the  boat  ruined  her. 
She  sufl'ered  terrible  consequences,  but  eventually 
she  joined  her  brother  and  sisters  at  'Frisco. 

Such  was  the  story  Mr.  Harland  unravelled  piece 
by  piece.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  went  to  see  the 
lawyer,  and  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  for 
his  children.  At  first  he  tried  to  bluff  the  whole 
thing, — he  really  does  not  care  one  scrap  even  now, — 
but  after  urgent  pressure  from  the  Army,  he  at  last 
sent  sufficient  money  to  give  his  children  a  good 
start.  One  of  the  poor  girls  died  recently,  but  the 
others  are  now  doing  well — thanks  to  the  Army. 
The  father  sent  sufiicient  money  to  pay  for  the 
burial  of  his  child,  and  should  any  of  the  other 
children  fall  ill  or  be  in  need  he  will  provide  for 
them.     But 

When  the  Dumb  Hour,  clothed  in  black. 

Bring  the  Dreams  about  his  bed, 
one  would  not  wish  to  be  that  man,  for  surely  "  the 
silent  voices "  which  beckoned  Tennyson  "  on,  and 
always  on,"  will  but  choke  and  torture  him. 

These  stories  have  concerned  people  of  all  stations, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  i\Ir.  Harland's  answer 
to  my  question  as  to  what  had  struck  him  most  in 
his  long  experience  of  this  work.  He  replied  that 
he  was  most  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  middle 
class  was  the  most  moral  class  of  the  population. 
The  immorality  of  the  upper  classes  he  ascribes  to 
the  high  pressure  at  which  they  live,  and  that  of 
the  lower  classes  to  their  overcrowding.  He  has 
known  cases  where  four  families,  making  sixteen 
persons,  had  occupied  one  room.  Mr.  Harland  is 
optimist  enough  to  believe  that — taking  the  increase 
of  the  population  into  account — immorality  is 
decreasing.  Surely  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  does  much  in  that  direction. 

P.  L.  P. 


That  citizen  is  the  best  who  does  his  best ;  who 
follows  the  light  as  God  gives  him  to  see  the  light ; 
who  concedes  to  all  the  races  of  mankind  what  he 
claims  for  himself ;  who  rigidly  respects  the  rights 
of  others  ;  who  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
others  ;  who  has  the  best  heart,  the  best  character, 
the  greatest  charity  and  sympathy ;  and  who  with- 
holds from  none  of  his  fellow- men  the  respect, 
privileges,  and  protection  he  claims  for  himself. 
Christian  character  is  the  best  character.  No  man 
anywhere   need   apologise  for  hehuj  a  Christian  man. 


—  William.  McKinley,  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  MINI.STER  had  a  visit  from  a  lady  who  said,  "  I 
hear  you  are  introducing  .some  dreadful  innovations 
into  your  church."  "  Indeed  ?"  he  replied.  "What 
innovations  have  we  introduced  ? "  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  "I  heard  you  read  the  Commandments  at 
the  communion."  "Is  that  all  you  have  heard?" 
was  the  reply.  "We  have  introduced  a  far  greater 
innovation  than  that."  "What  is  it?"  said  the 
good  lady.     "  We  try  to  keep  them,"  he  replied. 
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AN     ABSURD    OLD    LADY. 


By  W.  PETT  ridge. 


MK.    W.    PETT    r.IDGE. 

[From  a  Photo  by 
Martin  &  Sallnow.] 


There  was  argument  in  the  breakfast  -  room  at 
Rossetti  Mansions  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Hurleigh  at 
one  end  of  the  short 
table,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hurleigh  at  the  other, 
represented  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Treasury 
Bench  respectively.  It 
was  a  spirited  debate, 
as  the  first  heated  dis- 
cussion of  young  married 
folk  is  apt  to  be,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  press 
gallery  in  the  break- 
fast -  room  at  Rossetti 
Mansions  the  reporters 
would  have  headed  the 
account  "  An  Exciting  Scene  !  " 

"  Please  don't  say  another  word,  Charles,"  panted 
young  Mrs.  Hurleigh.  "You  have  said  all  that  is 
iiecessary  to  make  my  life  miserable." 

"You  will  have  the  satisfaction,"  said  Mr. 
Hurleigh,  holding  his  coffee-cup  with  a  hand  that 
trembled,  "of  knowing,  Helen,  that  you  are  alone 
to  blame." 

"  That  is  quite  ridiculous." 

"  I  confess,  dear,  there  you  are  an  export. 
As  an  authority  on  the  ridiculous  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  your  match." 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  never  attempted  to  do  so  ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Hurleigh,  trembling.  "  As  to  being  a 
judge  of  the  ridiculous,  it  is  natural  that  with  so 
unique  a  specimen  always  before  me  " — 

"  My  dear  Helen,"  interupted  the  young  husband, 
relenting  suddenly,  "  we  mustn't  quarrel." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  1  Why  shouldn't  we  quarrel 
if  we  like  to  do  so  ?" 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do  like  to  do  so." 
"  I,"  said  Mrs.  Hurleigh  wildly,  — "  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, am  enjoying  it  very  mucli  indeed.     It  lends  a 
taste  of  mustard  to  life  that  is  rather  attractive." 

But  there  were  no  signs  of  ecstasy  in  her  pretty 
face.     When  her  husband  very  soberly  took  hat  and 
coat  and  bent  to  kiss  her,  she  moved  away. 
"Won't  you  let  meV 

"  Certainlv  not.     Only  my  husband  kisses  me." 
"WeU,  but"— 

"You  are  a  very  different  person  to  my  husband. 
You  are  not  yourself  at  all." 

"  I  consider  you,  Helen,  a  very  irritating  young 
woman." 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  hear  that. 
Good-bye." 

"  Dinner  at  six  ? " 


"  /  shall  dine  at  my  aunt's  this  evening." 

He  was  struggling  to  maintain  composure. 

"Give  my  love  to  Lady  Nevan." 

"  I  would  rather  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
your  love.     Good-bye." 

And  now  a  strange  thing  has  to  be  reported,  the 
truth  of  which  must  appear  doubtful  to  some. 
These  must  accept  the  assurance  of  the  present 
writer  that  it  really  happened. 

Young  Mrs.  Hurleigh,  being  left  alone,  allowed  the 
maid  to  clear  away,  took  tip  her  needlework,  and, 
with  compressed  lips  and  decided  manner,  began 
the  stitching  of  some  miniature  garments.  Then 
quite  suddenly,  and  without  any  warning,  she  burst 
into  tears.  It  was  only  a  shower,  however  ;  and 
when  the  young  person  recovered  composure  she  sat 
very  still,  and  the  tiny  work  was  laid  aside.  Upon 
her  aunt  being  announced,  she  threw  a  Chinese 
shawl  over  the  small  garments,  and  kissed  her  quite 
cheerfully. 

"  Helen,  my  dear,"  said  old  Lady  Kevan  severely, 
"  you  have  been  crying." 

"  Oh  no,  aunt." 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  dear,  I'm  wrong." 

"  Yes,  aunt." 

"  It's  not  very  often  that  I  am  wrong,  Helen.  I 
hope  Charles  " — 

There  was  no  resisting  the  keen  cross-examination 
of  the  old  lady.  She  was  an  odd-looking  person, 
dressing  just  a  little  younger,  pei'haps,  than  was 
wise,  and  with  a  quaint  way  of  clicking  lier  tongue 
that  might  mean  almost  anything.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

"And  you  are  going  to  leave  him,  I  hope, 
instantly  ?  " 

"  I  hadn't  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  do  that 
exactly,  aunt ;  but  if" — 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear  !  You  must  leave  him,  by  all 
means.  You  take  the'  advice  of  an  old — I  mean  a 
middle  -  aged  woman,  who  has  seen  the  world. 
Leave  him  to  his  own  resources,  and  that  will  soon 
bring  him  to  his  senses." 

"You  think  that  would  be  wise?" 

"  My  dear  !  I  don't  think  anything  at  all  about 
it.     I  know.'' 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure  " — 

"You  have  your  own  money.  You  can  live  again 
with  me  ;  and  when  he  is  down  upon  hi.s  knees  you 
can  dictate  your  own  terms." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  young  lady 
thoughtfully. 

"  There  is  everything  in  it,  my  love.  Now,  you 
just  let  me  manage  this  affair,  and  I  will  liriug  you 
throush  all  right." 
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"  Vou're  very  good,  aunt." 

"  I  wish  that  could  be  said  of  the  men,"  said  Lady 
Nevan  wrathfully.  "  It's  a  gi'eat  pity  the  world  can't 
get  on  without  them.  What  does  them  good  is  to  meet 
with  a  woman  of  spirit  as  you  are,  dear,  who  makes 
up  her  mind  quickly,  and  sticks  to  it.  You  are 
quite  exceptional  in  that  respect,  Helen  ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  it  is  so.  I  had  no  idea  that  Charles 
would  turn  out  such  a  ruffian." 

"  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  call  him  a  ruffian, 
auntie." 

"  Ah  :  "  said 
the  old  lady 
warningly,  "  you 
are  giving  way 
already." 

"  Indeed,  in- 
deed, I  am  not. 
I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  change 
their  mind  as 
frequently  as 
they  change 

their  dre.ss." 

"  And  having 
decided,  then,  to 
leave  Charles, 
you  are  coming 
home  with  me  at 
once  % " 

The  younger 
lady  gave  a  sob 
of  half  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  aunt," 
she  said  re- 
signedly ;  "  I'll 
come  now.  Let 
me  just  write  a 
note.  I  must 
explain  my  ab- 
sence to  —  to 
Charles." 

"Make  it 
dignified,"  coun- 
selled Aunt 
Nevan,  "  and 
make  it  decisive. 
We       women 

have  been  trampled  on  long  enough,  Helen.  It 
is  high  time  we  made  ourselves  respected  and 
feared." 

It  was  a  trembling  hand  that  wrote  a  few  words, 
and,  deplorable  to  relate,  a  tear  blotted  the  signature. 
Lady  Nevan,  waiting  impatiently,  looked  it  over 
and  sniffed. 

"  I  should  have  made  it  stronger  if  it  had  been 
my  case,"  she  said.  "  But  still  it  will  do,  I  daresay. 
Come  on." 

A  silent  drive  to  the  house  in  Ennismore  Gar- 


' 'HELEN,    MY 


dens  where  Lady  Nevan  lived,  and  from  which 
Mrs.  Hurleigh  not  many  months  ago  was  married. 
The  old  lady  not  being  possessed  of  overwhelming 
riches  was  in  the  habit  of  having  a  hansom  for  the 
day  when  she  paid  visits,  and  on  the  way  liome  she 
talked  about  the  horse.  Young  Mrs.  Hurleigh 
stared  at  nothing  over  the  splashboard,  and  thought, 
and  thought,  and  thought.  Luncheon  was  for  her 
a  mere  Barmecide  feast,  and  she  was  glad  when,  it 
was  over. 
"We'll  soon  get  your  appetite  back  again,"  said 

Aunt  Nevau 
cheerfully.  "Af- 
ter a  month  or 
two  you  will  be 
quite  j'ourself." 

"  And  who  am 
I  to  be,  aunt,  in 
the  meantime  ? " 
"  Charles,  of 
course,  must  look 
out  for  himself," 
went  on  the  old 
lady  evasively. 
"  I  expect  he'll 
suffer  a  good 
deal  of  incon- 
venience ;  but, 
after  all,  it  serves 
him  right.  If  I 
had  my  way  I'd 
banish  the  vil- 
lain to  Siberia." 
"I'm  very 
grateful  to  you 
for  your  help, 
aunt  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Hurleigh 
meekly  ;  "  but 
you  mustn't  be. 
too  hard  on 
Charles. 

"  Good  heav- 
ens!" cried  Aunt 
Nevan  e  x  - 
plosively,  "  how 
can  anyone  be 
too  hard  on 
such  a  man  ?  I 
daresay  if  the  truth  were  known  he  never  cared  for 
you  in  the  least." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  said  the  younger  lady  de- 
cidedly. 

"  Never  cared  for  3'ou  in  the  least,  my  dear.  You 
are  just  beginning  to  find  him  out,  and  fortunately 
you  have  enough  sense  not  to  endure  the  whole 
gamut  of  derision,  of  abuse,  of  contumely,  of  spite  " — 
"  Aunt  Nevan !  I  can't  allow  you  to  talk  like 
that.  It  is  too  bad  to  speak  of  dear  Charles  in  that 
way.     I  won't  allow  it." 


DEAR,     SAID    OLD   LADT  NEVAN   SEVERELY, 
HAVE   BEEN   CRYING.'" 
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"  I  guessed  how  it  would  be  from  the  first,"  she 
went  on  severely,  and  ignoring  Helen's  protest. 
"  /  wonder  the  blackguard  didn't  strike  you." 

"Dear  Charles  would  never  dream  of  doing  such 
a  thing.  It  was  the  merest  trifle  that  we  quarrelled 
over  this  morning,  and  I " — 

"  Look  here,  Helen  !  don't  you  trouble  about 
the  scamp.  We'll  give  him  such  a  lesson  that  he 
shaU  never  forget.  Let  me  lie  down  here  on  the 
couch,  and  you — you  can  play  something  and  sing." 

The  old  lady  went  to  the  music  stand  and  picked 
out  with  much  care  a  piece  of  music  inscribed  in 
the  corner  with  Charles  Hurleigh's  initials.  Then 
she  composed  herself  comfortably. 

"  Play  away,"  she  said. 

Helen  played  the  symphony  of  the  song  which 
her  aunt  had  placed  in  front  of  her.  She  sang. 
She  had  a  very  pleasant  mezzo  voice,  that  had  the 
charm  of  intelligence  and  heart.  So  many  folk 
only  sing  words. 

Dear  love,  we  two  together  long  will  live. 

Through  years  we'll  keep  our  hearts  steadfast  aud 
true, 

And  at  the  end  when  death  calls  us  to  give 
Our  mortal  lives — 

A  choke  in  her  throat  stopped  her.  She  looked 
round  at  her  aunt,  whose  eyes  were  already 
closed. 

Our  mortal  lives — 

It  was  of  no  use.  The  lump  in  the  throat  would 
not  go.  She  remained  very  quiet  on  the  music- 
stool  until  the  regular  breathing  of  Aunt  Nevan 
made  her  feel  assured  that  the  old  lady  was 
asleep. 

Then  she  rose  and  hurried  swiftly  out  of  the 
room. 

"  I  think,"  said  old  Lady  Nevan,  rising  from  the 
couch  with  difficulty,  and  winking  at  herself  in  the 
glass  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  aristocratic,  "  that 


there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  for  a  few  hours. 
Janet,  order  the  cab  for  eight  o'clock." 

"  Very  well,  my  lady." 

At  half-past  eight  that  evening  the  old  lady  was 
let  in  by  the  neat  maid  at  the  door  of  the  flat  in 
Rossetti  Mansions.  She  warned  the  neat  maid  not 
to  announce  her,  and  walked  on  tiptoe  to  the  slightly 
open  door  of  the  small  drawing-room. 

"  Now  for  some  eavesdropping,"  she  said  good- 
humouredly. 

It  is  wrong  in  a  general  way  to  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  young  married  folk,  but  sometimes 
it  is  amazingly  diverting. 

"  I  was  quite  wrong  over  that  afl'air  this  morning, 
Helen." 

"Don't  tell  stories,  sir,"  she  said  reprovingly. 
"  It  was  1  who  was  wrong." 

"  We  must  never  quarrel  again." 

"  Not  seriously,  I  hope.  At  the  same  time,  we 
mustn't  allow  life  to  be  too  monotonous." 

"  What  would  Lady  Nevan  say,  I  wonder,  if  she 
knew  ? "  asked  Hurleigh  amusedly. 

"Aunt  Nevan,  Charles," — the  young  lady  spoke 
with  more  than  her  usual  decision, — "  Aunt  Nevan 
is  qxLxie  an  absurd  old  person." 

"  How  well  your  dear  brown  hair  looks  to-night  1 
Yes,  she  is  quite  an  absurd  old  person." 

Old  Lady  Nevan  drove  home  in  her  hansom,  and 
once  or  twice  on  the  journey  she  laughed  so  much 
that  the  horse  tried  to  turn  his  head  round  to  see 
what  the  fun  was  about.  The  driver  looking 
through  the  trap-door  concluded  that  his  fare  was 
feeling  on  uncommonly  good  terms  with  herself. 
The  day's  fare  that  he  received,  when  Lady  Nevan 
had  stepped  carefully  out,  amazed  him. 

"  Ah  : "  said  Lady  Nevan  to  the  cab-horse,  giving 
his  neck  a  friendly  tap  before  tripping  up  the  steps, 
— "  ah  !  a  woman  doesn't  live  in  this  world  for 
sixty-five  years  without  learning  a  little  how  to 
manage  people." 


L.  T.  MEADE'S  STORIES   OF  LONDON   LIFE 


now  appearing  in  The  Young  Woman,  under  the  title 
of  "  For  Fame  and  Fortune,"  are  attracting  great 
attention.  Mrs.  Meade  has  never  written  anything 
more  thrilling  than  the  stories  which  appear  in  the 
December  and  January  numbers.  We  advise  the 
readers  of  The  Young  Man  to  see  these  stories,  and 
then  hand  the  magazine  to  their  sisters  and  lady 
friends.  The  January  number  of  The  Youiuj 
Woman  also  contains  a  lively  and  interesting  sketch 
of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  by  Miss  Friederichs, 
with  a  beautiful  full  -  page  portrait  ;  a  paper 
addressed  to  "The  Musical  Girl,"  by  Rev.  H.  R. 


Haweis ;  two  very  strong  stories  by  Alan  St. 
Aubyn  and  Charles  Ed  ward es  ;  an  article  entitled 
"A  Picture  of  Health,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson;  a 
letter  "  To  the  Woman  who  cannot  dispose  of  her 
Daughters  "  ;  a  paper  on  "  The  Art  and  Science  of 
Courtship,"  by  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt ;  a  portrait 
and  sketch  of  Mrs.  McKinley,  the  wife  of  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States  ;  an  article  on  "  The 
Courtesies  of  Society,"  by  Phyllis  Browne  ;  "  Our 
Reading  Circle,"  conducted  by  W.  J.  Dawson  ; 
and  other  useful  and  entertaining  contributions. 
(Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  3d.) 


"HoTT  the  wind  howls  to-night !  "  said  the  melan-  thoughtful  eyes.  "  Toothache  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
choly  aunt.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  had  the  aunt.  "Yes.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  teeth 
toothache,"    suggested    a     little    girl    with     large,      of  the  gale?" 
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In  spite  of  discouraging  official  posters  to  the  con- 
trary, there  are  no  people  in  the  workl  that  do  so 
well  as  clerks,  in  the  Colonies — provided  only  that 
they  cease  to  remain  clerks  the  minute  they  arrive 
there. 

For  your  modern  clerk  is  a  good  deal  like  your 
modern  editor,  and  is  supposed  to  know,  and  gener- 
ally does  know,  something  about  everything  ;  and 
in  the  Colonies,  where  no  man,  strictly  speaking, 
can  be  said  to  have  a  trade,  because  he  cannot  aflford 
to  confine  himself  to  one  trade,  and  has  to  work  at 
any  trade  that  presents  itself,  it  is  just  this  initial 
smattering  that  gives  the  clerk  a  chance.  He  knows 
liow  a  thing  should  be  done,  in  theory  only,  perhaps, 
and  that  only  for  the  beginning  ;  but  he  generally 
commences  and  goes  through  with  the  thing  better 
than  the  average  labourer  who  has  done  it  before 
and  yet  is  even  now  ignorant  why  he  so  did  it. 

A  butcher  will  get  a  job  lumping  (loading  and 
unloading  shipping  on  the  wharfs)  ;  a  sailor  may  go 
round  selling  milk  on  a  dandy  (two-wheeled  hand 
truck)  ;  a  bricklayer  may  save  himself  from  starva- 
tion by  watering  cabbages  for  Chinamen  ;  a  house 
painter  may  go  up  country  sheep  -  shearing ;  a 
mechanic  shepherding  ;  a  mason  rail-splitting  and 
fencing.  But  the  clerk  can  do  aU  these  things 
better  than  they. 

It  is  granted,  of  course,  that  a  bush-man,  born  and 
bred  in  a  boundary-hut,  can  round  up  sheep  more 
neatl}-  than  the  emigrated  quill-driver  from  Cornhill ; 
that  an  apprenticed  and  certified  engine-driver  can 
bring  a  train  through  safely  where  the  other  would 
wreck  it ;  that  a  practical  pastoralist  knows  better 
than  he  how  to  rear  cattle.  But  the  Antipodes  are 
topsyturvydom  :  the  saUor  runs  away  into  the  desert, 
just  to  discontinue  being  a  sailor  ;  the  engine-driver 
can  never  get  an  engine  to  drive  ;  cattle  are  reared 
by  financiers  who  know  nothing  about  it.  The 
bush-man  either  drinks  himself  to  death  in  the 
towns,  or  saves  enough  money  to  start  a  selection  of 
his  own,  and  leave  his  former  place  vacant ;  the 
bricklayer  is  quite  useless  where  most  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood  ;  the  butcher  finds  the  meat  sold  by  the 
grocer,  who  is  also  the  haberdasher,  and  was  in  the 
old  country  probably  a  plumber  or  a  tram-conductor. 
So  people  just  have  to  do  whatever  they  can  ;  and 
the  clerk  can  thus  do  most  things  better  than  the 
other  labour-seekers. 

Strange  paradoxes  all  these,  I  am  aware,  and 
doubtless  to  be  cried  down  forthwith  as  arrant 
nonsense  ;  yet  merely  facts,  from  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  the  man  who  is  writing  them.  He  was 
a  consumptive  clerk  who  worked  his  way  out  to 
Australia  as  an  A.B.  (able-bodied  seaman)  ;  the  first 
thing  they  gave  him  to  do  was  to  steer,  and  he  failed — 
not  ignominiously,  only  by  comparison  (his  com- 


petitors, mark  you,  had  been  sailors  all  their  lives) ; 
so  he  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  seaman 
at  half  the  pay.  There  he  did  \\-eIl,  for  he  had  read 
a  good  many  nautical  books  at  the  London  libraries  ; 
and  when  he  signed  off  at  Melbourne  he  got  a  V.G. 
(very  good)  certificate. 

The  money  he  Iiad  made  coming  out,  he  spent 
while  looking  for  a  situation  in  an  ofiice  ;  then  after 
he  had  kept  Lent  for  a  fortnight,  he  got  a  job 
loading  bales  of  wool  in  a  home-bound  steamer. 
He  was  not  strong  ;  but  he  put  out  all  the  strength 
he  had,  which  the  working-man  doesn't  ;  and  when 
three  people  are  aU  pushing  at  the  same  bale  that 
sort  of  thing  passes  muster. 

Next  came  the  wallaby — which  word  perhaps 
needs  another  word  of  explanation.  It  is  a  good 
old  custom  in  Australia — alas !  now  dying  out,  or 
at  least  only  grudgingly  maintained — to  give  any 
stranger  who  presents  himself  at  a  sheep-station  at 
sundown  (Anglice,  sunset),  rations  of  flour,  mutton, 
and  tea.  There  are  consequently  always  a  lot  of 
men  tramping  the  back-country  with  their  blankets 
on  their  shoulders  looking  for  work  ;  and  they  travel 
far  into  the  interior  on  their  journeys,  knowing  that 
if  there  is  not  work  to  be  had,  they  are  all  the  same 
assured  from  starvation.  Work,  of  course,  there  is, 
especially  at  shearing-time  and  the  harvest ;  but 
the  risk  of  searching  it  would  be  too  great  unless 
the  day's  tucker  was  guaranteed.  If,  then,  there 
is  a  job  going  (sheep-shearing  means  employment 
for  twenty  to  fifty  men),  a  selection  is  made  from 
these  "sundowners,"  who  forthwith  transfer  their 
blankets  to  the  shearers'  hut ;  the  rest  sleep  in  some 
outhouse,  and  the  next  morning  start  again  on  the 
wallaby  for  another  homestead. 

And  taking  it  all  round,  they  do  very  well :  they 
never  starve,  sometimes  they  even  get  tobacco  ;  the 
twenty  or  thirty  miles'  walking  every  day  keeps 
them  in  splendid  condition,  and  after  a  little  time 
they  become  quite  used  to  the  bundle  on  their 
left  shoulder.  Occasionally  some  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous quit  the  three-chain  roads  and  take  a 
short  cut  across  the  paddocks  (a  paddock  in 
Australia  is  about  three  miles  square) ;  occasionally 
also  they  get  bushed  and  starve  to  death  and  are 
never  afterwards  heard  of ;  but  then  life  is  nowhere 
Utopian,  not  even  in  the  Land  of  Gold. 

This  sort  of  thing  a  clerk  can  generally  do  as  well 
as  the  others.  At  home  he  has  enjoyed  himself  in 
walking  tours  or  at  athletic  sports ;  the  suppleness 
his  leg-joints  have  thus  acquired  comes  in  remark- 
ably convenient  now.  He  can  boil  his  tea  and 
mutton  as  well  as  the  others  ;  lie  can  eat  it  with  as 
much  appetite,  and  it  certainly  does  him  as  much 
good.  Then  he  can  sing  a  good  song — that  will  be 
a   source   of   much    tobacco    revenue.     If    trouble 
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arises,  he  will  not  have  forgotten  his  boxing  practice 
at  the  Polytechnic  ;  he  is  henceforth  secure  in  the 
top  rank. 

Also,  when  he  strikes  the  boss  for  work,  he  knows 
how  to  speak  out  straightforwardly.  Roust-a- 
bouting  he  will  be  able  to  do  at  first  sight ;  sorting 
out  the  small  trimmings  of  wool,  dirty  and  clean  ; 
picking  up  the  fleeces  from  the  shearers ;  drafting 
and  branding  the  sheep  in  the  yards.  He  can  even 
try  his  hand  at  shearing  ;  the  boss  won't  mind,  for 
he  only  gets  paid  by  the  piece  ;  and  even  if  he 
completeh'  kills  a  sheep,  he  will  only  get  fined  two 
and  sixpence.  But  at  shearing  he  generally  suc- 
ceeds :  his  hand  is  light,  if  not  powerful ;  he  clips 
the  wool  evenly,  if  not  quickly  ;  and  so  the  fleece 
is  of  more  value  and  will  at  the  same  time  leave  a 
better  growth  for  next  year. 

Then  in  the  evening  he  can  offer  to  do  the  cow- 
boy's work  by  bringing  in  the  cows  for  milking. 
They  give  him  a  horse  and  he  goes  off ;  in  about 
three  days  Ije  can  ride  quite  passably.  He  can  even 
offer  to  milk  the  cows  after  he  has  bailed  them  up  ; 
the  cowboy  (in  Australian  the  "groom")  will 
proljably  prefer  to  lie  back  and  yarn  in  the  hut  and 
let  him  do  it :  also  if  lie  does  not  get  quite  so  many 
buckets  of  milk,  that  doesn't  much  matter  ;  there 
are  always  more  cows  than  are  needed,  and  so  most 
of  the  milk  is  wasted.  Here  again  his  sensitive 
fingers  will  be  an  advantage.  In  addition,  he  will 
not  be  so  brutal  with  the  poor  beasts  as  the  regular 
man  ;  the  cows  appreciate  that,  and  give  their  milk 
more  freely. 

Ne.xt,  the  harvest :  it  is  all  machine-work,  to  be 
acquired  with  a  day's  practice ;  men  are  scarce 
about  that  time,  and  the  practice  is  soon  obtained  ; 
the  strength  has  come  in  the  meanwhile,  and  the 
clerk  may  with  justice  label  himself  as  "one  of  the 
best."  Stripping  is  driving  a  couple  of  horses  ; 
winnowing  is  turning  a  handle  ;  thrashing  is  a 
matter  of  manipulation  with  a  two  -  pronged  fork 
and  the  co-operation  of  a  steam-engine.  And 
through  all  the  long  hot  day  come  frequent  periods 
of  "smoke-oh"  —  refreshing  intervals  of  tea  and 
tobacco. 

In  between  the  seasons  come  variegated  patches 
of  luck  :  these  I  can  best  explain  in  illustration. 
Among  the  crowd  of  sundowners  to  a  shearing- 
station  came  a  former  bookkeeper  to  a  firm  of 
London  wholesale  linen-drapers  ;  he  got  a  job 
"dagging,"  which  is  the  unpleasant  occupation  of 
chipping  away  the  dirt  on  the  sheep's  hind-quarters 
to  prepare  them  for  the  shearers.  He  took  the  job, 
and  made  six  weeks  at  30s.  a  week,  five  meals  a  day, 
and  plug  at  3s.  6d.  the  pound.  He  did  his  work 
well  ;  and  when  the  other  men  were  paid  off,  he 
got  another  day  cleaning  up  the  shed  after  them. 
He  had  finished  that  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
was  leaning  on  his  broom,  thinking  of  home,  when 
the  overseer  told  him  to  go  up  to  the  house  to 
scrub  down  the  verandah.     So  he  took  his  broom 


and  bucket  up.  He  hadn't  time  to  commence 
before  the  overseer's  sister  came  out. 

"Jim,"  she  said, — his  real  name  was  Eustace,  but 
he  had  quickly  found  it  expedient  to  drop  that, — 
"Jim,"  she  said,  "  I'm  in  trouble." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  answered,  dripping  his  broom  in  the 
water. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  you  needn't  worry  about  that  : 
I  sent  for  you  really  about  something  else." 

"  Yes  %  "  he  queried. 

"  Yes,"  she  assented.  And  then  it  all  came  out. 
She  was  in  love  with  the  wool-sorter  (a  very  im- 
portant man  this,  sent  by  the  firm  who  is  buying 
the  crop,  to  control  the  different  qualities  and  fix 
the  price),  and  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
she  had  said  no,  and  he  had  gone  away.  Now  she 
knew  she  loved  him,  and  she  wanted  to  send  him  a 
letter  to  bring  him  back  :  only — she  could  not  write. 

Jim  understood  :  he  took  the  broom  out  of  the 
bucket,  and  washed  his  hands  in  it.  Then  they 
went  into  the  house  ;  she  told  him  what  to  write, 
and  Jim  just  wrote  it.  Then  she  gave  him  tea  and 
scones — the  best  scones  he  had  tasted  since  he  left 
Scotland ;  and  as  he  was  going  back  to  the  solitary  hut 
she  was  galloping  off  to  the  station  to  post  the  letter. 

There  was  a  wedding.  Jim  was  there  :  of  course 
he  got  chummy  with  the  wool-sorter — and  his  wife. 
To-day  Jim  is  in  a  confidential  post  in  the  office  of 
the  wool-sorter's  firm  ;  he  will  be  managing  director 
before  he  dies.  Jim — he  is  Eustace  again  now — 
told  me  the  yarn  in  a  Melbourne  club  ;  I  am  going 
to  put  it  in  a  book. 

Incidents  like  this — positive  occurrences — are 
innumerable.  Two  cockles  (cockatoo  —  a  small 
farmer)  were  making  a  deal  with  a  mare  :  neither 
could  write:  my  friend,  a  clerk,  standing  near, 
drafted  the  receipt  for  them.  The  buyer  promised 
him  the  mare's  first  foal :  he  got  it  (he  was 
boundary-riding  on  a  station  at  the  time),  and 
reared  it.  After  a  time  he  sold  it  for  a  thousand 
guineas ;  bought  a  farm  in  New  Zealand  ;  is 
making  more  money  than  he  knows  what,  to  do 
with  ;  thinks  of  selling  out  and  coming  home  to 
settle  down  ;  is  inquiring  for  a  London  residence 
in  Park  Lane. 

Two  men — a  former  agricultural  labourer  and  a 
former  clerk — were  prospecting  round  Coolgardie  : 
they  had  pegged  out  a  claim  and  were  "dry- 
blowing  "  on  it  when  a  stranger  strolled  up.  "  Give 
you  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  lot,"  says  the  enterpris- 
ing stranger.  "  All  right,"  answers  the  agricultural 
labourer,  "if  my  mate  approves."  "Not  much,"  objects 
the  clerk  ;  "  there's  more  gold  deeper  down."  Then 
he  goes  to  town  and  worries  experts  and  other  likely 
people  in  a  judicious  manner  ;  he  gets  a  shaft  sunk 
and  a  syndicate  formed  ;  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  the  former  clerk  receive  thirty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  property. 

A  clerk  was  waiting  in  Sydney  :  he  had  delivered 
all   his  letters   of  introduction  ;    he   had   been   to 
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dinner  with  several  influential  people  ;  they  all 
promised  to  remember  his  address  and  let  him 
know  if  anything  should  turn  up  ;  and,  Micawber- 
like,  but  not  so  gay-heartedly  as  he,  he  was  hourly 
expecting  this  something  to  turn  up,  this  lucrative 
appointment,  of  which  the}'  would  let  him  know. 
He  was  still  hopeful,  and  wore  three  white  shirts  a 
week  ;  but  lie  took  them  to  the  laundry  himself. 
One  afternoon,  while  he  was  there,  there  was  trouble 
going  on  :  a  customer  had  lost  his  receipt — that 
amusing  hieroglyphic  on  red  tissue  paper — and  the 
Chinese  proprietor  would  not,  and  indeed  could  not, 
give  him  his  clothes  without  it.  When  things  had 
calmed  down,  and  the  irate  client  departed,  an  idea 
came  to  our  clerk  :  he  explained  it  to  the  Celestial, 
who,  with  a  perspicuity  peculiar  to  his  race,  under- 
stood it — and  approved.  And  the  same  day  the 
clerk  took  up  his  place  in  the  laundry  :  every  parcel 
of  dirty  linen  that  came  in  he  untied,  and  wrote  the 
list  in  English  ;  the  proprietor  added  his  mark  in 
Chinee,  and  there  were  no  more  mistakes.  The 
Englishman  got  a  pound  a  week,  and  (as  in  Govern- 
ment institutions)  his  washing ;  business  increased, 
and  with  it  his  wages.  A  sort  of  friendship  sprung  up 
between  him  and  his"boss"  ;  and  one  day  the  Celestial 
— who  in  this  ease  was  a  "  white"  man — offered  him 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  importation  of  tea  ;  further,  he 


gave  him  the  address  of  a  compatriot  in  the  business 
in  China,  and  lent  him  the  money  to  open  a  small 
shop.  Now  the  quondam  clerk  has  one  of  the 
largest  tea  warehouses  off  the  Circular  Quay  ;  and 
I  read  in  a  paper  the  other  day  that  he  had  laid 
the  foundation-.stone  of  a  magnificent  institute,  the 
cost  of  which  he  has  paid  every  penny  himself,  and 
richly  endowed  in  addition. 

To  go  on  would  be  wearisome  :  the  thing  is  plain, 
and  plainly  proved.  It  simply  resolves  itself  into 
this.  A  clerk,  by  his  very  education  and  clerical 
experience,  has  more  general  aptitude  and  acumen 
than  the  lower  run  of  men  who  frequent  the 
Colonies  ;  he  can  easily  and  quickly  attain  their 
peculiar  and  particular  knowledge,  and  is  much  less 
handicapped  than  they  by  a  change  of  profession. 
Given  average  health  and  strength,  and  that  comes 
quickly  at  "  the  other  end,"  he  can  beat  his  other 
competitors  in  the  struggle  for  life  ;  exceptional 
chances  come  to  him,  and  he  is  exceptionally  fitted 
to  snap  them.  For  expert  skill  there  is  little 
demand,  and  always  more  than  sufficient  supply  ;  a 
Jack-of-all-trades  is  everywhere  welcome,  and  your 
clerk  is  your  ideal  Jack.  There  is  always,  then, 
room  for  a  clerk  in  the  Colonies — provided  only, 
as  I  said  before,  that  he  is  much  more  than  a  clerk 
when  he  gets  there.  Alfred  Slade. 
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By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 
("  Madge,"  of  "  Truth.") 


I  SUPPOSE  there  was  never  yet  a  woman  who  had 
not  somewhere  set  up  on  a  pedestal  in  her  brain 
an  ideal  of  manhood.  He  is  by  no  means  immutable, 
this  paragon.  On  the  contrary,  he  changes  very 
often.  If,  however,  the  woman  whose  ideal  he  is 
grows  upward  in  every  way  as  she  grows  older, 
then  these  changes  all  go  to  improve  him,  and  by 
the  time  he  is  finished  he  is  a  very  fine  creature. 
He  never  is  finished  till  the  brain  of  his  creator 
ceases  to  work,  till  she  has  added  hf^r  last  touch  to 
him,  and  has  laid  down  the  burden  of  life. 

Like  every  other  woman,  I  have  my  ideal  of  man- 
hood. The  difficulty  is  to  describe  it.  First  of  all, 
he  must  be  a  gentleman ;  but  that  means  so  much 
that  it,  in  its  turn,  requires  explanation.  Gentle- 
ness and  moral  strength  combined  must  be  the 
salient  characteristics  of  the  "  gentleman,"  together 
with  the  polish  that  is  seldom  acquired  but  in  one 
way — by  constant  association  with  those  so  happily 
placed  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  influences  of 
education  and  refinement  all  through  their  lives. 
He  must  be  thoughtful  for  others,  kind  to  women 
and  children  and  all  helpless  things,  tender-hearted 
to  the  old  and  the  poor  and  the  unhappy,  but  never 
foolishly   weak    in   giving   where   gifts    do    harm 


instead  of  good.  His  brain  must  be  as  fine  as  his 
heart,  in  fact.  There  are  few  such  men ;  but  they 
do  exist.  I  know  one  or  two.  Reliable  as  rocks, 
judicious  in  every  action,  dependable  in  trifles  as 
well  as  the  large  affairs  of  life,  full  of  mercy 
and  kindness  to  others,  aff'ectionate  and  well-loved 
in  their  homes,  their  lives  are  pure  and  kindly. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  clever  man  that  no  one 
could  be  a  gentleman  all  round  who  had  not 
knocked  about  the  world  and  associated  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  good  and  bad.  Experiences  like  these 
are  like  the  processes  for  refining  gold.  The  man 
who  emerges  unharmed  from  the  fire  of  poverty 
and  its  associations  and  who  retains  his  independent 
manliness  in  relations  with  those  high-placed,  must 
have  within  him  a  fibre  of  strength  that  is  the  true 
essence  of  manliness.  So  many,  alas  1  go  down, 
down,  when  "  puirtith  cauld "  touches  them  with 
her  terrible,  chilly  finger.  And  so  many  become 
obsequious  and  subservient,  false  to  themselves,  in 
dealings  with  those  above  them. 

Well,  my  ideal  does  neither.  He  is  always  true 
to  himself,  and  "  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
And  he  must  have  a  sense  of  humour,  too.     Other- 
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wise  he  would  be  far  from  perfect.  How  life  is 
brightened  by  a  sense  of  fun !  Think  of  what 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  would  be,  if  all  were 
to  be  as  solemn  and  as  serious  as  some  folk  would 
have  it ! 

If  good  manners  are  not  practised  at  home,  but 
are  allowed  to  lie  by  until  occasion  calls  upon  their 
wearer  to  assume  them,  they  are  sure  to  be  a  bad 
fit  when  donned.  It  may  be  a  mere  trifle  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  saying  "  If  you  please "  and 
"  Thank  you  "  readily,  but  it  is  no  trifling  defect  in 
a  young  man  to  fail  to  do  so.  If  he  does  not  jump 
up  to  open  the  door  for  his  mother  or  sister,  he  may 
omit  to  do  so  some  day  when  the  neglect  will  tell 
against  him  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  please 
whom  he  would  gladly  give  much. 

Carelessness  in  dress  and  personal  appearance 
amount  to  bad  manners.  In  the  home  there  is 
.sometimes  a  disagreeable  negligence  in  this  respect. 
At  the  breakfast  -  table  unkempt  hair,  untended 
finger  nails,  and  a  far  from  immaculate  collar  are 
occasionally  to  be  seen,  especially  on  late  comers 
who  do  not  practise  the  ingratiating  politeness  of 
puuctuality.  Lounging,  untidj'  habits  are  another 
form  of  bad  manners.  The  ill-bred  young  mau 
smokes  all  over  the  house,  upstairs  and  downstairs, 
and  even  in  his  mother's  drawing-room.  He  may 
be  traced  from  room  to  room  by  the  litter  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  he  leaves  behind  him.  The 
present  fashion  of  taking  one's  reading  in  piUs,  so  to 
speak,  snatching  it  in  scrappy  paragraphs  from 
weekly  miscellanies,  is  but  too  favourable  to  this 
lack  of  order.  In  this  young  man's  own  room  there 
is  chaos.  The  maids  have  endless  trouble  in  clearing 
up  after  him.  His  tobacco  is  spilled  over  tables, 
chairs,  and  carpets.  His  handkerchiefs,  ties,  socks, 
and  collars  are  lying  about  in  every  corner  of  the 
room.  To  save  himself  trouble,  he  bangs  all  the 
doors  instead  of  gently  latching  them.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  if  he  could  but  reali.se  that  all  this  is 
"  bad  manners,"  he  would  become  as  neat  as  he  is 
now  the  reverse,  and  would  be  as  decorative  at  table 
as  he  is  at  the  present  moment  unornamental. 

It  is  not  only  young  men  whose  standard  of 
behaviour  in  the  house  is  a  low  one.  Masters  of 
the  house,  fathers  of  families,  men  of  middle  age 
who  are  terribly  put  out  if  anyone  fails  in  duty 
to  them,  are  sometimes  conspicuously  ill  -  bred  in 
everyday  matters.  They  are  late  for  every  meal, 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  other  members  of  the  family 
and  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  servants.  Polite 
to  the  world  outside,  they  are  brusque  and  dis- 
agreeable in  their  manner  at  home  ;  rough  to  the 
servants,  rude  to  their  wives,  and  irritable  with 
their  children.  Sometimes  a  good  heart  and 
considerable  family  affection  are  hidden  away 
behind  all  this,  but  the  families  of  such  men  would 
be  very  glad  to  compound  for  a  little  less  affection 
and  hidden  goodness  and  rather  more  gentleness 
and  outward  polish. 


Apart  from  faults  of  temper,  men  fall  into 
careless  habits  of  speech  and  manner  at  home,  and 
one  form  of  this,  namely,  habitually  using  strong 
language  in  the  presence  of  women  and  children, 
is  particular  offensive.  Besides,  it  defeats  itself  ; 
for  if  the  forcible  expressions  are  intended  to 
e.xpress  disapprobation  they  soon  become  weak  and 
powerless  to  do  so,  because  they  ai'e  used  on  every 
possible  occasion.    After  a  time  they  lose  all  meaning. 

I  know  a  family  where  there  are  sons  and 
daughters,  the  latter  charming  and  in  every  respect 
joung  gentlewomen.  But  the  sons  fall  far  below 
their  level.  They  come  to  the  door  with  thunder- 
ing knocks  that  make  everyone  in  the  house  start 
disagreeably  with  surprise,  walk  through  the  hall 
without  introducing  their  muddy  boots  to  either 
scraper  or  door-mat,  sit  down  to  meals  without 
the  usual  preliminary  of  hand-washing  and  hair- 
brushing,  and  are  altogether  rough  and  unpresent- 
able. If  fiiends  call  at  the  house,  these  young  men 
rush  away  from  the  chance  of  encountering  them, 
or  if  they  cannot  help  meeting  them,  they  blush 
scarlet,  look  very  gaudie  and  uncomfortable,  and 
feel  miserable.  They  knock  things  over  out  of 
pure  awkwardness,  and  never  realise  that  the  secret 
of  the  whole  matter  is  the  want  of  self-training. 
Girls  are  animated  by  a  greater  wish  to  please,  an 
amiable  desire  that  need  not  be  confounded  with 
vanity,  and  this  wish  has  led  the  sisters  of  these 
young  men  to  practise  those  small  acts  of  daily  self- 
denial  which  after  a  while  produce  the  highest  self- 
culture  so  far  as  manners  go.  What  is  habitual 
neatness  but  constant  coercion  of  human  nature's 
innate  indolence  %  What  is  politeness  in  the  home 
but  the  outcome  of  affection  and  self-respect,  and 
the  suppression  of  all  those  natural  instincts  of  self- 
seeking  that,  allowed  their  way,  produce  the  worst 
manners  in  the  world  ? 

If  any  young  man  desires  to  be  a  perfect  gentle- 
man he  must  begin  in  his  own  home.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  some  young  men  unobtrusively 
attentive  to  their  sisters,  watchful  of  every  need 
of  their  father  and  mother,  cheerful  and  pleasant 
in  their  manner,  full  of  fun  and  brightness,  yet 
never  losing  the  gentleness  that  denotes  the  fine 
nature,  and  so  beloved  in  the  home  for  all  these 
endearing  qualities  that  when  they  leave  it  they 
are  sadly  missed.  The  father  misses  them  for  the 
pleasant  companionship,  the  sisters  miss  them  for 
the  boyish  snirits  and  the  exuberant  fun  that  never 
exceed  the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  refinement; 
and  the  mother  misses  them  more  than  anyone  else, 
for  no  one  better  than  she  knows  how  many  times 
a  day  her  boys  have  set  aside  their  own  wishes  in 
deference  to  hers  quietly,  silently,  unostentatiously — 
in  a  word,  out  of  pure  good  manners,  in  the  deepest, 
highest,  and  truest  sense  of  the  words.  Such  gentle, 
virile  natures  look  out  at  the  world  through  the 
countenance,  which  is  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  them  wherever  they  go. 
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I.— IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


There  is  an  erroneous  impression  abroad  tliat  the 
present  House  of  Commons  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  young  men  than  its  predecessor.  It 
may  be  that  a  lower  figure  represents  the  average 
age  of  members,  but  the  number  of  those  wlio  may 
fairly  be  described  as  young  men  is  much  about  the 
same  as  in  the  last 
Parliament.  Arbi- 
trarily fixing  for  this 
purpose  the  limit  of 
youtli  at  thirty,  we 
find,  for  instance,  that 
of  the  candidates 
elected  in  1892,  forty 
were  under  that  age, 
whilst  of  those  re- 
turned at  the  General 
Election  of  1895, 
forty  -  three  had  not 
passed  it.  In  point 
of  ability,  however, 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  probably 
never  had  a  stronger 
force  of  young  men — 
young  men  of  achieve- 
ment as  well  as  of 
promise. 

By  far  the  greater 
number  of  these 
young  legislators  owe 
their  seats,  of  course, 
entireh'  to  their 
wealth  and  social 
position.  A  small 
group  may  also  be 
said  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament by  virtue  of 
their  family  name, 
although  in  some  cases,  at  anyrate,  they  have 
already  shown  ability  woi'thy  of  the  name — to 
wit.  Lord  Cranborne  and  Lord  H.  Cecil,  sons  of 
the  Prime  Minister;  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
the  son  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  ;  ilr.  Victor 
Cavendish,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Devonshire  ;  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  son  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Smith  ;  and  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli,  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Apart  from  these 
there  is  the  respectable  number  of  young  men  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Commons  who  have  worked  for  and  won, 
more  or  less  by  their  own  efforts,  a  recognised 
position  in  public  life,  such  as  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  Mr.  George  Lambert,  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis, 
and  the  Hon.  George  Curzon. 
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Of  these  names  two  stand  in  distinct  pre-eminence 
by  weight  of  parliamentary  influence — those  of  the 
past  and  present  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  But  even  more  remarkable— and  to  the 
young  man  of  ambition  even  more  interesting — than 
the  rise  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Curzon  to 

Ministerial  rank,  is 
the  career  of  the  two 
most  noteworthy 
"  free  lances,"  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and 
Jlr.  Dalziel.  The 
memliers  for  the  Ber- 
wick division  of 
Northumberland  and 
the  Southport  divi- 
sion of  Lancashire 
entered  public  life 
with  all  the  adventi- 
tious advantages 
which  the  possession 
of  ample  means  and 
social  distinction  can 
1  lestow — Eton  or  Win- 
'hester,  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  leisure 
for  travel,  a  ready 
purse  for  a  can- 
didate's calls,  influ- 
•  ntial  friends  among 
lie  political  "  powers 
ihat  be."  On  the 
ilher  hand,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  entered 
Parliament  before  he ' 
was  thirty,  and  Mr. 
Dalziel  enjoyed  for 
some  time  the  distinc- 
tion belonging  to 
the  youngest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst  known — or  unknown — to  the  world  at  large, 
the  one  simply  as  a  countr}'  solicitor,  the  other  as  a 
London  journalist.  This  being  so,  the  making  of 
tlieir  parliamentary  reputations  must  obviously  be 
due  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  tlieir  own  personal 
qualities. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  chosen  by  the 
Carnarvon  Liberals  to  fight  their  battle  at  a  bye- 
election  in  April  1890,  he  was  contemptuously 
described  by  his  opponent  as  "  a  mere  boy  "  and 
"  the  boy  alderman."  But  the  young  solicitor,  who 
though  only  twenty-seven,  and  looking  less,  had 
already  distinguished  himself  on  the  local  Town 
Council,  soon  silenced  such  sneers  by  gaining  the 
seat  against  a  local  landowner.     When  tlie  figures 
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were  officially  aunoimced,  the  crowd  sent  up  "  three 
cheers  for  the  boy-M.P."  The  Carnarvon  Liberals 
were  i50  pleased  by  this  feat  that  they  wished  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  election  ;  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  although  by  no  means  a  rich  man,  firmly 
declined  the  otTer.  "  The  mere  boy "  has  since 
then  kept  his  seat  with  an  increased  majority, 
and  shown  a  mastery  over  the  "  forms "  of  the 
House  which  won  the  praise  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  When  the  Carnarvon  bye  -  election 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  country,  the 
Daily  News  described  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  "a 
fluent  and  charming  speaker."  In  the  House  of 
Commons  his  speeches  have  been  forcible  rather 
than  charming,  full  of  keenness  and  vigour.  These 
qualities  have  been  used  with  independence — notably 
in  his  attack  on  the  late  Government  respecting 
Welsh  Disestablishment — as  well  as  loyalty  ;  but 
during  last  session  they  were,  on  the  testimony  of 
its  leader,  of  great  service  to  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  Young  Wales,  but  he  is  not  himself  a  native 
Welshman.  The  son  of  a  school  teacher,  he  was 
born  thirty-three  years  ago  in  Manchester.  But  at 
an  early  age  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to  school  at 
Llanstumdwy,  and  he  often  addresses  his  constitu- 
ents in  Welsh.  It  was  on  this  subject  of  the 
vernacular  that  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech  by 
calling  attention,  in 
Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, to  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  County 
Courts  of  Wales  of 
judges  who  could 
not  speak  Welsh. 
On  such  a  question 
the  new  member 
spoke  with  the  ex- 
perience gained  from 
the  large  practice  as 
solicitors  which  he 
and  his  brother  had 
built  up  in  Carnar- 
von and  the  district. 
Stern  and  unbend- 
ing as  he  is  when 
putting  forward  these 
wrongsofhiscountry, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George 
can  be  pleasantly 
genial,  and  sociallj' 
he  enjoys  as  much 
popularity  at  the 
National  Liberal 
Club  as  at  the  House. 

A  personal  rather 
than  a  party  triumph 
signalised  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dalziel's  entrance  in- 
to    the     House     of 
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Commons.  For  the  vacancy  at  Kirkcaldy,  created 
by  the  death  of  Sir  George  Campbell  in  February 
1892,  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  claimants. 
Four  were  Liberals,  including  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice,  an  ex-member  of  the  Government. 
Young  as  he  was, — then  only  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  and  known  simjily  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Scottish  Leader, — Mr.  Dalziel  was  ultimately 
left  to  fight  out  the  election  with  the  Conservative 
candidate,  which  he  did  with  complete  success. 
This  was  chiefly  due,  no  doubt,  to  appreciation  of 
the  manful  stand  which  Mr.  Dalziel  liad  just  then 
made  by  voice  and  pen  on  behalf  of  the  men  in  the 
great  Scottish  railway  strike.  Mr.  Dalziel  has  since 
secured  an  ever-increasing  measure — as  tested  by 
the  election  figures — of  the  constituency's  confidence 
by  the  ability  of  his  speeches  and  the  diligence  of 
his  parliamentary  work.  Part  of  his  excellent 
parliamentary  record  is  doubtless  due  to  the  luck 
of  the  ballot,  by  which,  as  many  readers  will  know, 
is  eft'ected  the  distribution  of  the  time  available  for 
the  Bills  and  motions  of  private  members.  It  is  this 
luck  which  has  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  his 
short  parliamentary  life,  to  carry  resolutions  in  favour 
of  the  payment  of  members.  Home  Rule  for  Scot- 
land, the  second  ballot  at  parliamentary  elections, 
and  Home  Rule  all  round.  But  Mr.  Dalziel  has 
backed  his  luck  by  concise  and  ett'ective  speech,  a 

winning  manner  and 
tactful  skilL  In  his 
school  career,  which 
began  at  Borgue 
Academy,  —  Borgue 
in  Kircudbrightshire 
is  his  native  place, — 
continued  at  Shrews- 
bury School,  and  was 
finished  at  King's 
College,  London, 
Mr.  Dalziel  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an 
athlete.  He  is  still 
an  enthusiastic  oars- 
man, and  during  the 
summer  spends 
nearly  all  his  spare 
time  upon  the  water. 
A  bachelor  still,  Mr. 
Dalziel  resides  for 
about  half  his  time 
in  a  flat  at  Putney, 
and  for  the  other  half 
in  a  cottage  at  Dun- 
mow,  in  Essex. 

Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  Mr.  George 
Curzon  are  two 
young  men  of  whom 
a  modern  Plutarch 
might  one  day  give 
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parallel  portraits, 
their  points  of  con- 
trast and  of  simi- 
larity are  so  clear 
and  distinct.  Sir 
Edward,  a  scion  of 
the  jjreat  Northum- 
berland family  whose 
name  is  bound  up 
with  the  first  Re- 
form Bill,  is  a 
Kadical  of  earnest 
social  sympathies  ; 
the  Hon.  George, 
son  of  a  peer  in 
Holy  Orders,  Lord 
Scarsdale,  is  a  Tory 
of  aggressive  Im- 
perial views.  The 
one  is  a  speaker  of 
much  charm  of 
manner  and  graceful 
phrasing,  who  is  ever 
modest,  and  is  some- 
times hesitating,  not 
to  say  ineffective, 
because  of  his 
modesty  ;  the  other 
had  the  reputation 
of  an  orator  at  the 
Oxford  Union,  and 
although  a  really 
able    and    w  e  1 1- 

informed  contributor  to  debate,  has  suffered  ever 
since  from  his  endeavours  to  maintain  this  reputa- 
tion. The  one  began  his  parliamentary  career  in 
1885  as  member  for  the  constituency — the  Berwick 
division  of  Northumljerland — in  which  he  was  born  ; 
the  other  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  South  Derby- 
shire, but  failed,  and  in  the  following  year  (1886) 
was  glad  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Southport 
division  of  Lancashire.  The  one  has  given,  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  life  in  England  ; 
the  other  is  probably  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  social  condition  of  Korea  than  with  that  of 
Whitechapel.  Finally  Sir  Edward  married  a 
daughter  of  his  neighbour,  Major  Widrington,  in  the 
midst  of  his  first  election,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
whilst  Mr.  George  Curzon  was  a  bachelor  till  about 
two  years  ago,  when  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  he 
married  an  American  girl  who  was  both  pretty 
and  rich.  The  peer's  son  and  the  baronet  are  two 
of  the  best-looking  men  in  the  House,  and  both 
retain  something  of  their  youthful  appearance. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  one  of  many  young  Oxford 
men  whose  interest  in  Liberal  politics  was  stirred 
and  strengthened  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Eighty 
Club.  During  the  '85  Parliament  he  delivered 
several  speeches  at  its  festive  Ijoard  that  gave 
even  greater  promise   than   his  utterances  in   the 
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House  of  Commons. 
But  it  was  the  Con- 
ference in  1891, 
which  framed  the 
famous  Newcastle 
Programme,  that 
gave  Sir  Edward 
his  first  real  oppor- 
tunity. At  Tyne- 
side  he  was  practi- 
cally at  home,  and 
speaking  in  the  city 
which  has  Earl  Grey 
as  the  subject  of  its 
principal  monu- 
ment. Sir  Edward 
delivered  an  address 
which  for  quiet 
eloquence  and 
earnestness  of  con- 
viction still  lingers 
in  the  memory  of 
Novocastrians.  At 
the  Foreign  Office, 
as  lieutenant  to 
Lord  Rosebery,  there 
was  little  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  Sir 
Edward's  own  abili- 
ties ;  his  work  chiefly 
consisted  in  acting 
as  the  mouthpiece 
in  the  Lower  House 
he  had  an  unbounded 
In  this  work  he  showed 


of  the  chief  for  whom 
admiration  and  esteem, 
discretion  and  skill  without  ever  descending  to 
the  evasion  which  is  sometimes  sedulously  cul- 
tivated as  the  highest  art  of  an  Under 
Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
Lord  Roseberj'  gave  up  the  Foreign  Secretaryship 
to  become  Piime  Minister,  and  ^^■as  succeeded 
by  Lord  Kimberley,  the  subordinate  had  greater 
opportunities  of  initiative,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  he  showed  a  grasp  of  the  more  difficult 
features  in  our  international  relations  which,  by 
this  time,  had  his  party  remained  in  office,  would 
probably  have  brought  him  high  renown. 

It  is  perhaps  to  his  gifts  as  a  traveller  rather 
than  as  a  speaker  that  Mr.  Curzon  owes  the  success 
he  has  so  far  achieved.  None  of  his  more  important 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  quite  hit  the  mark — a  circumstance,  it  must 
be  added,  due  to  the  height  of  their  aim  more  than 
to  anything  else.  Mr.  Curzon  has  even  yet  not 
quite  freed  himself  from  the  ego  of  the  superior 
jierson,  although  it  is  becoming  much  less  assertive. 
How  rampant  it  once  was  let  me  indicate  by  one 
short  quotation.  It  is  fronr  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Curzon  on  the  resolution  in  tavour  of  the 
payment  of  member.-j,  which  was  intniduced  by  Mr. 
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William  Allen,  tlie  young  member  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  in  March  1895  :  "  In  electing  him 
(Mr.  Curzon)  his  constituency  not  only  did  what 
he  thought  was  a  wise  thing,  but  they  also  of  their 
own  initiative  preferred  him,  an  outside  stranger, 
with  reasonable  means  at  his  disposal,  to  a  crowd 
of  presumably  better  qualified  candidates  who 
existed  in  their  midst."  Nevertheless,  this  speech 
— as  are  all  Mr.  Curzon's  speeches — was  of  good 
debating  power.  It  is  his  misfortune  rather  than 
his  fault,  perhaps,  that  as  yet  the  only  speech  of  his 
which  is  remembered  is  remembered  against  him — 
the  speech  at  the  last  General  Election,  in  which  he 
predicted  a  halcyon  period  in  our  foreign  politics. 

As  a  traveller  Mr.  Curzon  found  quite  a  new 
road  to  success  in  public  life.  On  leaving  Oxford 
in  1883  he  made  a  tour  round  the  world,  re- 
garding all  that  he  saw  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  British  Foreign  Minister  in  jjosse.  He  noted  the 
particular  parts  of  the  earth  where  questions  of 
importance  to  British  interests  were  likely  to  arise, 
— such  as  Korea,  the  Pamirs,  Chitral,  and  Afghanis- 
tan,— and  in  subsequent  journeyings  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  them  such  as  is  possessed 
by  no  other  member  of  Parliament.  The  first 
resvilts  of  this  travel  were  such  works  of  political 
geography  as  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  published  in 
1888,  and  Prohlems  of  the  Far  East,  published  quite 
recently.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  perusal  of 
these  books  rather  than  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Curzon's 
speeches  which  led  Lord  Salisbury  to  offer  him 
the  Under  Secretaryship  for  India  in  1891,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  thirty  -  first  year.  So  far 
Mr.  Curzon  has  not  shone  quite  as  brilliantly 
as  was  expected  on  the  Government  Bench.  But 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  in  him  Lord  Salisbury  has 
had  an  invaluable  assistant — an  assistant  whose 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  East  has  proved  equal 
to  the  most  exacting  demands  ;  without  Mr.  Curzon 
at  his  right  hand  it  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
Lord  Salisbury  would  have  continued  to  double 
the  parts  of  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister.  The 
young  Minister,  it  should  be  added,  has  gone 
through  the  most  trying  time  the  Foreign  Office 
has  had  for  a  generation  without  turning  a  hair, 
although  for  months  Mr.  Curzon  had  to  almost 
completely  sacrifice  the  social  pleasures  for  which 
he  has  no  small  liking. 

Mr.  George  Lambert,  the  member  for  the  South 
Molton  division  of  Devonshire,  is  chiefly  spoken 
of  as  the  one  representative  the  tenant  farmers 
have  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  reality  he  is 
more  remarkable  as  an  example  of  early  success 
in  public  life.  The  land  that  he  farms  is  princi- 
pally freehold,  and  at  his  father's  death  his  patrimony 
was  £30,000.  But  when  only  twenty-two— three 
years  after  succeeding  to  his  father's  estate — Mr. 
Lambert  stood  for  the  Devonshire  County  Council, 
and  defeated  a  local  magnate.  Whilst  still  in  his 
teens  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  General 


Election  of  1885  as  a  speaker  at  Liberal  meetings 
in  Devonshire,  when  he  aroused  much  enthusiasm 
by  addressing  the  labourers  in  their  own  native 
dialect.  This  was  remembered  in  1890,  when  his 
party  were  seeking  for  a  candidate  in  the  South 
Molton  division  to  fight  the  territorial  influence  of 
the  Portsmouth  family.  But  Mr.  Lambert,  perhaps 
distrusting  his  twenty-five  years,  would  not  accept 
the  undertaking  until  the  invitation  had  been 
backed  by  the  names  of  2000  electors.  The  ordeal 
came  upon  him  sooner  than  he  expected.  The  Earl 
of  Portsmouth  died  in  the  following  year  ;  his  son. 
Lord  Lymington,  succeeded  him,  and  thus  created 
a  vacancy  in  the  division.  The  Liberals  of  Devon- 
shire still  fondly  remember  how  the  3'oung  candidate 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and 
carried  the  constituency  by  storm,  converting  a 
majority  of  1600  against  him,  into  one  of  1200  in  his 
favour.  What  is  more,  at  the  two  subsequent  elec- 
tions Mr.  Lamliert  has  improved  upon  this  figure. 

From  boyhood  Mr.  Lambert  cultivated  the  virtue 
of  self-reliance.     At  fifteen  he  left  North  Tawton 
School  for  his  home  at  Spreyton,  and  next  year  was 
placed  by  his  father  in  management  of  a  farm.     It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  the  young  man  once  carried  his 
independence  far  enough   to   displease  his   father, 
who    consequently     modified    his     -ndll.      As    the 
modification    was    in    favour    of    his    sister — Mr. 
Lambert  was  an  only  son — it  probably  troubled  him 
little.     In  his  youth  ilr.  Lambert's  Radicalism  was 
possibly   too  impulsive   for  his   father's  approval, 
extending  as  it  did,  I  believe,  to  nationalisation  of 
the  land.     Still  staunch  in  Radicalism,  Mr.  Lambert 
is   regarded  as  an  able  exponent  of  the  advanced 
view  of  the  agricultural  question,  and  as  such  was 
included  in  the  recent  Royal  Commission.     Of  his 
sincerity  Mr.  Lamliert  has  given  a  practical  pledge 
by  his  action  with  reference  to  labourers'  allotments. 
In  recognition  of  the  signal  victory  Mr.  Lambert 
had  won  for  his  cause,  Mr.  Gladstone — ever  ready  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to   a  young  man's   career — 
selected  the  member  for  South  Molton  to  move  the 
Address  at  the  beginning  of   the  session  of  1893. 
Mr.  Lambert  made  as  much  as  is  usually  made  of 
such  an  occasion,  but  wisely  confines  his  part  in 
debate,  as  a  rule,  to  those  agrarian  questions  which 
he  understands  so  well.     Mr.   Gladstone's  compli- 
ment was  appreciated  warmly  throughout  Devon- 
shire, for  the  young  member  for  South  Molton  is 
popular   even   with   his   opponents.     He    has  won 
many  friends  among  them  by  his  fondness  for  all 
sports ;  he  can  shoot,  hunt,  fish,  and  play  cricket 
with  almost  equal  success.     Mr.  Lambert  is  also  an 
enthusiastic   "Volunteer,   has    passed    through    the 
School  of  Instruction  at  Wellington  Barracks,  and 
holds  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  3rd  Devon 
(Militia)  Regiment.     In  some  respects  Fortune  has 
been  very  kind  to   Mr.   Lambert,  but  he  has  un- 
doubtedly made  an  excellent  use  of  her  favours. 
Frederick  Dolman. 
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OUR    READING    CIRCLE. 


Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


SUBJECT  FOR  JANUARY:    "THE  POETRY  OF  PATRIOTISM." 


"  Christianity,"  says  Renan  somewhere,  "  kills 
patriotism " ;  aud  spurious  patriotism,  which  is 
oaly  self-love  on  a  larger  scak— the  patriotism  of 
Increase  D.  O'Phace,  Esquire,  for  example,— 

Nay,  the  war  is  a  war  that  true  paytriots  can  bear,  ef 
It  leads  to  the  fat  promised  land  of  a  tayriff,"— 

Christianity  does   undoubtedly   condemn.     But   to 
say  that  true  patriotism  is  discouraged  by  Christianity 
is  altogether  untrue.     Love  of  Fatherland,  like  love 
of  friends  and  home,  is  a  natural  virtue,  and  though 
it  be  true  that  Christianity  teaches  universal  brother- 
hood, yet  that  doctrine  is  no  more  the  negation  of 
patriotism  than  it  is  the  negation  of  family  affection. 
That  universal  good-nature  which  loves  everybody 
in  general  so  much  that  it  does  not  care  for  anybody 
in  particular,  gets  no  countenance  from  religion. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone 
can   study   either  history   or  the    Bible   and   yet 
suppose  that  Christianity  and  a  passionate  love  of 
country  are  in  any  wise  incompatible.     The  story 
of  our  nation  certainly  does  not  prove  that  religion 
stifles  patriotism.    And  if  I  were  attempting  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  literature  of  patriotism, 
the  very  first  book  to  which  I  should  need  to  ask 
your  attention  would  be  our  sacred  Scriptures  ;  for 
nowhere  will  you  find  a  more  intense  patriotism 
than  glows  in  the  words  of  some  of  its  psalmists 
and  prophets.     And  in  New  Testament  times,  when 
the  Jewish  nation  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  even 
those  who  knew  that  her  ancient  glory  had  departed 
for  ever,  still  clung  to  her  with  passionate  longing. 
Paul  could  wish  that  he  himself  were  anathema  from 
Christ  for  his  brethren's  sake,  his  kinsmen  accord- 
ing  to   the   flesh.      And   who   can   forget   Christ's 
reverence  for  the  great  names  in  Jewish  history. 
His  observance  of  His  nation's  customs.  His  tears 
over  the  doomed  city  of  Jerusalem  ?     Did  He  not 
say  that  He  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel?     And  when  He  sent  forth  Hi.s 
disciples  on  their  world-wide  mission,  did  He  not 
charge  them  to  "begin  at  Jerusalem"?     He  who 
says   that   Christianity    kills    patriotism   has   mis- 
understood either  or  both. 

But  I  may  not  discuss  this  point  further  now. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  best  poetry  in  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  has 
uttered  itself.     I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  poets 

'  Either  Henley's  Lyra  lleroica  (Nutt,  2s.  6d.),  or  Lang- 
bridge's  Ballads  of  the  Brave  (Methuen,  2s.  6d.),  recom- 
mended as  a  text-book.  The  latter  is  considerably  fuller  ; 
but  the  former  is,  on  the  wliole,  greatly  to  be  preferred. 


of  our  own  country  ;  and  even  then,  so  wide  is  the 
subject,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  little  more  than  make 
out  a  rough  kind  of  catalogue.  The  subject  may 
be  studied  in  two  different  ways  :  we  may  follow 
the  chronological  order  of  the  poets  themselves,  or 
of  the  events  which  they  celebrated  in  their  song. 
These  are  the  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Henley  and 
Mr.  Langbridge  respectively ;  each  has  its  own 
merits  ;  but  the  latter  involves  one  in  so  many 
uncertainties,  whereas  the  former  is  simplicity 
itself,  that  I  shall  follow  in  Mr.  Henley's  footsteps 
without  hesitation. 

"  When  we  came  to  Britain,"  writes  ilr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  speaking  of  our  early  English  literature, 
"  we  were  great  warriors  and  great  sea-pirates,"  and 
all  our  early  poetry  is  full  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 
fire  and  fierceness  of  war  ;  but  of  this,  and  of  those 
fine  old  ballads — like  Chevy  Chase — that  sang  them- 
selves in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  the  people 
long  before  they  took  the  form  in  which  we  now 
know  them,  I  have  no  space  now  to  speak.  We 
come  next  to  "  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth," 
when,  as  Mr.  Brooke  tells  us,  amid  the  poetry  of 
Romance,  Chivalry,  Religion,  and  Love,  there  rose 
a  poetry  which  devoted  itself  to  the  glory  of  England. 
Among  these  early  patriotic  poets  Michael  Drayton 
holds  an  honourable  place.  Born  the  year  before 
Shakespeare,  his  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
has  found  its  way  into  most  of  our  collections  of 
patriotic  poetry.  But  it  is,  of  course,  to  Shakespeare 
himself  that  we  look  as  our  first  great  singer  of 
England's  greatness — 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceiitrsd  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  deini-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands — 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

And  indeed  the  whole  literature  of  patriotism  has 
little  to  equal  and  nothing  to  surpass  the  great 
passages  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  and  some  other 
of  the  historical  plays. 

The  yield  of  the  following  century — especially 
when  we  remember  the  stirring  events  of  which  it 
was  the  witness — is  surpi'isingly  slight.  Lovelace 
maintains  his  slender  hold  almost  by  virtue  of  a 
single   couplet.      Andrew    Marvell,   Milton's  brave 
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compatriot,  is  now  well-ni[;h  forgotten  save  for  liis 
OAr  on  Cromwell's  Return  from  Ireland,  and  its 
oft-quoted  lines  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Even 
Milton  himself,  true  patriot  as  he  was,  could  scarcely 
claim  a  place  in  this  category  were  it  not  for  two  or 
three  of  liis  sonnets — notably  that  on  Fairfax— in 
which  we  catch  the  echoes  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

Our  next  great  name  is  Cowper ;  but  since  the 
two  poems  to  which  he  owes  his  place  here  have  been 
made  familiar  to  us  all  by  our  school  reading-books, 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  name  them  :  Boadicea  and 
The  Loss  of  the  lioyal  George.  Nor  must  the  author 
of  "Scots  wha  hae"  be  forgotten,  though  Burns's 
influence  on  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  his  country- 
men is  due  not  so  much  to  individual  poems  on 
distinctively  patriotic  subjects  as  to  the  fact  to 
which  Principal  Shairp  has  made  admirable  re- 
ference. "When  Burns  appeared,"  he  says,  "the 
spirit  of  Scotland  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  fatigue 
that  followed  a  century  of  religious  strife,  the 
extinction  of  her  Parliament,  the  stern  suppression 
of  the  Jacobite  risings,  the  removal  of  all  symbols 
of  her  royalty  ami  nationality,  had  all  but  quenched 
the  national  spirit.  Englishmen  despised  Scotchmen, 
and  Scotchmen  seemed  ashamed  of  themselves  and 
of  their  country.  A  race  of  literary  men  had  sprung 
up  in  Edinburgh  who,  as  to  national  feeling,  were 
entirely  colourless,  Scotchmen  in  nothing  except 
their  dwelling-place.  The  thing  they  most  dreaded 
was  to  be  convicted  of  a  Scotticism.  Among  these 
learned  cosmopolitans  in  walked  Burns,  who  with 
the  instinct  of  genius  chose  for  his  subject  that 
Scottish  life  which  they  ignored,  and  for  his  vehicle 
that  vernacular  which  they  despised,  and  who, 
touching  the  spring  of  long-forgotten  emotions, 
brought  back  on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  a  tide 
of  patriotic  feeling  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers." 

But  greater  than  any  that  I  have  yet  mentioned, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Shakespeare,  and  not  to  be 
overtopped  by  any  yet  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  name 
of  William  Wordsworth.'  In  his  truly  magnificent 
ode,  T/te  CJiaracter  of  the  Happy  Warrior,  and  his 
great  sonnets  on  Liberty,  we  touch  once  moie  the 
high-water  mark  of  patriotic  poetry.  The  ode, 
inspired  in  part  at  least  by  the  national  emotion 
awakened  by  the  death  of  Nelson,-  is  truly  named 
by  Mr.  Myers  "a  manual  of  greatness."  "Tliere 
is,"  he  says,  "a  Roman  majesty  in  its  simple  and 
weighty  speech."  One  of  the  sonnets,  familiar  as  it 
is,  I  will  venture  to  quote — 

It  is  not  to  Ije  thought  of  that  the  Flood 

Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 

Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 

Hath  flowed,  "  witli  pomp  of  waters,  uuwithstood," 

'  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  in  any  comjiarisons 
that  are  made  m  this  paper  between  one  poet  aud  another, 
it  is  as  poets  of  patriotism  only  th.at  they  are  sjioken  of. 

2  See  article  ou  "Nelson"  in  The  Yocng  M.vn  for  Nov- 
ember 1896. 


Roused  though  it  be  fnll  often  to  a  mood 
Wliich  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and  sand 
Should  perish  ;  and  to  evil  aud  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invinciljle  Knights  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Tliat  Shakespeare  spake  ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  everytliing  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth '.s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

If  I  do  not  linger  over  the  name  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  my  apology  must  be  that  his  Lays  are  so 
widely  known,  and  my  space  so  limited.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  both  liy  his  poems  and  novels  Scott  carried 
to  full  flood  the  tide  which  Burns  first  turned.^ 
The  great  bulk  of  Thomas  Campbell's  work  is  fast 
slipping  from  men's  minds  to-day  ;  but  his  three 
splendid  war  songs  have  set  his  name  on  high,  and 
as  long  as  men  care  for  England,  or  love  good  poetry, 
they  will  read  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  The  Battle 
of  the  Baltic,  and  Hohenlinden.  Charles  Wolfe,  an 
Irish  clergyman,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two, 
yet  lived  to  write  one  short  poem  that  can  never 
die.  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  had  a  curious 
history,  which  Mr.  Henley  summarizes  as  follows : — 
"  It  was  printed,  not  by  the  author,  in  an  Irish 
newspaper ;  was  copied  all  over  Britain  ;  was  claimed 
by  liar  after  liar  in  succession  ;  and  has  been  re- 
printed more  often,  perhaps,  than  any  poem  of 
the  century."  Byron's  Isles  of  Greece,  and  Lines 
on  Waterloo  (from  Childe  Harold),  Mrs.  Hemans' 
Casabianca,  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  England's 
Dead,  and  Macaulay's  Lays  must  be  named,  that 
my  catalogue  be  not  too  glaringly  incomplete, 
but  having  named  them  I  must  therewith  be 
content. 

Of  the  poetry  of  patriotism  which  belongs  'to 
our  own  day,  Swinburne's  England,  some  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  resonant  lines,  and  William  Watson's 
noble  sonnets  on  betrayed  Armenia,  deserve  honour- 
able mention.  Among  the  older  poets — not  forgetting 
Browning's  splendid  ballad,  Herv^Riel — let  me  single 
out  three  for  special  reference.  Mr.  Henley  declines 
to  give  Aytoun  a  place  in  his  anthology  ;  neverthe- 
less, his  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers  have  enjoyed  an 
immense  popularity,  and  whatever  their  faults, 
have  all  the  tire,  the  speed,  the  swing  of  the  best 
ballad  poetry.  I  stood  one  summer  day  in  the 
doorway  of  a  farmstead  looking  down  on  the  Pass 
of  Killiecrankie  and  read  The  Burial  March  of 
Dundee.  There  at  my  feet  was  the  very  spot  where 
two  hundred  years  ago  the  wild  clansmen  of  the 
North,  throwing  away  their  firelocks  and  grasping 
their  claymores,  swept  like  "a  hurricane  of  steel" 
on  the  Southern  redcoats,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie  was  lost  and  won.  I  am  no 
lover  of  war,  but  who  will  wonder  that  as  I  stood 
theie  I  yielded  to  the  spell  of  lines  like  these  ?— 

s  See  Shairp's  Essay  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letter 
Series,"  quoted  above. 
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On  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie 

Yester  morn  our  army  lay  : 
Slowly  rose  the  mists  in  columns 

From  the  river's  broken  way  ; 
Hoarsely  roared  the  swollen  torreut, 

And  the  Pass  was  wrajit  iu  gloom 
When  the  clansmen  rose  together 

From  their  lair  amidst  the  hroom. 
Then  we  belted  on  our  tartans, 

And  our  bonuets  down  we  drew, 
And  we  felt  our  broadsword's  eilges, 

And  we  proved  them  to  be  true  ; 
And  we  prayed  the  prayer  of  soldiers, 

And  we  cried  the  gathering-cry. 
And  we  clasped  the  hands  of  kinsmen, 

And  we  swore  to  do  or  die  ! 

Like  a  tempest  down  the  ridges 

Swept  a  hurricane  of  steel. 
Rose  the  slogan  of  Macdonald — 

Flashed  the  broadsword  of  Lochiel ! 
Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley 

'Mongst  the  foremost  of  our  baud — 
On  we  poured  until  we  met  them, 

Foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  baud. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  like  drift-wood 

When  the  floods  are  black  at  Yule, 
And  their  carcases  are  wliirliiig 

In  the  Garry's  deepest  pool. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  us — 

Living  foe  there  tarried  none 
On  the  field  of  Killiecrankie 

When  that  stubborn  fight  was  done  ! 

The  second  poet  whom  I  wish  to  mention,  Francis 
Hastings  Doyle,  deserves  a  wider  audience  than  lie 
has  yet  secured.     No  less  an  authority  than  Pro- 


fessor Saintsbury  has  declared  his  volume,  The 
Return  of  the  Guards,  to  contain  some  of  the  best 
songs  and  jioems  on  military  subjects  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  language  ;  and  of  these,  Tlie  lied 
Thread  of  Honour  and  The  Private  of  the  Buffs  are 
the  finest.  But,  of  course,  the  greatest  poet  of 
patriotism  of  our  time,  who  is  also  little  less  than 
the  greatest  of  any  time,  is  Tennyson — 

Since  Shakespeare  and  since  Wordsworth  none  hath  sung 
So  well  his  England's  greatness. 

Tennyson  was  a  patriot  long  before  he  was  a 
Laureate.  In  his  boyish  days  he  believed  in 
England's  greatness  and  sang  of  it ;  and  though  it 
may  be  that  alike  in  his  earlier  and  later  effusions 
he  sometimes  approaches  perilously  near  to 
"jingoism,"  one  has  only  to  mention  the  Ode  on 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  The  Defence  of  Luclcnow, 
The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The  Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade,  and  above  all  T%e  Revenge,  to 
remember  how  great  is  our  debt  to  him. 

I  close  as  I  began.  There  is  a  spurious  patriotism, 
which  utters  itself  only  in  the  base  rant  of  jingoism, 
and  which  is  detestable  to  no  one  more  than  to 
the  present  writer.  But  there  is  also  a  genuine 
patriotism,  and  it  is,  as  I  hope  I  have  shown,  to 
this  high  and  noble  temper  that  we  owe  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  that  fair  literary  inheritance 
wliich  is  the  birthright  of  all  who  "  speak  the 
tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake." 

*^(.*  The  book  for  February  will  be  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter  (to  be  had  in  various 
editions). 


A     PARCEL     OF     BOOKS. 


Tlie  Cure  of  Sonh  is  the  title  of  the  Yale  Lectures 
on  Preaching  by  Dr.  John  AVatson,  M.A.  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  6s.).  It  is  a  brilliant  book,  sparkling  with 
epigrams ;  but  it  is  also  helpful,  synijiathetic,  thoroughly 
and  solidly  useful.  We  should  like  to  liear  of  some 
wealthy  merchant  paying  for  this  volume  to  be  sent  to 
every  poor  minister.  Messrs.  Isbister  send  us  From 
tJie  Garden  to  the  Cross,  a  study  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  by 
A.  B.  Cameron,  M.A.,  D.D.  (5s.) — a  beautiful  book,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  preacher's  study,  but 
should  find  a  corner  in  the  libraries  of  all  thoughtful  men, 
who  amid  the  rush  of  business  are  sensible  enough  to 
consecrate  an  occasional  hour  to  devotional  reading. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  can  WTite  a  story  as  well  as  he  can  do 
a  Parliamentary  Sketch  for  The  Daily  Kews  or  a  column 
of  humorous  |iaragraphs  for  Punch.  The  Miller's  Niece 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.)  is  a  very  clever  and  interest- 
ing piece  of  fiction,  and  the  short  stories  that  follow  it 
are  better  still.  If  they  were  written  iu  the  Scottish 
dialect,  they  would  soou  become  all  the  rage.  Mr.  H. 
Elwyn  Thom-as  has  written  a  very  excitLn<x  novel,  entitled 
The  Martyrs  of  Bell's  Highway  {IU.  R.  AUenson,  3s.  6d.). 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  book, — no  book  dealing  frankly  with 
se.\ual  vice  can  help  being  ugly  and  repulsive, — but  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler,  who   writes  an   introduction,  assures 


us  that  the  leading  incidents  are  true,  and  if  they  are 
true  they  ought  to  be  known,  lest  (as  Mrs.  Butler 
says)  "the  shade  and  the  silence  which  gather  round 
these  abominations  guarantee  their  continuance."  In 
their  excellent  "  Famous  Scots  Series  "  Messrs.  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  k  Terrier  have  issued  a  brief  but  very  valuable 
biography  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  by  his  daughter. 
The  printing,  binding,  and  general  get-up  are  perfect, 
and  yet  the  book  only  costs  Is.  6d.  Do  you  want 
the  best  volume  of  sermons  published  this  season  ? 
Then  get  The  Cross  in  Modern  Life,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Greenhough,  M.A.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.).  These 
brilliant  and  thoughtful  discourses  show  that  the  great 
Christian  forces  summed  up  in  the  word  "Cross"  are 
the  only  saving  and  preserving  forces  of  our  civilisation, 
as  well  as  the  only  hope  of  humanity.  Once  more 
we  receive  the  annual  volumes  of  Good  IVords  and  the 
Sunday  Magazine  (Isbister  &  Co.).  We  prefer  Good 
Words, — it  seems  brighter  and  more  up  to  date, — but 
both  volumes  contain  an  astonishing  amount  of  good 
leading.  There  is  only  space  left  to  acknowledge  The 
Lady  Ecclesia :  an  Autobiography,  by  Dr.  George 
Matheson  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.),  and  A  Night  in 
Bethlehem:  Fifty  Years  After  (Nisbet  &  Co.,  Is.),  a 
delightful  little  booklet  by  Mr.  Reid  Howatt.  H. 
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By  W.  J.  DAWSOX, 
AxiihoT  of  ^^  The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


With  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year,  I  have  again  to 
express  the  sense  of  gratitude  I  feel  to  a  great  band 
of  correspondents,  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  who 
have  honoured  me  with  their  confidences.  Letters 
on  every  conceivable  subject  have  reached  me,  and 
all  have  alike  borne  witness  to  the  strenuous  love  of 
good  and  thirst  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their 
writers.  It  is  rarely  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
that  was  other  than  friendly,  still  more  rarely  one 
that  offended  against  truth  or  intellectual  sincerity. 
If  I  may  judge  the  readers  of  this  column  by  the 
letters  which  have  reached  me,  I  should  say  that 
they  are  a  band  of  manly  fellows,  of  whom  any 
magazine  might  be  proud,  and  any  writer  proud  to 
address. 

*  *         * 

For  myself,  I  can  only  claim  that  I  have  done  my 
best  to  make  this  column  of  real  service  to  my 
readers.  I  do  not  pretend  for  a  single  moment 
that  I  have  been  always  right  in  my  judgments  and 
opinions  ;  but  they  have  been  honest  judgments 
and  sincere  opinions,  for  which  I  have  sought  to 
give  sound  reasons.  It  is  not  given  to  any  one 
man  to  see  the  whole  of  truth,  and  most  of  us  have 
to  be  content  with  seeing  luit  a  little  of  it ;  but  we 
can  be  loyal  to  the  truth  we  know.  Many  times  it 
has  happened  that  upon  some  controverted  point  I 
have  received  letters  so  lucid,  so  well  informed,  and 
admirably  reasoned,  that  they,  have  served  to  modify 
my  own  opinions  ;  and  even  when  that  has  not 
been  the  case  they  have  added  to  my  knowledge. 
May  I  gently  hint  that  I  am  far  from  being 
possessed  of  encyclopcedic  knowledge,  and  that 
many  questions  put  to  me  could  only  be  answered 
accurately  by  an  expert  in  science  or  the  details 
of  commerce  ;  and  further,  that  what  I  have  not 
been  able  to  answer  accurately,  I  have  not  cared  to 
answer  at  all.  And  to  this  I  may  add  tliat  since 
the  utmost  space  at  my  command  is  three  pages 
of  letterpress,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  letters 
cannot  be  dealt  with  publicly ;  and  for  reasons 
which  I  have  often  stated,  it  has  become  impossible 
to  deal  with  such  letters  privately,  except  in  some 
rare  and  pressing  instance.  These  conditions  will 
continue,  and  I  must  ask  my  correspondents  to 
remember  them. 

*  *         * 

For  one  further  suggestion  I  make  no  apology. 
We  begin  with  1897  another  volume  of  The  Young 
Max,  and  I  would  earnestly  request  the  co- 
operation of  all  our  readers  in  extending  its 
circulation.  Since  The  Young  Man  was  started, 
multitudes  of  magazines  have  appeared,  but  this  is 


still  the  only  magazine  making  a  direct  appeal  to 
young  men,  and  living  by  their  suffrages.  Surely 
every  reader  can,  if  he  will,  secure  one  new 
subscriber  for  the  New  Year.  This  is  not  asking 
much,  but  if  it  were  done,  it  would  be  of  in- 
calculable service  to  the  magazine.  I  am  sure  tliat 
with  many  of  our  readers  the  suggestion  only  has 
to  be  made  to  be  acted  on,  and  there  is  not  one  who 
could  not  do  this  much.  It  would  be  a  great  joy 
to  me  if  I  knew  that  with  1897  I  addressed  a 
doubled  audience  ;  and  if  these  Echoes  have  been 
useful,  as  I  have  reason  to  know  they  have,  to 
multitudes  in  the  past,  it  is  all  the  stronger  reason 
why  we  should  seek  to  extend  the  area  of  their 
inlluence  as  time  goes  on.  I  appeal  to  my  readers 
to  make  the  year  1897  a  record  year,  and  I  do  so  in 
the  full  belief  that  their  hearty  goodwill  is  already 
with  us,  and  that  the  organisation  of  that  goodwill 
in  practical  effort  is  an  easy  task,  and  should  not  be 

an  unwelcome  one. 

*         ♦         * 

I  find  that  1  have  given  great  offence  to  one  of  my 
correspondents  by  that  simplest  of  all  causes,  a 
misunderstanding  of  terms.  The  gist  of  my  corre- 
spondent's letter  was  this  :  that  an  educated  ministry 
was  unnecessary  in  reaching  the  masses  ;  that  ability 
was  the  chief  thing  ;  that  the  Churches  put  educa- 
tion before  ability  ;  and  that  these  contentions  were 
proved  by  the  singular  conduct  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners  in  rejecting  my  correspondent  when  he 
endeavoured  to  enter  the  ministry,  although  he  is 
confident  that  he  possesses  great  ability  in  spite  of 
admitted  defects  of  education.  Now,  I  know 
nothing  personally  of  my  correspondent,  and  for 
all  I  know  he  may  be  a  Parker  or  a  Ward  Beecher 
in  disguise.  He  may  possess  ability,  or  he  may  not; 
but  since  I  do  not  know  him,  or  anything  about 
him,  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  him  out  of  the 
discussion.  But  his  statements  and  contentions  are 
a  very  different  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  deny 
that  the  masses  prefer  an  uneducated  ministry  ;  no 
man  is  a  keener  critic  or  a  better  listener  than  your 
working-man,  and  to  work  among  the  masses  the 
most  highly  -  trained  mind  is  necessary.  In  the 
second  place,  I  deny  that  the  Churches  put  education 
before  ability  ;  but  what  the  Churclies  naturally 
ask  is  that  one  who  aspires  to  teach  others  shall  not 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  these  elements  of  knowledge 
which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  their  own  children. 
And  in  the  third  place,  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
necessary  conflict  between  ability  and  education — 
and  this  touches  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 
For  my  correspondent  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
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youth  without  ability  who  leaves  college  with 
honours  thick  upon  him,  and  is  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  Chuiches  ;  and  a  companion  picture  of 
a  youth  of  great  ability  who  is  held  in  contempt  by 
the  Churches  simply  because  he  has  won  no  educa- 
tional honours.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  in  a 
considerable  experience  of  life  I  have  never  met 
either  case.  Certainly  the  prizes  of  a  college  are 
not  won  by  nincompoops,  and  with  equal  certainty 
no  man  of  real  ability  has  not  been  able  to  win  for 
himself  a  j)lace  of  honour  anions;  the  Churches. 
*  *  * 
Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  case  is  conceivable 
in  which  a  youth  has  real  ability  for  preaching,  and 
yet  possesses  little  education  ;  but  I  contend  that 
in  such  a  case  he  will  not  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant.  How  many  times  have  we  read  of  the 
early  struggles  of  great  preachers  to  educate  them- 
selves, of  their  self-denials,  of  their  industrious 
parsimony  in  scraping  together  a  sufficient  sum  to 
pay  their  college  fees,  of  their  unsparing  efforts  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  calling  ?  Such  a  spirit  is  noble, 
and  it  could  not  exist  if  these  men  had  not  taken 
a  high  view  of  their  calling.  They  felt  that  the 
best  was  not  too  good  for  such  a  work,  and  they  dared 
not  teach  others  while  they  themselves  remained  in 
contented  ignorance,  knowing  well  that  such  a 
course  would  l)e  not  only  dishonourable  but  fruit- 
ful of  humiliation.  I  hold  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
just  parallel  to  suggest  that  just  as  no  man  would 
thiuk  of  aspiring  to  be  a  barrister  without  setting 
himself  to  master  common  law,  or  to  be  a  doctor 
without  understanding  medicine,  so  no  man  should 
aspire  to  preach  without  at  least  mastering  those 
elements  of  education  which  form  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
a  man  could  not  be  a  barrister  or  a  physician 
without  giving  proof  of  fitness  in  passing  certain 
examinations,  and  therefore  none  but  the  fool 
would  entertain  such  futile  aspirations.  But  the 
mischief  is  that  in  relation  to  the  ministry  such 
aspirations  are  constantly  entertained.  A  youth 
with  some  faculty  of  speech,  but  with  confirmed 
habits  of  intellectual  indolence,  often  sees  in  the 
pulpit  an  easy  goal,  and  fancies  that  what  he  calls 
his  ability  to  preach  ought  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
any  other  form  of  fitness.  So  he  gets  into  the 
pulpit ;  stands  there  with  the  scantiest  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  Book  which  it 
is  his  business  to  expound,  and  with  no  knowledge 
at  all  of  science  or  literature,  and  the  problems 
that  torture  educated  men  ;  covers  his  ignorance 
as  he  best  may  under  a  form  of  shallow  speech  ; 
makes  a  hundred  mistakes,  not  only  in  matters  of 
fact,  but  even  of  gi'ammar ;  and  when  educated 
people  refuse  to  listen  to  him,  calls  it  the  pride  of 
intellect  in  them,  and  assumes  that  they  go  away 
because  they  dislike  "  the  simple  gospel."  The 
question  is  often  asked  why  educated  men  do 
not  go  to  church  :  well,  this  is  one  reason.     Why 


should  an  educated  man  listen  twice  a  week  to 
the  crude  generalisations  of  an  uneducated  man, 
who  has  been  and  is  too  lazy  to  master  the  simplest 
elements  of  education  for  himself  ?  At  last  the 
Churches  have  perceived  the  nature  of  the  evil, 
and  they  say  with  good  reason,  "If  a  man  is  called  to 
preach,  he  will  be  called  to  those  studies  which  fit 
him  to  preach.  We  provide  for  him  colleges,  where 
at  a  nominal  cost,  and  by  passing  an  easy  test 
examination,  he  may  receive  adequate  instruction. 
We  are  willing  to  help  him  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  but  he  must  show  himself  willing  to  help 
himself.  If  he  won't  do  this,  we  can't  help  it ;  but 
at  least  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  children, 
in  an  age  when  every  class  is  educated  as  it  never 
was  before,  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  make  our 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  jieople,  whose  vanity, 
incompetence,  and  intellectual  indolence  will  be 
the  ruin  of  the  pulpit."  And  I  ask,  "  Is  not  that 
an  entirely  right  contention?" 
♦  *  * 
The  fact  is  that  the  assumptions  of  my  corre- 
spondent's letter  all  spring  from  the  old  stupid 
jealousy  of  education.  Of  course  we  know  that  here 
and  there  may  be  found  a  man  who  knows  far  more 
about  Greek  roots  than  about  Christ,  and  has  let 
his  learning  utterly  deaden  and  all  but  kiU  his 
spirituality.  But  such  cases  are  of  the  rarest. 
And  we  know  also  that  deep  spirituality  maj-  exist 
without  learning  ;  but  there  are  other  places,  and 
honourable  places,  for  such  a  spirituality  beside  the 
pulpit.  The  plain  fact  remains  that  the  chief  work 
of  a  minister  is  to  teach,  and  a  man  can  scarcely 
teach  unless  he  has  some  aptitude  for  learning. 
And,  as  I  have  said,  even  "the  masses"  will  not 
welcome  such  a  man.  "  The  masses  "  read  books  ; 
they  have  been  through  the  Board  school  and  attend 
technical  classes ;  they  have  opportunities  of 
listening  to  experts  in  science,  and  of  hearing  the 
greatest  political  speakers  of  the  day  ;  they  take  a 
keen  interest  in  social  questions,  and  often  have  a 
wide  knowledge  of  political  economy  ;  they  are 
familiar  with  the  doubts  that  have  been  cast  on 
Christianity,  for  such  doubts  meet  at  all  points 
those  who  diligently  read  only  the  daily  paper  and 
the  current  magazines.  There  was  a  day  when 
the  working  -  man  was  not  so  particular  about 
his  spiritual  instructors,  but  that  da}'  is  long  since 
past.  No  doubt  Che  working-man  still,  in  common 
with  all  other  sensible  men,  will  prefer  a  man  of 
clear  speech  and  strong  reason  even  though  his 
style  be  not  academical,  to  a  stuttering  pedant 
whatever  his  university  degrees.  But  I  myself 
have  known  a  working  riveter  in  a  Scottish  ship- 
yard read  his  Greek  Testament  and  discuss 
Browning ;  and  while  I  admit  that  such  an 
instance  is  exceptional,  yet  it  points  to  the  great 
levelling-up  of  education  among  the  working-men 
of  our  generation.  And,  finally,  I  don't  believe  in 
the  ability  of  a  youth  who  won't  work,  even  if  ho 
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does  spell  it  with  a  capital  A.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  Vanity  spelt  with  a  capital  V.  All  the 
more  if  a  youth  has  great  natural  ability  will  he 
cultivate  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  if  he  won't  do  this 
he  will  not  easily  persuade  even  "  the  masses  "  that 
he  has  any  right  to  pose  as  their  intructor. 

*  *         * 

I  am  glad  to  find  one  of  my  correspondents 
speaking  of  the  great  spiritual  good  which  he  has 
derived  from  the  reading  of  Whittier's  Poems. 
Whittier  was  a  truer  and  a  greater  poet  than  many 
persons  suppose.  Some  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the 
language  are  his  ;  and  many  of  his  poems,  especially 
those  that  deal  with  slavery,  touch  a  level  of  real 
greatness.  Such  lines  as  these  are  memorable,  not 
only  for  their  moral  sentiment,  but  as  poetry  : — 

Axuid  the  clamouring  thousands  mute, 
I  only  know  that  God  is  right, 
And  that  the  armies  of  the  light 
Shall  tread  the  darkness  underfoot. 

One  of  his  ballads,  The  Sisters,  has  always  struck 
me  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  a  ballad  should 
be :  simple,  terse,  intense,  and  dramatic  in  all  its 
elements.  But  it  is  as  the  poet  of  faith  my 
correspondent  loves  him,  and  with  good  cause,  for 
no  man  has  a  nobler  and  rarer  power  of  stilling  the 
tumult  of  the  soul.  The  gentle  spirit  of  Whittier's 
Quakerism  l>reathes  peace,  just  as  the  strenuous 
passion  of  his  love  of  liberty  inspires  courage.  For 
my  part,  I  should  rank  Whittier  as  highest  among 
all  American  poets.  He  has  more  force  than 
Longfellow,  more  cogency  than  Lowell,  and  a  grace 
of  expression  fully  equal  to  Bryant's  ;  while  in 
spiritual  insight  he  stands  above  either.  Poems  of 
his  which  I  read  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  never 
seen  since,  still  ring  in  my  memory,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  much  severer  test  of  a  poet  than  this. 
I  can  imagine  no  poet  moie  helpful  to  youth, 
and  better  able  to  nourish  those  deeper  impulses 
which  are  the  making  of  all  noble  manhood  ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  glad  that  my  correspondent's 
letter  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  thus  drawing 
attention   to   Whittier's   fine   spiritual   and   poetic 

genius. 

*  *        * 

Two  interesting  questions  touching  on  religion 
arise  from  my  correspondence.  One  is  the  view 
of  Protestant  theology  inculcated  by  ilattliew 
Arnold,  and  the  general  change  wliich  has  passed 
over  theology  in  recent  years.  It  is  difficult  to  give, 
as  Juvenis  (Chesterfield)  asks,  an  adequate  estimate 
of  these  changes.  But  speaking  generally,  I  regard 
the  change  as  beneficent,  and  am  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  it.  The  gist  of  all  that  Arnold  has  to  teach 
is  found  in  the  famous  saying  that  "conduct  is 
three-parts  of  life."  What  angered  him  was  the 
smug  complacency  of   people   who  trusted  in  the 


finished  work  of  Christ,  and  took  no  pains  to  imitate 
His  temper,  or  rule  their  conduct  by  Christ's  law. 
Such  people,  he  said  plainly,  were  impostors.  He 
claimed  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  by  men's 
fruits  they  should  be  known.  And  naturally  he 
had  many  hard  words  to  say  about  those  elements 
in  Pauline  theology  which  seem  to  put  an 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  faith.  But  Arnold  was 
not  in  any  proper  sense  a  thefilogian.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  he  understood  Paul ;  certainly  he  wa.s 
not  sympathetic  to  him.  If  he  had  understood 
Paul  better  he  would  have  comprehended  that  Paid 
at  all  times  magnifies  the  force  of  the  human  will, 
and  in  no  case  has  substituted  right  creed  for  good 
conduct.  Kevertheless,  Arnold  did  a  great  work, 
and  one  that  sorely  needed  to  be  done.  He  recalled 
men  to  reality.  He  made  them  think  of  character, 
and  put  it  in  the  forefront.  He  vigorously  stamped 
out  mere  sentimentalism  in  religion.  He  preached 
continuously  on  Jowett's  favourite  text,  "  Take 
care  of  what  you  are,  and  what  you  do  will  take 
care  of  itself."  To  those  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  how  rarely  good  conduct  was  inculcated 
in  the  evangelical  pulpit  of  thirty  years  ago  ;  how 
any  man  who  insisted  much  on  morality  and  said 
little  of  faith,  was  censured  as  not  being  a  "  gospel 
preacher " ;  how  much  truth  there  was  in  the 
reproach  of  Froude,  that  he  had  heard  many 
sermons  on  the  atonement  and  inspiration,  but 
never  one  on  the  Ten  Commandments — the  work 
done  by  Arnold  will  seem  right  and  necessary.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that  all  our  modern  ideals 
of  religion  as  applicable  to  politics  and  the  con- 
dition of  society  (a  thing  rarely  heard  of  thirty 
years  ago)  really  owe  their  main  impulse,  if  not 
their  origin,  to  the  teaching  of  Arnold. 
*  *  * 
The  other  question,  raised  by  Buff  (Farndale),  is 
why  fasting  is  not  taught  and  practised  by  Chris- 
tians to-day  ?  Of  course  fasting  is  taught  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  practised  by  all  Romanists 
and  many  Ritualists — a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten. 
But  among  Protestants  generally  it  has  perished 
with  the  fall  of  asceticism.  A  fuller  ideal  of  the 
body — its  rights  and  dignity,  and  the  possible 
sanctification  of  all  its  appetites — has  driven  out  the 
idea  of  physical  mortification.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  occasional 
fasting  as  a  religious  exercise.  It  is  certainly  of 
physical  benefit  to  many  people.  But  its  chief 
value  is  that  it  emphasises  the  dominion  of  the  soul 
and  mind  over  the  body.  This  is  its  only  real 
justification.  Anything  that  deposes  appetite,  that 
puts  a  bridle  on  it,  that  keeps  the  body  under,  must 
be  of  spiritual  service  ;  and  if  fasting  is  undertaken 
in  this  spirit  and  for  this  end,  it  may  still  be 
reckoned  as  a  means  of  grace. 
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A    DIALOGUE. 


By  ELLEN  THUENKVCROFT  FOWLER 


Some  folks  are  like  a  mirnir  lair  : 
No  ruflles  nn   tlie  surface  tlieie, 

But  all  in  perfect  order  ; 
Tlieir  presence  sceins  to  till  a  ]ilace 
^Vitll  light  .aid  cheerfulness  and  grace 

And  peace  within  the  border. 

Verses,   Wise  or  Otherwise. 


"Is   the    new    tenant    of    'The     WHIdws  '     ;i 
gentleman?"  asked  EtlieL 

"  I  can  only  reply,  like  the  girl  in  Punch," 
answered  Dick,  "that  he  wears  his  handkerchief 
up  his  sleeve,  and  so  I  suppose  he  must  be  a 
gentleman.  I  have  no  further  means  of  judging, 
as  I  haven't  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words  with 
him." 

No.  122.— Fbbruarv   1S97. 


Ethel  laughed.  "  If  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  I  don't  think  it  mutters  where  his  hand- 
kerchief is." 

"  I  have,  a<  I  remarked  before,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  situation 
of  tlrat  organ  ;  but,  figuratively  speaking,  I  think 
it  does  matter  about  one's  handkerchief  as  well 
as  one's  heart,  though  in  a  minor  degree." 
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"You  mean  that  our  manners — though  less 
important  than  our  morals — have  still  an  import- 
ance of  their  own  1 " 

"  Precisely,  m.y  dear  girl — 

It  is  well  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
It  is  right  to  be  faithful  and  true  ; 

but  it  is  also  desirable  to  order  one's  self  lowly 
and  reverently  towards  one's  betters,  and  to 
command  'that  repose  which  stamps  tlie  cast  of 
Vere  de  Vere '  in  dealing  with  one's  equals  and 
inferiors  :  in  short,  to  be  good  form." 

"I  always  try  not  to  be  vulgar,"  remarked 
Ethel  thoughtfully  :   "  I  hate  vulgarity." 

"Extend  your  ambition,  my  sweetest  neigh- 
bour, and  include  being  stylish  and  fashionable 
among  your  extras.  You  are  stylish,  you  know, 
whether  j'ou  want  to  be  or  not,  so  you'd  better 
own  up  to  it." 

Ethel  smiled.     "  How  am  I  stylish  1 " 

"Oh,  you  wear  nice,  suitable  clothes — neither 
dressy  nor  dowdy — which  fit;  and  you  do  your 
hair  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  keep  it  tidy ;  and 
you  carry  yourself  well,  and  don't  stoop  ;  and 
you  are  very  outspoken,  and  not  at  all  reserved  ; 
and  you  know  exactly  the  order  in  which  people 
ought  to  walk  in  to  dinner  and  out  again  ;  and 
when  you  talk  to  people  you  think  about  them 
and  not  about  yourself ;  and  all  that,  don't  you 
know  1 " 

"  What  a  long  catalogue  of  my  virtues  !  " 

"  Not  your  virtues,  my  child  ;  only  your  good 
manners.  Your  virtues  are  '  quite  another  story,' 
as  Eudyard  Kipling  would  saj'.  I  daresay  the 
catalogue  of  them  wouldn't  be  half  so  long." 

"  Eude  boy  !  But  if  that  is  your  idea  of  style, 
you  certainly  fulfil  vour  own  expectations." 

"How?    'Dotellme." 

"  Well,  you  do  all  the  silly  little  fashionable 
tricks  that  young  men  think  so  awfully  im- 
portant, and  which  really  don't  matter  at  all." 

"What  sort  of  tricks?"  asked  Dick,  looking 
rather  cross. 

"  You  are  so  absurdly  fussy  about  your 
clothes :  you  would  rather  rob  a  church  than 
wear  a  tie  which  you  hadn't  tied  yourself  ;  and 
you'd  sooner  commit  forgery  than  go  to  a 
London  church  in  a  low  hat  in  a  morning,  or 
to  a  country  one  in  a  top-hat  at  night ;  and  you 
wear  a  senseless  little  band  on  your  best  hat,  as 
if  you  were  in  mourning  for  a  relation  who  had 
left  you  nothing ;  and  you  say  dear  lady  when 
you  are  talking  to  smart  women ;  and  you  are 
generally  rather  absurd,  don't  you  know  ? " 

"  Well,  you  are  a  disagreeable  girl,  and  no 
mistake,"  said  Dick  in  a  huff.  "I  never  knew 
anybody  as  rough  on  a  fellow  as  you  are ;  and 
you  haven't  any  call  to  be,  for  I'm  sure  I 
always  try  to  do  whatever  you  want." 

"  Poor  old  boy !  I'm  sorry  if  I  was  too 
nasty.  You  really  are  a  delightful  person,  you 
know,  in  spite  of  your  good  manners." 


Dick  was  somewhat  mollified.  "  I  don't 
pretend  that  clothes  and  manners  are  every- 
thing, but  still  you  must  confess  they  count 
for  something." 

"  I  know  they  do ;  I  was  only  teasing  you 
because  you  are  so  awfully  particular." 

"I  daresay  you  don't  like  me  very  much  as  it 
is,"  said  he  ruefully ;  "  but  you'd  like  me  still 
less  if  I  were  rough  and  dirty  and  shabby,  and 
didn't  know  how  to  behave  at  a  party,  and 
called  you  3Iiss  instead  of  dear  lady." 

Ethel  laughed.  "Well,  Dick,  you  needn't 
mind  what  I  say  so  very  much,  because,  you  know, 
I  am  dreadfully  hourgeoise  myself." 

"  No,  you're  not.     What  nonsense  !  " 

"Yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  am.  I  like  meat-teas 
better  than  grand  dinners ;  and  I  would  rather 
marry  for  love  than  for  money ;  and  I  adore 
going  to  church  on  a  Sunday  evening  and 
singing  hymns  at  the  top  of  my  voice  ;  and  I 
would  rather  walk  in  muddy  lanes  with  nice 
people  than  drive  in  the  Park  with  nasty  ones ; 
anil,  in  short,  I  am  innocent  of  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  upper  classes." 

Dick  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  "Eeally, 
Ethel,  how  absurd  you  are  !  Why,  you  are  the 
nicest  girl  in  the  whole  world,  and  everything 
you  do  is  right — at  least  in  my  eyes." 

"  How  very  dear  of  you  to  feel  like  that ! 
Would  you  mind  writing  some  testimonials  for 
me,  as  if  I  were  a  Patent  Soap  and  you  were  a 
Professional  Beauty  1 " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted.  I  shall  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  you,  and  saying  that  'no 
well-regulated  household  should  be  without 
you ' ;  and  I  could  truthfully  add  that  '  since 
making  use  of  you  I  have  not  cared  for  any 
other.'^" 

"That  would  be  extremely  gratifying." 

"And,"  continued  Dick,  growing  bolder, 
"  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  say 
that  I  '  won't  be  happy  till  I  get  you,'  as  that 
advertisement  is — I  am  led  to  believe^ — writ  in 
the  wrinkles  of  mine  azure  brow  in  type  so 
large  that  he  who  runs  may  read." 

Ethel  blu.shed  prettily.  "Now  it  is  you  who 
are  absurd,"  she  said;  "and  moreover,  you  are 
drifting  away  from  the  subject  under  discussion. 
I  shall  have  to  cry  Q,)iestion,  as  they  do  in  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament." 

"  Y<yu  are  the  question,  and  of  necessity  must 
be,  as  there  is  no  other  question  in  the  whole 
world  worth  discussing." 

"But  we  were  discussing  a  particular  phase  of 
me — my  manners,  namely.  Me  as  a  hourgeoise 
was  the  subject  in  hand." 

"  Pardon  me  !  it  was  you  as  a  Patent  Soap  and 
me  as  a  Professional  Beauty  that  we  were  talking 
about ;  and  I  modestly  confess  that  the  latter 
branch  seems  to  me  the  more  tenable  thesis," 
said  Dick  solemnly. 

"Now  do  be  serious  and  sensible  for  once." 
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"  My  dear  girl,  how  can  I  make  tlie  one  ex- 
ception of  a  lifetime  on  a  dull  afternoon  like 
this  ?  And  it  isn't  even  Sunday ;  it  is  only  a 
by-day,  so  to  speak.  I  am  like  the  preacher  at 
St.  Andrews  town  church ;  when  King  James 
adjured  him  from  the  royal  pew  to  either  speak 
sense  or  come  down  from  the  pulpit,  he  shouted 
in  reply  that  he  would  neither  speak  sense  nor 
come  down  from  the  pulpit.  That  is  my  '  parlous 
state'  at  present." 

"Well,"  persisted  the  young  lady,  "what  I 
was  proving  is  that  though  I  may  often  be 
bourgeoise  and  old-fashioned,  you  can't  say  I  am 
ever  vulgar." 

"Never,  in  my  wildest  and  most  delirious 
moments,  has  such  a  heresy  crossed  my  lips,  or 
even  entered  into  my  head." 

"You  see,"  she  continued  seriously,  "so  many 
people  are  vulgar — even  quite  stylish  and  fashion- 
able folk — that  I  conclude  it  must  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  avoid  ;  and  yet  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  avoid  it." 

"  You  must  first  define  what  it  is." 

"That  also  is  not  easy.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  don't  you  think  we  may  lay  down  a 
rule  that  all  shams  are  more  or  less  vulgar  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  may.  It  is  vulgar  to 
assume  to  be  a  thing  which  in  itself  is  not  at  all 
vulgar.  It  isn't  at  all  vulgar  to  be  rich  and 
fashionable  and  aristocratic,  but  it  is  dreadfully 
vulgar  to  pretend  you  are  if  you  are  not." 

"And  it  isn't  at  all  vulgar  to  be  poor  and 
plebeian  and  shabby  and  badly  educated,  but  it 
is  dreadfully  vulgar  to  be  ashamed  of  these 
things  and  to  try  to  hide  them." 

"  Then,"  said  Dick,  "  we  may  state  that  the 
truth  is  never  vulgar,  but  that  any  distortion  of 
it — either  magnifying  or  minifying — invariably 
is.  But  that  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  : 
it  is  vulgar  to  assume  a  thing  which  one  has  no 
right  to,  and  yet  that  is  hardly  a  sham." 

"  Exactly  :  it  is  not  vulgar — only  unbecoming 
— to  wear  a  Scottish  tartan  if  one  has  a  right  to 
wear  one  ;  in  fact,  it  is — though  hideous — rather 
stylish  and  effective,  I  think  ;  but  it  is  really 
vulgar  to  wear  one  if  one  does  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  great  Scottish  houses." 

"  It  is  :  like  the  rich  cad  who  had  a  coronet 
painted  on  his  carriage  because  he  said  it  '  made 
the  panels  look  so  dres.sy ' ;  there  are  few  things 
that  rile  me  more  than  the  assumption  of  dignities 
to  which  people  have  no  right." 

"  Then  we  will  say  it  is  vulgar  to  pretend,  and 
it  is  vulgar  to  assume.  But  we  must  go  further, 
Dick :  it  is  vulgar  to  pretend  one  has  worldly 
advantages  which  one  has  not ;  but  it  is  also 
vulgar  to  say  you  possess  them  even  when  you 
do." 

"That  is  true:  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  talk 
about  the  good  things  that  really  belong  to  you, 
as  about  the  good  things  that  you  only  pretend 
belong  to  you  ;   it    is  equally  bad  style  to  tell 


people  about  one's  castles  in  Scotland  and  one's 
castles  in  Spain." 

"  I  remember  a  dreadful  woman  who  was 
always  talking  about  her  footman :  she  was  in- 
supportable, but  she  had  truth  at  her  back. 
One  day  I  actually  saw  her  footman  in  the  flesh, 
and  I  felt  tempted  to  say,  '  I'm  so  glad  to  meet 
you ;  I've  heard  so  much  about  you  ! '  Now, 
that  woman  wasn't  a  sham  :  her  footman  was  no 
creation  of  a  too  luxuriant  imagination,  but  '  a 
glorious,  soaring,  human  boy ' ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  atrocious  style  to  talk  about  him." 

"  What  an  awful  old  cat !  "  said  Dick,  laugh- 
ing. "  Didn't  she  make  you  scream  with  amuse- 
ment?" 

"  Of  course  she  did.  It  is  bad  to  talk  about 
one's  footman  because  he  is  an  expensive  one ; 
but  it  is  worse  not  to  talk  about  one's  father 
because  he  is  a  poor  one ;  and  that  is  what 
another  dreadful  woman  did." 

"  That  was  shocking  !  " 

"She  kept  that  poor  old  man  out  of  sight  as 
if  he'd  been  a  skeleton,  and  she  concealed  him 
as  if  he'd  been  a  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan, 
and  only  because  he  dropped  his  It's,  and  couldn't 
aflord  to  wear  a  fashionable  coat." 

"  It  seems  wrong  to  let  one's  father  sink  to 
the  level  of  a  family  secret  simply  because  his 
thoughts  and  his  person  are  not  elegantly 
clothed,"  commented  Dick.  "  But  we  are  getting 
on  with  our  argument.  Let  us  state  the  case  as 
far  as  we  have  got :  it  is  vulgar  to  pretend,  to 
assume,  and  to  brag ;  it  is  also  vulgar  to  display 
one's  footman,  or  to  secrete  one's  father." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Ethel  seriously,  "  that 
the  underlying  truth  is  that  vulgarity  is  a 
confusion  of  ideas  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials. It  is  vulgar  to  talk  about  the  money 
and  lands  and  cattle  and  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants that  one  really  possesses,  or  only  pre- 
tends to  possess,  because  it  is  vulgar  to  think 
that  such  things  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  any  pretence  or  conversation  about  them 
at  all." 

Dick  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then,  "  I 
believe  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head," 
he  said  ;  "  for  even  a  sham  is  vulgar  only  when 
it  represents  a  non-essential." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ^ " 

"  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  The  two 
subjects  on  which  women  are  proverbially  un- 
truthful are  the  number  of  their  years  and  the 
number  of  their  lovers  :  now,  it  may  be  foolish 
and  it  may  be  wrong  for  a  woman  to  pretend 
that  she  is  younger  and  more  attractive  than  she 
really  is,  but  nobody  could  call  it  vulgar,  could 
they  % " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  why  ]  Because  Youth  and  Love  are 
good  things  in  themselves, — are,  in  fact,  what  we 
call  essentials, — and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
vulgar  even  in  assuming  them." 
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"  I  see  :  just  as  the  woman  who  concealed  her 
father  because  he  dropped  his  h's  was  vulgar; 
but  there  would  be  nothing  vulgar  in  hiding  a 
father  who  had  committed  a  crime  ;  because  it 
is  an  essential  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments, 
while  it  is  a  non-essential  to  sound  one's  h's." 

"  Precisely,"  cried  Dick :  "  and  the  other 
woman  would  not  have  been  at  all  vulgar — 
though  she  might  have  been  a  bore — had  she 
talked  incessantly  about  her  husband  instead  of 
about  her  footman ;  because  a  husband  belongs 
to  the  order  of  things  that  we  call  essentials,  and 
a  footman  does  not." 

"  I  read  a  very  pathetic  little  story  the  other 
day,"  said  Ethel,  "  about  an  insane  woman  who 
adored  a  wax  doll,  thinking  it  was  her  baby, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart  when  it  was  broken  : 
it  made  me  cry.  It  would  also  be  very  patlietic 
if  an  old  woman  had  the  delusion  that  she  was 
young  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  there  would  be 
any  underlying  pathos  if  a  mad  woman's  fancy 
took  the  form  of  imagining  that  she  possessed 
carriages  and  horses  and  footmen  galore ;  it 
would  merely  show  the  diseased  workings  of  a 
common  and  sordid  mind." 

"  But  because  I  agree  with  you  so  far,"  con- 
tinued Dick,  "  you  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  I  do  not  think  non-essentials  of  any 
importance  at  all." 

"  You  mean  that  though  it  is  vulgar  to  con- 
found the  means  with  the  end,  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  attain  to  an  end  without  the  means." 

"  Exactly  :  because  it  is  vulgar  of  a  man  to 
marry  in  order  that  he  may  get  money,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  man's  duty  to  get  money  in  order  that 
he  may  marry.  It  seems  to  me  an  axiom  that  it 
is  bad  form  to  talk  about  the  means  or  to  think 
unduly  about  them ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
necessary  to  make  use  of  them  in  attaining  the 
end." 

"  Just  as  it  is  always  bad  style  to  speak  about 
a  carriage  and  pair.  One  may  be  obliged  to 
mention  a  carriage  in  conversation,  but  it  is 
always  superfluous  to  say  how  many  horses  are 
drawing  it,  except  in  sending  an  order  to  one's 
stables.  A  lady  might  say  viy  carriage,  but  no 
lady  would  say  mg  carriage  and  pair." 

"That  is  a   very   neat   illustration:  a   really 


well-bred  person  would  know  that  the  number  of 
horses  which  drew  her  carriage  was  merely  a 
question  of  convenience,  and  therefore  not  a  thing 
worth  mentioning." 

"  Just  as  money  and  rank  and  great  posses- 
sions are  merely  questions  of  convenience,  and 
therefore  unworthy  to  be  talked  about,"  agreed 
the  girl. 

"  You  would  never  think  of  saying  that  youhad 
come  from  Scotland  behind  a  two  liundred  horse- 
power engine,"  added  Dick,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion ;  "  and  it  appears  to  me  equally  superfluous 
to  announce  to  the  uninterested  world  the 
number  of  horses  that  draw  your  carriage  :  in 
both  cases  speed  is  an  advantage  at  the  time,  but 
not  a  thing  worth  talking  about  afterwards." 

"  Just  as  one  would  never  think  of  mentioning 
that  one  always  used  a  toothbrush — or  ate 
potatoes  with  one's  dinner.  Money  is  a  con- 
venience— toothbrushes  and  potatoes  are  con- 
veniences— but  none  of  them  are  subjects  for 
conversation  ;  they  are  matters  of  course,  which 
go  without  saying." 

"Vulgar  people,  then,  are  people  who  give  to 
outsides  the  respect  which  is  only  due  to  insides  ; 
who,  in  short,  are  capable  of  making  an  appetis- 
ing meal  out  of  husks  which  are  only  fit  to  be 
eaten  by  swine." 

"  And  who  are  so  busy  gobbling  up  the  husks 
that  they  lose  the  power  of  appreciating  higher 
things  ;  and  for  such  the  feast  in  the  Father's 
house  is  spread  in  vain,"  said  Ethel  seriously. 

Dick  looked  grave. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Ethel,  that  we  are  all  bidden 
to  the  feast  in  the  Father's  house — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  best  things  in  life  are  offered  to  us, 
if  we  have  the  eyes  to  see  and  the  taste  to 
appreciate  them.  But  if  we  are  vulgar  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word — if  we  care  only  for  wealth 
and  rank  and  outside  effect,  and  mind  not  what 
is  inside  the  cup  and  the  platter  as  long  as  the 
outside  is  clean  and  smartly  gilded  —  we  are 
feeding  on  husks  that  are  fit  only  for  swine,  and 
letting  the  feast  remain  untasted." 

"  Dick,  you  must  help  me  to  partake  of  the 
feast  and  never  to  hanker  after  husks." 

"  We  must  help  each  other,  dear,"  replied 
Dick  very  gently. 


I  BELIEVE  that  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man 
is  his  humility.  I  do  not  mean  by  humility  doubt 
of  his  own  power,  or  hesitation  of  speaking  his 
opinions,  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  what  he  can  do  and  say,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world's  sayings  and  doings.  All  great  men  not 
only  know  their  business,  but  usually  know  that 
they  know  it ;  they  are  not  only  right  in  their  main 
opinions,  but  they  usually  know  that  they  are  right 
in  them  ;  only  they  do  not  think  much  of  themselves 
on  that  account.  Amalfi  knows  that  he  can  build  a 
good  dome  at  Florence  ;  Albert  Durer  writes  calmly 


to  one  who  has  found  fault  with  his  work,  "  It  can- 
not be  better  done  " ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  knows  that 
he  has  worked  out  a  problem  or  two  that  would 
have  puzzled  anybody  else  ;  only  they  do  not  expect 
their  fellow-men,  therefore,  to  fall  down  and  worship 
them.  They  have  a  curious  undersense  of  power- 
lessness,  feeling  that  the  greatness  is  not  in  them, 
but  through  them — that  they  could  not  do  or  be 
anything  else  than  God  made  them  ;  and  they  see 
something  divine  and  God  -  made  in  every  man 
they  meet,  and  are  endlessly,  foolishly,  incredibly 
merciful. — Buskin. 
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A  TALK.   WITH    SIR   ARTHUR    ARNOLD, 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    LONDON   COUNTY    COUNCIL. 


Undoubtedly  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  municipal  life 
is  the  Chairmanship  of  the  London  County  Council. 
The  Chairman,  unlike  the  Lord  Mayor,  receives  no 
£10,000  a  year  wherewith  to  magnify  his  office  ; 
and  yet  the  body  over  which  he  presides  is  the 
cynosure  of  men  all  the  world  over  who  desire  to 
make  municipal  administration  what  it  should  be. 
Few  public  bodies  have  won  for  themselves  such  a 
reputation  in  so  short  a  time  ; 
and  when  certain  amalgama- 
tions have  been  effected,  to 
which  reference  need  not  be 
made,  the  London  County 
Council  will  be  the  most  august 
civic  body  in  the  world. 

The  regard  in  which  it  is 
held  is  shown  in  some  degree 
by  the  men  who  have  been 
attracted  to  its  service.  Lord 
Rosebery,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  Sir  John  Hutton  have 
occupied  its  chair.  And  its 
present  occupant.  Sir  Aithur 
Arnold,  has  already  had  a 
distinguished  public  career. 
Twice  over  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  Council's 
service. 

The  Chairman's  Room  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens, 
overlooks  St.  James's  Park  and 
the  new  Admiralty  buildings. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
posing room,  but  it  is  the  best  in  the  building,  and 
will  have  to  serve  till  certain  people  discover  the 
waste  of  time  and  energy  which  inadequate  offices 
involve.  In  this  room  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  told  me 
the  other  day  some  of  the  interesting  events  in  his 
life. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  same 
man  who  now  presides  over  the  County  Council  can 
remember  the  days  before  cabs  existed.  And  yet 
when  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  first  came  to  London  he 
was  driven  in  hackney  coaches  with  two  horses 
over  the  ill-paved  streets.  Then  Trafalgar  Square 
was  not  set  out.  There  was  no  Spurgeon's  Taber- 
nacle, but  on  its  present  site  were  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  where  young  Arnold  was  taken 
to  see  the  wild  beasts.  Those  were  the  daj'S  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  be  seen  riding 
about  the  streets,  and  when  the  Blackwall  Railway 


.SIR    AnTHl'l;    AUNOLD, 

CHAlr.MAN   OF  THF,   LONDON   COtTNTT 

COUNCIL. 


running  from  Fenchurch  Street  was  drawn  by 
a  wire  rope.  Sir  Arthur  remembers  all  these 
things,  and  yet  he  declares  that  he  is  not  an 
old  man.  "  That  raises  the  question — when  is  a 
man  old  ? "  he  says.  "  John  Bright  answered 
the  question  in  a  very  significant  way  on  his 
seventieth  birthday  when  he  said,  '  I  am  now 
inducted  into  the  order  of  old  men.'" 

Sir  Arthur  as  a  young  man 
thought  he  would  be  an  archi- 
tect, and  to  this  end  he  attended 
.some  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  lectures, 
then  being  delivered  somewhere 
in  Oxford  Street.  The  subject 
of  them  was  architecture  and 
art.  "  I  remember  being  pro- 
foundly discouraged,"  says  Sir 
Arthur,  "  when  Mr.  Ruskin 
took  up  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
drew  some  vine  leaves  for  the 
capital  of  a  column,  and  said, 
'  A  man  who  cannot  draw  like 
that  at  all  events  should  not 
think  of  being  an  architect.' 
Then  a  lady,  wishing  to  bring 
herself  under  Mr.  Ruskin's 
notice,  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  anyone  like  herself  to 
jiaint  a  plum  like  one  of 
William  Hunt's.  Mr.  Ru.skin 
replied,  'About  eight  hours  a 
day  for  forty  years,  madam.' " 

Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  Arnold  did  not 
become  an  architect,  but  entered  as  a  pupil  one 
of  the  great  laud  agent's  offices  in  Westminster, 
and  there  gained  that  intimate  knowledge  of  land 
questions  which  he  has  used  to  such  public 
advantage. 

"  ily  public  life  began,"  Sir  Arthur  said,  "  with 
my  appointment  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1863  to  be  Assist- 
ant Commissioner,  resident  in  Manchester,  for  the 
administration  of  the  Public  Works  Act,  under 
which  £2,000,000  were  devoted  by  Parliament 
to  works  of  public  utility  and  sanitary  improvement 
in  the  counties  comprising  the  cotton  manufacturing 
district.  This,  of  course,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Cotton  Famine.  In  conjunction  with  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  I  had  the  supervision  of  the 
works  carried  out  in  about  ninety  towns  and  town- 
ships of  those  counties,  in  which  thousands  of  the 
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distressed  cotton  operatives  were  emplo}-ed.  At 
the  time  of  my  appointment  there  were  500,000 
persons  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  But  the 
severity  of  the  crisis  was  mitigated  by  the  relief 
works  which  the  Act  started.  These  comprised 
the  making  of  sewers,  waterworks,  highways,  and 
so  on." 

This  question  of  starting  public  works  is  con- 
stantly coming  up  during  the  winter  months, 
so  I  asked  Sir  Arthur  whether  his  experience 
proved  their  utility.  He  replied:  "I  think  it 
desirable  that  local  authorities  should,  if  they  can 
do  so  without  injury  to  public  interests,  promote 
works  of  public  utility  and  sanitary  improvement 
at  such  times.  But  the  relief  of  distress  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  proper  execution  of  the  work. 
On  the  Council  we  are  always  careful  to  promote 
public  works  when  we  can,  with  proper  regard 
to  public  interests,  afford  employment  in  seasons 
of  slackness." 

In  1858  Sir  Arthur  wrote  his  first  leading  article 
for  a  London  daily  ;  and  from  that  time  till  about 
1890  he  was  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
journalism  and  a  writer  in  the  leading  reviews. 
He  left  the  cotton  districts  in  '67,  and  then  travelled 
for  two  years  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and 
afterwards  wrote  two  volumes  on  his  travels,  en- 
titled From,  the  Levant.  In  connection  with  this 
work  the  King  of  Greece  conferred  on  the  author 
the  Golden  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer. 
In  1868  Cassell  brought  out  the  first  halfpenny 
paper  ever  published,  under  the  name  of  the  Echo. 
Of  this  paper  Sir  Arthur  was  editor  for  about  seven 
years. 

Under  his  editorship  the  Echo  became  a  great 
success.  It  was  a  novelty,  and  could  easily  be  read 
in  the  train.  Its  size  then  was  the  size  of  the  Globe 
to-day.  It  was  always  maintained  at  a  high 
standard,  and  among  those  who  wrote  for  it  in  Sir 
Arthur's  days  were  Dean  Farrar,  William  Black, 
Francis  Power  Cobbe,  and  John  Macdonell.  At  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Dispute, 
£100  was  spent  on  one  telegram  from  the  States — 
a  not  very  usual  thing  in  those  days. 

After  resigning  the  editorship  of  the  Echo,  Sir 
Arthur  went  on  another  long  journey — this  time 
through  Russia  and  Persia,  and  home  by  India. 
Two  more  volumes  resulted  from  this  tour, 
entitled  Through  Persia  by  Caravan.  After  his 
return  he  devoted  himself  to  politics.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  was  formed  to  promote  the 
enlargement  of  Greece  in  accord  with  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  In  1880,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  the  time  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  Sir  Arthur  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Salford.  He  sat  through  the  '80 
Parliament,  which  lasted  till  '85.  In  1882,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gladstone  made  him  a  tempting  offer, 
which  would  have  ended  his  parliamentary  career. 


This  was  to  be  Commissioner  of  Customs  in  London. 
Sir  Arthur,  however,  preferred  to  continue  free  in 
the  service  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman's  interest  in  municipal  questions 
goes  back  a  very  long  way.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Bill  which  John  Stuart  Mill  introduced  for 
the  Reform  of  the  Government  of  London.  About 
that  time  an  interesting  little  incident  took  place, 
which  is  very  curious  in  the  light  of  after  events. 
A  young  man  came  to  Sir  Arthur  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  recommend  him  some  form  of  occupa- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  suggested  that  he  should  devote 
himself  to  the  question  of  the  Government  of  the 
City  of  London  ;  and  as  he  was  then  the  editor  of 
the  Echo,  he  said  that  he  would  take  a  series  of 
articles  from  him  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  introduced  him  to  John  Stuart  Mill  and  to 
Mr.  Beal,  one  of  the  oldest  of  London  Reformers. 
The  young  man  to  whom  this  splendid  advice  was 
given  was  weU  known  afterwards  as  Mr.  Firth,  who 
was  the  first  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council.  And  but  for  that  sad  and  fatal  accident 
on  the  Alps,  Mr.  Firth  and  Sir  Arthur  would  be 
working  side  by  side  on  the  Council  to-day.  Neither 
thought  in  the  days  of  '60  that  they  would  both 
hold  such  important  posts  in  such  a  model  admin- 
istration as  the  County  Council. 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold's  continued  interest  in  muni- 
cipal matters  led  to  his  being  elected  an  Alderman 
when  the  Council  was  formed  in  1889.  Aldermen 
are  elected  for  six  years  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  on 
the  very  day  when  his  term  expired  he  was  elected 
Chairman.  He  has  served  nearly  two  years  as 
Chairman,  and  not  long  since  was  re-elected  Alder- 
man, so  that  for  several  years  yet  he  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Council. 

During  his  interesting  career  Sir  Arthur  has  met 
many  of  the  notable  people  of  his  time.  He  has 
had  many  opportunities  of  watching  that  perpetual 
source  of  interest — Mr.  Gladstone.  After  he  heard 
him  the  last  time,  he  was  travelling  to  his  home  in 
Devonshire  with  a  gentleman  who  had  also  heard 
him  tliat  night.  This  gentleman  asked  Sir  Arthur 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  before. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  perhaps  a  thousand  times."  Many 
years  ago  Sir  Arthur  met  a  New  York  journalist 
who  said  that  he  had  had  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  given  to  him,  and  as  he  wanted  to  send 
it  to  America  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
genuine,  for  it  represented  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  an  axe  in  hand.  Sir  Arthur 
said  he  could  soon  settle  that  by  seeing  if  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  wanting.  On 
looking  at  the  photograph  with  a  microscope,  that 
was  found  to  be  the  case,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  owner.  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  this  finger  sixty 
years  ago  when  shooting. 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woodman  to  keep 
his  hat  on  his  head  when  hard  at  work,"  added  Sir 
Arthur,  "and  to  that  fact  in  connection  with  Mr. 
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Gladstone  I  trace   his   remarkable  indifference   to 
wearing  a  hat.     I  know  no  man  who  is  so  indifferent 
in  this  way.     He  can  do  without  a  hat  at  any  tinn-, 
and     in     any     weather. 
Even  on  a  stormy  day  he 
does  not  object  to  going 
without  a  hat,  and,  as  is 
well    known,   he   always 
receives   the   public    ap- 
plause bareheaded. 

"  I  think  his  power  of 
abstraction  is  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  quali- 
ties. In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  excitement  and 
clamour  he  can  command 
and  direct  all  his  facul- 
ties upon  something  dis- 
connected from  the  im- 
mediate surroundings. 
This  has  often  been  re- 
markably shown  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 

or  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches.  Sir  Arthur 
thinks  his  first  Bud- 
get Speech,  in  1853, 
one  of  the  greatest.  But 
the  most  interesting  were 
those  of  his  later  life, 
when  without  premedita- 
tion he  recited  the  results 
of  his  experience  and 
observation. 

John  Bright  was  an- 
other of  the  heroic  figures 
whom  Sir  Arthur  has 
often  heard.  "Of  all 
the  public  men  I  have 
known,"  he  says,  "  I 
think  Bright  was  incom- 
parably the  greatest 
orator.  He  had  no  long 
practical  experience  of 
the  details  of  administra- 
tion ;  but  for  the  simple, 
powerful  exposition  of  a 
great  pubUo  question 
affecting  national  inter- 
ests, no  man  in  ray 
public  life  has  ever  sn 
impressed  rae  in  the 
manner  of  subuiitting  it. 
Hewasextremely  method- 
ical in  the  preparation 
of  his  speeches,  and  was 
much  less  pleasant  as  a 
companion  before  he 
made  his  speech  than 
after    it  was    delivered. 


SIR  AKTHUB  ARNOLD. 
[Prdum  hy  F.  C.  Gould.] 


That  was  simply  because  his  memory  was  so 
highly  charged  with  the  message  he  had  to  deliver 
that  it  drove  all  otlier  subjects  from  his  mind. 
With  a  large  and  long  ex- 
perience of  public  men,  I  do  not 
think  a  speech  is  much  worth 
listening  to  unless  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  very  careful  pre- 
meditation, or  is  the  outcome 
of  very  considerable  and  un- 
usual experience." 

I  asked  Sir  Arthur  to  contrast 
the     oratory     of     Bright     and 
Gladstone,  which  he  did   thus  : 
"  Anyone  of  experience  in  public 
affairs   must  admire   Mr.  Glad- 
stone's   speeches,    because    they 
are   so   full   of  knowledge    and 
experience.     Mr.  Gladstone  has 
an  unrivalled  acquaintance  with 
the  public  service  of  the  country, 
and   anyone,  however  humble  a 
subordinate  in  the  same  service, 
is    constrained    to   admire    the 
greatest  master  of  his  art.     But 
Mr.  Bright's  oratory  was  utterly 
ditt'erent,    and   dealt   with    ele- 
mentary propositions  and  prin- 
ciples, and  with  matters  affecting 
human  right  and  liberty.    There 
was     always    in    Mr.     Bright's 
speeches  far  more  simplicity  and 
directness   than  in  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.     I   once  up- 
braided a   reporter    fur    giving 
me   such   very   long   reports   of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  ;  where- 
upon he  said  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  omit  a  word  from 
a  sentence  without  losing  some 
of   the   speaker's  meaning.     Mr. 
Gladstone   being  accustomed  to 
deal  in  very  long  and  involved 
sentences,  it  isextreuielydifficult, 
if  not  impossible,   to  curtail  his 
sentences  without  losing  some  of 
the      qualifications       or 
meanings  of  the  speaker. 
With  Mr.  Bright  it  was 
otherwise.    His  qualifica- 
tions in  speech  were  very 
few    and    far     between. 
His  meaning  was  always 
plain  on  the  surface.     1 
do  not  say  that  in  any 
reproach    to  Mr.    Glad- 
stone, who,  charged  as  he 
was  with  such  heavy  and 
complicated    responsibil- 
ity, ha.i  always    had   to 
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speak  under  far  greater  circumstances  of  restraint 
than  Mr.  Bright." 

Cobden's  name,  naturally,  is  ever  linked  with 
those  of  Bright  and  Gladstone.  Sir  Arthur  heard 
that  great  man's  last  speech.  It  was  delivered  in  a 
shed  at  Rochdale,  in  1865.  Cobden  had  a  very 
strong  feeling  against  Lord  Palmer.ston,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister.  This  was  dramatically  shown  one 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  1  remember,"  said 
Sir  Arthur,  "  that  Cobden  was  speaking,  and  looking 
across  at  Palmerston,  he  said,  with  great  empha.sis, 
'  The  noble  lord  has  cost  the  country  one  hundred 
millions  sterling,  and  I  think  him  dear  at  the  money.'" 

Three  other  points  should  be  mentioned  before 
passing  from  these  personal  matters.  When  the 
Cornhill  was  first  announced  under  Thackeray,  young 
Arnold  sent  in  an  article,  which  the  great  novelist 
accepted.  "  But,"  the  writer  told  me,  "  I  was  very 
young  at  the  time,  and  bothered  Thackeray  so  much 
as  to  when  it  would  appear,  that  he  sent  it  back  to 
me  in  proof,  and  said  that  he  could  not  give  any 
positive  answer  on  the  subject."  It  is  interesting 
to  know  tliat  the  article  was  on  the  advantage  of 
constructing  a  Thames  embankment.  Tlie  second 
point  is  that  Sir  Arthur  edited  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  for  a  brief  time  before  Mr.  Johu  Morley 
took  charge  of  it.  The  third  point  is  that  Lady 
Arnold  is  a  very  accomplished  Spanish  linguist,  and 
has  translated  two  of  Senor  Castelar's — the  great 
Spanish  orator's — ^books  into  English.  These  are, 
Old  Rome  and  New  Italy,  and  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron. 
Sir  Arthur  says  that  the  Senor  is  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  eloquent  of  living  men.  After  Sir 
Arthur  once  expressed  his  admiration  for  his  oratory, 
he  replied,  "  It  is  no  credit  to  me  ;  when  one  is 
born  a  Castilian,  and  has  been  Professor  of  History 
in  Madrid  University,  he  has  a  great  privilege."  A 
fourth  point  might  refer  to  two  novels  written  many 
years  ago  by  the  Chairman,  one  of  which  ran  as  a 
serial  in  Once  a  Weeh  ;  but  let  that  pass. 

Turning  to  the  work  of  the  Council  over  whieli  he 
presides,  the  Chairman  told  me  that  the  thing  which 
has  impressed  him  most  about  its  work  has  been 
the  manner  in  which  the  elected  members  have 
given  their  experience  and  gratuitous  and  valuable 
services  to  the  interests  of  London.  "  I  have  seen," 
he  said,  "a  great  deal  of  municipal  work  in  large 
cities,  but  I  never  saw  work  better  performed  than 
in  our  Council.  I  consider  my  own  opinion  worth- 
less in  comparison  with  that  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Fairer,  Lord  Lingen,  and  Lord  Welby,  who  have 
joined  the  Council  after  long  experience  in  the 
public  service.  If  I  compare  my  observation  of 
London  to-day  with  my  recollection  of  it  forty 
years  ago,  I  find  a  much  stronger  sense  of  com- 
munity, a  more  marked  sense  of  a  commonwealth 
in  London,  than  there  was.  And  that  sense  has 
grown  far  more  rapidly  during  the  existence  of  the 
Council  than  at  any  former  period.  That,  I  think, 
is  shown  in  the  very  widespread  popularity  of  the 


Council,  especially  among  those  who  have  derived 
so  much  benefit  from  its  operations." 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold  has  long  been  known  as  a 
very  active  Land  Reformer.  He  was  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Free  Land  League.  This  land 
question  has  unfortunately  lost  none  of  its  urgency, 
so  I  asked  Sir  Arthur  to  tell  me  what  reforms 
he  would  advocate.  "  I  have  always,"  he  replied, 
"maintained  that  private  property  in  land  was 
advantageous  as  the  means  of  getting  the  best  out 
of  it.  Private  property  has  never  existed  in  this 
country  under  proper  conditions,  and  I  hope  to  see 
the  law  so  reformed  that  proper  conditions  may 
prevail.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  system 
which  prevails  in  this  country,  and  in  this  country 
alone,  by  which  land  can  be  acquired  and  tied  up 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  does  not  promote  the 
public  interest.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  some 
forty  or  fifty  millions  of  acres  are  '  settled  land '  in 
this  country.  What  does  that  mean  1  It  means 
that  not  one  single  acre  of  that  land  can  be  sold  for 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  nominal  owner.  It 
can  be  sold,  but  he  cannot  make  use  of  the  proceeds 
for  his  personal  advantage.  Again,  if  he  becomes 
bankrupt,  settled  land  does  not  pass  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  assignee  in  liankruptcy,  so  that  the 
wholesome  effect  of  insolvency  does  not  apply  to 
settled  land.  Then  the  existence  of  this  method  of 
settlement  is  a  great  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
the  best  system  of  transfer  of  land.  But  the  subject 
is  very  dull  and  dry." 

Mr.  Firtli  had  great  reason  to  bless  the  day  when 
lie  asked  Sir  Arthur  for  advice  on  his  future 
career,  and  he  did  so.  Here  is  some  advice  which 
Sir  Arthur  gives  to  young  men  in  general  :  "  I 
think  people  do  well,"  he  said,  "  from  their  earliest 
youth  to  consider  what  they  can  do  best,  and  his 
life  will  be  most  happy,  in  my  judgment,  whose  life 
is  devoted  to  that  work  which  he  can  perform  best, 
that  is  most  useful  to  his  fellow  -  men  and  to 
himself.  To  discover  what  that  task  is  must  be 
left  in  a  great  measure  to  himself,  guided  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  his  friends.  The  choice 
is  momentous,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a 
high  state  of  civilisation  the  anxiety  and  the 
responsibility  of  life  is  more  serious  in  youth  than 
in  advanced  age  ;  for  in  youth  the  questions  affect- 
ing the  whole  of  a  man's  life  have  to  be  determined. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to  him 
what  shall  be  his  training,  his  education,  and  whom 
he  shall  marry.  These  questions  are  perhaps  of 
greater  importance  to  him  and  his  life  than  any 
which  will  subsequently  arise.  That  leads  me 
always  to  feel  very  great  sympathy  with  youth, 
which,  instead  of  being  the  happiest  period  of  life, 
is,  I  consitler,  most  painfuly  charged  with  responsi- 
bility. Witli  good  health,  with  moderate  wealth, 
and  with  a  good  character,  I  think  men  may  fairly 
expect  to  be  happier  after  forty  than  they  have 
been  before  it."  P.  L.  P. 
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BALAAM:    "A   MINGLED   YARN  OF   GOOD   AND   EVIL. 


Br  THE  Rev.  J.  KEID  HOWATT. 


I.— MAINLY  CONCERNING  CURSES. 


Balaam  presents  one  of  the  profoundest  studies 
of  character  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  divine  or  human.  In  no  other  are  the 
lights  and  shadows  bolder,  shift  more  quickly,  or 
drive  home  their  lessons  more  decisively. 

Before  lifting  the  curtain  on  the  wizard-prophet 
himself,  it  will  be  helpful  to  glance  at  the  surround- 
ings of  his  story. 

For  forty  years  the  Israelites  had  been  in  the 
wilderness,  but  now  they  were  drawing  near  to  the 
end  of  their  wanderings  :  a  few  more  marches,  and 
the  Jordan  would  be  passed  and  the  Promised  Land 
gained. 

But  across  their  path  lay  the  country  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amoritt-s.  To  him  they  sent  an  embas- 
sage courteously  asking  permission  to  pass,  not 
through,  but  along  the  border  of  his  kingdom, 
offering  pledges  that  they  would  pass  peacefully  by. 
But  he  would  not  hearken  :  he  had  himself  taken 
this  land  from  the  Moabites  with  the  sword,  and 
doubtless  reckoned  that  what  the  sword  had  won  the 
sword  must  keep.  In  the  gage  of  battle  which 
followed,  the  Israelites  triumphed  everywhere ;  the 
defeat  of  the  Amorites  was  complete. 

This  was  some  thirty  miles  away  from  the  land 
of  Moab  where  Balak  was  king ;  but  when  the 
Israelites,  for  strategic  reasons,  drew  near  to  his  own 
borders,  Balak  became  panic-stricken.  It  is  at  this 
point  the  narrative  in  Numbers  xxii.  directly 
opens  :  "  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw  all  that 
Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites.  And  Moab  was 
sore  afraid  of  the  people,  because  they  were  many  ; 
and  Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the  children  of 
Israel." 

Fear,  panic,  alarm— all  for  what?  For  nothing  ! 
The  Israelites  had  no  intention  of  attacking  Moab  ; 
they  were  on  the  march  to  fulfil  a  clear  and  definite 
destiny,  and  had  no  wish  to  be  drawn  aside  by  any 
unnecessary  warfare  on  the  way.  Balak's  alarm  now 
was  no  more,  no  better,  than  that  which  is  turning 
Europe  into  an  armed  camp — the  vague  dread  and 
suspicion  of  neighbours  whose  numbers  were  great 
and  whose  weapons  were  strong.  A  little  investiga- 
tion might  have  taught  him  that  his  strength  lay, 
not  in  mustering  his  clans,  but  in  studying  to  be 
quiet.  This  he  did  not  do,  and  all  the  tragedies 
which  followed  took  their  rise  from — a  hugemistake ! 

Balak  summons  a  council  of  his  own  chiefs, 
together  with  the  sheiks  or  elders,  chief  men,  of  the 
neighbouring  Midianites,  and  the  two  kingdoms 
make  an  alliance.  A  very  grave  council  this,  with 
nothing  to  debate  upon  except  a  vague  fear !     On 


purely  military  grounds  their  case  was  hopeless  : 
arithmetic  was  against  them  ;  they  had  roughly 
reckoned  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
swarthy  faces  had  grown  pale  at  the  calculation. 
These  hosts  would  come  and  lick  up  all  that  were 
around  as  the  ox,  with  the  scythe-like  sweep  of  its 
tongue,  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field  ! 

But  someone  lifted  his  eyes.  Why  not  get  God 
on  their  side  %  Only  let  Him  curse  this  great  flock 
and  it  will  wither  away  as  the  grass  withereth  before 
the  breath  of  the  sirocco  ;  then  the  Moaliite  and  the 
Midianite  would  go  down  and  take  the  spoil,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  warrior.  It  was  all  so  simple! 
Balak  felt  confused  that  he  had  not  thought  of  this 
before  :  it  was  almost  a  reflection  on  his  statesman- 
ship. They  would  send  at  once  for  a  practised 
curser,  one  who  had  power  with  God  and  could  pre- 
vail ;  and  when  the  name  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor 
was  spoken,  the  council  broke  up  with  clatter  and 
joy  :  they  had  now  secured  heaven's  artillery  on 
their  side  ! 

We  smile  at  it  all,  it  seems  so  foolish.  Has  the 
folly  quite  died  out,  however  %  Who  has  not  heard 
God's  curse  invoked  again  and  again  ?  Kay,  has 
not  the  anathema  been  pronounced  all  too  often  by 
the  accredited  agents  of  Him  who  said,  "Bless  and 
curse  not  ''  ?  Can  we  forget  when  our  own  land  lay 
for  years  under  the  most  awful  form  of  imprecation 
that  malignant  hearts  could  devise  :  when  all 
churches  were  clo.?ed,  all  bells  were  silent,  all  work 
arrested,  and  the  dead  had  to  be  thrown  into  ditches, 
none  daring  to  give  them  sepulture  ?  It  is  easy  to 
smile  at  these  old  bans,  and  talk  about  "  nobody 
being  a  penny  the  worse  "  :  but  they  have  had  their 
power. 

What  is  it  that  lies  aback  of  the  deep  feeling  all 
men  have  concerning  both  ban  and  blessing— the 
dread  of  the  one,  the  desire  of  the  other  ?  Is  it  not 
the  great  reality  which  lurks  behind  ?  There  are 
curses  which  take  effect,  and  there  are  blessings 
which  go  forth  as  the  breath  of  life.  The  Bible 
abounds  with  reminders  of  both  ;  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  points  to  scene  upon  scene,  life  upon 
life,  crumbling  away,  ruined,  wasted  by  a  lingering 
curse  as  by  an  unseen  but  all-pervading  and  resist- 
less blight ;  and  on  the  other  hand  history  points  to 
men,  scenes,  and  nations,  whose  strength,  prosperity, 
and  advance  can  be  traced  to  nothing  more  clearly 
than  the  gracious  dew  of  a  divine  blessing.  "  The 
curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked  ;  but  He 
blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just."  You  have  seen 
both  these  in  operation  :  you  have  seen  the  wicked 
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prosper,  seen  their  unhallowed  gains  increase,  seen 
the  world  render  them  its  tribute,  yet,  side  by  side, 
you  have  seen  the  working  of  the  blight  which  has 
brought  all  to  ruin  and  disaster  at  the  last,  how- 
ever long  it  may  have  been  delayed,  and,  search  as 
you  would,  you  could  give  no  other  account  for  it 
than  by  saying,  "The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the 
house  of  the  wicked"  —  cleaving  to  the  stones, 
rotting  the  woodwork,  slowly  but  surely  sapping 
the  foundations. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  seen  the  poor,  weak, 
and  seemingly  helpless,  seeking  God's  blessing  on 
their  crust,  His  light  on  their  humble  home,  His 
honour  in  their  lives  —  and  seen  them  prosper. 
Denied  much,  it  may  be,  on  which  the  world  lays 
great  store,  they  have  yet  had  peace,  their  steps 
have  been  enlarged  beneath  them,  there  has  been  song 
and  light  in  their  hearts  and  homes,  and  you  could 
only  say,  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them." 

Blessing  and  curse  are  both  realities,  but  the 
power  does  not  lie  with  the  heart  or  the  lips  of 
man.  Shiniei  may  rain  curse.s  on  the  humbled  head 
of  David,  but  they  only  return  into  his  own  bosom  ; 
and  the  blessing  which  has  been  invoked  on  the 
thing  that  was  wrong  has  turned  into  a  curse. 


Let  the  water  rise  as  high  as  it  may,  it  cannot 
mount  beyond  the  fountain-head  ;  and  let  our  words 
or  wishes  be  what  they  may,  for  good  or  ill,  their 
worth  must  still  lie  in  the  righteousness  of  the  all- 
righteous  One.  Balaam,  strange  mingling  of  good 
and  evil  though  he  was,  yet  uttered  the  first  and 
last  word  on  this  matter  when  he  said  that  blessing 
and  cursing  were  of  the  Lord  alone. 

You  would  not  solemnly,  and  in  cool  blood,  utter 
a  curse  on  anyone,  perhaps,  but  what  about  the 
grudge  ?  It  is  a  curse  as  far  as  you  have  power 
to  make  it  one.  What  about  the  dark  things  you 
predict  so  easily  concerning  your  neighbours,  or 
those  you  dislike  ?  You  are  so  certain  these  will 
come  to  no  good  !  so  sure  that  their  present  pro- 
sperity is  but  the  lull  before  the  storm  ! — and  much 
to  the  like  effect.  Have  you  ever  thought  what 
all  this  means  ?  Just  this — that  your  heart  is  bad 
enough  to  bring  all  these  evils  on  these  people  if 
only  you  had  the  power.  The  evil  things  which 
we  "fear"  and  "expect"  for  other  people  are  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  what  we  wish  may  come  to 
pass,  but,  from  very  cowardice,  are  afraid  to  put 
the  dark  surmise  into  its  proper  form.  Balaam, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  at  least  no  coward. 


A    PRAYER    FOR    OUR    NATIVE    LAND. 


God  of  our  land  and  State, 
To  Thee  we  consecrate 

Our  manhood's  might ! 
Help  us  like  those  to  be — 
Our  fathers  brave  and  free, 
Who  made  our  history. 

Firm  for  the  right ! 


Create  a  purpose  strong 
To  righten  every  wrong 

From  shore  to  shore  ! 
To  stand  by  public  trust. 
By  conscience  clear  and  just, 
By  scorn  of  sordid  lust 

For  spoils  and  power  1 


Fill  us  with  patriot  zeal. 
To  raise  a  grand  ideal 

In  freedom's  cause  ! 
Make  greed  and  cunning 
Inspire  unselfishness, 
Let  brotherhood  express 

Its  love  in  laws  ! 


less, 


Bless  Church  and  press  and  school, 
In  all  our  rulers  rule. 

Feed  our  fair  fame ! 
Heal  every  social  sore. 
Blend  hearts  of  rich  and  ])Oor, 
Uplift  us  to  adore 

And  fear  Thy  name  ! 

Levi  Gilbert. 


Two  of  the  most  interesting  automata  now  work- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  those 
used  by  the  Government  for  counting  and  tying 
postal  cards  into  small  bundles.  These  machines 
were  made  in  Connecticut,  and  the  two  are  capable 
of  counting  500,000  cards  in  ten  hours,  and  wrap]>ing 
and  tying  the  .same  in  packages  of  twenty-five  each. 
In  this  operation  the  paper  is  pulled  off  a  drum  by 
two  long  "  fingers  "  which  come  up  from  below,  and 
another  finger  dips  in  a  vat  of  mucilage  and  ap))lles 
itself  to  the  wrapping  paper  in  exactly  the  right 
spot,  Other  parts  of  the  machine  twine  the  paper 
around  the  pack  of  cards,  and  then  a  "  thumb  "  presses 
over  the  spot  where  the  mucilage  is,  and  the  package 
is  thrown  upon  a  carry-belt  ready  for  delivery. 


I  BELIEVE  it !     'Tis  Thou,  God,  that  givest,  'tis  I 

who  receive  ; 
In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  Thy  will   is   my  power 

to  believe  ; 
All's  one  gift :    Thou   canst   grant  it  moreover  as 

prompt  to  my  prayer  ■ 
As   I    breathe   out    this    breath,   as   I    open   these 

arms  to  the  air. 

Broioniwj. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer's  (Christ  Church)  Magazine 
will  be  sent  monthly  by  post  during  1897  if  Is.  6d. 
is  sent,  with  full  address,  to  Business  Manager,  Christ 
Church  Magazine,  Christ  Church,  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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A  SEASIDE  COMEDY. 


By  SHAN  F.  BULLOCK, 
AiUhor  of  "  Bij  Thrasiia  River,"  "  Riny  o    Rushes,"  etc. 


Chapter  II. 


■WHERE   NONE    INTRUDES. 


Through  the  good  services  of  the  schoolmistress, 
all  things  being  satisfactorily  settled — the  rooms 
taken,  Mr.  Mack  sent  off  smiling  at  thought  of  the 
huge  order  on  his  stock-in-trade  which  his  new 
lodgers  had  given 
him,  Mrs.  Mack 
dismissed  in  a 
flutter  of  delight 
at  the  good  luck 
which  had  sen  t 
such  respectable 
(and  most  polite, 
as  she  soon  in- 
formed her  neigh- 
bours) visitors  to 
her  house  :  the 
Yorks,  soon  after 
the  entertain- 
ment, known  to 
Molly  the  ser- 
vant as  high 
supper,  was  over, 
set  out  through 
Kyle  for  a  ramble 
along  the  cliffs. 

The  night  had 
fallen  dark,  as 
it  sometimes  does 
by  the  seaside, 
even  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  straight 
up  and  down. 
Main  Street  ran 
black  and  long 
betweenits  scanty 
rows  of  flicker- 
ing oil  -  lamps. 
Higher  up,  in  the 
poorer  quarter,  a 

beggar  was  wailing  an  Irish  melody  through  a  tin 
whistle  ;  the  voices  of  children,  and  the  yapping 
of  a  dog,  also  broke  the  silence  up  there  :  but 
seawards,  and  lower  down,  gave  forth  uo  sound, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  of  life  in  the  long  street 
running  down  into  gloom,  and  away  up  again  out 
into  the  darkness.  Almost  uncanny  was  the  silence, 
and  the  sight  of  the  lone  dreariness  of  the  town  ; 
but  soon,  when  once  they  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  mirk  and  the  unevenness  of  the  pavement, 


it's  mesei.f  hasn't  the  time  to  think  o'  such  vanities." 


the  Yorks  discovered  that,  after  all,  Kyle  was  not 
altogether  like  a  place  of  the  dead. 

At  open  doors  little  groups  were  softly  talking. 
Here  and  there  against  blank  walls  silent  men  stood 
smoking.  Sometimes  from  behind  buff  window- 
blinds  came  a  stave  of  a  song,  or  the  clatter  of 
plates,  or  a  loud  guffaw  of  laugliter.  Fiom  the 
public-houses   came   a   subdued   murmur,  and  the 

jingle  of  spoon 
and  glass.  Once 
or  twice  a  figure 
stumbled  up, 
muttered  a  thick 
good- night,  and 
passed  on.  Above 
many  window- 
sills,  right  and 
left  along  the 
street,  the  red 
glow  of  the  pipes 
shone  out,  and 
the  fumes  of 
tobacco  went  up 
from  the  lips  of 
many  patient 
watchers  of  the 
night.  The  sky 
hung  low  ;  the 
air  sti-uck  chill  ; 
on  the  sands  be- 
yond the  cliffs 
the  sea  was 
moaning. 

So  it  was  till 
the  station  (now 
black  and  silent) 
was  well  past  ; 
then  the  lights 
of  the  hotel 
flared  out,  and 
the  click  of 
billiard  -  balls 
came;  then, 
silence  again  and  the  llicker  of  the  fires  in  the 
fishermen's  cottages  ;  then,  lights  and  voices  and  the 
jingle  of  piano  and  song  in  the  West  end  villas  ; 
then,  once  more,  the  murmur  of  the  sea  and  the 
glorious  nip  of  the  wind  ;  and  soon  the  pleasant 
spring  of  the  grass  on  the  cliffs  out  beyond  Kyle. 

For  our  jaded  dwellers  in  a  city  it  was  splendid 
— that  freedom,  freshness,  peace  ;  that  buoyancy 
of  body  and  brain  which  from  the  sea  the  wind 
carried  to  them.     Almost  could  they  have  shouted 
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and  sung,  like  children  in  tlie  springtime,  as  on 
and  on  they  walked,  having  on  this  side  the  dead 
stillness  of  the  land,  and  on  that  the  living  melody 
of  the  sea,  and  over  all  the  great,  solemn  dome 
of  a  starless  sky — on  and  on  tiU  behind  them  the 
lights  of  Kyle  were  but  twinkles  shining  vaguely 
somewhere  in  the  mysterious  well  of  the  night. 

At  last  Phillip  stopped,  and,  facing  the  sea,  broke 
the  silence  which  for  a  while  had  held  them. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  this  is  something  to  have  lived 
for,  and  travelled,  and  done  daring  deeds  before 
the  natives  of  Kyle.  Eh,  OKUshla?  Oh,  I  must 
shout.  What  shall  it  be?  Wait.  I  have  it.— 
shades  of  Lord  Byron,  I  have  it ; "  and  out  over 
the  cliffs  his  voice  went  rolling — 

There  is  a  pleasui'e  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  .  .  . 

"  Come,  Stella,  rend  the  firmament.  Child  of  the 
black  Saxon,  cry  out.     Now,  then — 

'Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll!'" 

Like  the  piping  of  sparrows  in  summer  eaves, 
their  voices  went  feebly  out  into  the  darkness,  rose 
and  fell,  clashed  and  twined,  died  soon  in  the 
murmur  of  the  sea  and  the  big  silence  of  the  night. 

"  It's  too  much,"  cried  Phillip,  and  flung  himself 
on  the  grass.  "  We're  too  small,  Stella — too  small. 
Besides,  your  penny-whistle  of  a  voice  spoilt  the 
harmony.     Ah  !     Horrible  ! " 

"  Treble  squeaky,"  said  Stella,  and  sat  down ; 
"  bass  out  of  tune.     Ah  !     Vile  !  " 

"  A  Cockney  symphony  ?  "  said  Phillip. 

"  A  cats'  concert,  if  you  like,"  answered  Stella. 

Phillip  laughed  out. 

"  Stella,  Stella,"  he  said,  "  we're  mad  ;  babbling 
like  wine-bibbers,  full  of  nonsense.  Let's  talk 
sense,  for  heaven's  sake,  or  Til  have  to  jump. 
Isn't  this  a  bonnie  place,  Stella  "i " 

"Bonnie?  Yes,  that  is  sense,  Phillip  —  for  a 
wonder.  Ah,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  here,"  cried 
Stella.  "  Think  of  this  and  the  cliffs  at  Brighton  1 
And  Kyle — why,  I'm  in  love  with  it  already." 

"  All  of  it  ?  Marks  and  schoolmistresses,  Mollys 
and  Macks,  wheelbarrow  boys  and  prying  primitives, 
springless  sofas,  and  all  the  rest?  Surely  not  in 
love  with  aU  of  it,  Stella  ? " 

"  Yes,  all  of  it.  Why  not  ?  Some  things  are 
passing  strange,  but  then — " 

"  Then  ? " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ;  never  mind.  Let's  talk  about 
it  all.     What  a  good  fellow  that  Mark  is." 

"Yes,"  said  Phillip. 

"  You  remember  how  concerned  he  looked  at  the 
station  when  we  first  spoke  to  him — flushed  up,  and 
rubbed  his  chin,  and  —  Oh,  but  the  crestfallen 
look  of  him  when  the  schoolmistress  made  that 
prim  little  speech.     Poor  dear ! " 


"  Mark  ? " 

"  No,  no,  stupid  ;  the  schoolmistress.  .  .  .  Why, 
of  course,  I  saw  it  all ;  I  could  actually  see  her 
thinking." 

" '  For  pigs  can  see  the  wind.' " 

"  Are  we  to  talk  ? " 

"  Oh,  go  on,  Stella — it's  this  precious  air." 

"  Well,  watch  it,  then." 

"  Ha  !  Ha  ! " 

"  As  I  was  saying,  I  saw  her  thoughts.  '  These 
people  have  come  first-class,'  thought  she — " 

"  She  said  that." 

" '  And  the  proper  place  for  them  is  the  hotel ' 
(which  is  true,  so  far  as  one  of  them  is  concerned)." 

«  Ho  !  Ho  !  " 

"'Why  should  Mark  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  Mack's  rooms  to 
these  strangers?'  thought  she.  'Before  a  day 
passes  they  won't  thank  us  ;  they'll  be  off  to  the 
hotel  with  their  noses  in  the  air — and  then  who'll 
be  blamed  ? '     Oh  yes.  Miss  Nell,  I  read  you." 

"  Was  she  not  right  ?  " 

"  Of  course — most  womanly  right.  I  like  her 
none  the  less  for  it.     Still,  it  was  good  of  Mark." 

"  Of  course." 

"  The  dear,  simple  fellow ;  those  little  dry  speeches 
of  his,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and — Oh,  wasn't 
it  good  on  the  platform,  that  little  scene  ?  Didn't 
I  lead  up  to  it  well  ?  '  Husband ! '  cries  the  school- 
mistress, and  falls  back.  ^Husband!'  cries  Mark, 
and  holds  up  his  hands.  '  Aw,  Lord,  no — not.  yit — 
not  yit  I '     Oh  dear  me,  Phillip  !  " 

"Bravo,  Stella,"  said  Phillip,  and  rapped  out 
applause  with  his  stick  on  the  grass.  "  Bravo,  my 
girl  1     You  do  it  well." 

"And  then  again,"  Stella  went  on.  "^But  did 
ye  say  sister.  Miss  York  ?  Well  nov),  well  now,  wire 
'cute  in  Kyle — still  .  .  .'  Oh,  Phillip  dear,  what  a 
joke,  what  a  joke  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  worthy  of  Kyle  and  its  primi- 
tives." 

"  Ah,  but  you  must  admit  that  Mark  is  worthy 
of  better  things  ? " 

"Certainly,  certainly.  Ah,  but  the  schoolmis- 
tress !  Is  she  not  charming  ?  A  little  severe, 
perhaps,  and  straitlaced,  and  talks  as  if  she 
were  reading  from  a  blackboard.     Still — " 

Phillip  lay  on  his  elbow  and  began  beating  the 
grass  with  his  stick. 
"  Go  on,  Phillip." 

"  Surely  my  silence  is  expressive  1 " 
"  Oh,  inexpressibly.     Still — " 
"  Go  on,  Stella." 

For  answer  came  a  merry  laugh. 
"  Oh,   Phillip,   Phillip,   what    children   we   are. 
If  only  our  friends  could  hear  us — Aunt  Rachel, 
and  dear  old  Jim,  and  all  the  others  ? " 

"  Ah,  that   would   be    cruel — for    them.      How 
they  would  envy  us." 
Stella  sighed. 
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'■Well,  well,  I  suppose  you  must  be  humoured, 
like  all  the  others.  Ko  doubt,  as  j-ou  say,  'tis  the 
air.  But  really,  Phillip,"  said  Stella,  as  the  two 
rose  and  set  their  laces  towards  the  lights  of  Kyle, 
"  that  Nell  is  a  good  soul." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  That  poor  little  Hoppy,  as  she  calls  him,  whom 
she  took  me  up  to  see — ah,  it  was  good  to  see 
her  care  for  him.  The  littlest  mortal  he  is,  Phillip, 
with  such  a  pinched  little  face  ;  and  she  has  him 
down  here  at  her  own  e.xpense,  just  to  give  the 
little  fellow  a  change  and  a  whiff  of  the  sea,  as  Mrs. 
Mack  calls  it.  Oh,  dear  me,  what  some  people 
have  to  bear  with. 
That  unfortunate 
Mrs. Mack!  Nine 
children  she  has, 
Phillip  —  one 
afteranother,  like 
the  notes  in  a 
scale.  'Come 
here,'  she  said 
to  me,  as  we  were 
coming  down- 
stairs, 'till  I  show 
ye  somethin'.' 
And  there,  in  a 
room  over  the 
kitchen  —  so  hot 
it  was  —  were 
four  little  figures 
in  one  bed,  with 
their  heads  here 
and  there  over 
the  pillow  ;  and 
two  in  another  ; 
and  in  a  room 
beyond  that  three 
more  were 
stretched  out  on 
the  floor  lieside 
their  mother's 
bed.  '  Ah,  miss,' 
said  she,  '  it's  a 
sore  life  here  in 
Kyle  through  the 
summer.     In  the 

winter  we've  too  much  room — but  people  must  live, 
ye  know,  an'  so  the  poor  children  must  sufi'er.  Ah, 
miss,  they're  in  the  way  at  times — not  that  I'd  be 
without  them,'  said  she  quickly,  and  kissed  one  on 
the  cheek.  '  Och,  no — sure  they're  God's  own 
gift.'" 

"Ah  yes,"  said  Phillip.  "'Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  ! '  " 

"  Phillip,  Phillip  1  You  mustn't  speak  so — no, 
you  must  not." 

"Which  is  true,"  said  Pliillip.  "Forgive  me, 
Stella  ;  but  you  know  quotations  will  out.  AVell, 
tell  me  more." 
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"Och,  an'  bedad,  sir,  but  I  jist  can't,  as  Molly 
said  when  j'ou  asked  her  to  jjoach  that  egg.  Dear, 
dear,"  laughed  Stella,  "  the  sight  that  girl  is — bare 
feet,Phillip — barefeet  and  bare  red  legs  !  And  surely 
not  for  weeks  has  she  combed  her  hair.  When 
you  were  in  your  room  I  spoke  to  lier  about  her 
appearance.  '  Aw,  faith,  then,  ma'am,'  said  she,  '  it's 
meself  hasn't  the  time  to  think  o'  such  vanities. 
Not  the  sight  o'  me  face  in  a  glass  did  I  see  these 
three  months  ;  an' for  boots — weren't  feet  made  before 
iver  they  wur  inviniedl'  I  agreed,  and  she  went 
on  to  tell  me  about  her  duties.  Every  bit  of  cooking 
she  does,  and  all   the  waiting  at  table,   and   the 

boot  -  cleaning  — 
everything,  in 
fact ;  and  for 
that  slavery  what 
do  you  think 
she  gets  as 
wages  ? " 

"  I  give  it  up," 
said  Phillip. 

"Nothing — 
nothing  but  what 
the  visitors  choose 
to  give  her ! 
'  An'  from  the 
time  I  lave  home 
above  in  the 
mountains,'  she 
said,  '  till  I  go 
back  again, 
sorrow  the  second 
I  iver  get  to 
rowl  meself  once 
in  a  way  in  the 
s  a  y.  Work, 
ma'am  ?  Och, 

sure,  that's  not 
the  word;  it's  fair 
nigger  -  drivin '. 
But  1  mustn't 
complain  —  aw 
no.'  T  h  e  r  e, 
Phillip  :  " 

"  Dear  me," 
said  Phillip, 
"  what  a  World  it  is,  to  be  sure — hell  and  heaven 
all  over  its  big  face  ;  one  in  the  mud,  his  brother 
in  the  sky  ;  three  parts  of  mankind  moiling 
and  starving  that  the  other  may  enjoy  itself.  Even 
here  in  sleepy,  old-world  Kyle  it's  just  the  same 
— just  the  same." 

"  Just  tlie  same,"  echoed  Stella  ;  and  thereafter 
the  talk  turned  to  personal  matters,  and  soon  fell 
dull. 

Now,  Kyle  town  stands  back  somewhat  from  the 
clift'-briuk,  and  between  the  two  a  path  runs  roughly 
past  garden  walls,  and  wooden  fences,  and  the  ends 
of  gullies  and  crevices.     It  is  not  a   pretty  path 
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even  in  broad  day ;  by  night  it  is  ugly  ;  but,  in 
their  ignorance  and  reckless  youthfulness,  along  it 
the  Yorks  must  needs  try  to  find  their  way  back 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  town.  Very  carefully 
they  went,  pausing  at  times  to  listen  to  the  swish 
of  the  waves,  as  they  beat  on  the  rocks  away 
below — once  lying  hand  in  hand  with  their  faces 
out  over  the  cliff-edge,  peering  down  into  the  roar- 
ing darkness  ;  sometimes  stepping  carefully  over 
the  bare  rock,  sometimes  treading  on  crisp  grass  ; 
now  following  a  narrow  track,  and  now  skirting  the 
very  brink  of  the  cliff  ;  at  last,  came  to  a  stile 
beyond  which,  Phillip  was  sure,  some  path  would 
be  found  that  must  take  them  up  into  Main  Street. 
They  crossed  it,  walked  straight  on  a  little  way. 
No  path,  nor  sign  of  one,  was  there. 

"  I'm  sure  there  must  be  one,"  said  Phillip  ;  "  Pve 
an  instinct  for  localities,  and  up  there  I'm  certain 
is  the  station,  and  there — Back,  Back  !  "  he  cried, 
and  clutched  Stella,  for  right  at  their  feet  was 
the  yawning  blackness  of  a  great  chasm — black 
as  the  Pit,  and  full  of  the  roaring  of  the  waves. 
One  step  more — and  good-bye,  Yorks  ! 

"Oh,  Phillip,  Phillip,"  cried  Stella,  and  fell 
a-trembling.     "  Oh,  Phillip,  Phillip  ! " 

"  Keep  hold  of  my  arm,"  said  he,  and  slowly 
backed  away.  "  There.  Not  this  time,  Stella, 
my  girl ;  not  this  time." 

"No,"  shivered  Stella,  and  with  both  hands 
clutched  Phillip's  arm.  .  .  .  "  Thank  God,  no  ! " 

For  a  while  they  stood  there  looking  into  the 
darkness  ;  then  Phillip  broke  forth. 

"What  an  uncivilised,  barbarous,  murderous 
place  is  this,"  shouted  he.  "To  think  of  people 
being  allowed  to  walk  along  here  at  night  with 
never  a  railing — or  a  light — or  a  word  of  warning  ! 
I'll  write  to  the  Times.     I'll  expose — " 

A  foot  sounded  on  the  rock  behind  him  ;  two 
figures  loomed  out;  then  a  voice  came:  "Who's 
there  ? " — as  sweet  a  cry  (even  though  it  came  from 
Mark  Judge)  as  Stella  ever  heard. 

"Why,  in  the  name  o'  goodne.ss,"  said  Mark 
presently,  when  Phillip  had  had  his  say,  "what 
tempted  ye?  A  stranger  to  go  to  the  cliff-walk 
after  dark  ?     Ooh,  what  foolishness  ! " 

"Foolishness,"  cried  Phillip.  "Whose?  Who 
allowed  us  to  go  along  there  ?  Why  is  there  not  a 
rail— a  light  ?  " 

"  But,  sir,  as  the  lassie  says  in  the  song,  sure 
nobody  axed  ye  to  come  here.  And  lights, — what 
in  glory  for  ?  " 

"  For  ?  Why — why,  surely  we're  not  the  only 
ones  who  ever  come  this  way  by  night  ?  " 

Mark  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  his  face 
towards  Kyle. 

"  Well,"  said  he  drily,  "  I  can't  swear  ye  are, 
seein'  we've  here  ourselves  ;  but,  forby  foolish 
people  like  Nell  and  me  here,  I'd  make  free  to  say 
that  sorrow  another  ever  puts  foot  these  parts  after 
dark.     Why  shoiild  they  ?     Haven't  they  all  day 


long  to  philander  about  ?  Why,  it's  temptin' 
Providence.  Wait  till  ye  see  the  place  by  daylight. 
As  a  trap  for  a  stranger  the  shiftin'  sands  beyond 
there  at  Kilvar  Strand  are  nothing  to  it — it's  just  as 
if  Brian  Boru  had  nicked  a  mouthful  out  o'  the 
straight  cliff  an'  left  it  gaping." 

"But,  but,"  Phillip  began  ;  then  suddenly  checked 
himself  "  Well,  I  suppose  it's  only  another  charm 
of  the  place  ;  let's  forego  any  more  of  it — for  this 
night,  at  all  events  ;"  and,  two  by  two,  Stella  and 
Mark,  the  schoolmistress  and  Phillip,  the  party  set 
off  by  way  of  a  winding  lane  towards  Kyle. 

"  Well,  Miss  York,"  said  Mark  presently,  "  surely 
the  Almighty  was  watchin'  ye  this  night." 

"  Yes,  indeed — yes,  indeed." 

"An'  ye  came  the  whole  way  from  the  cliffs 
beyond  along  the  front  ?  " 

"All  the  way — we  didn't  know." 

"Well,  it's  wonderful.  Thank  God,  anyhow,  I 
haven't  to  rise  in  the  mornin'  an'  see  what  I  might 
ha'  seen." 

"  Might  liave  seen  ?     What,  Mr.  Judge  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it's  a  long  fall,  an'  the  rocks  below  are 
cruel.  .  .  .  God's  mercy !  "  said  Mark,  with  a  shudder, 
as  if  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  rocks  and  their 
victims.  But  Stella  only  drew  in  her  breath  sharp  ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  Phillip  and  Nell  had 
the  talk  to  themselves. 

The  four  struck  Main  Street  opposite  the  hotel  ; 
and  there,  in  the  bright  patch  made  on  the  stones 
by  the  light  streaming  through  open  door  and 
window,  a  harper  and  the  wandering  minstrel  whose 
tin  whistle  the  Yorks  had  heard  as  they  left  Mack's, 
were  executing  a  mad  duet.  In  all  probability  the 
harp  was  in  tune  and  its  player  in  time,  and  sober  ; 
but  the  minstrel's  fingers  erred  undoubtedly,  and 
his  head  was  mazed.  It  was  cruel  as  music  ;  but 
the  performers,  clearly,  were  enjoying  their  fooling, 
and  their  antics  were  ludicrous — and  to  view  them 
some  visitors  stood  on  the  hotel  stejjs,  and  a  group 
or  two  of  loiterers  here  and  there  on  the  pavement. 

The  four  stopped  to  see  the  fun  ;  and  hardly  had 
they  done  so  when  Black  Davy,  who  was  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  hotel,  gave  his  hat  to  his 
friend.  Long  William,  and,  stepping  out  into  the 
bright  patch,  called  for  a  tune  and  began  to  dance. 
He  was  a  nimble  man  and  knew  his  steps  ;  and 
quickly  the  loiterers  gathered  round  and  began,  in 
true  Irish  fashion,  to  cry  him  on.  "  Step  it,  me 
son,"  went  the  voices.  "  Hurroo  there  !  "  "  Hech," 
as  the  feet  went  clatter.  "  Hech,  me  tight  fella  !  " 
The  four  crossed  the  road,  and,  at  sight  of  tlieir 
faces  in  the  ring,  David  let  himself  go.  "  Let  her 
fly,"  he  shouted  to  the  musicians,  and  forthwith 
flourished  out  into  a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary 
capers — legs  flying,  arms  whirling,  feet  twinkling 
everywhere — a  wondrous  display,  and  all  in  the 
truest  of  time.  "  Oh,  bully  boy,"  skirled  the  ring 
in  its  excitement.  "  Keep  at  it,  me  son,"  as  the 
music  quickened  into  a  mad  scramble  and  Davy 
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fired  out  into  a  frenzy.  "  Oh,  good,  me  boy,"  went 
the  voices,  as  five  feet  into  the  air  Davy  went 
bounding,  and  skirling  mightily,  came  down  with  an 
arm  akimbo,  and  one  crooked  up,  and  his  body 
crouched  into  the  graceful  pose  that  tradition  has 
assigned  to  your  fighting  Irishman.  For  a  moment 
he  poised  on  heel  and  toe  and  twirled  an  imaginary 
blackthorn ;  then  snatched  his  hat  from  Long 
William  and  elbowed  his  way  througli  the  ring. 

"  You'll  excuse  the  foolery,  sir,"  said  he  to  Phillip, 
"  but  it's  only  to  help  the  musicians  to  an  odd 
copper — poor  divils.  An'  you  too,  miss,"  he  said  to 
Stella  ;  "now  don't  think  the  worse  o'  me  for  this? 
Sure  ye  won't  %     It's  only  for  bare  charity." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Stella  ;  "  not  at  all." 

"  That's  right — that's  right.  Me  name  is  CufFe, 
sir,"  Davy  went  on,  and  looked  at  Phillip,  "  David 
Cufi'e.  I'm  just  come  down  here  for  a  wee  holiday, 
an'  I'm  lodgin'  in  the  same  house  as  yourself  wi' 
Long  William  beyond.  Here,  William,  come  here, 
me  son  ;  sure  it's  only  right  that  we'd  all  be  friends. 
This  is  Mr.  William  Ro.ss,  Mr.  York,"  said  David, 
as  the  big,  awkward  fellow  came  bashfully  forward 
and  thrust  out  a  big,  horny  hand.  "  You'll  excuse 
the  liberty,  sir  ;  but,  ye  see,  Mrs.  Mack  was  keen  to 
tell  us  all  your  names.  And  good  need,  too,  say 
I.  .  .  .  Well,  it's  a  butiful  night,  thank  God,  an' 
fine  weather  for  the  harvestin'.  It's  at  home  meself 
should  be,  only — well,  one  can't  always  be  drudgin', 
an'  I  had  a  call  to  come  to  Kyle  anywa}'.  ...  I 
suppose  ye're  all  for  home  ?  Ay.  Well,  we  may  as 
well  keep  each  other  company  up  the  street.  Och, 
but.  Miss  York,  Kyle's  the  lonely  place  o'  nights  ; 
not  to  be  compared  wi'  your  English  waterin' 
places,  I'm  thinkin'  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Stella,  as  she,  Phillip,  and  David 
followed  the  rest  uphill  towards  Mack's,  "  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  ;  and  I  for  one  am  glad  of  it." 

"  Now,"  said  David,  "  ye  don't  say  that  1  Well, 
for  me  own  part  I'm  none  too  fond  o'  it.  The  air's 
good,  it's  true,  an'  the  rocks  an'  the  say  are  butiful, 
I  suppose ;  but  it's  dull,  odious  dull.  Now, 
Brighton's  the  place  for  rae — plenty  o'  life,  an' 
eights,  an'  music,  an'  sure  the  best  o'  good 
company." 

"  You've  been  to  Brighton,  then,  Mr.  CufFe  ? " 
said  Philip. 

"  Aw',  troth  have  I,  an'  to  Hastin's,  an'  the  Isle 
o'  Wight.  This  time  two  years  'twas,  when  I'd 
more  money  nor  I  knew  what  to  do  with,  an'  it 
came  to  me  that  it'd  be  good  to  see  some  o'  the 
world  afore  I  died.  Aw,  but  Brighton's  the  place," 
cried  David  ;  and  forthwith  launched  into  an  account 
of  his  recollections  of  England  and  his  doings  therein, 
which  lasted  all  the  way  uphill  to  the  threshold 
of  Mack's  door.  "  Still,"  said  he,  as  he  looked  up 
and  down  the  street,  "  Kyle's  none  too  bad  wlien 
ye  take  into  account  that  it's  only  a  place  for  farmers 
like  oneself — naw.  An'  a  power  o'  strangers  come 
to   it,  too,  an'   .-.ay   they   like    it.     Ay.      An'   sure 


we're  always  glad  to  see  them  an'  make  them 
welcim.  Ay,  indeed.  Well,  good-night  to  ye,  sir, 
an'  you,  Miss  York,  an'  I'll  hope  to  be  seein'  ye  both 
again.  Good-night,  an'  the  best  o'  drames."  And 
David  and  Long  William  vanished  up  the  stairs. 

"Well,  there's  one  thing,  Stella,"  said  Phillip, 
presently,  when  they  had  bidden  Mark  and  Nell 
good-night  and  were  safe  behind  the  buff  blind  of 
their  little  sitting-room,  "  Kyle  may  be  dull,  but  its 
visitors  are  not.  What  a  variety  and  range  of 
characters  we've  already  discovered  —  from  Mrs. 
Ross,  with  her  unfathomable  wells  of  speech,  down 
past  the  pawky  Mark  and  his  adorable  sweetheart 
to  William  the  silent  and  his  dancing  friend." 

"To  say  nothing  of  Molly  and  her  tatters,  and 
Mr.  Mack  and  his  shirt-sleeves,"  said  Stella. 

"Quite  so.  But  do  you  know,  Stella,  I  hardly 
care  for  that  Davy  fellow." 

"  Nor  do  I  much,"  said  Stella.  "  Still,  he  may 
improve  on  acquaintance." 

"Ye — s,  he  may,  he  may.  That  dancing  freak 
of  his,  now — did  you  ever  see  such  a  performance  % " 

"  Never — outside  a  circus." 

"  I  wonder  why  he  did  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  told  us  why,  Phillip :  to  help  those 
musicians." 

"Humph,"  grunted  Phillij),  and  lit  a  cigar. 
"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  have  my  doubts.  You  noticed 
that  immediately  he  saw  us — " 

"  I  noticed  very  little,  Phillip,  I  fear,"  said  Stella, 
and  gave  a  little  shiver.  " '  Ah  !  it's  a  long  fall, 
an'  the  rocks  below  are  cruel '  .  .  ." 

Let  us  creep  softly  away  from  the  Yorks  (for  a 
woman's  tears  are  sacred),  steal  up  the  hall  stairway 
and,  as  we  pass,  just  take  a  peep  through  the 
keyhole  of  Long  William's  bedroom  door.  Up  and 
down  David  Cuffe  is  pacing,  his  hands  nursing  his 
coat-tails,  his  eyes  dancing,  his  tongue  wagging  like 
the  clapper  of  a  hand-bell. 

"Eh,  William,  me  son,"  he  is  saying,  even 
almost  as  Phillip  is  doubting,  "  didn't  I  do  it  well  ? 
An  inspiration  it  was.  Like  a  flash  o'  lightnin'  it 
took  me — an'  out  I  steps.  Says  I  to  meself,  the 
minute  I  sees  her  :  '  Here's  yir  chance,  Davy,  to 
introjuce  yirself ' — an'  'Out  I  steps.  Boys,  didn't 
I  open  her  eyes  ?  Like  murder  she  laughed  at  me 
foolery.  She'll  think  me  a  power  of  a  chap  now. 
Didn't  I  do  that  introjucin'  o'  meself  weU  ?  Eh, 
William  ?  Och,  I'm  the  boy.  An'  then  the 
jialaver  o'  me  all  the  way  home — sure,  powerful  they 
liked  me  discoorse."  He  stops  to  smite  William's 
broad  shoulder.  "The  road's  clear,  William,"  he 
says,  "an'  the  morrow,  plase  the  pigs,  I'll  do  it — 
straight  an'  quick,  the  first  chance.  An'  ye'll  help 
me,  William  ?     Come,  ye'll  stand  by  your  friend  ? " 

"All  riglit,  Davy,"  answers  William  ;  and  with- 
out more  ado  tumblesi  into  bed  and  gives  himself  to 
the  sweets  of  sleep. 

(To  be  contiaaed.) 
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UNPRACTICAL  ENGLAND. 


"  England  is  in  a  bad  way,"  Stanhope  began. 

"  You  are  always  croakinfj,"  said  Henley. 

"  Take  facts,"  said  Stanhope.  "  There  are  facts 
which  should  set  us,  if  not  to  croak,  at  least,  like 
the  piper's  cow,  to  consider." 

"  Oh,  I  know  ;  you  want  to  remind  us  that  Essex 
is  lying  waste,  because  there  is  no  market  for 
agricultural  home  products,  and  that  all  our  manu- 
factured goods  are  made  in  Germany." 

Stanhope  sighed  ;  he  seemed  depressed. 

"  I  supjjose  it  is  a  kind  of  folly  to  love  one's 
native  land.  I  am  aware  that  love  of  humanity  is 
a  greater  thing  than  love  of  one's  own  people.  I 
daresay  I  ought  to  be  just  as  glad  to  find  virtue  antl 
skill  in  a  Chinaman  as  in  a  British  subject,  but  I 
am  still  in  the  position  of  young  Moses,  and  when 
there  is  a  struggle  between  one  of  my  own  race  and 
one  of  another,  I  want  to  hit  the  Egyptian." 

"  Wliat  is  wrong  with  us  now  ? "  said  Henley. 
"  I  was  not  aware  that  we  are  engaged  in  any 
contest  worth  mentioning." 

"  No  ;  we  do  not  contend,  we  yield — that  is  just 
where  the  mischief  comes  in  ;  we  yield  and  brag  at 
the  same  time,  retreat  and  shout,  'No  surrender,' 
and  '  Britannia  rules  the  waves.'  For  years  other 
nations  have  tried  to  insult  us  by  telling  us  we  are 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  now  they  are  depriving 
us  of  what  they  credited  to  us  as  our  sole  excellence." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  to  you  ?  You  are  not  going  to 
be  a  shopkeeper,"  Henley  said. 

"  There  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  '  Am  I  comfoi-t- 
ably  fed,  am  I  well  housed,  are  my  fortunes  safe  ? ' 
the  modern  Englishman  asks  ;  '  then  if  so,  what  does 
anything  matter  ? '  " 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  said  Henley. 

"  I  was  talking  to  a  man  to-day  who  was  crack- 
ing up  a  German  line  of  steamers  and  advising 
everybody  to  travel  by  it,  and  I  asked  him  what 
kind  of  patriotism  that  manifested,  and  then 
we  discussed  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings.  He  is 
a  manufacturer,  and  does  a  large  business  both  for 
home  consumption  and  export ;  and  he  told  me  that, 
as  far  as  his  experience  extends,  our  commercial 
system  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  he  is  going  by  and 
by  to  do  like  other  people,  and  get  his  stutl's  from 
Germany." 

"I  suppose  he  thought  to  justify  the  act  by 
announcing  it,"  said  Norbury. 

"Well,  it's  just  this  way  :  he  employs  home  work- 
men, but  they  belong  to  a  Society,  and  they  are 
constantly  striking,  until  now  their  wages  have 
become  nearly  twice  what  foreign  workmen  will 
take." 

"Then  let  the  manufacturer  raise  the  price  for 
the  consumer.     In  ni}-  opinion,  commodities  are  far 


too  cheap,  since  their  cheapness  does  not  conduce 
to  enjoyment  but  to  extravagance." 

"  Trade  has  its  laws,  and  competition  creates  its 
customs.  A  law  of  modern  commerce  is  that  each 
manufacturer  shall  offer  his  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  in  open  market.  The  man  who  gives 
his  workmen  all  they  want,  and  turns  out  the  best 
quality  of  work,  produces  an  article  above  current 
price,  and  it  does  not  sell." 

"The  workers  are  entitled  to  their  share  of 
prosperity,"  said  Norbury  argumentatively. 

"  Of  course  they  are,  and  they  don't  get  it ;  their 
Society  compels  them  to  share  alike,  good  workmen 
and  bad,  so  long  as  they  are  on  the  same  branch  of 
industry.  Say  a  man's  work  is  excellent,  and  by 
the  piece  he  can  earn  £4  per  week,  this  Society  com- 
pels him  to  work  by  the  hour  at  the  Society  rate  of 
payment.  The  result,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is 
that  he  pockets  45s.  per  week,  while  another,  just 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  gets  exactly  the  same  for 
work  incomparably  inferior." 

"If  what  you  say  is  true,  it  is  a  very  rotten 
system,"  said  Norbury. 

"  It  deprives  the  workmen  of  the  strong  incentive 
of  personal  ambition  to  begin  with." 

"  Is  Germany  exempt  from  labour  socialism  ? " 
Henley  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  only  speak  of  what 
I  do  know — our  home  methods.  Say  a  manufacturer 
wants  to  supply  the  market  at  current  prices,  he  gets 
his  supplies  where  they  are  cheapest ;  that  is  human 
nature,  behind  which  patriotism  limps  slowly.  When 
his  goods  are  ready,  the  manufacturer  next  wants  a 
foreign  commercial  traveller  ;  where  shall  he  find 
one  speaking  any  language  but  his  own  unless  he 
goes  to  German}'  1  Does  he  want  a  man  for  Spain, 
he  must  pay  an  interpreter  to  meet  his  agent  there  ; 
well,  you  can  understand  how  business  lags  when 
the  translator  has  to  stand  between  the  parties  to  the 
contract.  Meantime,  the  German  bagman  comes  in 
with  cheaper  commodities,  and  command  of  three 
or  four  languages,  and,  while  the  Englishman  and 
his  interpreter  are  unfolding  their  samples,  the 
German  carries  off  the  orders." 

Henley  began  to  laugh. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  an  idiot  to  laugh,"  Stanhope 
said  irritably. 

"  It  was  the  thought  of  the  German  bagman 
collaring  the  swag  for  the  Fatherland  while  our  man 
was  busy  with  the  dictionary,"  Henley  explained 
apologetically. 

"  But  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  ;  I  am  describing 
what  happens  ;  we  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  Con- 
tinental trade  which  we  are  entitled  to,  because  of 
our  want  of  linguistic  abilitv." 
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"Modem  languages  should  be  tauglit  in  our 
schools,  and  taught  jiractically  for  everyday  pur- 
poses," Norbury  said  sententiously. 

"First,  then,  our  workmen  labour  on  a  faulty 
system,  and  with  erroneous  ideas  ;  second,  our 
medium  of  exchange  is  cumbersome  and  our  ex- 
change agents  uneducated  ;  the  third  point  is  that  our 
insular  slowness  hinders  us  from  grasping,  and  our 
insular  stubbornness  from  yielding  to,  the  ideas  of 
other  people.  The  Japanese,  for  example,  who  have 
recently  developed  a  regrettable  fancy  for  European 
clothing  and  European  fashions  of  various  kinds, 
would  buy  as  much  from  us  as  we  buy  from  them, 
if  we  would  try  to  study  the  tendency  of  their 
Europeanism.  Instead  of  that,  we  send  them,  not 
what  they  want,  but  what  we  wish  to  sell,  while 
saying  of  the  most  artistic  people  in  the  world, 
'  Oh,  yellow  Johnnies,  anything  is  good  enough  for 
them  ! '  Now,  this  does  not  indicate  superiority,  but 
sheer  stupidity,  want  of  sympathy,  want  of  know- 
ledge. We  seem  to  seek  defeat,  and  we  meet  with 
it.  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  are  beating  us  in 
commerce  everywhere,  and  will  continue  to  beat  us 
until  we  feel  the  pinch  of  actual  personal  want." 

''And  that  seems  pretty  remote,"  said  Norbury, 
"if  we  judge  by  the  work  of  the  gentlemen  who 
promote  companies.  A  million  or  two  for  a  business 
house,  or  a  milliner's  shop,  or  a  few  newspapers,  or 


a  lot  of  mines  in  Australia,  salted  or  under  water 
most  of  them,  can  simply  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  British  householder  merely  seeks  an  outlet  for 
his  savings.  As  long  as  the  tradesman  and  the 
manufacturer  and  the  professional  man  are  individu- 
ally prosperous,  your  bogey  of  foreign  competition 
will  scarcely  scare  them." 

"But  I  think  we  are  trying  to  improve  our 
technical  education  and  to  study  modern  languages. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances will  not  exert  themselves  or  strive  to  become 
uncomfortable.  That  is  the  merest  alphabet  of 
human  nature.  Germany's  necessities  during 
generations  made  her  patient,  painstaking,  alert, 
satisfied  with  little.  They  wQl  do  the  same  with 
us,"  Henley  said. 

Stanhope  shook  his  head.  "It  just  depends  on 
how  far  we  fall,  and  how  far  we  are  beaten  before 
we  recognise  our  position.  I  am  not  aware  that 
once  a  first-class  power  becomes  second-rate,  it  ever 
retrieves  its  position  ;  it  is  much  easier  to  step  from 
the  background  into  the  foremost  place  than  to 
retake  a  foremost  place  when  you  have  been 
driven  from  it.  Consider  the  history  of  nations, 
of  families  " — 

"  Not  all  at  once,"  said  Henley.  "  For  the  present 
it  will  suffice  if  we  'tak'  tent'  for  England." 

NoEMAN  French. 


The  nobility  of  life  is  work.  We  live  in  a  work- 
ing world.  The  idle  and  lazy  man  does  not  count 
in  the  plan  of  campaign.  "  IM y  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work."  Let  that  text  be  enough. 
Let  your  daily  wisdom  of  life  be  in  making  a  good 
use  of  the  opportunities  given  you.  We  live  in  a 
real  and  solid  and  truthful  world.  In  such  a  world 
only  truth,  in  the  long-run,  can  hope  to  prosper. 
Therefore  avoid  lies,  mere  show  and  sham  and 
hollow  superficiality  of  all  kinds,  which  is  at  best  a 
painted  lie.  Let  whatever  you  are,  and  whatever 
you  do,  grow  out  of  a  firm  root  of  truth  and  strong 
soil  of  reality.  Never  forget  Paul'.?  sentence,  "  Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  That  is  the  steam  of 
the  social  machine.  Do  one  thing  well,  "  be  a 
whole  man,"  as  Chancellor  Thurlow  said,  "  do  one 
thing  at  a  time."  "  Make  clean  work  and  leave  no 
tags."  Allow  no  delays  while  you  are  at  a  thing. 
Do  it  and  be  done  with  it.  Avoid  miscellaneous 
reading.  Read  nothing  that  you  do  not  care  to 
remember,  and  remember  nothing  that  you  do  not 
mean  to  use.  Never  desire  to  ajipear  clever  and 
make  a  parade  of  your  talents  before  men.  Be 
honest,  loving,  kindly,  and  sympathetic  in  all  you 
say  and  do.  Cleverness  will  flow  from  you  naturally 
if  you  have  it ;  and  applause  will  come  to  you 
unsought  from  tho-se  who  know  what  to  applaud, 
but  the  applause  of  fools  is  to  be  shunned. — John 
Stuart  Blackie. 


"  Men  Pleasers  "  is  the  title  of  a  very  useful  article 
which  the  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.A.,  contributes  to 
The  Home  Messenger  for  February.  This  number 
also  contains  Joseph  Hocking's  new  story ;  a  fully 
illustrated  sketch  of  "  Paris  of  To-day  "  ;  a  paper  on 
"  Tempers,"  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  ;  and  an  exception- 
ally interesting  article  on  "  How  the  Earth  is 
Warmed  and  Lighted,"  by  Agnes  Giberne.  There 
are  other  contributions  by  well-known  writers,  and 
many  beautiful  pictures  by  eminent  artists.  The 
Home  Messenger  is  the  best  penny  magazine  in  the 
market. 

A  SIX-TEAR-OLD  was  seated  in  a  barber's  chair. 
"Well,  my  little  man,  how  would  you  like  your 
hair  cut  ? "  "  Oh,  like  papa's  ;  with  a  little  round 
hole  at  the  top." 

Teacher — "Tommy,  when  was  Rome  built?" 
Tommy  —  "In  the  night."  Teacher  —  "How  came 
you  to  make  such  a  mistake?"  Tommy  —  "You 
said  yesterday  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day." 

The  eye  of  little  Elsie  was  attracted  by  the 
sparkle  of  the  dew  at  early  morning.  "Mamma," 
she  exclaimed,  "  it's  hotter'n  I  thought  it  was. 
Look  here,  the  grass  is  all  covered  with  perspiration." 

Mamma — "  You  and  your  little  visitors  are  doing 
nothing  but  sitting  still  and  looking  miserable. 
Why  don't  you  play  at  something  ? "  Little 
Daughter — "We  is  playin'."  "Playing  what?" 
"  We's  playin'  that  we's  growed  up  !  " 
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By  AV.  EDWARDS  TIREBUCK, 

Author  of  "Miss  Grace  of  all  Soals,^'  etc. 


It  is  not  possible  for  me,  or  indeed  for  anybody,  to 
write  of  the  actual  results  of  uiy  brothel's  work ; 
they  are  written  in  secret  cipher  on  many  a  grateful 
heart  in  three  parishes  of  Birmiughani,  where, 
until  suddenly  called  to  rest  last  October,  he 
laboured  for  ten 
short  years  of  cleri- 
cal life  as  curate 
and  vicar,  and  in 
parishes  in  Liverpool, 
Darwin,  Derby,  Nor- 
thampton, and  St. 
Pancras,  London, 
where,  as  church 
raissioner,  he  at 
different  periods 
preached  for  ten  con- 
secutive nights  at  a 
time,  with  all  his 
strength  and  all  his 
soul. 

I  would  only  write 
a  few  reminiscences 
to  indicate  some  of 
the  stages  of  a 
development  for  good 
work  which  even  a 
brother  may  with 
justifiable  pride  say 
was  remarkable. 

In  such  a  varied 
life  as  Liverpool  pre- 
sents to  every  youtli 
bred  in  its  midst, 
where  the  very  duor 
ways  of  the  shipping 
offices  suggest  adven- 
ture and  romance,  my 

brother,  like  most  of  the  youths  of  the  same  circle, 
was  won  away  very  early  from  school. 

He  became  one  of  several  office  boys  for  one  of 
the  largest  firms  of  solicitors  in  the  city,  and  often 
has  he  told  me  both  the  sorrowful  and  humorous 
tests  to  which  his  rather  strict  code  of  honour 
was  put  among  a  class  of  clerks  happily  much 
more  characteristic  of  those  days  than  of 
these. 

High  up  in  a  room  next  to  the  roof,  some  of  those 
poorly-paid,  fourth-rate  copying  clerks  wrote  out 
the  wills  of  the  wealthy,  the  agreements  of  large 
commercial  concerns,  and  the  convej'ances  of 
property  and  land  from  one  owner  to  another,  with 
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the  sly  pint  bottle  of  beer  or  can  of  porter  as  much 
a  part  of  the  process  as  the  pots  of  ink. 

My  brother  was  expected  to  perform  his  due 
share  of  smuggling  bottles  into  that  upper  room, 
by  running  the  blockade  of  the  lower  oflice.     But 

he  declined  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind. 
This  was  no  surprise 
to  the  seasoned  old 
hands.  It  was  the 
usual  dread  of  silly, 
inexperienced  youth. 
They  had  only  to  wait. 
In  good  time  he  would 
make  as  willing  a 
smuggler  as  any  other 
youth.  Indeed,  a 
better  smuggler  than 
most  ;  for  he  was  lank 
and  thin,  and  could 
the  more  easily  hide 
the  prohibited  vessels 
in  the  slackness  of  his 
vest.  In  due  time 
he  was  tested  again. 
No  ;  he  would — not ! 
He  was  solemnly 
assured  that  to  fall 
iu  with  the  traditions 
of  the  office  was  his 
only  chance  of  favour 
or  help.  Nay,  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to 
escape  being  -hit  on 
the  head  with  a  ruler 
and  then  kicked  down- 
stairs. Nevertheless, 
be  would — not. 
Indeed,  he  once  playfully  told  me  that  he 
turned  upon  them  one  morning  and  quite 
unconsciously  delivered  his  very  first  temperance 
lecture  in  that  upper  room,  and  that  it  was 
received  with  the  usual  derision  in  such  a 
quarter,  and  even  the  unusual  protests  of  balls 
of  paper,  shafts  and  arrows  of  quill  pens,  and 
the  cvplosive  shell  of  a  bottle  of  ink  onunously 
red. 

All  that,  however,  was  merely  a  preliminary 
plunge  into  life,  but  indicative,  nevertheless,  of 
the  stand  he  was  ready  to  take. 

The  time  came  for  my  brother  to  be  seriously 
ajiprenticed  to  the  cabinet-making,  so  that,  along 
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with  another  brother,  he  could  continue  my  father's 
business. 

It  was  no  mere  office  apprenticeship.  He  went 
to  the  workshop  of  a  stranger  to  pass  through  all 
the  fetch-and-carry  stages  to  the  bench. 

The  first  great  surprise  of  his  apprenticeship  was — 
a  blasphemous  oath.  It  came  from  a  man  who  had 
that  intricate  way  of  demanding  such  a  simple 
thing  as  a  pot  of  glue.  My  brother,  who  had  what 
in  those  days  was  an  unconventional  idea  of  what 
was  due  from  even  a  man  to  a  boy,  stood  looking 
at  him  ;  and,  no  doubt  with  rather  provoking  calm, 
awaited  a  more  polite  request. 

"  God  damn  you  !  "  shouted  the  man,  lifting  a 
big-headed  mallet,  "  if  you  don't  pass  that  pot  I'll 
brain  you  ! " 

My  brother  deliberately  stepped  nearer  the  man, 
as  if  to  facilitate  his  aim,  dared  him,  shamed  hiin. 
Ashamed,  the  man  lowered  the  mallet,  and  after 
that  they  were  always  good  friends. 

It  was  during  this  valuable  apprenticeship  period 
that  my  brother,  in  his  teens,  together  with  three 
other  young  men,  become  keenly  interested  in 
mission  work.  Going  to  one  of  the  lowest  quarters 
of  Liverpool,  they  began  what  they  hoped  would  be 
"  Children's  Services  "  for  the  shoeless  young  arabs 
of  streets  and  courts  near  the  docks. 

But  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  a 
"Service"  was  but  of  the  question.  Those  boisterous, 
ragged  waifs  were  so  undisciplined,  so  full  of  tricks, 
so  loud  with  their  shouts  and  shrill  with  their 
whistles,  so  active  with  their  drumming  bare  feet 
on  the  hollow  gallery,  so  wholly  impatient  with 
anything  but  entertainment  pure  and  simple,  that 
prayer  was  impossible,  the  reading  of  a  few  verses 
of  Scripture  was  an  unattainable  ideal,  and  even 
the  unlearnt  hymn,  which  the  four  young  mission- 
ers  alone,  as  yet,  could  sing,  was  only  tolerated 
because  of  the  harmonium. 

Many  a  night  of  patient,  affectionate  toil  did  it 
take  to  convey  to  those  creatures  that  a  Children's 
Service  was  something  more  than  "  a  tune,"  and  to 
teach  words,  and  even  parts  of  words,  as  meagre 
preliminaries  for  conveying  ideas.  Very  gratifying 
progress  indeed  was  thought  to  have  been  made 
when,  by  three  of  the  missioners  standing  on  resolute 
guard  among  the  boys  and  girls,  a  fourth  could 
offer  brief  prayer,  amid  a  shuffling  and  whispering 
semblance  of  silence  and  attention. 

And  yet  the  ultimate  success  of  this  slow  work 
led  the  four  missioners  to  try  to  convej'  the  gospel 
message  to  the  parents  of  those  waifs  by  ser- 
vices at  the  corners  of  streets  or  the  entrances  to 
courts. 

My  brother  being  the  tallest,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
carry  the  small  harmonium  tilted  on  his  liack  ; 
another  carried  a  stool  for  the  player ;  another  a 
chair  for  the  preacher ;  and  the  fourth  carried  the 
hymn-books.  This  often  led  to  grim  results — 
threats    of    violence    from    the   Liverpool   "corner 


man,"  and  jugs  of  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  through 
bedroom  windows  from  women. 

But  success  also  attended  the  four  young  workers 
in  this.  Indeed,  tliey  became  so  impressed  with 
their  power  for  good  that  three  of  theiu  wished  to 
enter  the  Church. 

The  road,  however,  was  by  no  means  clear.  They 
were  far  from  being  equipped.  Moreover,  they 
were  seriously  committed  to  business.  The  hopes 
of  their  friends  were  in  this. 

Nevertheless,  the  road  was  to  be  taken,  the  goal 
was  to  be  attempted.  My  brother  resolutely  broke 
away  from  the  bench  when  he  had  served  five 
years'  apprenticeship,  and  sought  a  lay-readership, 
to  combine  work  with  study.  This  took  him 
among  the  then  often  reckless  ironworkers  of 
Middlesborough,  where  he  laboured  morning,  noon, 
and  night — now  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
and  now  among  the  most  dissolute  of  the  dissolute. 

The  result  of  over  five  years'  unaided  private 
study  was  that  he  won  a  bursary,  valued  at  £30 
per  year,  for  two  years,  at  Lincoln  Theological 
College. 

After  two  years'  training,  he  was  ordained  at 
Worcester  in  1886,  and  entered  upon  his  first 
curacy  at  St.  Jude's,  Birmingham.  In  less  than 
the  usual  time  he  was  made  a  vicar — preaching  with 
such  earnestness  and  force,  and  working  with  such 
affectionate  personal  influence  among  his  people, 
that,  on  Sunday  nights,  St.  Matthew's  Church  was 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  man  surely  can 
ever  see. 

Having  filled  St.  Matthew's  Church,  he  was,  for 
special  reasons,  asked  to  take  up  St.  John's,  in 
another  Birmingham  parish.  There  also  his  power, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out,  so  influenced  the  people 
among  whom  he  worked,  that  he  soon  gathered 
about  him  another  active  body  of  hearty  workers, 
he  regarding  the  whole  church  as  one  complete 
instrument  of  which  he  was  the  working  guide. 

His  heart  was  indeed  wholly  in  his  work,  and 
where  his  heart  was  his  strength  went  also,  always 
preaching,  as  he  sometimes  said,  as  though  each 
sermon  might  be  his  last ;  continually  widening  his 
area  of  influence  by  the  most  strenuous  mission 
preaching  in  large  towns ;  by  speaking  for  the 
Peace  Society  ;  by  addressing  railway  servants ; 
by  lecturing  on  temperance ;  by  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  telegraph  clerks ;  by  personally  en- 
couraging the  thrift  of  Friendly  Societies ;  by 
interesting  himself  in  the  police  ;  by  going  with  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  Birmingham  to  see  them  fixed 
in  reliable  homes  and  farms  in  Canada  ;  by  his 
ready  appreciation  of  all  phases  of  sincere  Christian 
endeavour  in  the  Church  or  out ;  and,  last,  but 
not  least,  by  taking  special  interest  in  children, 
whom  he  addressed  with  uncommon  aptitude  and 
tact. 

Yes,  he  worked  hard.  One  dare  not  say  too 
hard,  made  short  though  his  career  seemed  to  be 
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by  his  incessant  toil ;  for  perhaps  to  work  hard  was 
the  only  way  he  could  work  at  all. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  21st  of  October  last 
year,  he  preached  what  I  am  assured  was  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  sermons.  He  made  an  earnest 
allusion  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson,  solemnly  declaring  that  when  his  own  call 
came  he  hoped  it  would  be  while  he  was  at  work 
at  his  post. 

At  half-past  ten  that  night  he  was  heard  speak- 
ing in  the  street  to  a  young  man,  a  member  of  his 
St.  Matthew's  congregation.  "With  a  strange,  calm, 
almost  foreboding  confidence,  he  said  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  the  young  friend,  "  I  am  sure  tliat 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  in  me,  and  that  I  am 
Christ's." 

Next  morning,  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  after 
having  played  with  two  of  his  little  daughters  in 
the  study  passage,  he  was  talking  in  his  study  to 
Church  Army  Nurse  Foster  about  the  charitable 
preparations  for  Christmas  in  his  parish,  when  he 


quietly  sank  back  against  his  chair,  turned  pale, 
and  died  without  a  pang,  a  sigh,  or  a  moan  :  his 
wish  granted,  his  work  done,  and  done  right  well  ; 
his  very  death  being  a  vivid  epitome  of  the  con- 
centrated force  he  had  put  into  his  busy,  restless 
life  of  thirty-eight  years,  — "a  brave,  strong,  hard- 
working man,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  aptly 
described  him  in  a  commemorative  sermon,  "  tender 
and  compassionate  towards  the  weak  and  suffering, 
with  a  strong  heart  against  all  that  he  thought  to 
be  iniquitous,  and  especially  against  all  that  he 
thought  was  wrong  and  oppressive." 

The  other  two  young  Liverpool  missioners  duly 
entered  the  Church.  About  four  years  ago  one  was 
killed  by  natives  at  a  missionary  station,  the  second 
was  drowned  a  few  months  ago  while  following 
missionarj'  labours  in  Africa,  and  the  third  died 
at  his  post  in  Birmingham.  Thus  the  modest 
children's  mission  held  near  the  Liverpool  docks 
has  had  far-reaching  and  abiding  results,  no  doubt, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


ENGAGEMENT    AND    MARRIAGE. 

A  WOMAN'S  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 
("  Madge,"  0/  «  TruihP) 


The  old-fashioned  rule  that  a  man  must  approach 
the  father  of  a  girl  before  offering  himself  in  marriage 
to  her  has  now,  to  some  extent,  died  out.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  considered  dishonourable  for  any- 
one to  propose  to  a  girl  in  the  face  of  the  decided 
disapprobation  of  her  famib'.  Clandestine  courtship 
is  also  regarded  as  dishonourable,  except  in  circum- 
stances where  the  girl  is  unhappy  or  oppressed  and 
needs  a  champion.  The  usual  way  to  ask  for  the 
admired  one's  hand  in  marriage  is  in  person.  This 
is  always  preferable  to  writing,  though  some  men 
have  not  the  courage  to  adopt  the  first  course. 
Should  the  lady  accept  the  ofifer,  the  happy  wooer 
must  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
father,  or,  failing  him,  her  nearest  friend,  and 
begging  him  to  permit  the  engagement.  Should  he 
consent,  all  is  well  ;  but  in  the  contrary  case  his 
decision  must  be  accepted.  To  allow  a  girl  to 
engage  herself  against  the  wish  of  her  family  is  to 
drag  her  into  a  false  position.  Very  often  sub- 
mission to  the  decree  does  more  towards  procuring 
its  reversal  than  violent  opposition.  It  is  difficult, 
of  course,  for  young  people  to  be  patient,  but  if 
they  can  only  manage  a  little  of  it,  they  would  find 
the  truth  of  the  French  proverb,  "  All  things  come 
round  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait." 

Immediately  upon  having  the  engagement  ratified, 
the  accepted  suitor  gives  the  lady  an  engagement 


ring.  This  should  be  as  handsome  a  present  as  he 
can  afford  to  buy.  Together  with  all  other  presents 
and  correspondence  on  both  sides,  this  ring  must  be 
returned  if  the  engagement  should  be  broken  off. 

The  accepted  man  is  in  duty  bound  to  spend 
most  of  his  leisure  with  his  intended  bride.  He 
must  not  go  off  for  a  sojourn  abroad  while  she  is 
spending  some  weeks  by  the  sea  in  England,  unless 
she  has  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect.  It  would 
be  a  considerable  "  snub  "  to  her  to  do  so.  Society 
has  sometimes  been  amused  by  the  announcement 
one  day  of  a  "  marriage  having  been  arranged 
between  Mr.  A.  and  Miss  B.,"and  in  the  next  of  the 
intention  of  Mr.  A.  to  start  for  a  tour  round  the 
world.  This  almost  always  means  that  the  man 
has  been  entrapped  into  a  proposal  and  would 
willingly  retreat  if  he  honourably  could.  Such 
things  happen  only  too  often.  Manoeuvring  mothers 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  matter.  Worldly 
girls  have  often  sufficient  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to 
bring  a  reluctant  wooer  to  the  point,  and,  by 
immediately  announcing  the  engagement  to  their 
friends,  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
retreat.  Sometimes  a  girl  falls  so  wildly  in  love 
with  a  man  that  she  creates  a  kind  of  corresponding 
tliough  passing  fervour  in  him,  and  while  it  lasts 
he  believes  himself  in  love,  though  his  emotions  are 
only  a  mixture  of  gratified  vanity  and  that  physical 
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attraction  which  needs  true  love  to  redeem  it  from 
the  flesh])-  sort.  Should  marriage  follow  upon  such 
courtships  as  these,  where  the  girl  takes  ever  the 
initiative,  the  union  is  very  seldom  a  happy 
one.  The  wife  never  feels  sure  that  her  husband 
really  loves  her,  or  would  have  chosen  her.  She 
knows  that  he  was  her  clioice,  rather  than  she  his, 
and  a  racking  jealousy  seizes  her  and  makes  her 
not  only  miserable  herself,  but  a  very  uncomfortable 
companion  for  liim.  He,  too,  often  finds,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  she  fulfils  none  of  his  ideals,  and  is, 
in  many  ways,  a  contrast  to  the  girl  he  would  have 
chosen  if  she  had  not  whirled  him  into  the  vortex 
of  her  own  strong  feeling.  And  he  occasionally 
wonders  if  she  may  not  some  day  experience  a 
similar  strength  of  attraction  for  some  other  man 
and  let  herself  be  carried  away  by  it  as  she  had 
been  by  her  feeling  for  him.  "  Hot  fires  soon  burn 
out,"  he  thinks,  and  remembers  the  warning  given 
to  Othello  :  "  She  hath  deceived  her  father,  and 
may  thee." 

No  man  should  drag  a  girl  into  a  long  engage- 
ment. Nor  should  any  man  propose  to  a  girl  until 
he  is  in  a  position  to  provide  for  her.  He  is  only 
standing  in  the  way  of  other  wooers  who  may  be 
well  supplied  with  this  world's  gear.  Such  trifles 
as  wealth  and  ease  may  appear  as  nought  to  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  lover,  not  to  be  weighed  for 
a  moment  in  the  balance  with  love  and  young 
romance.  The  girl,  too,  may  be  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  at  the  time,  but  it  the  more  behoves  the 


man,  the  stronger,  to  consider  her,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  poverty  is  such  a  bitter  and  a  cruel  thing 
that  it  even  kills  love  at  times.  Recrimination  in 
the  home  is  a  hard  thing  to  bear.  And  yet  how 
many  millions  of  women  since  the  world  began 
have  said  to  their  husbands,  "  Oh,  why  did  I 
ever  marry  you  ?  I  could  have  done  so  much 
better  !  "  And  how  many  men  have  said  to  their 
wives,  "Well,  you  were  determined  to  have  me, 
so  now  you  must  make  the  best  of  me  !  " 

However,  we  will  suppose  these  rocks  and  quick- 
sands past,  the  engaged  couple  happy,  and  the 
wedding  day  at  hand.  Custom  demands  that  the 
bridegroom  shall  present  her  bouquet  to  the  bride, 
as  well  as  bouquets  and  a  present  each  to  the 
bridesmaids.  He  must  furnish  the  house  for  the 
bride  in  every  detail,  not  excepting  the  house  and 
table  linen,  which  in  the  old  days  of  spinning- 
wheels  was  wont  to  be  contributed  by  the  bride 
herself. 

He  must  provide  the  wedding  ring,  and  the 
carriage  in  which  his  best  man  and  himself  go  to 
church.  He  pays  the  fees  to  clergyman  and  clerk, 
but  it  is  the  best  man  who  hands  them  over.  With 
him  the  bridegroom  waits  at  the  altar  till  the  bride 
arrives.  She  takes  her  place  at  his  left  hand,  for  the 
first  time,  and  at  the  proper  moment  he  produces 
the  ring  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  union. 

The  usual  dress  of  a  bridegroom  consists  of  a 
very  dark  blue  frock  coat,  light  trousers,  light  or 
white  scarf-tie,  patent  boots,  and  a  new  hat. 


HOW  TO   GET  ON   IN   THE  WORLD. 


Most  of  our  successful  men  began  life  without 
capital.  They  have  won  success  by  hard  work  and 
strict  honesty.  You  can  do  the  same.  Here  are  a 
dozen  rules  for  getting  on  in  the  world  : — 

1.  Be  honest.  Dishonesty  seldom  makes  one  rich, 
and  when  it  does,  riches  are  as  a  curse.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  dishonest  success. 

2.  Work.  The  world  is  not  going  to  pay  for 
nothing.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  what  men  call  genius 
is  only  a  talent  for  hard  work. 

3.  Enter  into  the  business  or  trade  you  like  best, 
and  for  which  nature  seems  to  have  fitted  you,  pro- 
vided it  is  honourable. 

4.  Be  independent.  Do  not  lean  on  others  to  do 
your  thinking  or  to  conquer  your  difficulties. 

5.  Be  conscientious  in  the  discbarge  of  every 
duty.  Do  your  work  thoroughly.  No  one  can  rise 
who  slights  his  work. 


6.  Don't  try  to  begin  at  the  top.  Begin  at  the 
bottom  and  you  will  be  surer  of  reaching  the  top, 
some  time. 

7.  Trust  to  nothing  but  God  and  hard  work. 
Inscribe  on  your  banner  :  "  Luck  is  a  fool  ;  pluck 
is  a  hero." 

8.  Be  punctual.  Keep  your  appointments.  Be 
there  a  minute  before  time,  if  you  have  to  lose 
your  dinner  to  do  it. 

9.  Be  polite.  Every  smile,  every  kindly  word, 
will  help  to  win  friends. 

10.  Be  generous.  Meanness  makes  enemies  and 
breeds  distrust. 

11.  Spend  less  than  you  earn.  Do  not  run  into 
debt.  Watch  the  little  leaks  and  you  will  be  able 
to  live  on  your  salary. 

12.  Make  all  the  money  you  can,  honestly  ;  do 
all  the  good  you  can  with  it  while  you  live  ;  be  your 
own  executor. 


Johnny,  having  arrived  at  his  eighth  birthday, 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
papa,  and  this  is  the  way  he  began  :    "  ily  dear 


Papa, — Whenever  I  am  tempted  to  do  wrong  I 
think  of  you  and  say,  'Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan.' " 
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THE    CONVERSION    OF    THE    DEMAGOGUE. 


By  HEKBERT  ADAMS. 


I. 

It  was  polling  day  in  the  borough  of  Craytoun. 
The  bye-election  was  necessitated  by  the  elevation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sprinkle,  the  retiring  member,  to  that 
Upper  Chamber,  a  seat  in  wliose  gilded  solemnity 
the  deserving  earn,  and  some  inherit.  Tlie  Minis- 
terial party  were  making  every  effort  to  retain  the 
borough.  They  wished  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  country  was  still  witli  them,  and  more  than  that, 
they  wished  to  defeat  James  Gardner,  the  candidate 
who  was  attempting  to  wrest  it  from  them.  Gardner 
had  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  many  years,  and 
having  beaten  him  at  the  General  Election  in  his 
rural  constituency,  they  were  not  disjiosed  to  allow 
him  to  rejoin  the  National  Assembly  to  represent  the 
important  commercial  centre  of  Craytoun. 

The  Ministerial  champion,  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Egremont,  was  in  all  respects  a  harmless, 
and  in  many  an  admirable,  young  man.  As  to 
blood,  he  was  the  son  of  Earl  Belton,  the  biggest 
landowner  in  the  neighbourhood  and  Craytoun's 
most  influential  magnate.  As  to  body,  he  was  tall 
and  muscular,  had  lowed  bow  in  the  Oxford  Eight, 
and  only  just  missed  his  football  blue.  As  to 
brain,  well,  a  man  hasn't  time  for  everything.  He 
was  only  wanted  to  vote  with  his  party  and  gener- 
ally do  as  he  was  h'v\. 

His  opponent,  James  Gardner,  was  an  older  man 
by  some  fifteen  years.  Although  he  had  only  been 
in  Craytoun  for  a  few  weeks,  his  popularity  with 
the  working  classes  was  already  marvellous. 
Fortunately,  many  of  those  who  were  fain  to  harness 
themselves  to  his  carriage  and  drag  him  in  triumph 
round  the  town,  or  bear  him,  god-like,  on  their 
broad  shoulders,  had  not  yet  the  responsibility  of 
the  franchise.  He  was  a  strongly-built  man,  with  a 
shrewd  wit,  kindly  twinkling  brown  ej'es,  and  a 
firm  and  determined  jaw, — a  man  of  indomitable 
courage,  and  such  physique  that  the  local  sporting 
fraternity  declared  a  better  fight  would  result  if 
fisticuffs  were  substituted  for  the  commonplace 
constitutional  method  of  selection. 

"  How  are  things  going,  dear  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Dynevor  of  Miss  Cissie  Knightly,  who  had  just 
returned  gaily  decked  with  their  party  colours  to 
Egremont's  committee  rooms. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,  I  think,"  said  Cissie,  laughing  ; 
"but  Grace  and  I  had  rather  an  exciting,  and 
perhaps  ignominious  adventure  just  now." 

"Really,  whatever  was  it?"  cried  the  ladies. 

"  It  was  all  Cissie's  fault,"  said  Grace  Briggeson  ; 
"she  would  try  and  canvass  the  Bank  Cottages, 
where  all  the  horridest  people  live." 


"  Yes,"  continued  Cissie,  "  and  we  got  surrounded 
by  an  angry  crowd,  who  wanted  to  tear  our  colours 
off  and  "— 

"And  throw  things  at  us,  and  prevent  our  get- 
ting away.     I  got  quite  angry." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  rescued  us  ? "  asked 
Cissie  ;  adding,  lest  they  should  unfortunatelj'  guess 
right,  "  Mr.  Gardner  himself ! " 

"Mr.  Gardner?"  they  chorused  incredulously. 

"  Yes  ;  he  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  raised 
his  hat  to  us  most  sweetly.  He  just  said  a  few 
words  to  the  people,  and  they  all  stood  back,  and  he 
led  us  away.  He  apologised  for  the  roughness  of 
his  friends  ;  but  he  said,  with  such  a  jolly  little 
twinkle,  that  he  thought  a  J.P.'s  daughter  ought  to 
know  the  dangers  of  poaching  !  ' 

"  Well,  I  call  it  poaching  for  the  old  bounder  to 
come  here  at  all,"  said  Jack  Egremont,  the  candidate's 
younger  brother,  "  seeing  that  it  has  been  our  seat 
for  ages  ;  but  as  we  are  going  to  give  him  such  a 
thundering  good  hiding  for  daring  to  show  his  nose 
in  the  place,  it  doesn't  matter  much." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  them  all.  Cissie,  how- 
ever, did  not  feel  quite  so  confident  when  she  went 
on  her  next  round  and  saw  the  crowded  carts 
bringing  Gardner's  enthusiasts  to  the  poll,  while 
Egremont's  elegant  carriages  drew  up  and  deposited 
their  infrequent  units. 

Cissie  Knightly  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
Kijightly,  J.P.,  a  man  well  known  in  London,  and  a 
star  whose  magnitude  in  the  local  firmament  was 
second  only  to  Earl  Belton's.  She  was  a  dark-eyed 
brunette,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  cleverest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  county.  It 
was  well  known  that  she  had  twice  refused  Arthur 
Egremont,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  generally 
understood  that  she  was  going  to  accept  him  when 
he  had  settled  down  and  become  a  little  older,  and 
maybe  a  little  wiser. 

The  polling  went  on  all  day.  The  hopes  of  the 
Egremont  party  were  never  low,  but  they  rose  to 
fever  heat  when  the  evening  express  brought  in 
some  dozens  of  out-voters.  Gardner  was  seen  every- 
where— riding,  walking,  talking  to  little  groups  of 
his  supporters,  encouraging  his  workers,  convincing 
the  waverers,  and  ferreting  out  those  who  were  not 
troubling  about  voting.  The  magnetism  of  the  man 
was  wonderful.  He  seemed  literally  to  be  every- 
where and  to  know  everyone.  He  had  a  kindly 
word  for  all  his  friends,  and  a  pleasant  nod  or 
good  -  humoured  jest  for  his  opponents,  whose 
emissaries,  energetic  and  undaunted,  he  met  at 
every  step. 

He  took  a  little  rest  after  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
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poll  closed  ;  but  the 
speeches  he  had  to  make, 
the  congratulations  he 
had  to  receive,  and  the 
hands  he  had  to  shake, 
when  at  about  midnight 
the  returning  officer 
announced  the  iigures — 
Gardner  3514,  Egremont 
3448 — must  have  been  a 
severe  trial  for  a  man 
who  had  scarcely  slept 
for  three  nights. 


II. 

The  London  season  was 
in  full  swing.  When  it 
was  not  organising  tea 
parties  on  the  Terrace 
and  elsewhere,  Parlia- 
ment was  full  of  busi- 
ness. Gardner  had  soon 
attracted  a  small  follow- 
ing similar  to  the  little 
party  he  had  led  in 
former  sessions,  and  al- 
though not  numerically 
able  to  frighten  the 
Ministry,  his  broadsides 
of  sturdy  eloquence,  sup- 
ported and  re-echoed  by 
a  considerable  section  t)f 
the  press,  were  factors  not 
to  be  lightly  regarded. 

Although  he  repre- 
sented and  fought  for 
Labour,  James  Gardner 
frequented   society   more 

than  occasionally,  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  was 
accounted  unto  him  for  unriglileousness  in  many 
important  circles  in  Craytoun. 

"  Our  Jim  didn't  ought  to  mi.\  with  them  dulses 
and  hearls,"  was  the  comment  in  bis  constituency. 

"Well,  dear,  so  many  quite  respectable  people 
seem  to  be  Radical  now,  or  at  anyrate  to  receive 
him"  said  Lady  Belton  to  the  Countess  of  Camber- 
well,  discussing  the  same  subject. 

At  Lady  Crossley's  reception  Gardner  met  Miss 
Cissie  Knightly.  He  had  frequently  seen  her  since 
the  memorable  afternoon  when  he  had  rescued  her 
from  his  enthusiastic  but  ungallant  constituents. 
They  had  often  exchanged  gri;etiugs,  and  Cissie  had 
found  him  so  interesting  that  she  put  just  a  shade 
more  feeling  into  the  customary  formalities  than  is 
])erhaps  usual ;  but  never  till  this  evening  had  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  a  conversation  worthy  of  the 
name. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  treat  me  as  the  \uiutter- 


CISSIK    WAS    DEI.IOHTED    WITH    HIS    SERIOUSNESS." 


able  outcast  some  of  your  friends  do.  Miss  Knightly, 
since  I  had  the  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  beat  Mr. 
Egremont." 

"I  think  Mr.  Egremon.t  is  too  young  for  Parlia- 
ment yet,  Mr.  Gardner  ;  and  Craytoun  ought  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  member,  if  only  " — 

"If  only  he  were  on  the  right  side,  I  suppose. 
Miss  Knightly?"  said  Gardner,  with  an  amused 
smile. 

Then  they  started  a  grand  discussion  on  Capital 
and  Labour.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  thought  a 
good  deal  more  of  her  sparkling  eyes  than  of  her 
earnest  arguments,  but  he  honestly  strove  to 
explain  his  views,  his  hopes,  ideals,  and  ambitions. 
It  is  singular  how  eloquent  we  all  can  get  when  we 
ourselves  are  our  text.  Possibly  it  is  because  we 
know  the  subject  so  well,  and  have  rehearsed  it  so 
often.  Cissie  was  delighted  ■\vith  his  seriousness. 
Occasionally  she  felt  he  was  laughing  a  little  at  her 
facts  and  fancies,  but  he  spoke  as  though  she  were 
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a  rational  being,  able  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  her  country  and  the  well-being  of 
humanity,  and  she  found  it  a  welcome  change  from 
the  monotonous  round  of  vapid  compliments  and 
aimless  conversations  she  was  used  to. 

They  had  been  talking  for  quite  a  long  while 
when  Cissie's  chaperone,  a  married  aunt,  saw  with 
whom  her  charge  was  speaking,  and,  horrified  at 
the  sight,  hurried  up  to  her.  She  herself  had  been 
carrying  on  a  delicious  flirtation  with  a  captain  of 
dragoons  who  possessed  good  looks  and  a  bad 
reputation.  But  at  the  call  of  dutj',  pleasures,  how- 
ever innocent,  must  be  abandoned. 

"We  must  be  going  now,  Cissie  dear."  She 
spoke  a  little  sharply,  and  gave  the  coldest  of  bows 
to  Gardner. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Cissie,  smiling  radiantly  as  she 
extended  her  hand  to  him, — "good-bye.  I  hope  to 
convert  you  yet !  " 

By  accident  or  design  their  meetings  from  this 
time  were  very  frequent.  Her  lady  friends  and 
relatives  scolded  Cissie  for  talking  so  much  to 
"  that  man,"  but  she  always  retaliated  with  the 
triumphant  prediction  that  she  would  yet  make  him 
an  ardent  Ministerialist. 

The  men-folk  smiled  cynically  when  they  saw 
the  stern  demagogue  bowing  in  homage  to  the  blue- 
blooded  daughter  of  the  aristocracy  ;  for  her  family, 
although  untitled,  traced  their  descent  back  to  the 
Conquest.  But  the  strong  man  went  on  his  way 
regardless  of  what  they  thought  of  him.  He  had 
his  purpose  in  life,  and  he  meant  to  attain  it.  Like 
a  racing  yacht  cutting  through  the  tossing  billows, 
he  disregarded  the  spray  and  the  wavelets  that 
attempted  to  impede  his  course,  and  sailed  serenely 
on.  But  the  best  managed  boat  may  be  destroyed 
on  the  hidden  rocks  ! 


III. 


There  was  little  doubt  about  it.  The  Government 
was  being  weakened  and  ruined  bit  by  bit  by  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  this  ■  political  paladin.  With 
his  success  his  party  grew  in  numbers.  It  was  in 
vain  that  compromises  were  offered.  The  subtle 
scheme  of  the  leader  of  the  House  to  create  a  new 
labour  department,  and,  in  their  earnest  desire  to 
be  efficient  (and  popular)  to  offer  it  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  to  Gardner,  so  as  to  get  him  under  their 
control,  was  scornfully  exposed  and  refused. 
Majorities  were  gradually  dwindling,  and  the  most 
urgent  whips  only  just  sufficed  to  avoid  defeat  and 
prolong  a  precarious  existence.  The  friends  of  the 
Government  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  were  at 
their  wits'  end  to  discover  a  method  of  muzzling 
the  member  for  Craytoun. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Knightly  was  a  staunch 
Ministerialist,  and  the  straits  to  which  his  friends 
were  reduced  grieved  him  almost  as  much  as  the 


growing  intimacy  between  his  daughter  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble,  James  Gardner.  In  the 
library  of  his  London  house  he  was  reading  the 
account  of  the  previous  evening's  debate,  when  an 
amendment  to  a  Government  Bill,  moved  by 
Gardner,  had  only  been  defeated  by  ten  votes. 
Angrily  acknowledging  the  extraordinary  ability  of 
the  man,  he  threw  his  paper  from  him  in  disgust. 
Flying  across  the  room,  it  chanced  to  knock  over  a 
photograph  of  his  daughter,  and  as  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  pretty  picture  he  suddenly  conceived  a 
brilliant  idea  for  the  salvation  of  his  country. 
Kinging  the  bell,  he  told  the  servant  to  tell  his 
daughter  he  wished  to  speak  to  her.  She  soon 
came. 

"  Well,  Cissie,  what  do  you  think  of  Joan  of 
Arc?" 

"I  think  she  was  a  New  Woman  born  a  few 
hundred  years  too  soon."  Cissie  was  too  accustomed 
to  her  father's  method  of  leading  up  to  a  subject  to 
be  surprised  at  the  abrupt  question  asked,  or  to  give 
much  help  by  her  answer. 

"  Joan  of  Arc,  Cissie,  was  a  heroine,  and  the 
saviour  of  her  country." 

"  So  the  history  books  say,  papa." 

"That  is  so,  my  child;  the  whole  world  re- 
echoes with  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of  her  for- 
ever-glorious name.  What  is  j'our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gardner  ? " 

"  Judging  from  the  number  of  his  enemies  he 
must  be  a  great  man,"  replied  Cissie,  waiting 
patiently  for  the  drift  of  these  remarks  and  questions 
to  become  apparent. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  her  father  in  a  tone  that 
was  meant  to  be  very  kind  and  encouraging,  "  you 
have  a  chance  of  being  the  saviour  of  your  country 
— almost  a  second  Joan  of  Arc  ! " 

"  Whatever  are  you  driving  at  ? "  asked  the 
bewildered  daughter. 

Her  father  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
smoothed  his  waistcoat,  and  thrust  his  thumbs  into 
the  armholes  of  that  garment.  This  was  his  regular 
routine  when  preparing  to  give  a  long  oration. 

"  This  man  Gardner,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is 
threatening  ruin  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
country.  No  doubt  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  a 
clever  man  ;  but  he  is  misguided.  A  wise  Provi- 
dence in  giving  man  wisdom  and  judgment  has  in  Its 
inscrutable  decrees  decided  that  when  he  goes  astray 
a  softer,  gentler  influence  shall  often  prevail.  Thus 
it  is  that  woman  in  hSr  weakness  can  often  turn 
man  from  a  wrong  course  by  her  gentle  persuasions, 
and  the  employment  of  the  sweet  fascinations  given 
her,  doubtless  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Almighty. 
Now,  Cissie,  being  your  only  parent,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  blind  to  the  pleasure  you  find  in 
Mr.  Gardner's  society,  and  the  delight  he  seems  to 
experience  in  yours,  and  so  I  would  point  out  to 
you,  ray  dear  one,  the  possibilities  of  your  influence 
on  him,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  vouchsafed  to  you  to 
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lead  him  from  his  patli  of  error,  and  thus  to  save 
your  country  from  calamity  too  terrible  to  con- 
template." 

As  she  listened  to  this  high-flown  harangue 
Cissie  blushed  and  paled  many  times.  She  knew, 
as  women  can  so  truly  tell,  that  Gardner  was  not 
indifferent  to  her,  and  she  knew,  too,  her  feeling 
for  him  ;  but  there  was  the  ■B'ide  gulf  of  educational, 
social,  and  family  prejudice  against  him.  It  was 
not  unpleasant  to  hear  his  abilities  acknowledged, 
but  the  influence  her  father  credited  her  with  was 
greater  than  she  felt  she  possessed,  or  had  at  that 
time  any  right  to  think  of. 

She  had  honestly  done  her  best  to  convert 
Gardner.  All  her  friends,  everyone  whose  opinion 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  respect,  said  he  was 
wrong.  She  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  her 
father's  speech,  but  it  had  some  eflfect  on  her. 

Mr.  Knightly  felt  morally  certain  that  Gardner 
wished  to  marry  his  daughter.  The  first  shock  of 
the  discovery  over,  he  regarded  the  idea  a  little 
more  calmly,  and  even  saw  a  possibility  of  his 
approving  it.  As  he  strolled  down  to  his  Club  he 
was  charmed  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  self- 
sacrificing  nobility.  He  had  found  a  method  of 
restraining  this  fluent  demagogue,  whose  powers 
and  potentialities  he  really  admired.  He  was 
offering  his  daughter  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 
Besides,  Gardner  put  in  the  right  path  and  backed 
influentially,  might  attain  an}-thing,  even  the 
premiership  itself,  and  be  a  credit  to  any  family  ! 

One  part  of  his  soliloquy  at  least  was  accurate. 
That  very  night  Gardner  asked  Cissie  to  be  his 
wife. 

The}'  strove  together  long  with  pleadings  and 
counter-pleadings.  At  last  Miss  Knightly  pro- 
nounced her  ultimatum.  She  could  not  marry  him 
unless  he  would  leave  his  present  associates  and 
join  the  party  of  her  father  and  her  friends.  She 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  that  would  lead  him  in 
the  paths  of  truest  greatness,  and  would  enable  him 
best  to  serve  his  country.  She  owned  that,  she 
loved  him,  but  she  could  not  wed  the  foe  of  her 
friends.  Tempted,  and  sorely  troubled,  he  rushed 
from  her,  loving  madly,  and  torn  with  violent 
desires  and  conflicting  emotions. 


IV. 


It  is  not  possible  for  smaller  minds  to  appreciate 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  love  that  a  strong  man 
can  feel.  Gardner  would  have  treated  an  accusation 
of  sentimentality  almost  as  scornfully  as  a  charge 
of  dishonesty.  Yet  the  love  for  this  dark-eyed  girl 
had  thoroughly  entered  into  and  dominated  his 
soul.  The  days  that  he  passed  after  hearing  her 
hard  condition  were  one  long  torment.  His  heart 
seemed  to  be  rent  in  sunder.  On  one  side  were  the 
aims  and  objects  of  a  lifetime,  the  confidence   of 


thousands  of  fellow-men,  his  promises,  pledges,  and 
prospects.  On  the  other  was  this  all-powerful  love 
for  a  pretty  maiden  who  had  stolen  his  heart,  and 
made  him  feel  almost  ready  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing— fame,  ambition,  even  honour  itself — at  her 
bidding. 

His  followers  could  not  understand  it.  For  days 
he  had  neglected  the  House,  and  they  heard  nothing 
from  him.  Messages  were  brought  him  of  the 
whispers  and  rumours  that,  circulated  most  likely 
by  some  well-informed  foe,  were  being  muttered 
with  increasing  and  unchecked  malignity  in  his 
constituency.  The  evening  -papers  tliat  had  so 
frequently  filled  their  columns  with  his  praises 
were  now  asking  what  it  all  meant.  Was  the  fear- 
less and  sturdy  champion  of  the  people  to  be  dis- 
armed, after  all,  by  a  pair  of  pretty  eyes?  One 
gutter  journal,  a  degree  more  scurrilous  than  the 
rest,  published  a  cartoon  of  Samson  and  Delilah 
that  left  little  doubt  for  whom  it  was  meant. 

In  solitude  he  tried  to  fight  out  his  battle — the 
battle  between  heart  and  brain.  He  felt  he  could 
never  hold  up  his  head  again,  or  face  a  public 
meeting,  if  he  deliberately  turned  his  back  on  all 
he  was  and  all  he  meant  to  have  been.  He  recalled 
his  triumph  in  Craytoun,  when  the  human  teams 
had  dragged  him  round  the  town,  while  exultant 
crowds  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  his  honour. 
He  thought  of  how  they  had  trusted  him,  and  had 
come  to  him  to  settle  their  little  differences  and 
difficulties,  and,  most  marvellous  of  all,  how  they 
had  accepted  his  judgments.  He  thought,  too,  of 
the  little  children  whose  innocent  prattle  had 
always  coupled  his  name  with  all  that  was  noble 
and  true.  Then  he  thought  of  how  they  would 
loathe  and  despise  him,  and  how  his  enemies  would 
gloat  over  him  when  his  fall  became  known.  But 
above  every  other  thought  and  feeling  was  the 
name  and  mental  presence  of  Cissie  Knightly. 

"  I  cannot  live  without  her  !  "  he  groaned,  as  he 
threw  the  papers  he  was  vainly  trying  to  read  on 
the  table.  "  Oh,  Cissie,  my  own,  my  love,  why  do 
you  make  it  so  hard  ? " 

Then  came  a  period  of  calm.  He  slowly  pieced 
together  the  picture  of  her  that  in  one  of  his 
paroxysms  of  anguish  he  had  torn  to  tiny  frag- 
ments. The  broken  man  of  iron  kissed  the  ragged 
pieces,  and  the  tears  poured  down  his  sunken 
cheeks. 

The  battle  was  over.  She  had  won.  Joan  of 
Arc  was  again  victorious. 

He  turned  to  his  desk,  and  casting  all  other 
thoughts  to  the  wind,  wrote  her  a  long,  long  letter. 
His  pen  flew  over  the  paper.  He  told  her  how  he 
loved  her,  and,  lavishing  every  term  of  endearment 
that  poetic  dream  has  imagined  and  mortal  fervour 
breathed,  he  said  that  he  gladly,  willingly  resigned 
all  for  her.  He  besought  her  when  he  might  come 
and  claim  the  reward  that  was  now  his  one,  his 
only   desire.     Throwing  down   his  pen,   he   gazed 
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again  on  the  fragments  of  her  photograph,  aud  gave 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and  satisfaction,  as  he  refused 
to  let  his  mind  dwell  on  anything  else.  The  storm 
was  ended,  and  a  tranquil  calm  succeeded  it.  His 
happy  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  his 
room  door. 

"  Miss  Knightly  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 
Cissie  walked  composedly  in  ;  but  her  pallid 
cheeks  and  the  black  rings  under  her  eyes  showed 
that  she  too  had  not  had  an  untroubled  season 
since  they  parted.  Once  in  his  room  her  courage, 
that  had  liuoyed  her  up  in  the  daring  deed  failed 
her,  and  they  both  stood  there  and  neither  spoke. 
Presently  Gardner,  who  was  unnerved  by  the 
startling  visit,  said  in  a  strained  voice — 
"  I  was  just  writing  to  you  to  sa}' " — 
"  Never  mind  what  you  were  going  to  say  ! " 
cried  Cissie,  with  a  choking  sob.  "  Oh,  James,  I 
have  been  so  wicked — will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  have 
been  home  to  Craytoun — and  I've  found  out  all 
about  it — and  what  they  say  !  I  am  a  wicked  girl, 
James,  not  nearly  good  enough  " — 


And  here  the  overwrought  girl  sank  into  a  chair 
in  a  flood  of  tears.  Instantly  Gardner  was  at  her 
side  trying  to  soothe  her,  kissing  her  hands,  and 
protesting  against  the  convulsive  sobs. 

"  But  will  you — can  you  forgive  me,  James  ? " 

"  My  dearest,"  he  whispered,  "  it  is  not  for  me 
to  forgive.  Will  you  say  yes  to  the  question  I 
asked  y  'u  ? " 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Cissie  softly  ;  and  she  smUed 
through  her  tears,  and  resigned  herself  happily  to 
his  warm  embraces.     Presently  she  said — 

"  You  are  to  come  with  me  at  once,  James.  I've 
told  father,  and  he  expects  us." 

She  did  not  speak  of  the  stormy,  tearful  interview 
she  had  had  with  Jlr.  Knightly.  Another  kiss  was 
the  only  reply  to  what  she  said  ;  and  she  whispered 
again — 

"James,  you  are  to  go  on  working  all  you  can 
for  the  People." 

"  Yes,  dearest." 

"And,  Jamts,  I  am  going  to  help,  if  you  will 
let  me." 
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Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:   NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  "SCARLET  LETTER." 


The  student  of  English  literature  turning  from  the 
abundant  harvests  of  his  native  fields  is  apt  to  think 
the  literature  of  America  a  somewhat  light  and 
scant}'  yield.  He  is  struck  by  a  certain  sense  of  dis- 
proportion between  the  abundance  of  her  wealth,  the 
vastness  of  her  territory,  the  boundlessness  of  her 
resources,  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  her  literary 
possessions.  But  a  literature  does  not  spring  up  in 
a  day,  not  even  in  a  century.  Moreover,  our  kins- 
men across  the  seas  have  thus  far  been  busy  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West ; 
they  have  had  but  little  opportunity  for  nourishing 
that  inner  life  of  thought  and  contemplation  from 
which  alone  whatever  is  great  and  abiding  in  litera- 
ture can  spring.  Nevertheless,  America  has  more 
than  a  few  names  that  are  worthy  ;  and  of  these 
one  of  the  greatest  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  as  also  the  Scarlet  Letter  is 
unquestionably  his  greatest  book. 

Before  we  open  the  book,  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  man  himself.  And  in  doing  so  we 
are  only  accepting  Hawthorne's  own  invitation  ;  for 
in  almost  all  his  books,  before  he  begins  his  story, 
he  tells  us  something  about  himself.  Hawthorne's 
prefaces  should  never  be  skipped,  for  they  are  among 
the  most  delightful  things  he  ever  penned.  He 
keeps  us  waiting  a  moment — and  never  a  moment 
too  long — while  he  takes  us  into  his  confidence, 
chatting  to  us  about  himself,  his  manner  of  life,  or 


the  fashion  in  which  his  stories  took  .shape  within 
him. 

Hawthorne  was  born  in  the  little  New  England 
town  of  Salem  when  the  century  was  but  four 
years  old.  He  came  of  an  old  Puritan  stock,  the 
earliest  of  his  American  ancestors  having  migrated 
from  the  mother  country  in  the  troublous  times  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  In  his  introduction  to 
the  Scarlet  Letter  he  speaks  of  himself,  half  play- 
fully, as  an  idler  on  the  topmost  bough  of  the  old 
mossed  trunk  of  the  family  tree.  "  What  is  he  ? 
murmurs  one  grey  shadow  of  my  forefathers.  A 
writer  of  story  books  !  What  mode  of  glorifying 
God  may  that  be  ?  Why,  the  fellow  may  as 
well  have  been  a  fiddler  !  "  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  let 
them  scorn  me  as  they  will,  strong  traits  of  their 
nature  have  intertwined  themselves  with  mine." 
Heredity  and  environment,  says  the  wise  man,  these 
are  the  things  that  make  us  what  we  are.  And 
when  to  this  fact  of  Puritan  descent  we  have  added 
this,  that  Hawthorne's  favourite  authors  as  a  boy 
were  Spenser  and  Bunyan — the  two  great  masters  of 
allegory — we  are  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  get  to 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  character  and  bent 
of  his  remarkable  genius. 

Hawthorne's  outward  life  was  for  the  most  part, 
and  especially  during  its  earlier  half,  singularly 
uneventful.  Buried  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Salem, 
a  little  sleepy  town  where  nothing  ever  happened, 
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he  remained  for  years,  as  he  himself  afterwards  said, 
"  the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America."  But  the 
silence  was  not  unfruitful  ;  his  soul  made  about 
itself  a  space  wherein  to  grow.  Take  this  singularly 
beautiful  passage  from  his  Note-Books  (written  in 
1840),  which,  long  as  it  is,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  abridge  further  : — 

Here  I  sit  in  my  old  accustomed  chamber  where  I 
used  to  sit  in  days  gone  by.  .  .  .  Here  I  have  written 
many  talcs — many  that  have  been  burned  to  ashes,  many 
that  have  doubtless  deserved  the  same  fate.  Tliis 
claims  to  be  called  a  haunted  chamber,  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  visions  have  apjieared  to  me  in  it  ; 
and  some  few  of  them  liave  become  visible  to  the  worLI. 
If  ever  I  should  have  a  biographer,  he  ought  to  make 
great  mention  of  this  chamber  in  my  memoirs,  because 
so  much  of  my  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here  ;  and  here 
my  mind  and  character  were  formed  ;  arid  here  I  liave 
been  glad  and  hopeful,  and  here  I  have  been  despondent. 
Aud  here  I  sat  a  long,  long  time,  waitiug  patiently  for 
the  world  to  know  me,  and  sometimes  wondering  why 
it  did  not  know  me  sooner,  or  whether  it  would  ever 
know  me  at  all — at  least  till  I  were  in  my  grave.  And 
sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  already  in  the 
grave,  with  only  life  enough  to  be  chilled  and  benumbtd. 
But  oftener  I  was  happy — at  least  as  happy  as  I  then 
knew  how  to  be,  or  was  aware  of  the  possibility  of  being. 
By  and  by  the  world  found  me  out  in  my  lonely 
chamber,  and  called  me  forth — not  indeed  with  a  loud 
roar  of  acclamation,  but  rather  with  a  still,  small  voice — 
and  forth  I  went,  but  found  nothing  in  the  world,  I 
thought,  preferable  to  my  solitude  till  now.  .  .  .  And 
now  I  begin  to  understand  why  I  was  imprisoned  so 
many  years  in  this  lonely  chamber,  and  why  I  could 
never  break  through  the  viewless  bolts  and  bars  ;  for  if 
I  had  sooner  made  my  escape  into  the  world,  I  should 
have  grown  hard  and  rough,  and  been  covered  with 
earthly  dust,  and  my  heart  might  have  become  callous 
by  rude  encounters  with  the  multitude.  .  .  .  But  living 
in  solitude  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  I  still  kept 
the  dew  of  my  youth,  and  the  freshness  of  my  heart.' 

From  Salem,  Hawthorne  moved,  in  1839,  to 
Boston,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  post  in  tlie 
Custom  House  there.  Two  years  later  he  joined  the 
socialistic  community  of  Brook  Farm,  of  which  he 
has  left  us  some  account  in  his  Blithedale  Romance. 
Then  in  1842  he  married,  and  settled  in  that  "Old 
Manse  "  at  Concord  which  his  own  pen  has  described 
for  us  with  such  loving  minuteness.  1846  found  him 
back  again  at  Salem,  where  and  at  Lenox  he  wrote 
the  Scarlet  Letter  (1850),  The  House  with  the  Seven 
Gables  (1851),  and  other  works.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  and  it  is 
to  his  seven  years'  residence  in  Europe  that  we  owe, 
first,  his  delightful  volume  of  sketches,  Our  Old 
Home,  and  secondly,  his  Italian  novel,  Transforma- 
tion. Hawthorne  returned  to  America  in  1860,  and 
died  four  years  later. 

Of  Hawthorne's  work  as  a  whole  I  have  little 
space  to  write.  The  little  row  of  a  dozen  or  so 
slender  volumes,  the  net  result  of  his  literary 
labours,  makes  but  a  poor  show  by  the  side  of  the 
fifty  or  sixty  volumes  produced  by  certain 
industrious  lady  novelists  of  the  present  day.     And 

'  Quoted  in  Henry  James'  Nathaniel  Ravythome  (English 
Men  of  Letters),  p.  £3. 


for  the  moment  the  pure  river  seems  to  be  lost  in 
the  sand.  Yet  there  is  no  need  to  be  anxious  ;  the 
world  judges  justly  in  these  matters  in  the  long- 
run  ;  aud  our  children's  children  will  still  keep 
Hawthorne's  little  row  on  their  bookshelves  long 
after  the  fifty  volumes  of  the  lady  novelist  have 
found  their  way  back  to  the  paper-mills.  For  that 
Hawthorne's  best  work  will  remain  it  is,  I  think, 
impossible  to  doubt.  His  deep,  true,  imaginative 
insight,  his  power  of  subtle  psychological  analysis, 
and  the  delicate  purity  and  beauty  of  his  style 
unite  to  secure  for  him  an  abiding  place  in  the 
world's  literature.  Perhaps  that  which  impresses 
the  reader  of  Hawthorne's  books  most  of  all  is  the 
profound  moral  element  which  enters  into  the  very 
substance  of  all  that  he  has  written,  and  the 
imagination  which  plays  about  it,  sometimes  awful 
in  its  weird,  unearthly  grandeur,  sometimes 
beautiful  as  the  shimmering  lightning  on  a  summer's 
eve.  Hawthorne's  was  a  nature  "of  imagination 
all  compact."  He  lived  all  his  days  on  the  edge  of 
the  supernatural.  We  may  say  of  him  what  John 
Foster  says  of  Coleridge  :  "  He  robes  himself  in 
moonlight,  and  moves  among  images  of  which  we 
cannot  be  assured  for  a  while  whether  they  are 
substantial  forms  of  sense  or  fantastic  visions." 
Yet  great  as  are  the  imaginative  and  literary 
qualities  of  Hawthorne's  writings,  they  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  moral.  To  him,  says  Henry 
James,  "the  consciousness  of  sin  was  the  most  im- 
portunate fact  of  life."  Perhaps  that  "grey  shadow 
of  ray  forefathers "  would  not  have  disowned  his 
descendant,  after  all. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Scarlet  Letter, 
The  materials  out  of  which  the  framework  of  the 
story  was  constructed  were  found  by  the  author,  so 
he  tells  us, — unless,  indeed,  this  be  another  pretty 
little  fiction  of  his  busy  imagination, — ready  to  his 
hand  among  some  ancient  and  dusty  documents  in  the 
Custom  House  at  Boston.  But  wdtatever  the  origin 
of  the  story,  its  interest  and  value  for  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  life  of  Puritan  New  England  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago  are  unquestionable.  The  stem 
forefathers  of  that  new  world  live  and  move  before 
our  eyes :  bearded  men  in  their  sad  -  coloured 
garments,  and  grey  steeple-crowned  hats,  the  town- 
beadle  and  the  tithing  man,  old  Governor  Bellingham 
with  his  elaborate  ruff  beneath  his  grey  beard  mak- 
ing his  head  look  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  charger,  and  little  children  playing  in  the  streets 
"  in  such  grim  fashion  as  the  Puritanic  nurture  would 
permit."  Once  and  again  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Eliot  the  Apostle  of  the  Red  Indians,  and  sometimes 
of  the  Indians  themselves  ;  here  is  a  little  group  of 
settlers  from  the  forest  in  their  deerskins,  and  there 
a  knot  of  sun-blackened  .sailors  from  the  Spanish 
main.  Tlie  colour,  the  life,  the  movement  of  that 
far-off  day,  are  all  caught  and  pictured  for  us  in 
Hawthorne's  graphic  page. 

But  once  more  it  is  the  moral  interest  to  which 
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every  other  becomes  subordinate.  The  subject  is 
one,  I  need  hardly  say,  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
calling  for  the  most  delicate  handling.  We  know 
only  too  well  what  some  of  our  modern  writers,  with 
their  diseased  imaginations  and  prurient  love  of 
whatsoever  things  are  base  and  filthy,  would  have 
made  of  such  a  plot  if  it  had  come  to  their  hands. 
But  the  Scarlet  Letter  is  at  the  last  remove  from  the 
malarious  and  malodorous  "sex-novel,"  which  we 
may  profoundly  hope  has  already  had  its  day,  and 
will  very  soon  cease  to  be.  American  authors  do 
not  write  such  books,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
the  American  public  does  not  buy  nor  read  them. 
I  would  put  this  book,  imhesitatingly,  into  the 
hands  of  any  young  man  or  woman,  certain  that  it 
could  leave  behind  it  no  slightest  stain  on  either  the 
imagination  or  the  heart.  Painful  it  undoubtedly 
is,  but  it  is  a  pain  that  purifies. 

It  is  Hawthorne's  usual  plan  to  avoid  any  great 
intricacies  of  plot,  and  to  make  his  whole  story  turn 
on  some  one  great,  simple,  central  idea.  It  is  so 
here  ;  we  are  called  upon  to  witness  the  deranging 
effects  of  the  sin  of  adultery,  to  see  in  what  an  in- 
extricable mesh  of  consequences  it  involves  all  who 
are  concerned.  Husband,  wife,  lover,  child,  all  are 
made  to  eat  of  the  bitter  fruit  of  that  evil  deed. 
We  see  it  in  Hester,  doomed  to  long  years  of  lonely 
sufi'ering  and  remorse  ;  in  little  Pearl,  in  the  hot, 
tumultuous  passion  to  which  first  she  owed  her 
existence,  and  which  lived  again  in  the  beautiful 
but  wilful,  wayward  child ;  and  in  old  Roger 
ChUlingworth,  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  a 
nature  once  not  ignoble  into  an  inbarnate  demon, 
through  that  sleepless  passion  for  revenge  that  for 
seven  long  years  held  possession  of  his  heart.  But 
it  is  in  Arthur  Dimmesdale  that  the  seed  of  evil 
bears  its  blackest,  bitterest  fruit.  The  exquisite 
sensitiveness  of  his  nature  put  him  the  more  com- 
pletely at  the  mere}'  of  his  sin,  which  tortured  him 


with  the  ruthlessness  and  refined  cruelty  of  an 
inquisitor.  This  was  the  horror  of  his  situation, 
his  refusal  to  confess  forced  him  into  a  life  of  con- 
summate deception.  Knowing  himself  to  be  fallen 
and  polluted,  he  still  walked  among  his  people  as 
an  angel  of  light.  What  wonder  that  under  this 
mask  of  falsehood,  which  only  dropped  from  him 
in  the  death-hour,  truth  and  goodness  could  not 
breathe,  or  that  the  awful  internecine  struggle 
brought  him  to  an  early  grave  1  "  Then  the  lust, 
when  it  hath  conceived,  beareth  sin :  and  the  sin,  when 
it  is  full-grown,  hringeth  forth  death."  This  may  not 
be  the  only  "  moral "  of  this  solemn  book,  but  sure 
I  am,  no  reverend  divine  in  his  pulpit,  with  the 
seventh  commandment  for  his  text,  ever  damned 
the  sin  of  adultery  with  such  awful  impressiveness 
as  does  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
Give  us  literature  of  this  kind,  that  sets  forth  vice, 
not  tricked  out  in  the  stolen  trappings  of  virtue, 
but  stripped  of  its  gay  robes,  and  made  to  stand 
before  us  in  all  its  naked  and  repulsive  hideousness, 
and  we  will  hail  it  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  the 
minister  of  God  preaching  to  men  the  excellency 
of  righteousness,  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin. 

N.B. — A  convenient  edition  of  Hawthorne's  works 
— in  12  vols.,  complete  but  for  the  omission  of 
Transformation,  which  is  published  by  Smith  Elder 
(2s.  6d.) — is  issued  by  Walter  Scott  at  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

There  are  interesting  biographical  and  critical 
essays  on  Hawthorne  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters" 
and  "  Great  Writers  "  Series,  by  Henry  James  and 
Moncure  Conway  respectively.  The  student  may 
also  be  referred  to  R.  H.  Hutton's  Literary  Essays, 
Leslie  Stephen's  Hours  in  a  Library  (vol.  ii.),  and 
Nichol's  American  Literature. 


Morley'a  Compromise  (Macmillan's,  5s.). 


We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Barrie's  new 
book,  Margaret  Oyilvy  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  53.). 
It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  work  he  has  given 
us,  and  we  do  not  know  of  a  more  entrancing 
and  pathetic  biography  in  English  literature.  The 
passages  in  which  Mr.  Barrie  describes  his  talks 
with  his  mother  are  altogether  delightful.  Here 
is  a  book  which  can  be  read  two  or  three  times — a 
treasure-house  in  which  one  is  always  finding  fresh 
and  beautiful  gems.  The  printing  and  binding  are 
simply  perfect,  and  the  book  would  make  a  charm- 
ing and  most  acceptable  and  appropriate  present 
from  a  young  man  to  his  mother. 

There  are  three  capital  stories,  besides  a  number 
of  illustrated  articles  and  sketches,  in  The  Young 
Woman  for  February  (Horace  Marshall  &  Son, 
3d.).  Although  this  magazine  is  sold  for  3d.,  it 
secures  the  work  of  the  best  writers,  and  in  the 
present  number  there  are  long  complete  stories  by 


L.  B.  Walford  and  L.  T.  Meade,  besides  a  fully 
illustrated  article  on  "  A  Visit  to  Somerville 
College,  Oxford";  a  paper  on  "Woman's  Life  in 
Australia  "  (illustrated)  ;  a  Letter  "  To  the  Woman 
who  has  too  much  to  do "  ;  an  article  on  "  More 
Musical  Girls,"  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis ;  practical 
notes  on  Home  Gardening  ;  and  other  contributions 
by  Mrs.  Esler,  W.  J.  Dawson,  etc.  etc.  Send  us 
wrappers  addressed  to  your  sister,  your  sweetheart, 
or  two  or  three  of  your  lady  friends,  each  wrapper 
bearing  a  penny  stamp,  and  we  will  see  that  they 
receive  a  free  specimen  copy  of  The  Young  Woman 
immediately. 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  everyone's,. 
Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life, 
Provided  it  could  be  ;  but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means. 

Browniru;. 
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GOOD  MEN  OUT  OF  CHURCH. 


By  the  Rev.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A. 


"  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  advertise  such 
a  title  as  that  1 "  said  a  friend  to  me  when  he 
observed  the  notice  of  my  present  paper.  "  Is 
it  wise  to  put  it  into  people's  heads,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge to  the  public,  that  there  are  good  men  out 
of  Church  ? " 

You  may  rest  assured,  ran  my  reply,  that 
every  man  who  has  seen  anything  of  the  world 
knows  well  enough  already  that  there  are  good 
men  outside  our  Churches :  it  is  no  news  to 
him.  He  has  observed  cases  of  the  kind ;  and 
they  have  puzzled  his  faith,  or  have  appeared  an 
argument  against  the  value  or  necessity  of 
church  connection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
dangerous  to  make-believe  that  all  the  good  folk 
are  to  be  found  within  the  ecclesiastical  pale, 
and  equally  dangerous  to  ignore  facts  which  are 
patent  to  rhe  eyes  of  everybody.  It  is  always 
safe  to  avow  the  truth.  *  '• 

The  Rechabites  are  an  interesting  example  of 
the  class  I  refer  to.  Two  or  three  times  they 
flit  across  the  background  of  Bible  history,  and 
each  time  as  a  singular  people.  Apparently, 
they  accompanied  the  Hebrew  immigrants 
when  they  swept  into  Canaan.  They  were  not 
Israelites  ;  yet  they  were  not  aliens  nor  heathen. 
Without  being  members  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
they  lived  under  the  shelter  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy.  They  seem  to  have  shared  the 
Hebrew  faith  in  Jehovah,  but  not  to  have 
recognised  the  Mosaic  law.  Regarding  cities 
and  city  life  as  corrupting,  they  dwelt  in  tents, 
living  a  roaming,  nomadic  life  of  Bedouin 
simplicity.  Seeing  how  deadly  was  the  curse 
of  intemperance,  they  bound  themselves  to 
abstain  from  wine, — and  hence  the  Rechabites 
among  Good  Templars  to-day.  Observing  that 
the  possession  of  property  was  a  temptation  to 
men,  they  owned  neither  house  nor  land. 
When  the  Israelites  lapsed  into  the  worship  of 
Baal,  the  Rechabites  stood  out  against  the 
return  to  paganism.  They,  in  short,  were  men 
of  simple,  temperate  tastes,  and  virtuous,  hardy 
habits,  who  kept  themselves  free  from  the 
licence  and  land-hunger  and  idolatry  into  which 
their  protectors  fell.  And  Jeremiah  held  them 
up  as  a  rebuke  to  the  faithless  Temple-going 
Jews. 

"  I  can  show  you  better  men  outside  your 
churches,"  says  one  to  me,  "  than  most  of  those 
within  them."  Certainly  there  are  men  who  are 
neither  atheistic  nor  vicious,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  honourable  and  trustworthy  in  their 
dealings,  clean  and  careful  in  their  lives,  good 
sons,  good  fathers,  good  friends,  good  citizens. 


Mere  Samaritans  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chosen 
Churchmen,  they  are  good  Samaritans  along 
the  highways  of  life.  Now,  if  men  can  be  thus 
virtuous  and  humane  without  the  aids  and  ties 
of  organised  religion,  what  is  the  value  of 
Church  connection  ?  Why  cannot  we  live  good 
enough  lives  apart  from  parsons  and  services  % 

We  only  wish  there  were  more  of  the  kind  ! 
The  more  goodness  the  better,  wherever  it  may 
be  found  and  fostered.  Unhappily  the  majority 
of  outsiders  are  usually  careless,  earthly-minded, 
and  of  lax  and  easy  morals.  But  of  those  who 
do  answer  to  the  happy  description,  what  are 
we  to  say  ? 

For  one  thing,  in  order  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
average  man,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  goodness  beyond  its  borders. 
To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  schools  and 
universities  in  the  education  of  our  youth,  it 
would  scarcely  be  sane  to  insist  that  the 
scholastic  world  has  a  monopoly  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence.  Yet  it  remains  true  that 
schools  and  colleges  are  the  chief  disseminators 
of  education,  and  that  churches  are  the  main 
agencies  in  the  making  of  spiritual  character 
and  the  maintaining  of  faith  and  philanthropy. 

It  would  be  a  foolish  tribute  to  God  to  claim 
that  a  monopoly  of  the  virtues  has  been  given 
to  Christian  institutions.  It  is  possible  to 
exalt  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  God's 
reputation,  robbing  human  nature  of  all  moral 
and  divine  elements  for  the  greater  glory  of 
organised  religious  agencies.  The  Eternal  Spirit 
is  present  in  the  universal  conscience  of  man- 
kind, in  the  generosity  and  affections  of  the 
human  heart.  As  there  were  virtuous  men  in 
the  world  (because  God  was  in  the  world)  before 
the  historic  Jesus  was  born,  and  yet  His  coming 
was  of  infinite  consequence  for  the  weal  of  men, 
so  the  Society  He  founded  is  a  powerful  agency 
for  good,  even  although  it  is  not  the  sole  factory 
of  virtue,  truth,  and  love. 

Nature  has  her  wild  flowers,  and  they  have 
their  own  scented  beauty.  Yet  many  of  the 
finest  effects  in  colour  are  to  be  found  only 
within  cultivated  gardens.  Wild  roses  are  no 
argument  against  the  value  of  human  hand  and 
skill  in  the  production  of  the  fairest  garden 
flowers.  Even  cultivated  flowers  may  wander 
beyond  garden  walls,  or  may  continue  to  grow 
on  ground  that  is  a  deserted  garden — although, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  tend  to  return  to  their 
wild  type.  The  Christian  Church  is  to-day  the 
Garden    of    the   Lord — Christ  Jesus  being    the 
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Chief  Gardener.  And  whilst  there  are  weeds 
ever  springing  up  within  its  borders,  the  richest 
flowers  of  gracious  character  are  fertilised  and 
grown  upon  its  oft-dug  soil.  It  is  no  surprise, 
it  is  a  pleasure,  to  find  wild  flowers  of  kind  and 
upright  character  beyond  the  pale  of  the  re- 
ligious world.  We  should  be  glad  to  discover 
honour,  justice,  and  sympathy  blossoming  any- 
where, for  none  of  it  could  grow  and  bud  unless 
God  had  shone  upon  it  and  nourished  it  by  His 
secret  power. 

Moreover,  some  good  men  are  outside  the 
Church  because  of  sinister  things  within  it. 
Perhaps  they  have  come  to  suppose — owing  to 
unfortunate  experiences — that  professional  re- 
ligion tends  to  foster  a  pliarisaic  spirit  or  a 
refined  selfishness,  or  provokes  opinionative 
narrowness,  foolish  gossip,  and  cantankerous 
spite.  Possibly  they  cast  up  to  you  the  weak, 
mean,  or  dishonest  specimens  of  Cliurch  people 
whom  they  have  encountered.  The  unhappy 
things  in  ecclesiastical  life,  therefore,  account 
for  some  good  men  being  out  of  Church.  The 
best  among  them  may  hold  aloof,  not  because 
alienated  from  Christianity,  but  because,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  feel  the  Church  to  be  so  little 
Christian.  Some  of  them  may  still  try  to  live 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  such  ofi'ences  in  Church  life  are  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  And  is  it  just 
to  take  the  best  among  those  outside  and 
set  them  in  contrast  with  the  worst  among 
those  within?  It  is  hard  lines  that  these 
should  be  used  as  stones  witli  which  to  pelt 
sterling  Christians.  There  always  will  be  un- 
worthy members  in  every  human  society,  and 
foibles  even  in  good  men.  Stiggins  and  Chad- 
band  and  Jabez  Balfour  are  reprobated  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  it  is  cruel  to  make 
organised  Christianity  responsible  for  them, 
when  their  lives  contradict  its  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  the  spirit  of  its  Author.  The 
spmious  and  the  exceptional  are  no  argument 
against  the  genuine  and  the  ordinary — are  only 
a  reason  for  careful  selection. 

"  I  shall  keep  clear  of  the  Art  schools ;  I 
shall  never  seek  a  place  in  the  Academy." 
Why  ?  "  Because  certain  leading  artists  are 
libertines,  and  because  a  certain  apostle  of  art 
turned  his  art  into  his  shame,  and  had  to  be 
sent  to  jail  for  an  unmentionable  crime."  If 
anyone  spoke  thus,  we  should  look  at  him 
with  amused  amazement,  and  ask  why  these 
cases  should  prevent  him  from  getting  artistic 
training  in  the  schools  where  it  is  best  taught, 
and  from  using  the  best  opportunities  for  find- 
ing an  artistic  career. 

The  Christian  Churches  are  the  schools  where 
the  art  of  good  Christian  living  is  taught,  where 
the  making  of  spiritual  character  is  directed. 
It  is  also  the  chief  Society  among  men  in  which 


earnest  people  can  find  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good  work.  Nothing  but  overwhelming  reasons, 
therefore,  should  prevent  us  from  sharing  its 
benefits,  and  from  striving  to  keep  it  pure  and 
make  it  fulfil  its  mission. 

Then,  much  of  the  goodness  which  we  observe 
in  good  men  out  of  Church  they  owe  indirectly 
to  Christianity. 

They  and  we,  and  all  British  citizens,  are 
involuntarily  the  heirs  of  a  Christian  civilisa- 
tion. As  we  are  indebted  to  our  ancestors  for 
having  laid  our  roads,  cut  down  our  forests, 
brought  our  land  under  cultivation,  equally  do 
we  all  owe  it  to  Christian  teachers,  reformers, 
martyrs,  and  workers,  to  the  school  also,  and 
the  Church,  and  largely  to  Christ  behind  them 
all,  that  we  enjoy  our  present  enlightenment, 
our  civic  liberties,  and  our  happiest  social  con- 
ditions. The  Bible  has  been  taught  to  many 
generations  of  Britons,  and  not  only  its  lan- 
guage, its  divine  ideas  too,  have  passed  into 
British  thought.  The  current  code  of  chastity, 
truth,  love,  and  philanthropy  is  in  its  finest 
elements  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
There  is  a  considerable  amoiuit  of  diffused 
Christianity  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Church.  Yet  it  has  been  the  Church, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  that  has  during 
long  centuries  been  the  great  educating  power, 
the  focus  and  radiator  of  ethical  instruction, 
and  the  most  active  agency  in  battling  with  the 
evil  in  humanity.  It  was  from  the  Jews  that 
the  Rechabites  received  religious  truth  and  drew 
the  protection  they  enjoyed. 

If  some  who  are  outside  the  Church  are 
good  citizens,  it  is  in  no  small  measure  because 
Christianity  has  tamed  the  animal  ferocity  and 
barbarous  selfishness  of  our  race,  and  produced 
social  security  and  civic  freedom.  If  they  have 
happy  homes  and  a  chaste  domestic  life,  it  is 
because  they  have  been  taught  by  Christianity 
to  reverence  womanhood,  to  tend  childhood, 
and  to  maintain  the  unbroken  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie.  Though  they  are  not  within  the 
Church,  they  live  within  its  "  sphere  of  influ- 
ence." Though  they  may  not  avow  Christ  to 
be  their  King,  they  abide  where  His  empire, 
His  beneficent  flag,  covers  them  with  its  pro- 
tection and  secures  for  them  their  most  cherished 
privileges. 

But,  let  me  ask,  how  deep  is  the  goodness  in 
good  men  out  of  Church  ?  Is  it,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  anything  more  than  guarded  prudence, 
moral  propriety — perfectly  genuine  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  not  going  down  to  the  secret  springs  of 
heart  and  soul  %  If  you  could  penetrate  into 
the  profound  depths  of  their  being,  would  you 
find  spiritual  devoutness,  a  divine  life? 

Christianity  is  not  mainly  an  agency  for 
keeping  men  respectable  and  decent,  or  for 
preventing  them  from  breaking  commercial  and 
social  commandments.     It  comes  to  cleanse  the 
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inner  sources  of  life,  to  wake  t)je  spiritual 
being,  the  Son  of  God  within  a  man,  to  wipe 
out  corroding  sin  and  bring  him  into  sympathy 
with  God.  This,  the  richest  boon  of  all,  is  not 
received  by  social  inheritance,  and  comes  only 
to  those  who  have  personal  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  And  there  may  be  good  men 
out  of  Church,  well-behaved  citizens,  who  lack 
this  one  thing  needful,  and  whose  loss  is 
therefore  incalculable  as  it  is  unseen. 

After  all,  the  Church,  despite  its  foibles, 
plays  a  valuable  part  in  the  life  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community.  If  you  were 
to  abolish  it,  if  you  were  to  remove  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Sunday  school  and  all  other  religious 
activities,  or  if  all  were  to  abandon  church-going, 
you  would  speedily  discover  the  morals  of  the 
people  degenerating,  and  the  level  of  common 
life  declining. 

And  as  with  society,  so  with  individual  men. 
In  most  of  those  who  relinquish  sacred  associa- 
tions and  do  without  religion,  you  perceive  in 
course  of  time  a  loss  of  moral  tone,  a  relaxed 
and  worldly  fibre.  It  may  not  always  be  manifest 
in  the  elder  folk,  but  if  you  watch  the  case  of 
the  young  people  you  will  observe  that  there  is 
a  temptation,  when  Church  influences  are  cast 
off,  to  cast  off  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary 
restraints  upon  their  natural  love  for  a  life  of 
pleasure. 

A  capable  man  of  the  world  wrote  to  a  certain 
Professor  a  letter  in  which  he  said :  "  It  has 
been  proved  in  the  Colonics  that  rapid  social 
retrogression  follows  upon  local  inability  to  go 
to  church.  If  the  settler's  '  grant '  be  so  remote 
that  church  is  now  an  impossibilit}',  he  gradually 
ceases  to  miss  it,  abandons  the  weekly  burnish- 
ing and  outside  decorum,  and  then  the  rest 
follows." 

Do  you  say,  "  I  can  worship  God  at  home  and 
keep  myself  good  without  Church  influences  "  ? 
Theoretically  it  is  quite  conceivable,  and  rare 
instances  may  perhaps  be  found.  But  usually, 
and  in  most  cases  inevitably,  those  who  live 
without  religious  aids  and  Christian  associations 
soon  cease  to  pray  in  private  and  read  the  Sacred 
Book  at  all,  and  then  lose  moral  tone  and  earnest 
convictions,  and  slip  into  the  loose  notions  and 
easy  ways  of  the  world. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  Biography  gives  a 
letter  in  which  the  Boston  sage  and  humorist, 
who  was  not  by  any  means  a  partisan  of 
Churches,  says  :  "  I  am  a  regular  church-goer. 
I  should  go  for  various  reasons,  though  I  did 
not  love  it ;  but  I  am  happy  enough  to  find 
great  pleasure  in   the   midst    of    devout    multi- 


tudes, whether  I  can  accept  their  creeds  or  no." 
He  said  that  "  there  was  in  the  corner  of  his 
heart  a  plant,  called  reverence,  which  wanted  to 
be  watered  about  once  a  week." 

We  need  the  aid  which  comes  from  .social  and 
helpful  comradeship,  from  an  exchange  of  im- 
pulse toward  our  ideals.  Even  if  you  are  not 
profoundly  pious,  it  is  something;  o  come  within 
the  pervading  influence  of  religious  surroundings, 
to  escape  from  the  confusions  of  the  world  and 
hear  again  of  sacred  things,  to  come  into  contact 
with  an  agency  which  tries  to  foster  the  sense 
of  the  unseen  and  renew  ideals  for  life  and 
manhood.  It  is  at  least  a  partial  restraint  upon 
the  natural  tendency  to  lapse,  an  arrest  upon 
the  fascination  of  the  material  world.  It  is  a 
weekly  encouragement  to  right  living,  and  you 
are  kept  within  sound  of  the  gospel  and  within 
cry  of  Christ. 

Whilst  there  is  goodness  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  and  whilst  the  Church  is  not  coter- 
minous with  Christianity  and  is  not  the  only 
channel  of  God's  operations,  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
its  imperfections,  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
best  available  agency  in  the  world  for  helping 
wearied,  struggling,  tempted  mortals  to  live  good 
lives  and  to  save  their  .souls  from  being  lost  in  their 
bodies.  It  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  us  from 
forgetting  things  above  us  and  things  within  us, 
and  for  raising  us  above  ourselves.  The  world 
is  ever  about  us,  and  too  easily  enslaves  us  to 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  and 
the  pride  of  life.  We  need  all  possible  aids, 
human  and  divine,  to  deliver  our  spirits  from 
the  power  of  the  world. 

I  beg  young  men  not  to  let  the  tie  with  sacred 
things  be  loosened,  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
place  of  prayer  and  holy  song,  from  common 
worship  and  sacred  study  and  helpful  friend- 
ships. Therein  you  may  find  a  power  to  totich 
your  heart  to.  fine  issues,  to  keep  your  conscience 
clean,  and  brace  you  to  a  right,  true,  manly 
Christian  life.  It  is  not  the  Church  in  itself 
that  is  vital :  it  is  the  approach  of  the  soul  to 
the  unseen,  the  fresh  perception  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  encompassing  Christian  influence — these 
are  vUai. 

And  stay  not  on  the  borderland — come  right 
in.  You  will  defeat  many  of  the  temptations 
and  dangers  of  life  if  you  commit  yourself  once 
for  all  as  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  settle  yourself 
into  Christian  siu'roundings.  Whether  it  be 
possible  to  be  a  good  man  out  of  Church,  it  is 
certain  that  you  can  be  a  better  man  in  Church, 
in  the  comiiany  of  devout  comrades  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Christ. 


Kind  Neiijhhour  (accompanied  by  a  large  mastiff, 
to  a  little  girl  very  much  afraid  of  him) — "  He's  a 
good  dog ;  he  never  hurts  anyone.     Don't  you  see 


how  he's  wagging  his  tail?"  Liltli;  Girl  (still 
shrinking  back) — "Yes,  I  see;  but  tliat  isn't  the 
end  I'm  afraid  of." 
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To  the  j'oung  Southron  whose  journeyings  have 
carried  him  no  farther  north  than  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  this  country  of  ours,  shut  off  by  mountain 
ranges,  may  seem  a  world  alone  ;  and  it  is  true  that 
in  English  towns  one  finds  the  Highlander  welcomed 
with  as  great  respect  as  if  a  being  from  an  unknown 
land.  The  romance  of  the  Highlands  has  touched 
the  Lowland  imagination  ;  the  abortive  rush  of 
Charlie  and  the  Clans  has  still  a  glow  in  all  memories ; 
but  it  is  due  to  the  North  Land  to  remember  thatkilta 
are  scarce,  tartan  is  perhaps  more  common  in  London 
than  in  Inverness,  and  the  flash  of  claymores  no 
longer  lights  the  glens.  Romance  is  dead  :  long 
live  Romance  !  A  new  spirit  is  abroad  ;  it  is  stirring 
in  the  "  Land  of  Bens,  of  Glens  and  Heroes."  And  the 
wakening  feeling  is  of  deep  significance  for  the  young 
men  of  the  Highlands.  A  good  deal  has  been  heard — 
it  would  please  some  to  say  that  too  much  has  been 
heard  —  of  a  Celtic  Renascence.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  describe  the  full  ramifications  of  that 
movement :  suffice  it  to  insist  that  a  thrill  of 
vigorous  life  is  being  felt  in  old  decayed  places. 
And  to  speed  the  time  of  fruition  the  young  men 
of  the  Highlands  are  needed.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
have  to  say  that  a  consciousness  of  the  task  is 
spreading. 

The  true  development  of  the  Highlands  has  been 
hindered  by  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  Celt 
having  too  absolute  a  power,  and  the  depression 
caused  by  depopulating  laws  harshly  applied.  There 
are  few  more  melancholy  sights  in  this  land  of 
Scotland  than  the  marks  of  humble  cottages  from 
which  so  many  Highlanders  have  been  torn  ;  and 
sadder  still  is  the  miserable  living  of  the  few  that 
are  left.  What  can  be  the  life  of  a  young  man  in 
these  crofting  townships  in  the  West  and  among 
the  misty  islands  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  the  eyes 
seeking  a  larger  view,  that  minds  demanding  a 
more  active  and  more  stimulating  field  of  work, 
turn,  some  to  the  burghs  of  the  East  Coast,  some  to 
the  great  cities,  and  many  to  the  Colonies  ?  And  it  is 
a  commentary  on  Highland  character  that  a  wail  of 
home-sickness  is  a  prominent  note  in  the  poetry  of 
the  people.  The  eager  nature  of  the  young  Celt  fits 
him  for  pioneering,  but  how  many  break  down  for 
want  of  the  sight  of  a  well-kenned  face  !  And  it 
may  be  said,  too,  that  the  young  Highlander  from 
home  has  a  great  influence  on  his  native  land. 
He  is  a  channel  of  new  ideas,  and  in  cases 
innumerable  he  is  the  very  life  of  the  old  folk. 
The  young  Highlander  from  home  is  killing  the  old 
deadening  conservatism,  and  I  think  to  him  may  be 
mostly  ascribed  the  new  laws  which  have  brought 
so  much  good. 

In  dealing  with  the  young  men  of  the  High- 
lands,   let    us    take    them    as   we   find   them   in 


the  East  Coast  burghs — in  offices  and  in  shops. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  young 
man  of  the  West  is  unworthy  of  description ; 
his  life  may  be  dull,  even  colourless,  but  he  is 
a  grand  type,  and  his  time  is  to  come.  High- 
land hospitality  is  a  byword,  and  rightly  so ; 
but  in  the  East  Coast  towns  more  might  well 
be  done  for  the  "young  man  from  the  country." 
Edinburgh,  as  most  people  know,  suffers  from  the 
terrible  complaint  of  coldness  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  in  such  places  the  glow  of  a  fresh  heart  is  soon 
dimmed.  In  the  Highland  towns  to  which  I  refer, 
the  public-house  and  hotel  bar  are  too  often  the 
centre  of  the  social  life  that  attracts  the  young  man, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  welcome  elsewhere. 
If  one  takes  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Highlands, 
as  an  example,  one  is  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the 
puny  efforts  made  to  draw  youth  from  the  streets 
and  the  bars.  One  is  reluctant  to  blame  the 
churches,  but  certainly  their  work  in  this  direction  is 
not  strikingly  apparent ;  in  measuring  their  power 
over  youth  one  is  forced  to  consider  the  rigid 
Calvinism  that  has  always  set  its  face  against  the 
smallest  "  innovation,"  and  to  remember  that  the 
government  of  the  churches  is  in  the  hands  of  elderly 
men,  severe  for  the  most  jiart,  and  untouched  by  the 
broader  spirit  now  prevailing.  Speaking  to  an 
Inverness  minister  the  other  day,  I  asked  why  he  did 
not  take  up  for  his  evening  services  some  new  book, 
some  topic  of  immediate  interest.  His  answer  was, 
"  But  the  older  people  wouldn't  stand  it."  And  so 
it  is.  By  no  agency  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  is  an  attempt  made  to  compensate  the 
young  man  for  the  absence  of  home  joys  ;  nor  does 
the  town  young  man  receive  any  more  attention. 
What  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions doing?  Statistics  are,  I  think,  sufficient 
answer.  In  the  Inverness  and  Northern  District 
there  are  15  Associations,  with  396  members,  106 
associates,  9  junior  members,  and  30  honorary 
members — total,  541.  At  Elgin,  with  a  population 
of  about  8000,  the  Y.M.C.A.  shows  a  membership 
of  42  after  four  years'  work  ;  and  the  Inverness 
Association,  which  was  established  in  1858,  boasts 
of  145 — and  this  in  a  town  with  a  population  of 
over  20,000  !  To  explain  this  state  of  things  is 
difficult  indeed.  For  the  Inverness  Association  there 
seems  no  apparent  excuse,  except  that  the  manage- 
ment pursues  a  policy  which  is  distasteful  to  the 
young  men  of  the  town.  It  has  an  excellent 
building  and  comfortable  halls  and  reading-rooms. 
Muscular  Christianity  may  not  be  everything,  but 
such  a  whole-hearted  neglect  of  it  as  the  Inverness 
Y.M.C.A.  displays  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

The  Highland  youth  is  fond  of  sports  of  all  kinds. 
Of  late  years  Association  football  has  occupied  the 
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attention  of  the  young  men  of  the  towns,  but  its 
close  connection  with  public-houses  aud  with  this 
and  that  blend  of  whisky  has  brought  decay. 
Shinty,  the  old  game  of  the  Highlands,  is  steadily 
growing  in  popularity.  The  first  to  revive  this  fine 
old  game  were  such  lairds  as  Lord  Lovat  and 
Cluny  Macpherson.  The  country  people  took  it 
up  eagerly,  and  have  now  forced  it  on  the  towns. 
If  it  steers  clear  of  association  with  the  public-house, 
it  has  a  long  reign  of  favour  before  it.  But  the 
Highlander  is  passionately  fond  of  all  kinds  of  sport, 
and  to  disregard  this  side  of  his  character  is  to 
commit  a  sad  mistake.  Another  institution  in 
Inverness  which  seems  to  be  badly  managed  is  the 
Workmen's  Club.  At  one  time  it  flourished  ;  but 
though  it  has  a  fair  library,  a  good  reading-room, 
and  an  excellent  hall,  it  seems  now  to  have  but 
little  life  or  vigour. 

The  predominant  class  of  young  men  in  such 
towns  as  Inverness,  Elgin,  Dingwall,  Tain,  Forres, 
and  Nairn,  is  composed  of  country  lads  who  have 
come  as  apprentice  to  a  lawyer,  to  learn  a  trade, 
or  to  become  salesman  or  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
business.  A  class  of  honest,  upright  young  fellows, 
reared  frugally  and  simply,  and  innocent  for  the 
most  part  of  a  town's  temptations  :  it  is  a  class  worth 
paying  attention  to.  Tliere  can,  of  course,  be  no 
comparison  between  the  life  of  a  Highland  town  and 
that  of  a  big  city  ;  but  these  young  men  have  long 
hours,  hard  work,  and  little  pay  ;  their  lodgings  are 
not  palatial.  Poignant  nostalgia  is  a  frequent  com- 
plaint with  them,  and  it  has  to  be  said  of  the 
Highlander  that  he  has  not  the  hard  fibre  of  the 
Lowlander :  his  nature  demands  relaxation.  So 
that  when  his  work  is  done  of  an  evening,  if  be 
finds  small  welcome  from  the  good  folk,  and  dis- 
covers no  healthful  amusement  in  which  he  can 
indulge,  he  too  often  betakes  himself  to  the  public- 
house,  to  the  hotel  billiard-room,  or  the  dancing 
classes  which  are  becoming  very  common  in  High- 
land towns.  The  Highlander  is  particularly  fond 
of  a  reel  and  the  abandonment  of  a  dance  ;  but  the 
schools  of  dancing  which  have  sprung  up  so  plenti- 
fully of  late  are  not  the  healthy  places  they  might  be. 


So  does  the  young  man  drag  out  his  week-nights 
slowly,  living  a  grey  existence.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  provide  him 
with  wholesome  pleasures.  The  municipalities  and 
churches  too  often  ignore  his  existence,  and  if  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  youthful  drunkenness  we  cannot 
be  very  greatly  surprised. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  actual  life  of  the  young 
Highlander,  and  I  believe  not  too  darkly.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture  not  yet  filled  in,  except 
by  those  who  look  with  a  large  hope  to  the  future 
of  the  Highlands.  I  refer  to  the  revival  which  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  Celtic 
Renascence  is  generally  applied  to  literature  ;  but, 
after  all,  that  aspect  is  a  small  part.  The  religious 
life  of  the  people  is  changing  ;  a  broader  mind  is 
being  manifested  regarding  what  is  good,  cheerful, 
and  uplifting.  The  hard,  sombre  outlook  on  life  is 
giving  way  to  a  less  gloomy  spirit.  One  cannot  help 
noticing  the  number  of  vigorous  young  ministers  who 
are  accepting  charges  in  the  Highlands.  As  yet 
they  are  timid  ;  but  surely  and  steadily  these  men 
are,  by  their  sympathy  with  youth,  by  their  largeness 
of  view  and  honesty  of  purpose,  leading  the  people 
to  a  higher  life.  One  is  struck,  too,  by  the  interest 
which  is  being  taken  in  Debating  and  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies  even  in  the  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  Highlands.  And  all  this  growth, 
this  stirring  of  the  dry  bones,  can  be  traced  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  essential  worth  of  Highland 
character.  The  Celt  has  a  right  heart,  and  hitherto 
he  has  often  stifled  its  best  impulses.  The  agitations 
connected  with  the  Gaelic  language,  connected  with 
religion,  politics,  and  education,  though  conducted 
in  no  very  beautiful  spirit,  have  contributed  to 
the  splendid  result  I  have  indicated.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  language  the  Highlander  is  not  a 
man  till  he  marries  :  he  is  only  seann  gille  (old  lad). 
The  modern,  however,  scarcely  recognises  the  niceties 
of  the  good  Gaelic  ;  so,  there  are  men  now  before 
marriage,  and  self-respect  is  deepening  in  a  class 
that  has  in  its  power  the  making  of  the  "  Land  of 
Bens,  of  Glens  and  Heroes." 

John  Macleat. 


I  ONCE  met  a  thoughtful  scholar  who  told  me 
that  for  years  he  had  read  every  book  he  could  find 
which  assailed  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he 
said  he  should  have  become  an  infidel  but  for  three 
things  :  "  First,  I  am  a  man.  I  am  going  some- 
where. To-night  I  am  a  day  nearer  the  grave  than 
I  was  last  night.  I  have  read  all  such  books  can 
tell  me.  Thi-y  shed  not  one  solitary  ray  of  hope  or 
light  upon  the  darkness.  They  shall  not  take  away 
the  only  guide  and  leave  me  stone  blind.  Second, 
I  had  a  mother.  1  saw  her  go  down  into  the  dark 
valley  where  I  am  going,  and  she  leaned  upon  an 
unseen  arm  as  calmly  as  a  child  goes  to  sleep  on  the 
breast  of  its  mother.     I  know  that  was  not  a  dream. 


Third,  I  have  three  motherless  daughters "  (and  he 
said  it  with  tears  in  his  e3-es).  "  They  have  no  pro- 
tector but  myself.  I  would  rather  kill  them  than 
leave  them  in  this  sinful  world  if  you  blot  out  from 
it  all  the  teachings  of  the  gospel." — Bishop  IFhipple. 
Good  it  is  helping  kindred  ;  good  to  dwell 

Blameless  and  just  to  all ; 
Good  to  give  alms,  with  goodwill  in  the  heart, 

Albeit  the  store  be  small  ; 
Good  to  speak  sweet  and  gentle  words,  to  be 

Merciful,  patient,  mild  ; 
To  hear  the  law  and  keep  it,  leading  days 
Innocent,  undefiled. 

Edwin  Arnold. 
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By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 
Author  of  "  Tlie  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


Tee  only  way  in  which  I  can  hope  to  deal  with  the 
numerous  letters  that  reach  me  is  by  grouping  them 
under  certain  classes.  Several  letters  this  month 
come  under  the  heading  of  the  Intellectual  Life  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  to  do  with  reading,  culture, 
and  the  discipline  of  thought.  The  first  of  these 
letters  convicts  me  of  unintentional  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  a  previous  reply.  "  It  is  all  very  well,"  says 
my  correspondent  (J.  6.,  Coventry),  "  to  urge  men 
to  mark  their  books  and  read  systematically;  but 
what  if  they  can't  afford  to  buy  books,  and  can  only 
depend  upon  a  public  library  for  literature  t "  Now, 
I  do  not  deny  that  this  may  fairly  represent  the 
case  of  many  youths.  But  not  altogether.  Is  there 
any  youth  who  is  quite  incapable  of  buyiiig  a  few 
good  books  every  year,  especially  when  we  consider 
how  cheap  books,  and  the  standard  books,  are  now- 
adays ?  One  of  the  things  which  I  have  often 
noticed  with  consternation  in  prosperous  middle- 
class  homes  is  the  total  destitution  of  books. 
Apparently  the  last  thing  many  people  think  of 
buying  is  a  book.  And  in  this  respect  free  public 
libraries  are  not  an  unmixed  good ;  for  I  hold 
strongly  that  a  borrowed  book  can  never  be  of  the 
same  service  or  value  as  a  book  possessed.  My 
correspondent  will  probably  say  that  it  is  no  doubt 
easy  for  me  to  buy  books,  and  that  I  therefore 
forget  that  to  multitudes  not  so  fortunately  placed 
it  is  difficult.  But  there  was  a  time  when  my  total 
income,  out  of  which  everything  had  to  be  found, 
was  less  than  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  ;  yet  I 
still  contrived  to  buy  books.  If  I  had  not  done 
so,  my  mind  would  have  starved,  for  I  had  no 
public  library  to  fall  back  upon.  And  I  have 
known  many  men  in  the  same  predicament,  and 
not  for  a  year  or  two,  but  all  their  lifetime.  Yet, 
book  by  book,  in  a  day  when  books  cost  at  least 
four  times  what  they  do  now,  by  great  and  con- 
tinuous self-sacrifice  and  careful  hoarding,  the.se 
men  did  accumulate  modest  librarie.s,  simply 
because  they  considered  the  feeding  of  their  minds 
of  at  least  as  great  importance  as  the  feeding  of 

their  bodies. 

*         *         * 

It  all  lies  there — how  do  we  regard  books  ?  Let 
me  be  perfectly  frank.  There  are  plenty  of  youths 
who  say  they  can't  afford  books  ;  but  they  can  afi'ord 
subscriptions  to  football  or  cricket  clubs  ;  they  can 
afford  the  theatre  ;  they  can  afford  a  very  consider- 
able expenditure  on  articles  of  dress.  There  are 
many  persons  of  the  prosperous  middle  class  who 
grudge  nothing  on  their  houses,  their  tables,  and 
their  holidays,  who  would  think  many  times,  and 


accuse  themselves  of  a  great  extravagance,  if  they 
spent  five  pounds  a  jear  on  books.  How  do  we 
explain  these  inconsistencies?  The  explanation  is 
very  simple  and  very  discreditable — it  is  clear  that 
such  persons  do  not  regard  books  as  a  necessity. 
They  belong  to  that  odious  class  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  called  "  Philistines."  They  have  no  real 
interest,  nor  part,  nor  lot  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  community.  The  body  counts  for  everything 
with  them,  the  mind  for  nothing.  And  in  tlie  end 
what  do  they  become  1  Mere  interesting  human 
animals;  virtuous  if  you  will,  amiable,  respect- 
able, but  possessed  of  only  rudimentary  intelligence; 
strangers  to  the  land  of  thought  and  the  great 
intellectual  movements  of  their  time ;  bodies  in 
which  the  temple  of  the  mind  is  dark  and  tenant- 
less.  Can  there  be  anything  more  deplorable  1 
And  if  such  persons  attain  wealth,  and  by  means 
of  their  wealth  find  their  way  into  cultivated 
society,  is  not  their  ignorance  a  perpetual  reproach 
and  humiliation  to  them  ?  It  is  to  save  young  men 
from  such  a  fate  that  I  so  strenuously  urge  the 
buying  of  books  and  the  cultivation  of  intellectual 
interests.  There  is  no  young  man  who  cannot  spare 
a  few  pence  a  week  for  books  if  he  likes.  There  is 
no  young  man  who  cares  a  straw  for  the  intellectual 
life  who  will  not  do  so.  If  a  man  only  buys  one 
good  book  a  year  it  is  something ;  but  remember 
that  a  shilling  a  week  sedulously  devoted  to  books 
will  mean  many  books  in  a  year,  and  the  grail >ial 
acquisition  of  a  modest  library.  And  of  all  books 
that  I  value,  none  are  so  dear  to  me  as  the  hooka 
bought  in  days  of  penury.  The  books  I  buy  to-day 
are  often  read  hastily  and  forgotten  ;  but  these 
books  were  read  many  times,  marked,  mastered, 
and  digested  ;  and  the  finest  subscription  copy  of 
some  great  author  could  not  give  me  half  the  joy 
nor  alford  me  half  the  intellectual  stimulus  which 
I  owe  to  the  dumpy,cheap,dog's-eared  volumes  wliich 
were  the  first  companions  of  a  solitary  and  difficult 

youth. 

*         *         * 

As  to  methods  of  reading — a  subject  suggested  by 
E.  J.  N.  (Greenwich)-7-I  am  not  disposed  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  beyond  saying  that 
it  will  usually  be  found  advantageous  to  make 
some  definite  subject  the  pivot  of  one's  reading  for 
a  certain  period  of  time.  Thus,  for  exauiple,  a  man 
who  finiis  his  interest  wakened  in  the  Puritans  will 
gradually  discover  how  wide  a  lange  of  literature 
is  opened  to  him,  and  one  book  will  suggest  another, 
and  lie  will  do  well  to  pursue  the  subject  till  his 
knowledge  is  fairly  accurate  and  complete.     That, 
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at  least,  lias  been  my  own  experience  ;  and  I  find 
that  the  books  which  have  been  of  the  most  real 
service  to  me,  from  which  I  can  quote  at  will,  and 
which  have  led  nie  to  certain  definite  opinions  and 
convictions,  are  books  read  in  this  way.  But  as  to 
the  precise  theme  that  is  best  worth  attention  I 
offer  no  opinion.  Minds  and  tastes  differ.  Unless 
a  man  is  endowed  with  the  historical  sense,  the 
story  of  the  Puritans  will  be  of  little  interest  to 
him  :  and  the  first  and  chief  thing  is  that  a  book  or 
subject  shall  create  real  interest.  Moreover,  one 
discovers  that  many  of  the  best  gains  of  reading 
are  quite  accidental.  A  book  taken  up  in  a  desul- 
tory spiiit  and  begun  without  interest  very  often 
has  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  a  man's  thought. 
It  has  struck  a  chord  to  which  his  mind  responds. 
It  has  created  a  strong  curiosity,  a  sense  of  unex- 
pected delight,  and  an  eagerness  for  unsuspected 
truth.  Even  desultory  reading  may  be  defended  on 
this  ground  :  it  often  sows  the  seed  of  intellectual 
impulse,  and  sends  the  mind  upon  a  new  and 
undreamed-of  orbit  of  thought.  The  only  thing  to  be 
remembered—  and  here  I  return  to  my  first  proposi- 
tion— is  that  merely  and  habitual  desultory  reading 
is  of  little  permanent  service  ;  the  desultory  is  only 
valuable  when  it  gives  the  clue  to  the  .systematic. 
*  *  * 
For  example,  one  of  my  correspondents  (Lara, 
Newport,  Mon.)  is  greatly  interested  in  the  poetry 
of  Byron.  He  asks  how  it  is  to  be  understood,  and 
requests  my  opinion  on  it.  Well,  I  may  tell  him 
many  things  about  it  which  are  true  and  interest- 
ing :  that  it  expresses  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  ;  that  Goethe  regarded 
Byron  as  the  greatest  of  all  modern  poets  ;  that  it 
touches  at  many  points  the  poetry  of  the  Lake 
School,  yet  is  antagonistic  to  it ;  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  magnificence  of  egoism, 
a  scorn  of  convention,  a  revolt  against  society.  But 
mark  what  such  statements  imply.  Clearly  Byron's 
poetry  cannot  be  understood  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  his  life  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  his  life 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  his  time,  and 
its  general  social  and  political  trend  ;  and,  further, 
such  a  study  must  needs  lead  to  an  examination  of 
the  ideals  of  the  Lake  poets,  and  the  new  sense 
of  nature  which  they  and  Byron  have  imported  into 
English  poetry ;  and  above  all  it  leads  to  a  study 
of  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  which  had  a  great  but  un- 
conscious influence  on  Byron,  and  which  expressed 
even  more  clamantly  the  spirit  of  revolt.  What  did 
this  .spirit  of  revolt  mean?  The  full  answer  can 
only  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  period.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  series  of 
subjects,  and  no  one  can  thoroughly  understand, 
still  less  pass  judgment  on  the  poetry  of  Byron, 
without  making  himself  acquainted  with  them. 
And  can  we  not  at  once  see  how  vast  is  the  field  of 
subsidiary  knowledge  opened  up  by  such  an  inves- 
tigation 1     For  all  true  reading  is  like  a  journey  in 


a  land  of  mountains  ;  we  no  sooner  climb  one 
ridge,  but  behold  a  score  of  new  peaks  reveal  them- 
selves to  us,  each  higher  than  the  last,  and  the 
exhilaration  of  research  grows  upon  us.  It  may  be 
said,  of  course,  that  much  of  this  knowledge  may  be 
of  little  real  service  to  us  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
verdict  of  men  of  culture.  Rather  their  verdict 
would  be  that  all  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  that 
Wisdom  is  eternally  justified  of  her  children. 
*  *  * 
The  reading  of  l)ooks  naturally  suggests  thewriting 
of  books,  and  on  this  theme  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  Boiling  Stone  (Brondesbury)  lies  before  me. 
I  take  from  it  one  instructive  .sentence :  "Impatience 
to  succeed  spoils  all."  That  is  profoundly  true. 
And  let  me  say  in  parenthesis  that  I  think  no  worse 
of  the  writer  because  he  has  written  the  opening 
chapter  of  a  story  many  times,  and  cannot  satisfy 
himself  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  the  very 
spirit  of  the  true  artist.  How  many  times  did 
Stevenson  write  and  rewrite  some  of  his  chapters  ? 
How  many  years  of  patient  toil  were  spent  on  In 
Memoriam  ?  How  many  great  books  have  been  re- 
written many  times  before  they  saw  the  light  ?  Of 
course  there  are  striking  cases  to  the  contrary. 
Byron  confesses  to  having  written  one  of  his  longest 
and  best  poems  in  snatches  after  coming  home  at 
night  from  balls.  Handel  certainly  did  write  the 
entire  score  of  Tlie  Messiah  in  twenty-four  days. 
Walter  Scott  wrote  the  whole  of  I7ie  Bride  of  Larn- 
mermoor  in  three  weeks.  (By  the  way,  Stevenson 
says  it  was  Guy  Mannerimj,  and  adds  :  "  I  cannot 
compete  with  that.  What  a  pull  of  work !  Heavens! 
what  thews  and  sinews  !  "  But  it  is  certain  that 
Gny  Mannering  was  the  work  of  six  weeks,  about 
the  Christmas  of  1815.  TJie  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
was  dictated  during  severe  sickness,  and  published 
in  1819.  In  any  case,  both  are  marvellous  ex- 
amples of  rapid  production.)  But  then,  Byron, 
Handel,  and  Scott  are  giants,  and  are  beyond 
parallel.  For  the  ordinary  writer,  and  even  for  the 
writer  of  genius  too,  no  first  -  rate  book  can  be 
produced  without  intense  intellectual  toil.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  reader  and  the  critic  have 
any  idea  of  the  positive  agony  of  thought  that 
attends  the  evolution  of  even  a  moderately  good 
book  :  the  difficulties  of  conception  and  arrange- 
ment, the  endless  revision,  the  anxious  and  repeated 
correction  of  proofs  ;  in  a  word,  the  toil  of  book- 
making.  For  toil  it  is,  and  toil  it  must  be,  and  in 
most  cases  the  most  anxious  and  worst  remunerated 
of  toil.  Well,  what  is  chiefly  needed  in  a  writer, 
then  ?  Indomitable  patience.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  .saying  that  genius  is  merely  the  capacity  lor 
taking  pains.  Of  course,  genius  is  very  much  more 
than  this  ;  but,  in  the  language  of  Michael  Angelo, 
"Trifles  make  perfection,  anil  perfection  is  no  trifle." 
Let  my  correspondent  take  courage,  then.  Let  him 
avoid  that  "  impatience  to  succeed "  which  does 
indeed  spoil  all.     Go  on  rewriting  that  first  chapter 
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till  it  is  as  good  as  you  can  make  it ;  when  at  last 
it  is  done,  it  will  probably  be  worth  reading.  Really 
conscientious  and  painstaking  work  rarely  fails  of 
its  reward  ;  but  slovenly  work  brings  no  joy  with 
it,  and  has  no  right  to  praise. 

*  *         * 

The  same  correspondent  uses  another  phrase 
which  is  worth  quotation.  "  My  studies  need  thin- 
ning," he  says.  Just  so  :  the  way  to  excellence  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  exclusions.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  men  to  see  how  much  they  can  include  in 
life,  especially  men  of  eager  temperament  and 
versatUe  mind.  Music,  science,  art,  literature — 
why  not  cram  them  all  into  the  range  of  one's 
culture?  Certainly;  the  more  we  know  the  better, 
and  every  cultivated  man  will  care  to  know  some- 
thing of  these  things.  But  do  not  suppose  that  you 
can  become  musician,  artist,  scientist,  and  writer  all 
in  one,  and  be  equally  expert  in  each.  The  first 
question  a  wise  man  asks  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
life  is  not  what  he  may  include,  but  what  he  must 
exclude.  Thus,  for  example,  Darwin  excluded 
imaginative  literature.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
perhaps,  and  he  himself  did  regret  in  his  later  days 
his  total  inabilitj'  to  read  Shakespeare,  but  it  was  a 
necessity  laid  upon  him  by  the  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits. He  chose  science,  and  he  knew  that  science 
brooked  no  divided  regard.  So  with  the  artist. 
Comparatively  few  artists  have  been,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  cultivated  men.  They  have  had 
to  narrow  themselves  in  order  to  succeed.  They 
have  had  to  exclude  many  interests  in  order  to 
concentrate  all  their  genius  on  one.  They  have  had 
the  ordinary  civilised  man's  liking  for  music,  or 
interest  in  science  and  literature,  but  they  have 
known  better  than  to  make  them  prime  objects  of 
interest.  Concentration  is  always  and  ever  the 
secret  of  excellence.  And,  in  a  sense,  concentration 
narrows  life ;  but  it  also  intensifies  it,  and  this  is  its 
compensation.  To  dribble  the  mental  energy  away 
on  many  subjects  is  to  achieve  nothing  ;  to  con- 
centrate it  on  one  worthy  object,  and  one  for  which 
you  have  a  natural  aptitude,  is  to  go  far  upon  the 
way  of  success.  All  of  which  is  taught  in  that 
great  and  memorable  confession  of  St.  Paul,  '■  This 
one  thing  I  do," — which  is  the  key  and  revelation  of 

all  true  success. 

*  *         * 

Many  persons  are  very  fond  of  praising  the  older 
literature  at  the  expense  of  the  newer,  and  I  observe 
this  tendency  in  one  or  two  of  the  letters  which  lie 
before  me.  But  it  is  surely  possible  to  love  the 
one  without  hating  the  other.  It  argues  a  certain 
infirmity  of  judgment  when  a  man  cannot  praise 
one  thing  without  disparaging  another.  I  shall 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  love  of  the  old,  but  I  hope 


the  day  will  never  come  when  I  shall  be  unable  to 

see  the  real  merit  of  living  writers.     For  instance, 

giant   as   Scott  was,    I   find   him   in  some    points 

inferior  to  Stevenson ;  although,  of  course,  it  will 

be   freely   admitted    that    at    many    other    points 

Stevenson  is  far  from  rivalling  Scott.     But  both  are 

admirable,  and  it  is  a  poor  mind  that  cannot  find 

delight  in  each.     For  my  part,  I  find   in  some  of 

the  most  recent  books  of  li\'ing  writers  qualities  so 

rare  that  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  are  not 

even  now  living  in  the  very  best  period  of  Victorian 

literature. 

*         *         * 

I  hear  someone  saying,  "  Don't  you  set  altogether 
too  high  a  value  on  fiction  ?  Is  not  fiction  just  now 
usurping  and  absorbing  far  more  than  its  just  share 
of  public  attention?"  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  In  the  meantime  my  excuse,  if  excuse  be 
needed,  is  that  all  the  best  thought  of  our  time  now 
finds  its  way  into  fiction.  The  doubts  of  men  and 
their  beliefs  ;  the  civic  programmes  and  the  social 
struggles  ;  the  philosophical  ideals  and  the  historical 
judgments ;  all  the  thought,  theolog}',  poetry,  and 
general  intellectual  tendency  of  the  time,  finds  its 
way  into  the  novel.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
whether  this  is  for  the  good  or  injury  of  the  novel, 
but  so  it  is.  And  for  this  reason  fiction  occupies 
a  place  in  literature  to-day  which  it  has  never 
attained  before.  A  new  novel  by  a  great  author 
is  a  public  event.  The  view  of  life  inculcated  in 
such  a  novel  is  a  matter  of  general  discussion. 
And  where  an  author  takes  pains  to  give  an  exact 
picture  of  a  past  period  he  performs  a  high  service 
to  history.  It  would  really  be  an  excellent  thing  if 
the  writing  of  history  were  left  to  the  novelists. 
There  would  at  least  be  some  chance  of  its  being  read. 
Moreover,  it  is  worth  notice,  that  no  man  has  yet 
written  a  popular  history  who  had  not  in  him  the 
temper  and  the  making  of  a  novelist.  Fronde 
wrote  novels  —  it  was  maliciously  said  his  History 
was  a  romance,  though  he  didn't  know  it ;  Carlyle 
was  a  poet  born  ;  Maeaulaj'  added  to  the  exactitude 
of  an  omnivorous  reader,  a  certain  epic  sense,  which 
raised  his  great  passages  into  poetic  grandeur.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hallam  and  Freeman  were  without 
the  least  trace  of  imaginative  gift,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence not  all  the  learning  of  their  Histories 
can  redeem  them  from  dulness.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  might  not  go  much  further,  and  contend 
that  all  the  history  most  people  know  is  derived 
from  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott.  Prince 
Hal  lives  before  us  as  Shakespeare  made  him, 
and  the  Elizabeth  of  Kenilworth  will  outlive  all  the 
histories.  What  more  need  be  said  to  show  the  real 
force  and  value  of  fiction  in  guiding  the  thoughts 
and  influencing  the  judgments  of  men  ? 
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A    GREAT   CITY    PREACHER. 

A   VISIT   TO    DR.    JOHN    HUNTER    IN    GLASGOW. 


LooKixo  at  Dr.  John  Hunter's  ruddy  cheeks,  his 
robust  frame,  and  his  spi'ightly  step,  one  can  scarcely 
realise  that  he  has  entered  on  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  ministry,  and  that  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
among  books.  Much  of  this  freshness  andjuvenilityis 
due  to  the  Doctor's  cheerful  nature,and  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  spends  his  summer  holidays.  Then  he 
discards  clerical  garb,  dons  a  tweed  suit,  and  with 
his  slatf  in  his  hand  and  a  knapsack  and  a  water- 
proof on  his  back,  he  tramps  abroad  or  in  his  own 
land.  In  this  way,  often  covering  some  twenty-five 
miles  day  after  day,  he  has  walked  not  only  through 
the  finest  scenery  of  the  British  Isles,  but  he  has 
explored  the  hill  country  of  German_y  and  the  lands 
that  lie  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps.  To  him  Switzer- 
land is  as  familiar  as  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Last 
summer  he  "  did  "  the  Saas  Valley,  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  conventional  tour,  but  with  the  thoroughness 
to  which  onl)'  a  sturdy  pedestrian  can  attain.  The 
invigoration  of  mind  and  body  derived  from  such  a 
No.  123.— March  1897. 


holiday  cannot  be  overestimated.  And  Dr.  Hunter 
needs  it.  Except  at  such  times  he  is  seldom  out  of 
doors,  unless  when  duty  calls  ;  but  when  he  does  go 
out  he  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  by  never 
taking  a  conveyance  when  it  is  possible  to  walk. 
Dr.  Hunter  works  hard.  Two  long  sermons  each 
Sunday,  to  the  preparation  of  which  he  devotes 
three  complete  days  ;  a  Yv'ednesday  evening  service  ; 
the  conducting,  alternately  with  his  assistant,  of  a 
brief  service  every  afternoon  ;  and  frequent  literary 
lectures  in  his  own  church  and  elsewhere,  means 
great  expenditure  of  vital  force.  These  duties  are 
performed  in  no  perfunctory  manner,  for  Dr.  Hunter 
throws  his  whole  energy  into  his  work.  It  is  this 
conscientious  service,  combined  with  natural  gifts 
of  a  high  order,  that  has  raised  him  to  the  head  of 
the  most  influential  Congregational  church  in  Scot- 
land, and  given  him  a  place  among  the  foremost 
preachers  of  the  day. 

By  birth  an  Al>erdonian,  he  has  the  "  grit,"  the 
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perseverance  and  shrewdness,  characteristic  of  his 
townsmen.  His  broad-churchism  is  an  outcome  of 
heredity  ;  paternallyheis  a  Presbyterian,  maternally 
an  Episcopalian.  His  brilliant  career  at  school 
in  Aberdeen,  at  the  Congregational  College  in 
Nottingham,  and  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Birming- 
ham, justified  the  members  of  Salem  Congre- 
gational Church,  York,  in  calling  the  youth  of 
twenty-two  to  succeed  the  eminent  James  Parsons. 
It  was  little  wonder  that  he  shrank  from  under- 
taking such  a  responsibility  as  the  pastoral  care  of 
over  fourteen  hundred  men  and  women,  nearly  all 
his  seniors.  But  repeated  pressure  led  him  to  see 
the  finger  of  God  directing  his  path,  and  he  followed 
its  guidance.  For  eleven  years  he  preached  and 
lectured  in  York,  and  the  memories  of  that  time  are 
very  pleasant.  It  was  in  the  minster  city  that  he 
met  his  wife.  Nor  is  this  the  only  bright  spot. 
His  ministry  was  fruitful  of  good.  Only  the  other 
day  he  received  a  letter  which  told  him  that  a  man, 
whose  name  he  did  not  even  know,  but  who  had 
been  among  his  hearers  in  Salem  Church,  had  been 
reformed  through  his  preaching,  while  another,  to 
■whom  he  had  never  spoken,  could  yet  write  and 
call  him  "a  true  friend."  Many  such  letters  come 
to  Dr.  Hunter  written  by  young  men  now  far 
removed  from  his  personal  influence,  but  who  have 
profited  by  his  teaching  in  past  yeais.  From  York 
Dr.  Hunter  went  to  Wyclirt'e  Church,  Hull,  in  1882. 
Four  years  later  he  entered  upon  his  present  charge, 
Trinity  Congregational  Church,  Glasgow,  where  he 
has  introduced  a  service  that  combines  the  best 
features  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Scottish  Churches. 
I  had  considerable  hesitation  in  asking  such  a 
busy  man  to  grant  an  interview,  but  the  cordiality 


with  which  Dr.  Hunter  shook  my  hand,  and  the 
kindly  way  in  which  he  led  me  to  the  snug  arm- 
chair at  his  study  fire,  was  an  assurance  of  welcome. 
Dr.  Hunter  is  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  but  he  looks 
younger.  His  face  is  an  index  to  his  character ; 
firmness  and  determination  combined  with  reserve 
that  almost  amounts  to  shyne.ss.  But  once  en- 
gaged in  convei'sation,  he  speaks  with  animation  and 
fluency.  He  has  read  widely,  thought  deeply,  and 
his  opinions  are  spoken  with  decision.  That  Dr. 
Hunter  is  a  gentleman  of  refined  tastes  is  impressed 
upon  a  visitor  the  moment  he  crosses  his  threshold. 
Even  the  door  is  not  commonplace.  His  dwelling 
is  one  of  a  row  of  substantial  stone  houses  recently 
erected  on  the  western  slope  of  Gilmorehill,  the 
eminence  crowned  by  Glasgow's  nolde  University. 
From  the  front  windows,  when  the  atmosjjliere  is 
free  from  the  fog-mantle  that  so  often  shrouds  the 
Vale  of  Clyde,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  hills 
of  Renfrewshire.  There  is  a  spacious  entrance  hall, 
severely  plain  architecturally,  but  brightened  with 
greenhouse  plants.  A  broad  staircase  leads  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  is  furnished  with  excellent 
taste.  A  revolving  bookcase  at  the  fireside  and 
another  of  unique  design  lining  one  of  the  walls 
are  conspicuous  features.  Art  treasures,  vases, 
china  ware,  busts,  and  jihotographs  are  the  ornaments. 
The  study,  opening  directly  from  the  lobby,  is  an 
ideid  apartment  for  a  nmn  of  letters.  It  is  large  and 
comfortable,  and  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the 
ticking  of  the  timepiece  on  the  mantel  and  the 
chimings  of  the  University  clock.  Outside,  the 
air  is  chill,  but  the  fire  burns  brightly,  and  a 
flood  of  light  pours  in  through  the  two  windows. 
In  front  of  the  fireplace  is  a  writing-table  and  a  tall 
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desk,  so  that  Dr.  Iluuter  can  vary  his  position  from 
sitting  to  standing  wliile  he  prepares  his  sermons, 
wliich,  by  the  way,  he  writes  in  full.  It  is  a 
library  as  well  as  a  study,  and  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  volumes  in  varions  languages.  Not 
only  aie  the  four  walls  lined  with  bookcases,  but 
from  the  back  of  the  apartment  is  a  three-sided 
projection  also  iilled  with  books.  The  owner's 
methodical  habits  are  indicated  by  the  neatness  and 
convenience  of  arrangement.  Several  square  spaces 
are  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  pamphlets  and 
literary  miscellanea.  Dr.  Hunter  is  a  bookworm 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  may  be  seen  at 
bookstalls  and  in  bookshops  here  and  there  through- 
out Glasgow,  picking  up  volumes  to  add  to  his 
collection.  At  the  same  time,  he  strives,  by  judi- 
cious weeding,  to  prevent  it  spreading,  more  than  is 
avoidable,  to  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

Amid  such  surroundings  we  naturally  talk  about 
literature.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Dr.  Hunter,  "  from 
all  I  see  and  hear,  that  our  young  men  and  women 
are  not  reading  so  much  as  they  did  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the  quality  of  the 
reading  is  not  of  such  a  high  order.  There  seems 
to  be  among  many  a  growing  dislike  of  books,  as 
of  sermons,  that  demand  continuous  mental  atten- 
tion. Authors  and  editors  of  magazines  appear  to 
be  driven  to  use  all  kinds  of  devices  and  tricks  in 
order  to  keep  their  readers.  Brains  run  to  business 
or  pleasure  more  exclusively  than  they  used  to 
do.  That,  I  think,  explains  why  our  books  and 
magazines,  even  our  sermons,  are  so  largely  of  the 
tit-bit-ish  order.  The  conditions  of  our  modern 
life  seem  to  be,  in  a  large   measure,  unfavourable 


to  quiet  thinking  and  reflection,  and  to  the  reading 
of  the  greatest  and  best  books.  Our  religious 
literature  is,  as  a  rule,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  following 
the  current  of  popular  taste,  instead  of  leading  it 
on  to  better  things." 

Necessarily  Dr.  Hunter's  own  reading  is  mainly 
on  the  lines  which  a  cultured  minister  might  be 
expected  to  follow.  The  results  are  seen  not  only 
in  his  ordinary  sermons,  but  in  his  special  courses. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  has  devoted  eleven  successive 
Sunday  mornings  this  winter  to  discussing  the 
problems  of  life  considered  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
while  at  his  Wednesday  evening  sei'vices  he  has 
delivered  short  addresses  on  our  hymns  and  hymn- 
writers.  The  standard  works  on  science  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  theological  literature  of  every 
creed,  may  be  called  his  studies,  while  for  general 
reading  he  lias  a  preference  for  biography.  His 
popular  lectures  on  our  most  famous  poets  and 
novelists  show  how  conversant  he  is  with  the 
lighter  branches  of  literature. 

Our  conversation  drilttd  to  the  question  of 
amusements,  a  subject  which,  as  Dr.  Hunter  well 
observed,  calls  for  discriminating  treatment. 
"  Amusement  of  one  kind  or  another,"  he  said, 
"  is  not  one  of  the  luxuries,  but  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  what  is  truly  necessary 
cannot  be  irreligious  or  unlawful.  Religion  does 
not  frown  upon  any  healthy  pleasure,  but  generally 
seeks  to  attract  one  from  the  disproportionate  and 
undue  love  of  pleasure,  and  frowns  on  amusements 
and  ways  of  seeking  amusement  which  blight  and 
corrupt.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  so  many  of  our  young 
men  running  everywhere,  seeing  and  hearing  ever}-- 
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tiling,  as  if  tliey  were  tlie  pure  to  whom  all  things 
are  pure.  Yet  the  besetting  sin  of  most  of  our 
young  people  is  not  vicious  amusement  but  excessive 
and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  innocent  amusement. 
A  sort  of  craze  for  pleasure  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  many  of  them.  They  are  suffering 
from  being  over-amused,  not  under-amused.  Some 
of  our  amusements  are  getting  to  be  no  recreation  at 
all,  but  exhausting  toil.  Cricket,  football,  golf,  and 
bicycling  are  all  good, — thougli  I  indulge  in  none  of 
them, — yet  many  allow  them  to  absorb  too  much  of 
their  time  and  energy.  Excessive  pliysical  exercise 
is  unfavourable  to  habits  of  study  and  the  doing  of 
good  brain  work.  Young  men  require  to  remember 
the  right  proportion  of  things,  to  seek  amusement, 
not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely, 
fuller,  sounder,  better  life  and  work." 

"  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  Sabbath  observance  ; 
for  instance,  the  running  of  tramway  cars  and 
trains  on  that  day  ? " 

"  We  need,  I  think,  more  than  ever,  to  preserve 
our  Sunday  for  all  best  uses,  and  to  maintain  the 
sacred  character  of  the  day.  In  my  private  tastes 
and  habits  I  am  a  l^uritan  in  my  attitude  to  the 
Sunday,  but  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  make  one's 
private  tastes  and  needs  a  rule  for  others,  or  to 
enforce  restrictions  that  are  long  ago  out  of  date. 
In  all  large  towns  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
Sunday  traffic.  I  do  not  object  to  the  running  of 
tramways  or  the  running  of  a  few  trains  if  it  would 
putastop  to  the  running  of  manyprivate vehicles.  In 
Scotland  in  the  past  we  have  been  accused  of  observ- 
ing the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  we  are  fast  exchanging 
it  in  some  quarters  for  a  pagan  Sunday.  This  new 
extreme  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  mischievous 
than  the  first.  A  great  statesman  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  one  who  wished  an  interview  on  a 
Suudaj'  concerning  some  political  matters,  '  No  ; 
I  must  keep  one  day  in  which  to  realise  what  I 
am  and  where  I  am  going.'  Get  the  jjeople  gener- 
ally to  look  at  the  Sunday  in  that  simple  and 
natural  way,  and  they  will  sacrifice  im\ch  to  keep 
it  quiet  and  sacred — sacrifice  even  their  bicycles," 
Dr.  Hunter  added. 

There  are  complaints  in  many  cjuarters  that 
church  attendance  is  declining,  but  certainly  there 
is  no  cause  for  complaint  as  far  as  Trinity  Church 
is  concerned.  The  membership  —  somewhere 
about  a  thousand — is  only  limited  by  the  number 
of  seats.  Ministers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing jjulpits  might  take  a  lesson  from  Dr. 
Hunter.  Uidess  during  his  annual  holiday 
there  is  scarcely  a  Sunday  on  which  he  does  not 
preach  twice  to  his  own  congregation.  When  he 
does  preach  elsewhere  it  is  almost  invariably 
in  an  afternoon.  While  Trinity  Church  is 
full  in  the  forenoon,  it  is  not  only  crowded  at 
the  evening  service,  but  frequently  hundreds  are 
unable  to  get  inside  the  door.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, such  an  eloquent   preacher  is  a  particular 


favourite  with  young  men  and  young  women. 
Once  a  month  he  has  a  special  service  for  them, 
and  they  have  shown  their  keen  interest  in  the 
church  by  doing  much  effective  work  both  inside 
and  outside  it.  Many  of  his  young  men  are  active 
agents  in  connection  with  social  movements  in 
the  city,  such  as  the  Toynbee  House  Literary 
Society  and  the  Glasgow  Social  Union.  Among 
the  organisations  of  Trinity  Church  are  a  boys' 
brigade,  in  connection  with  which  there  is  a 
gymnasium  ;  and  a  giils'  club  ojjen  nightly  at  the 
mission  buildings  in  Partick.  Amid  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  Ayrshire  moorland  at  Eaglesham 
there  is  a  Sick  Children's  Hospital  and  Convalescent 
Home,  of  which  Mrs.  Hunter  is  honorary  secretary, 
and  on  which  over  £300  is  spent  annually  ;  while 
the  congregation  also  give  plants,  fruit,  and  cut 
flowers,  as  well  as  clothing  for  the  patients.  Bj' 
another  scheme  poor  children  enjoyed  a  holiday 
last  summer  at  Innellan  and  Ettrick  Bay,  on  the 
beautiful  Firth  of  Clyde.  Such  activity  is,  how- 
ever, in  Dr.  Hunter's  ojjinion,  only  a  minor  matter, 
the  great  thing  being  to  get  young  men  and  women 
It  make  their  lives  an  influence  on  the  side  of 
trutn  and  goodness  in  the  sjjhere  of  their  daily 
labour,  in  shojis,  in  warehouses,  and  in  offices.  Dr. 
Hunter's  church  roll,  which  includes  the  names  of 
many  leading  citizens,  has  a  large  proportion  of 
}-oung  men  and  women. 

In  rejjly  to  a  question  as  to  how  best  to  keep  that 
class  attached  to  the  Church,  Dr.  Hunter  said  : 
"  They  have  been  drawn  and  are  kejjt  attached  in 
very  simple  and  natural  ways.  Bofh  temperament 
and  time  jjrevent  me  doing  much  in  the  way  of 
showing  them  personal  attentions,  though  I 
welcome  every  opportunity  of  rendering  them 
service.  Much  natural  reserve  and  respect  both 
for  myself  and  my  calling  will  not  allow  me  to 
adopt  methods  which  many  seem  to  follow  quite 
easily  and  honestly.  Many  young  men  come  to  me 
whose  parents  are  connected  with  Presbyterian  and 
other  Churches.  That  has  sometimes  been  a  source 
of  grief  to  the  parents  at  the  first,  but  I  have  often 
seen  their  grief  turned  into  joy.  I  have  had  letters 
from  fathers  and  mothers  thanking  me  for  the 
good  influence  my  ministry  has  had  on  their  sons, 
and  expressing  regret  that  they  ever  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  joining  my  church.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  for  parents  to  claim  an  undue 
authority  in  such  matters,  and  to  compel  an 
attendance  on  ministries  that  may  not  be  helpful. 
I  have  seen  such  a  course  of  dictation  end,  iu  the 
case  of  some  young  men,  in  an  attitude  of  indifl'er- 
ence  towards  all  religion.  Many  Churches  are  not 
attractive  to  young  men.  They  present  religion 
not  in  its  power  but  in  its  feebleness — feeble  think- 
ing, feeble  feeling,  feeble  speaking,  and  feeble 
acting.  It  is  a  sin  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ,  but  it 
is  no  sin  to  be  ashamed  of  much  that  calls  itself 
Christian." 
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"  If  I  may  ask  the  question,  what  class  of  young 
men  go  to  your  church  ?  " 

"  My  ministry  has  had  special  attraction  for  young 
nieu  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  open  to  the  new 
thought  and  life  of  our  times.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  claim  to  be  orthodox,  in  the  sense  that  the 
representative  Broad  Churchmen  of  Scotland  and 
England  are  orthodox.  My  public  teaching  has 
alwaj's  been  much  on  the  lines  of  Frederick  Maurice, 
Dr.  Caird,  Dean  Farrar,  and  Professor  Bruce.  With 
teaching  that  is  merely  negative  and  critical  I  have 
no  manner  of  sj'mpathy.  One,  of  course,  is  com- 
pelled now  and  again  in  these  days  of  transition 
to  do  a  little  negative  work  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  and  liberate  from  hindering  forms  the  central 
trusts  and  hopes  of  our   religion,  but  I  CJin  very 


decided  opinion.  "  Let  me  say  at  once,  emphatically, 
there  must  be  no  departure  from  the  true  ideal  of 
the  Church,  no  lowering  of  the  standard  or  quality 
of  the  work  of  the  Church,  no  vulgarising  of  its 
institutions  and  services,  no  such  stooping  to 
conquer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  young  the 
judges  of  the  work  and  worship  of  the  Churcli. 
There  is,  indeed,  too  much  ground  for  fear  that 
the  revival  of  interest  in  the  young  may  in  time 
reduce  the  Church  to  the  level  of  their  ideas 
and  wants.  I  know  several  Churches  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  very  much  weakened  by  concessions 
to  the  more  frivolous  demands  of  their  young  men 
and  women.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  Church  interesting  and  attractive  to  young 
people,  only  we  must  be  careful  in  what  we  interest 
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honestly  say  that  in  preaching  it  is  my  j'oy  to  dwell 
on  the  truly  catholic  and  eternal  verities,  to  strive 
to  utter  in  the  best  way  I  can  the  great  message  that 
is  received  and  held  by  all  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  light  of  life.  I  like  to  feel  that  I  belong  in 
spirit  to  all  great  Churches,  yet  a  Church  and  a 
ministry  which  stands  on  purely  independent  ground 
has,  in  these  days,  a  great  opportunity.  It  is  good 
to  have  a  Church  here  and  there  that  stands  aloof 
from  all  parties  and  sects,  in  sympathy  with  what 
is  best  in  all,  yet  free  from  their  limitations."  An 
eminent  Free  Church  minister  once  remarked  to 
Dr.  Hunter,  "  I  cannot  say  what  you  say  and  do 
what  you  do,  yet  I  am  honestly  glad  that  you  are 
here  to  say  it  and  do  it." 

Talking  about  methods  of  keeping  young  people 
interested  in  religion.  Dr.  Hunter  expressed  a  very 


them.  It  is  not  in  the  least  difficult  to  create  an 
interest  in  concerts  and  picnics,  and  billiards  and 
music,  and  it  is  easy  to  attract  if  the  Church's 
attractions  are  more  or  less  witty,  anecdotal,  enter- 
taining addresses  and  talks  instead  of  serious 
discourses ;  plenty  of  music,  free-and-easy  services, 
and  the  like.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  reach  the  masses,  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  young,  if  we  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
ways  of  reaching  them.  To  make  the  attraction  of 
the  Church  love  of  pleasure  or  vulgar  excitement 
of  any  kind  is  to  foster  an  ideal  of  the  Church  which 
must  in  time  diminish  its  best  powers  and  influence. 
Though  amusement,  both  for  young  and  old,  is 
necessary  and  proper  in  its  place,  yet  real  and  serious 
interest  in  the  Church  and  the  things  for  which  the 
Church  stands  never  begins  with,  nor  is  it  helped 
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by,  amusement.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  Churches  to  think  they 
can  keep  their  young  people  by  ministering  to  their 
superficial  and  frivolous  tastes  and  cravings.  Grant 
all  you  please  in  favour  of  the  social  attractions, 
and  say  all  that  can  be  said  for  tliem,  yet  the 
Churches  in  which  the  best  of  our  young  people  are 
found  are  not  the  Churches  which  do  most  to  please 
and  flatter  them,  most  to  amuse  and  coddle  them, 
but  the  Churches  which  take  them  the  most  seriously 
and  meet  them  on  their  most  earnest  side.  To 
young  peojjle  with  any  depth  of  life,  or  seriousness 
of  purpose,  large  and  lofty  demands  are  even  more 
attractive  than  large  concessions." 

"Then  you  think  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  provide  its  younger  members  with 
amusement  ?  " 

"There  is  no  need  for  the  Churches  to  try  and 
compete  with  institutions  that  exist  to  provide 
amusement.  It  will  either  degrade  the  Church  or 
whet  the  appetite  for  forms  of  amusement  which 
the  Church  cannot  supply.  A  dramatic  club,  for 
instance,  in  a  Church  will  not  keep  young  men  from 
the  theatre,  but  send  them  there  to  study  the  art 
at  its  best.  No,  let  the  Church  do  its  own  work. 
Let  its  attractions  be  the  attraction  of  great  ideals 
and  great  inspirations  ;  the  attraction  of  devout 
worship,  helpful  teaching,  large  oppoitunity  of 
rendering  service  ;  the  attraction  not  of  self- pleasing 
but  of  self-sacrifice.  A  Church  true  to  this  ideal 
will  win  and  keep  serious  souls  at  least,  both 
among  young  and  old,  and  only  lose  those  who  are 
so  selfish  and  worldly  that  they  cannot  bear  to  be 


disturbed  and  made  uncomfortable.  After  all,  it 
is  better  for  a  Church  or  a  ministry  to  fail  in  a 
great  way  than  to  succeed  in  an  unworthy  way." 

"  What  is  your  attitude  as  regards  the  temperance 
question  ? " 

"  I  have  never  been  a  total  abstainer.  Strict 
temperance,  but  not  total  abstinence,  I  have 
always  held  to  be  the  true  Christian  ideal ;  yet  it 
is  equally  clear  that  for  many  total  abstinence  is 
a  duty.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  system  of  pledges  ; 
I  have  seen  too  much  of  its  demoralising  influence, 
even  on  good  men.  I  would  have  all  young  men 
be  total  abstainers  till  at  least  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  as  an  absolutely  necessary  preparation  for 
true  temperance  in  after  life.  It  is  good  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  self-denial  till  character  is  formed  and 
good  liabits  established.  I  am  told  by  those  who 
know,  and  my  own  observation  confirms  it,  that 
there  is  much  drinking  in  Glasgow  among  our 
young  men,  and  among  the  young  men  of  our 
genteel  terraces  and  squares,  which  speaks  not  of 
weakness  in  one  direction  only,  but  of  a  general 
life  of  self-indulgence." 

Dr.  Hunter's  remarks  about  intemperance  unfor- 
tunately apply  not  only  to  Glasgow,  but  to  all 
large  towns.  StUl,  there  is  much  hope  for  the 
future  of  "  The  Second  City  of  the  Empire "  when 
the  electorate  I'eturns  such  a  Cor])oration  as  that 
which  now  holds  office ;  for  of  the  seventy-five 
members  fifty  ate  in  sympathy  with  temperance 
reform,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  tliirty  -  five 
abstain  wholly  from  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

Alex.  W.  Stewart. 


A  FURTHER  instalment  of  Mr.  .Joseph  Hocking's 
new  and  exciting  serial  story,  "  And  Shall  Trelawney 
Die  ? "  appears  in  The  Home  Messemjer  for  March. 
This  number  also  contains  a  portrait  and  sketch  of 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  the  President  of  the  Free  Church 
Council,  which  meets  in  London  this  month  ;  a 
remarkably  interesting  article  on  "  How  the  Earth 
is  Warmed  and  Lighted,"  by  Agnes  Giberne  ;  a  fully 
illustrated  paper  on  "Carriages  witliout  Horses"; 
and  otlier  contributions  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Dr. 
A.  T.  Schofield,  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt,  etc.  There  are 
also  many  charming  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 
This  penny  monthly  is  conducted  by  the  Editor  of 
The  Young  Man,  and  has  greatly  increased  its  circu- 
lation this  year.  We  should  like  all  our  fi-iends  to 
see  the  March  number. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  the  popular  Scottish  poet- 
preacher,  on  one  occasion  tried  to  explain  to  an  old 
lady  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  expression, 
"  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  by  saying  that  the 
bed  was  simply  a  mat  or  rug,  easily  taken  up  and 
carried  away.  "  Na,  na,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  I  canna 
•believe  tliat.  The  bed  was  a  regular  four-poster. 
There  would  be  no  miracle  in  walking  away  wi'  a 
bit  o'  mat  or  rug  on  your  back." 


There  are  tliree  delightful  stories  in  The  Young 
Woman  for  March — by  L.  T.  Meade,  Maggie  Swan, 
and  A.  S.  Timbrell — all  splendidly  illustrated.  The 
other  contents  include  a  lively  paper  on  "  Woman's 
Life  in  Australia,"  an  Illustrated  Interview  with 
"The  Girl  in  the  Karpathians"  (Mrs.  Henry 
Norman),  "  A  Letter  to  the  AVoman  whose  Daughters 
are  About  to  Marry,"  and  other  bright  and  attractive 
contributions  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Tooley,  Mrs.  Esler,  W.  J.  Dawson,  etc.  etc.  The 
sale  of  this  popular  magazine  for  women  has  in- 
creased considerably  of  late.  We  might  double  it 
at  once  if  all  our  readers  would  buy  this  number  for 
their  sisters  and  lady  friends.  Will  you  render  us 
this  service  ? 

Merchant — "  What  do  you  mean  by  using  such 
language  1  Are  you  the  master  here,  or  am  I  ? " 
Cleric — "  I  know,  sir,  I'm  not  the  master." 
Merchant — "  Very  well,  then,  if  you're  not  the 
master,  why  do  you  talk  like  an  ass  ? " 

The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  of  jiurpose. 

Disraeli. 
Whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out 
Sometimes  the  hand  of  God  takes  in. 

Lowell. 


A   "  COMING''   MAN 


Gray  came  swinging  gaily  down  t.lie  road,  nnr 
turned  save  once  to  face  the  little  hamlet  which 
had  given  him  birth.  From  the  rustic  gate  of  the 
farmhoui^e  waved  a  white  handkerchief  through  the 
sweet  summer  air.  Huge,  shaggy- fetlock ed  shire 
colts  gamboled  clumsily  in  the  field  he  had  just 
quitted  ;  the  jackdaws  in  the  village  belfry  came 
forth  with  clamorous  cries  as  if  entreating  him  to 
return;  but  the  youth  strode  forward  lustily  with 
compressed  lips,  and  nodded  to  the  landlord  of  the 
little  alehouse  at  the  forked  roads. 

"  Be  you  agoin'  to  Lunnon  town  ? "  piped  an 
ancient  smock  -  frocked  rustic  from  the  alehouse 
bench.  "  It  be  a  mortal  big  pla-ace  be  Lunnon 
town,  measter — a  mortal  big  pla-ace  ;  and  a  swallers 
up  most  things.  Oh,  it  be  main  thirsty  be  Lunnon 
town,  measter.     Why,  I  minds  the  time  " — 

The  youth  tossed  him  a  coin  and  strode  on. 

"  — when  I  ha'  been  just  as  thirsty,"  continued  the 
gaberdined  ancient,  crawling  into  the  taproom  as 
fast  as  his  shaky  legs  would  carry  him. 

Gray  strode  on,  the  warm  touch  of  the  sun  upon 
his  cheek  —  strode  on  through  the  dust  until  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  gazed  down  upon 
the  smoky  city.  This  time  he  did  not  even  look 
back  to  the  home  he  had  Cjuitted,  but  broke  into  a 
run  which  grew  faster  and  faster  and  faster,  until 
his  breath  came  in  panting  sobs,  and  the  perspira- 
tion streamed  down   his   flushed  face.     "London! 
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London  ! "  he  cried. 
"Queen  of  the  world, 
I  come,  I  come  ! "  and, 
losing  his  footing,  fell 
by  the  way. 

That  was  what  they 
all  said  of  Gray  —  "a 
coming  man  " ;  and  they  had 
never  said  anything  else  for 
the  last  three  years.  The 
man  had  once  written  a 
clever  short  story,  which  was  greeted 
with  praise  in  Loudon.  "  Come  to 
the  stony-he.:irted  mother,"  a  great 
critic  wrote  to  him,  "  and  she  will 
receive  you  with  open  arms.  Don't 
drudge  in  the  country.  Come  to  London,  carve 
your  way  to  fame.  You  are  a  coming  man." 
And  Gray  had  written  back  to  the  great  critic 
saying  that  he  was  coming.  When  the  great  critic 
received  Gray's  letter  he  experienced  certain  con- 
scientious qualms,  for  his  enthusiasms  were  apt  to 
be  but  temporary.  Daisies  and  buttercups  and 
other  odorous  wild  flowers  seemed  to  enter  with 
his  vi.sitor  when  the  raw  country  lad  called.  "Eh, 
you  haven't  your  bundle  over  your  shoulder  ? " 
asked  the  great  man,  as  Gray  awkwardly  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 

"No,  thank  you,"  returned  Gray,  with  a  smile. 
"  It  isn't  quite  as  bad  as  that.  My  bag  is  in  the 
hall." 

"  You  haven't  any  resources  % "  the  great  critic 
delicately  inquired,  with  an  inward  groan. 

"  Xo,"  (iray  replied.  "  As  far  as  money  goes,  I'm 
a  second  Chatterton.  I've  a  few  pounds  with  which 
to  begin." 

"Of  course  there's  a  sweetheart  ? " 
"Of  course,"  Gray  quietly  replied,  with  a  some- 
what rustic  accent. 

The   great   critic  paced   restlessly  up  and  down, 
then  looked  the  lad  frankly  in  the  face.     "  How  did 
you  write  that  story  V" 
"  It  came." 

"Ever  written  anvthing  like  it  before  or  since  ?" 
"  No." 
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"And  my  letter  really  induced  you  to  come  to 
town  1 " 

"  Yes." 

■'  No  one  tried  to  stop  you  ?" 

"They  thought  my  fortune  was  made." 

"  What  would  you  say  if  I  begged  your  pardon 
and  asked  you  to  go  back  ? " 

"That  you  were  trying  to  find  out  wliiit  metal  I 
am  made  of." 

"But  you  don't  understand  the  horror  of  it  all, 
the  .slow  grinding  fight  with  poverty  " — 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do,"  said  Gray  ;  "  it  is  all  in  books." 

The  great  critic  sat  down  with  a  groan.  "  And 
you  believe  the  books  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  It  wouldn't  be  natural  to  succeed 
immediately  ;  there  would  be  no  flavour  in  it." 

"Oh,"  said  the  great  critic  in  despair,  "if  you 
want  flavour  you  will  get  plenty  in  a  London 
garret." 

"  That  is  what  I  came  for." 

"You  won't  go  back?  Once  for  all,  you  won't 
go  back?" 

"  No,  I  won't  go  back  ; "  and  the  lad  set  his 
teeth  hard. 

"  Then  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  said  the  great 
man.  "  Honestly,  I  wish  I  had  cut  oft'  my  fingers 
before  writing  to  you." 

"  That  is  the  usual  sort  of  thing.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  don't  want  your  help," 
Gray  replied.  "  I  only  came  to  thank  you."  And 
he  was  gone  before  the  great  man  had  recovered 
from  his  astonishment. 

The  great  man  rushed  to  look  after  Gray's  re- 
treating figure.  "  Oh,  he'll  come  back  to  borrow 
half  a  crown,"  he  said  cynically. 

All  this  had  happened  three  years  ago.  The 
coming  man  failed  to  "  come,"  nobody  knew  exactly 
why.  "'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,"  or 
Gray  would  have  achieved  it  long  ago.  He  had 
never  borrowed  a  half-crown  from  the  great  critic, 
but,  somehow,  it  was  known  that  he  seldom  earned 
one.  Instead  of  calling  him  a  coming  man,  people 
began  to  feel  aggrieved  because  he  had  done  no- 
thing to  justify  their  expectations  ;  they  spoke  of  him 
as  the  man  who  ought  to  have  "come,"  thereby 
meaning  that  he  was  greatly  to  blame  for  not  having 
done  so.  It  was  useless  to  battle  against  this  im- 
plied condemnation,  so  at  last  Gray  ceased  to  struggle, 
and  floated  with  the  stream,  although  it  daily  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  his  head  above 
water. 

One  evening  Gray  paced  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  bare  boards  of  his  garret.  "  I've  had  tliree  years 
of  '  flavour,' "  he  said  grimly  to  a  spider  which  had 
spun  its  web  from  a  corner  rafter, — "three  years 
of  it,  and  —  and  I  haven't  come.  That's  all. 
What  the  devil  possessed  me  to  write  that  story? 
It  was  the  only  spark  of  genius  I  ever  had." 

He  went  to  the  cupboard  and  ju'oduced  an  open 
iron  pan  filled  with  charcoal,  bro\ight  it  out  to  tlie 


middle  of  the  room,  and  hesitated.  "It  wouldn't 
Ije  fair  to  the  spider,"  he  said.  "  How  am  I  to  catch 
the  thing  ?  I've  no  right  to  choke  him  too.  He 
has  to  work  hard  to  keep  himself  going,  and  might 
reproach  me." 

With  his  walking-stick  he  gently  detached  the 
web,  the  spider  refusing  to  be  separated  from  his 
work,  and  carefully  placed  the  insect  in  a  corner  of 
the  passage.  Then  he  returned  to  the  room  and  lit 
the  cliarcoal,  filled  his  pipe  anew,  stufi'ed  up  all  the 
crevices,  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

When  his  pipe  was  finished,  a  pleasant  drowsiness 
stole  over  Gray.  He  thought  he  was  watching  a 
country  lad  coming  to  London.  As  the  lad  walked 
along  with  springy,  elastic  step,  two  people  behind 
him  struggled  and  fought  with  one  another  ;  but, 
unconscious  of  their  proximity,  he  walked  on  with  a 
snatch  of  song  upon  his  lips,  the  laughter  of  life  in 
his  smiling  eyes  as  he  looked  upward.  Presently, 
the  two  figures  ceased  to  struggle,  and  one  lay 
motionless,  whilst  the  other  glided  stealthily  in  front 
of  the  smiling  youth  and  smote  the  ground,  so  that 
there  suddenly  gaped  a  wide  crevasse  into  whicli 
the  lad,  still  smiling,  disappeared.  Gray  stretched 
out  a  hand  to  save  the  lad,  but  in  vain.  Something 
smote  him  on  the  temples  with  a  sledge-hammer 
blow — he  staggered  forward  to  the  brink  of  the 
crevasse,  and  fell  by  its  edge,  unable  to  roll  away 
Irom  the  black  gaping  depth  below. 

•  •••••• 

(iray  awoke  to  consciousness  to  find  himself  lying 
on  the  landing  outside  his  garret,  the  door  of  which 
was  wide  open.  He  could  scarcely  lift  his  head. 
All  his  Ijeing  was  pervaded  by  a  sick  misery.  He 
dragged  himself  up  on  his  elbow  and  looked  into 
the  room  where  the  cliarcoal,  still  smouldering 
away,  was  giving  otf  its  mephitic  fumes.  What 
time  had  he  lighted  the  pan  of  charcoal  ?  With 
an  effort  he  remembered  that  the  clock  on  the 
neighbouring  church  struck  eight  as  he  stuft'ed  the 
last  rag  in  the  window.  Now  it  was  chiming  the 
half-hour. 

He  crawled  into  the  room  and  ftung  open  the 
window,  inhaling  huge  draughts  of  fre.sh  air.  The 
roar  and  tumult  of  the  streets  floated  up  to  his 
listening  ears  ;  the  stars  liegan  to  come  out  ;  a  girl 
below  sang,  with  drink-roughened  voice,  a  plaintive 
liallad.  In  the  distance  he  saw  the  twinkling 
lights  on  the  river.  The  sickness  left  him,  he 
breathed  freely.  Then  he  went  to  the  cupljoard, 
packed  his  poor  belongings  in  a  bundle,  and  slung 
it  over  his  shoulder.  The  spider  had  already  firmly 
established  himself  in  his  new  quarters  in  the 
passage,  and  was  devouring  a  bluebottle  with  tlie 
air  of  one  whose  motto  was  "  lahorare  est  orare  "  ;  it 
was  only  the  man  who  had  failed  to  make  himself 
a  home,  (iiray  understood  this,  nodded  a  farewell 
to  the  insect,  buttoned  his  coat,  and  stood  looking  at 
the  pan  of  charcoal.  "  To  think,"  he  muttered  in 
bitterest   scorn   and    self-contempt,  —  "to   think    I 
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nearly  let  that  kill  me  —  nearly  died  like  a  rat 
in  a  hole  —  a  rat  in  a  hole  —  when  there's  that 
huge,  living,  warm  world  below  there  ;  sunshine 
to  bask  in  ;  someone  to  love  in  it ;  bread  to  earn 


in  it ;  fame  to  win  in  it."  He  drew  a  long 
breath,  kicked  over  the  charcoal,  trod  out  the 
smouldering  fiaraes  with  angry  heel,  and  went  forth 
to  the  battle. 


MANNERS  — GOOD  AND  BAD. 


By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 
("Madge,"   of  "Truth:') 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  im- 
jiortance  of  a  good  manner  from  a  social  point 
of  view.  It  ranks  far  above  much  more  valu- 
able qualities.  The  "rough  diamonds"  who 
conceal  their  traditional  good  heart  under  a 
surly  exterior  are  seldom  happy  people,  notwith- 
standing their  genuine  thoroughness  and  real 
goodness.  In  family  life  and  in  society  a  gentle 
manner  "  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  The  world 
and  the  home  reflect  back  to  us  the  face  we  pre- 
sent to  them.  If  we  cultivate  a  bright  and 
cordial  manner  we  shall  be  heartily  received  by 
others,  though  the  real  nature  of  us  lies  lieneath, 
as  cold  and  hard  as  salt  fresh  from  a  mine.  In 
the  home,  the  coldness  and  hardness  are  soon 
found  out,  but  they  are  partially  condoned  for 
the  sake  of  the  superficial  courtesy  and  kindness. 
Life  is  chiefly  made  up  of  small  things,  and 
if  we  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  the  trifling 
incidents  of  our  friends'  lives,  in  the  everyday 
occurrences  in  the  existence  of  our  acquaintances, 
we  supply  the  sympathetic  element  that  tells 
so  largely  in  our  favour.  And  very  often  the 
simulation  of  this  interest  induces  the  reality,  and 
our  own  life  is  brightened  by  participating  in  the 
pleasures  and  the  happiness  of  others,  and  deepened 
by  sharing  in  their  disappointments,  and  by  doing 
so  helping  them  to  overcome  them.  With  a  cold, 
forbidding  manner  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any 
such  impression.  But  this  often  comes  from  shyness, 
not  only  in  the  young  but  all  through  life.  The 
youthful  form  of  shyness  is  self-consciousness  and 
self-distrust.  That  which  lasts  through  life  is  the 
fear  of  self-revelation.  Even  the  frankest  natures 
have  often  this  quality  of  reticence,  which  forbids 
them  to  reveal  the  inner  depths  of  their  thoughts, 
and  makes  them  hate  to  be  divined. 

Rochefoucauld  says  we  all  hate  to  be  divined, 
though  we  like  to  divine  others  ;  but  many  of  us 
know  well  what  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  be  read 
like  an  open  book  by  those  whose  thoughts  reflect 
our  own,  and  with  whom  we  discover  ourselves  to 
be  in  nientiil  kinship. 

The  ideal  life  is  that  which  has  few  friends  but 
many  acquaintances.  Tlie  friends  are  close  and 
firm  ones,  "  grajipled  to  our  hearts  with  hooks  of 
steel,"  and  the  circle  of  acquaintances  ofi'ers  oppor- 


tunities for  adding  to  their  number.  But  without 
an  agreeable  manner  it  is  difficult  to  secure  these 
inner  and  outer  spheres  of  social  companionshij). 
Were  I  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  the  formation  of 
a  good  manner,  I  should  recommend  an  equal 
mixture  of  self-confidence  and  humility  as  the 
first  essential ;  then  a  considerable  desire  to  please, 
tempered  by  the  self-respect  which  preserves  from 
ofliciousness  and  that  annoying  air  of  "  ingratiating  " 
themselves  that  some  men  assume  in  society. 
There  must  be  perfect  self-possession,  though  in  the 
very  young  this  is  scarcely  expected,  a  little  be- 
coming shyness  sitting  very  well  upon  them.  "I  like 
a  shy  man.  He's  getting  so  scarce,"  .said  a  very 
pretty  woman  at  a  ball  not  long  since.  "  Find  one, 
quick,  and  introduce  him."  Her  laughing  emissaries 
went  off  to  search  for  the  desired  article,  and  after  a 
while  returned  with  the  report  that  the  only  shy 
man  in  the  room  was  engaged  for  every  dance  ! 

When  self-possession  has  been  acquired,  it  is  well 
to  add  to  it  the  saving  grace  of  gentleness.  This 
quality  is  much  misunderstood  by  men.  In 
women  they  adore  it.  In  themselves  and  each 
other  they  undervalue  it.  But  women  love 
gentleness  in  men.  It  is  a  most  telling  piece  of 
the  necessary  equipment  for  society.  A  gentle, 
manner,  a  gentle  voice,  and  the  absence  of  all 
self-assertion,  have  won  more  love  than  good  looks. 

Carlyle  called  the  members  of  upper-class  society 
"  amiable  stoics,"  in  reference  to  the  equable 
serenity  of  countenance  and  calm  self-possession 
of  manner  with  which  they  accept  those  occasion- 
ally trying  conditions  of  social  life  which 
necessitate  self-denial  in  matters  great  and  small. 
This  placidity  is  the  result  of  long  training.  Not 
just  at  first  does  a  young  man  bow  to  the  decree 
of  his  hostess  which  separates  him  from  the  girl 
he  admires  and  tells  him  off'  to  take  some  un- 
interesting dowager  to  the  supper  -  room.  But 
should  he  evince  any  sign  of  discontent  with  the 
arrangement,  he  is  at  once  convicted  of  ill-breoding. 
The  man  of  "perfect  manners"  is  he  who  is  calmlv 
courteous  in  all  circumstances,  as  attentive  out- 
wardly to  the  plain  and  the  elderly  as  he  is  to  the 
young  and  pretty. 

The  young  man  of  to-day  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  his  predecessors  in  very  many  ways.     Swearing 
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is  out  of  fashion.  Getting  intoxicated  is  decidedly 
"low,"  and  tliose  who  disgrace  tliemselves  in  this 
way  are  soon  cut  by  their  acquaintances.  Some 
twenty  years  since,  things  were  very  dift'erent.  To 
get  tipsy  was  regarrled  as  a  proof  of  manliness.  To 
wrench  off  door-knockers  or  play  similar  senseless 
pranks  was  regarded  as  a  form  of  wit,  and  the 
heroes  of  such  performances  were  looked  on  with 
admiring  eyes  by  their  companions. 

In  many  ways  a  higher  standard  now  reigns. 
The  pictures  of  ballet  dancers  that  used  once  to 
adorn  young  men's  rooms  have  given  place  to 
others  of  a  higher  class.  Dissolute  and  un- 
principled men  get  the  cold  shoulder  from  others 
of  their  set  ;  and  vice,  thank  Heaven,  is  thoroughly 
out  of  fashion.  There  is  still  plenty  of  folly.  It 
is  inseparable  from  youth.  But  in  matters  of  more 
moment  there  has  been  immense  improvement 
going  steadily  on  for  many  years. 

There  are  young  men  who  mistake  arrogance  of 
manner  for  self-possession,  and  who  conduct 
themselves,  when  in  .society,  with  lifted  chin  and 
a  haughty  air,  that  may  accord  very  well  with  their 
own  estimate  of  themselve.o,  but  seem  rather  out  of 
place  to  onlookers.  Such  a  man  invites  com- 
parisons between  his  social  deserts  and  his  implied 
conviction  of  superiority.  He  may  take  in  a  few 
inexperienced  girls  and  young  fellows  of  adolescent 
inability  of  judgment,  but  even  these  triumphs  are 
shortlived,  and  he  is  set  down  as  a  "  pompous 
ass,"  to  use  the  young  man's  phrase  for  describing 
him. 

It  is  good  manners  to  articulate  distinctly,  and 
bad  manners  to  neglect  to  do  so.  A  man  need  not 
exactly  take  lessons  in  elocution  (though  they 
would  not  be  amiss),  but  he  can  teach  himself  to 
pronounce  clearly  and  use  the  tone  of  voice  that  is 
best  suited  to  the  various  occasions  when  he  converses. 
A  breathy  voice  is  extremely  disagreeable.  The 
syllables  come  out  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  windy 
roar.     This  is  owing  to  a  wrong  way  of  breathing, 


and  it  can  easily  be  cured,  with  advantage  to  the 
health  as  well  as  the  personality.  A  ver}'  confi- 
dential tone  is  always  used  by  some  men  when  they 
speak  to  women.  If  they  merely  "hope  your  gown 
did  not  get  muddy,"  they  look  into  one's  eyes  and 
murmur  like  any  sucking  dove.  But  if  their 
articulation  is  indistinct,  they  are  quite  a  nuisance. 
One  has  to  ask  them  to  repeat  themselves,  and  the 
nonsense  they  talk  shows  up  very  badly  in  an  encore. 
But  when  they  enunciate  clearly,  their  devoted 
murmurings  sometimes  "  take "  very  well.  It  is 
not  until  a  woman  has  seen  three  or  four  others 
besides  herself  approached  in  the  same  afternoon 
or  evening  with  similar  devout  and  prayer-like 
whispering  that  she  begins  to  value  this  peculiarity 
at  its  true  worth. 

Though  small  talk  is  as  indispensable  in  social 
life  as  pennies  and  halfpennies  in  the  transactions 
of  everyday  existence,  we  must  also  have  conversa- 
tional gold  and  silver  at  our  command  if  we  wish 
to  be  successful.  When  the  preliminaries  of  ac- 
quaintanceship are  over,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
keep  up  the  commonplaces  of  small-talk.  To  do 
so  is  rather  insulting  to  women.  To  be  "  talked 
down  to"  is  always  aggravating,  especially  when 
one  feels  a  conviction  that  the  person  who  is  thus 
affably  stooping  for  one's  benefit  belongs  in  reality 
to  a  lower  intellectual  plane  than  one's  own.  At 
the  same  time,  many  young  men  "with  nothing  in 
them "  are  socially  successful,  being  possessed  of 
those  superficial  qualities  and  that  outward  polish 
which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  everyday  intercourse, 
more  useful  than  abyssmal  personal  depths.  Was 
it  Goethe  or  Schiller  who  said  that  for  domestic 
ability  a  farthing  candle  is  more  useful  than  all 
the  stars  of  heaven  ? 

A  light  playfulness  of  fancy,  combined  with  the 
gentleness  that  carefully  avoids  wounding  even  the 
smallest,  is  a  high  recommendation  in  society ;  but  to 
be  for  ever  laughing  is  wearisome  in  the  extreme 
to  the  spectators. 


There  are  two  ways  of  defending  a  castle — one  by 
shutting  yourself  up  in  it,  and  guarding  everj-  loop- 
hole ;  the  other  by  making  it  an  open  centre  of 
operations  from  which  all  the  surrounding  country 
may  be  subdued.  Is  not  the  last  the  truest  safety? 
Jesus  was  never  guarding  Himself,  but  always  in- 
vading the  lives  of  others  with  His  holiness.  There 
never  was  such  an  open  life  as  His  ;  and  yet  the 
force  with  which  His  character  and  love  flowed  out 
upon  the  world  kept  back  more  strongly  than  any 
granite  wall  of  prudent  caution  could  have  done 
the  world  from  pressing  in  on  Him.  His  life  was 
like  an  open  stream,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  flow- 
ing up  into  it  by  the  eager  force  with  which  it  flows 
down  into  the  sea.  He  was  so  anxious  that  the 
world  should  be  saved  that  therein  was  His  salvation 
from  the  world.     He  laboured  so  to  make  the  world 


pure  that  He  never  even   had  to  try  to  be  pure 
Himself. — Phillips  Brools. 

O  BROTHER  MAN  !  fold  to  thy  heart   thy  brother  ; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there  ; 
To  worship  rightlj'  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  praj'er. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "  doing  good  "  ; 

So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall  ;  the   stormy  clangour 
Of  wild  war  music  o'er  the  earth  shall  cease  ; 

Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger. 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 
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By  THE  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.  (Edinburgh) 


Most  of  the  failui-es  of  life  are  due  to  want  of  a 
real  aim.  We  pursue  our  cour.se  so  much  by 
driftiiir;  rather  than  by  sailing.  ]\Ien  are  so 
concerned  about  living,  that  they  lo.se  sight  of 
life.  The  act  of  living,  the  means  of  living,  the 
details  of  living,  absorb  us  almost  exclusively. 
We  rarely  try  to  co-ordinate  all  our  scattered 
activities  into  a  large  consistent  plan.  Of  course 
we  have  petty  practical  plans,  such  as  to  make  a 
position  in  our  profession,  to  make  money  in  our 
business,  or  to  get  pleasure  in  our  life.  But  as 
likely  as  not  we  have  just  drifted  into  these 
plans  also.  W^ith  all  our  activity  in  living,  the 
great  judgment  of  life  goes  against  us  by  default. 
We  need  a  large  plan  with  some  more  pretensions 
to  philosophical  completeness.  It  must  take  into 
account  the  whole  life,  every  part  of  our  being, 
every  power,  and  every  faculty.  This  is  the 
claim  of  culture,  and  in  this  it  agrees  with 
religion.  It  is  exactly  the  religious  ideal.  If 
culture  is,  as  has  been  defined,  the  study  of 
perfection,  then  it  is  only  another  name  for 
religion.  The  narrowness  of  some  forms  of 
religion,  with  their  one-sided  development,  is 
responsible  for  protests  in  the  name  of  culture, 
which  .should  have  the  result  of  bringing  back 
religion  into  line  with  its  whole  duty.  "  Be  ye 
perfect,"  said  Christ, — that  is,  complete,  deficient 
in  no  part.  The  ideal  is  a  harmonious  life,  like 
Christ's  own  life,  with  total  self-government, 
without  undue  exaggeration  on  any  one  side. 

If  this  is  the  ideal,  then  there  is  no  part  of 
man  outside  the  scope  of  the  plan.  Education 
will  be  seen  to  be  more  than  mere  brain-develop- 
ment. It  will  be  the  total  forming  of  a  human 
being,  physical  and  moral  and  spiritual.  Eeligion 
cannot  afford  to  leave  out  of  account  any  one  of 
the  factors.  The  different  parts  of  the  being  of 
man  are  relative  to  each  other.  The  animal  part 
cannot  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  his  nature. 
Man  is  a  unity  ;  not  a  duality  (flesh  and  spirit 
joined  together  in  a  loathsome  union,  like  a  living 
prisoner  chained  to  a  dead  corpse) ;  nor  a  triad 
(body  and  mind  and  soul  each  dwelling  apart 
with  a  life  of  its  own).  We  can  make  distinctions 
in  our  nature  for  convenience  of  speech,  but  they 
must  be  confessedly  inexact.  Man  is  one  and 
indivisible.  The  life  that  he  lives  in  the  flesh 
is  the  life  that  he  lives  in  the  sold.  Life  cannot 
be  cut  up  into  sections.  You  can  classify  in  a 
broad  wa\',  but  you  cannot  tell  even  where  mind 
or  soul  begins. 

The  connection  between  body  and  mind  is  a 
commonplace  of  thought  with  us,  but  it  is  not' 
a  commonplace  of  practice.  Physicians  know 
that  if  they  could  cure  the  sick  soul  in  many 


cases,  they  would  get  at  the  secret  of  the  sick 
body.  And  ministers  know  that  if  sometimes 
they  could  produce  conditions  and  environment 
of  health,  they  could  bring  many  a  man  to  a 
different  way  of  thinking.  But  as  a  rule  we 
are  all  in  the  dark  about  the  mystery  of  the 
interpenetrating  influence  of  body  on  mind, 
and  the  reflex  action  of  mind  on  body.  There 
is  a  great  future  for  mental  therapeutics  when 
it  gets  free  from  the  charlatan  and  the  quack. 
We  know  generally  as  a  maxim  of  morals  or 
medicine,  that 

Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain. 
And  these,  reciprocally,  those  again ; 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint. 

We  know  that  mental  states  act  upon  the 
physical  organism.  Anger  can  burst  a  blood 
vessel.  Fear  can  paralyse  the  nerve  centres. 
Grief  can  make  a  young  man  old  in  a  night. 
Care  paints  her  image  on  the  face  and  bows  the 
shoulders  in  a  pathetic  stoop.  And,  vice  versa, 
the  physical  acts  on  the  mental.  The  jaundiced 
eye  sees  everything  in  its  own  hue.  Much  of 
Carlyle's  philosophy,  and  many  of  his  judgments, 
had  their  roots  in  his  dyspepsia.  A  doctor 
mentioned  to  me  as  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
writers  of  the  vulgar  and  brutal  fiction  of  our 
day  —  the  .sex  novel  —  are  all  in  bad  health. 
He  spoke  from  knowdedge  of  some  of  them, 
and  I  should  say  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  his 
diagnosis  of  all.  Certainly  one  might  argue 
from  the  unhealthiness  of  mind  to  at  least  bad 
habits  of  body.  As  a  fact  on  the  other  side  of 
the  connection  of  mind  and  body,  Emerson  in 
his  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
eloquence,  has  one  which  he  calls  animal 
eloquence,  the  first  quality  of  which  is  a  certain 
robust  and  radiant  physical  health,  and  produces 
its  effects  by  its  great  volumes  of  animal  heat. 

But  the  connection  is  much  closer  still  than 
in  such  things  as  literature  and  oratory.  The 
body  is  the  medium  of  all  knowledge.  Through 
the  senses  we  derive  the  impressions,  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  which  are  our  highest  possessions. 
And  these  impressions  are  all  coloured  by  the 
medium.  It  is  sometimes  humiliating  to  iis  to 
feel  how  much  we  arc  affected  by  our  physical 
state.  It  makes  us  almost  despise  ourselves, 
bound  as  we  seem  to  be  to  the  body  of  this  death. 
But  for  good  or  ill  it  is  so.  All  our  divisions  of 
man's  nature  are  incomplete.  All  our  talk  about 
religion  being  of  the  soul,  and  sin  having  its 
seat  in  the  body,  is  false.  It  is  false  religion 
which   does  not  take   account   of   the   material. 
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The  body  in  itself  is  morally  neutral  and  colour- 
less. All  your  sins  of  the  flesh  are  sins  of  the 
soul.  You  may  locate  the  manifestation,  but 
the  evil  is  deeper  than  the  surface.  "  Out  of 
the  heart  of  a  man,"  says  Christ,  "  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies."  To  parcel  out  the  nature 
of  man  in  the  common  way,  to  separate  the  body 
from  the  soul,  except  in  a  popular  and  general 
fashion  as  Paul  sometimes  does,  invariably  ends 
in  error. 

On  the  one  side  it  becomes  rank  materialism. 
It  places  life  frankly  on  a  physical  basis. 
Virtue  is  resolved  into  health  of  body  merely. 
Materialism  owes  its  place  and  power  to  a 
natural  protest  against  a  false  mysticism.  It  is 
only  of  modified  value  as  a  protest.  For  it  also 
neglects  the  facts  of  human  life.  Man  is  man 
not  through  that  wliich  he  has  in  common  with 
animals,  but  that  which  distinguishes  him  from 
them.  It  asserts  the  great  truth  that  whole- 
someness  of  body  is  necessary  for  wholesome- 
ness  of  mind,  but  it  is  blind  to  the  converse 
truth  that  life  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
basis. 

Extremes  meet.  Side  by  side  with  this 
materialistic  error,  and  due  to  the  same  initial 
mistake,  there  is  a  religious  error.  It  looks  on 
tlic  body  as  evil,  essentially  and  hopelessly  evil, 
and  the  only  chance  for  a  man  is  to  renounce 
it.  There  must  be  no  truce  in  the  great  warfare 
between  sense  and  soul.  Men  were  driven  into 
the  desert  to  starve  and  scourge  the  sinful  flesh 
that  the  spirit  might  thrive.  In  every  true 
religious  life  something  of  this  self-torture  seems 
to  be  found.  Like  Paul,  they  keep  their  body 
under  and  bring  it  into  suljjection,  buffet  it,  as 
the  words  mean,  like  the  boxers  in  the  Isthmian 
games.  The  ideal  seems  to  be  mutilation. 
Purify  the  life  by  pain.  Expiate  sin  by  suffer- 
ing. The  cross  is  the  secret.  Detach  your 
affections  from  all  that  is  of  the  earth,  though 
the  roots  bleed  as  they  are  torn  up.  Pluck  out 
the  right  eye,  and  cut  off  the  right  hand.  The 
method  seems  to  get  support  from  the  example 
and  the  teaching  of  every  great  religious  genius 
of  the  race. 

And  yet,  the  method  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  has  been  a  ghastly  failure. 
Life  cannot  be  saved  by  a  process  of  eviction. 
The  untenanted  house  of  life  lies  open  for  seven-' 
fold  more  devils  to  inhabit.  The  method  never 
was  Christ's,  but  is  essentially  pagan.  The 
Stoic  morality  ends  in  moral  disaster.  There 
is  always  a  revolt  from  asceticism.  The  swing 
of  the  pendulum  is  from  Puritanism  to  licence. 
The  body  is  part  of  man.  It  is  no  more 
essentially  sinful  than  is  the  mind  or  the  heart. 
The  body  has  rights,  and  we  have  duties  towards 
it.  Mental  vigour  and  spiritual  insight  are  not 
got  through  despising  the  physical  side  of  life. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  soul  seems  to  be  seen 


most  brightly  shining  through  the  chinks  of  a 
weak  body,  but  never  if  the  weakness  is  due  to 
self-inflicted  injury.  The  old  adage  is  a  true 
one,  Men!<  sana  in  sano  corjiore.  The  highest 
functions  of  life  can  only  be  performed  in  health. 
Mental  and  moral  qualities  are  affected  when 
the  state  of  the  body  is  abnormal.  "  Conceit 
in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works,"  says  Shake- 
speare. The  duties  to  the  body  may  seem 
too  common  to  mention,  such  as  cleanliness,, 
exercise,  food,  clothing,  recreation,  sleep.  But 
this  ideal  of  phj'sical  culture  is  a  far-reaching 
principle,  which  means  duty  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  society.  It  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
education.  It  must  take  a  larger  place  in  all 
legislation.  Through  it  the  standard  of  health, 
for  the  community  will  be  raised.  It  will  mean 
an  increased  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  all  the  people,  in  condi- 
tions of  labour,  in  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  in  facilities  for  recreation,  in  oppor- 
tunities for  leisure.  This  point  of  duty  to  the 
body  need  not  be  laboured.  If  we  keep  hold 
of  the  central  thought,  that  we  cannot  separate 
the  physical  from  the  rest  of  life,  we  will  feel 
that  our  scheme  of  culture  cannot  afford  to. 
neglect  this  first  of  all. 

At  the  same  time,  while  all  this  is  true,  while 
it  is  true  that  restraint  of  the  animal  instincts 
and  passions  does  not  in  itself  save  the  life,  and 
while  it  is  true  that  the  body  has  rights  ta 
legitimate  satisfaction,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
gospel  of  culture  by  itself  breaks  down.  It  is 
not  enough  to  keep  in  check  the  animalism  of 
man.  And  at  any  rate  it  is  easy  to  overrate  the 
physical.  Some  of  the  noblest  men  have  been 
among  the  bodily  weaklings.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  physically  have  been  among  the 
meanest  and  the  basest.  The  mere  athlete 
however  highly  trained  is  an  incomplete  person. 
Said  Epictetus,  "  It  is  a  sign  of  a  nature  not 
finely  tempered  to  give  yourself  up  to  things 
which  relate  to  the  body  ;  to  make  a  great  fuss 
about  exercise,  about  eating,  about  drinking,, 
about  walking,  about  riding.  All  these  things 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  way  :  the  formation  of 
the  spirit  and  character  must  be  our  real  concern." 

And  this  also  must  be  said,  that  while  no  life 
can  become  truly  great  by  restraint  alone,  yet- 
no  life  can  become  great  without  restraint. 
Even  for  the  highest  development  of  the  body 
itself,  there  is  necessary  constant  restraint.  The 
athlete  in  training  must  deny  himself  ceaselessly. 
If  he  does  not  deny  appetite,  he  cannot  bring- 
himself  into  fit  condition.  Much  more  is  self- 
denial  necessary  for  spiritual  training.  The  soul 
cannot  be  saved  with  self-denial  merely,  yet  it 
cannot  be  saved  without  it.  The  mistake  of  the 
ascetic  is  that  he  raises  into  an  end  in  itself  what 
should  only  be  a  means.  Discipline  is  not  for  its 
own  sake.  Self-denial  is  not  for  its  own  .sake.  It 
is  needed  for  tlie  sake  of  the  body  as  well  as  for  the 
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sake  of  the  soul.  True  culture  of  body  implies  re- 
straint ;  chastity,  temperance,  self-control.  Culture 
of  good  implies  abstinence  from  evil.  Culture 
means  harmonious  development,  and  that  at 
once  condemns  excess  of  all  kinds.  All  moralists, 
even  Epicurus,  admit  this.  The  thought  at  the 
root  of  culture  is  completeness,  balance  of  powers. 
The  aim  is  total  self-government.  One  unbridled 
]iassion  is  enough  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  life. 
One  excess,  if  it  does  no  more,  can  mar  the 
grace  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  "  He  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery  must  be  temperate  in 
all  things."  If  perfection  be  your  object,  you 
will  need  to  be  watchful  at  the  weak  places — 
your  heart  knows  where — watchful  at  the  points 
of  least  resistance.  You  too  will  keep  your  body 
under,  and  bring  it  into  subjection.  And  if 
need  be,  you  will  enter  the  kingdom  maimed  of 
hand  and  eye. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  contradiction — at  one 
time  recommending  culture,  which  means  giving 
every  power  its  legitimate  development ;  and  at 
another  time  recommending  restraint,  which 
means  the  curbing  and  crushing  of  natural 
powers  ?  If  that  is  so,  it  is  because  there  is 
truth  on  both  si'les  to  which  justice  mu.st  be 
done. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  swelter  in  the  rough 
seas  where  two  opposing  currents  meet.  There 
is  a  higher  unity  which  combines  the  two 
seeming  contradictions.  Keligion  is  not  culture, 
nor  is  it  restraint.  It  is  more  than  both.  It 
makes  use  of  both.  Both  of  these  are  helpless, 
when  face  to  face  with  passion,  and  the  wild 
beast  in  human  nature.  They  cannot  save  even 
the  body.     It  is  Christ's  claim  that  He  saves  the 


whole  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Nothing  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  way  the  New  Testa- 
ment glorifies  the  body.  "  Christ  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  body."  "  The  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  is  for  the  body."  The  whole  human 
nature  of  man  is  taken  up  in  Christ,  and  is  made 
a  new  and  holy  thing.  Christ  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  a  man,  in  the  body  of  a  man.  What 
God  has  so  blessed  and  honoured,  let  not  man 
call  common  and  unclean.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
ascetic  hatred  and  despising  of  the  body,  and 
equally  opposed  to  weak  yielding  to  every 
animal  impulse.  To  the  sins  of  the  flesh  Paul 
oppo.ses  his  indignant  protest,  "  What,  know  ye 
not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
(ihosf?"  It  is  sacred.  It  must  be  treated 
sacredly.  It  must  partake  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  That  is  why  Christ's  faith  has  done  in 
this  matter  what  neither  culture  nor  restraint 
could  do.  There  has  been  no  power  for  personal 
purity  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world.  "  Ye 
are  not  your  own  ;  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 
His  love  saves  from  the  wild  beasts.  He  is  our 
lover  and  bridegroom.  There  is  an  overmastering 
passion,  born  of  terror  at  ourselves,  and  born  of 
love  of  Him ;  a  passion  for  purity  through  the 
passion  for  the  Pure  One,  whose  we  are  in  every 
fibre  of  our  being,  whose  we  are  in  every  power 
of  our  nature,  and  whom  we  serve  in  body  and 
mind  and  soul. 

"  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  the 
very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  I 
liray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body 
be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  are  not  fruits  which 
grow  on  every  wayside  bush,  to  be  plucked  by 
every  idle  passer-by,  to  be  dropped  carelessly  and 
trodden  under  foot.  Without  seriousness  ■  and 
devotion,  without  protracted  and  unflagging  toil, 
the  things  of  God  are  not  to  be  attained.  You 
must  be  up  betimes  ;  you  must  be  on  your  knees 
early  ;  you  must  lay  open  the  Book,  pore  over  its 
pages,  and  diligently  turn  its  leaves,  meditatin;,' 
on  its  sayings  day  and  night.  The  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness  must  be  sought,  yes, 
and  sought  first,  sought  exclusively,  as  the  one 
important  object  of  desire. — Dr.  R.  F.  Hortoii. 

No  man  ever  yet  asked  to  be,  as  the  days  pass 
by,  more  and  more  noble  and  sweet  and  pure  and 
heavenly  minded — no  man  ever  yet  prayed  that 
the  evil  spirits  of  hatred  and  pride  and  passion  and 
worldliness  might  be  cast  out  of  his  soul — without 
his  petition  being  granted  and  j^ranted  to  the 
letter.  And  with  all  other  gifts  God  then  gives  us 
His  own  Self  besides.  He  makes  us  know  Him  and 
love  Him  and  live  in  Him. — Dean  Fdrrar. 


A  CERTAIN  speculator,  exceedingly  unlearned,  took 
a  fancy  for  giving  entertainments  to  literary  people, 
^vhen  he  had  made  his  fortune  and  set  up  a  house  ; 
and  of  course  he  wished  to  have  and  do  all  the  fine 
things  that  other  rich  men  had  and  did.  After  a  big 
and  very  successful  dinner,  one  of  his  "literary" 
guests  chanced  to  remark,  "  I  dined  at  X.'s  the  poet's 
the  other  niglit,  and  he  ga\'e  us  a  capital  epigram 
at  dessert."  The  speculator  was  humiliated.  He 
hud  no  epigiams  !  It  would  never  do  to  be  out- 
done by  a  poet  !  After  his  guests  were  gone,  he 
called  his  cook.  "  Didn't  I  rrive  you  carty  blanchy 
for  this  dinner  ?  "  be  demanded.  "  Yes,  sir  ;  you 
did,  sir,"  said  the  cook.  "And  didn't  I  tell  you 
to  have  everything  that  anybody  had?"  "Yes, 
sir,  you  did,  sir."  "Yes!  Well,  now,  it  seems 
tliat  at  X.'s  they  have  epigrams  for  dessert,  and 
good  ones,  too,  and  folks  miss  'era  when  they 
lonie  here.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  you  don't 
know  how  to  cook  epigrams  ? "  The  imfortunate 
lOok  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  could 
not  cook  epigrams,  and  was  discharged  on  the 
spot. 
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A    CLAP    O'    JOHN    TOSH'S    SPADE. 


Bt  FERGUS  MACKENZIE. 


"Ye  see,  I  maim  keep  my  hand  in,  John;  or  I 
micht  as  weel  forsake  my  vocation.  A  glide  roup 
tries  tlie  siccarest  o'  ns,"  Sandy  Hanton  said  to 
John  Tosl),  as  the  two  discussed  the  ati'airs  of  the 
universe  over  a  dram  in  the  ]\Iuir  Cock. 

Sandy  was  a  potato  mercliant,  wlio  carried  on  a 
considerable  business  with  the  large  towns  farther 
south,  and  would  liave  been  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances had  he  not  been  such  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  Muir  Cock.  John  Tosh  was  beadle  to  Ur. 
Pro\'and,  and  gravedigger  as  well.  He,  too,  would 
have  been  a  happier  man,  and  would  have  stood 
higher  in  the  minister's  good  graces,  if  he  had  made 
himself  scarcer  at  that  popular  hou.se  of  entertain- 
ment. But  tlie  annoying  thing  to  John  Tosh  was 
that  Sandy  Hanton,  who  was  a  much  heavier 
drinker  than  himself,  stood  high  in  the  doctor's 
esteem,  while  he  himself  had  a  bad  reputation. 

"  It's  a  tryin'  occupation,  I  dinna  niisdoobt,"  John 
said  solemnly.  After  a  half-hour  in  the  tavern  he 
had  passed  the  happy-go-lucky  stage,  and  was 
discovering  that  tlie  universe  pressed  heavily  on 
him — especially  the  niinister. 

Sandy  Hanton,  however  long  he  sat,  was  never 
much  up  or  down  ;  but  he  said  warningl}',  "  Xa, 
na,  John,  ye  hinna  the  held  for  it." 

"For  what?"  John  asked;  "for  tatics?"  Either 
Sandy  was  hazy  or  John  ;  he  was  not  sure  who. 

"For  neyther  the  taties  nor  the  dram.  If  ye 
canna  carry  your  dram  an'  be  nane  the  waur,  ye're 
nae  use  at  a  potato-roup  ;  for  ye  see,  gin  ye're  no' 
a'  the  harder  i'  the  held,  ye're  dune  for  afore  the 
.sale's  weel  begun,  an'  wad  bid  croon  pieces  where 
shillin's  wad  be  better  settiu',"  Sandy  said  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  of  a  man  who  knows  his 
superiority. 

"  I  think  it's  far  frae  fair,"  John  Tosh  shouted 
angrily. 

"What's  far  frae  fair,  John?"  Sandy  asked, 
holding  a  glass  lovingly  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

"That  ae  man  should  tak'  dram  after  dram  an' 
no'  ken  he  has  been  tastin',  an'  anither  but  looks 
the  airt  o'  a  tumbler,  an'  he  keiisna  an'  cares  less 
whether  his  heels  are  upmost  or  no'.  No,  far  frae 
fair,  Sandy,"  John  cried.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
grievance.  But  he  came  to  the  wrong  man  for 
consolation,  if  he  thought  to  get  it  from  Sandy 
Hanton. 

Yet  he  was  not  out  of  the  need  of  comfort  ;  for 
a  month  before— they  had  met  frequently  since, 
hQwever — Sandy  and  John  had  drunk  tumbler  about 
at  the  Muir  Cock,  and  at  ten  o'clock  Sandy,  as 
solemn  as  a  judge,  was  seen  helping  John  Tosh 
home.     John  would  not   liave  cared  two  beans  if 


it  had  been  anybody  but  Dr.  Provand  who  had 
seen  him.  But  Sandy  had  recognised  the  minister, 
and  had  been  at  no  pains  either  to  hide  his  mission, 
or  to  conceal  his  brotlier's  weaknes.H.  "  It's  a  sad 
sicht,  Dr.  Provand,  a  sad  sicht,"  the  jjotato  merchant 
said  gravel}-,  as  he  steadied  John  for  a  moment  on 
the  journey  home;  "but  it's  no'  in  my  heart  to 
leave  the  puir,  misguided  craitur  to  hira.sel'  ;  so 
I'm  takin'  him  hame  to  Eppie.  Mony  a  sair  heart 
docs  the  reprobate  gie  her,  I'm  sure." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  sad  sight,  Ale.xander  ;  but  I'll  have 
something  to  say  to  him  to-morrow,"  Dr.  Provand 
answered.  He  preached  the  gospel  faithfully,  and 
rigorously  applied  the  law. 

The  something  the  worthy  doctor  had  to  say  was 
that  at  the  term  John  had  better  consider  himself 
relieved  of  his  duties  connected  with  the  church 
and  the  cemetery.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  Dr. 
Provand  cited  Sandy  Hanton  as  a  respectable  man 
and  a  suitable  example  for  himself  ;  and  this  after 
the  two  had  been  taking  dram  about  with  complete 
impaitialit)'.  John  knew  Sandy  was  not  the  man 
to  allow  another  to  get  ahead  of  him  in  draining 
Vjiiiii[ier.-:. 

On  this  occasion,  howe\er,  Sandy  came  to  the 
gravedigger's  rescue,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with 
such  success,  that  John  To.sh's  place  was  secured  to 
him  on  the  one  condition  of  John's  good  behaviour 
for  the  future.  Sandy  and  the  minister  had  been 
on  the  best  terms  with  each  other  for  years,  having 
annual  dealings  together  over  the  potatoes  grown 
on  the  glebe  ;  and  when  the  potato  merchant  made 
his  appearance  at  the  manse  one  evening  in  October, 
the  minister  thought  he  had  come  to  settle  the  last 
sale  with  him. 

So  he  had.  Then  Sandy,  seated  comfortably  in 
the  minister's  easy-chair  by  the  jxirlour  lire,  and 
being  in  ;io  hurry,  opened  the  case  for  John  Tosh. 

"  I  hear  ye  hae  been  aspersin'  my  character 
anion'  the  neiglibours,  Dr.  Provand  ;  an'  I  hardly 
think  it  a  kindly,  far  less  a  Christian  thing  to 
do,"  he  said  drily. 

The  minister's  stern,  handsome  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  surprise  as  he  replied — 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  done  so  ;  but, 
perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  what  I  said,  to  whom  I 
said  it,  and  the  occasion." 

"  That's  soon  telt,"  his  companion  retorted;  "ye 
hae  said  that  I  drink  ower  muckle,  that,  in  fact,  I'm 
a  disgrace  to  the  parish  wi'  my  ongauns." 

"  I  said  no  such  thing,  Saunders  ;  and  I  must 
know  who  raised  this  report,"  the  niinister  said 
warmly. 

"  I'm  no'  a  teetot.aller.  Dr.  Provand,  ony  mair  than 
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yoursel',"  Sandy  said  with  gieat  composure,  nuiiii;^ 
with  surprise  that  llie  minister  rang  the  bell.  Hi^ 
speech  had  been  more  fortunate  than  he  had 
calculated,  for  it  brouglit  him  a  coml'ortable  tumblrr 
of  toddy  with  no  meaner  a  hand  than  the  minister 
for  companion  knight  of  the  rummer. 

'■■  I  wish  to  know  about  that  report,  Alexander," 
Dr.  Provand  said  merrily  ;  he  thought  it  a  ruse  on 
Sandy's  part  for  getting  something  out  of  the 
transaction  in  potatoes. 

"  I'll  come  to  that  by  an'  by,  doctor.  I  wad 
like  to  spier  a  question  or  twa  at  ye.  Is  drinkin' 
a  sin  i " 

"  It  depends,  Saunders.  Drunkenness  is,  of 
course  ;  and  it  is  some  men's  duty  to  be  aljstainers," 
Dr.  Provand  said  cautiously.  He  was  thinking  of 
possible  pitfalls  ahead. 

"Weel,  is  it  the  drinkin'  or  the  staggerin'  on  the 
road  liame,  that's  the  sin,  when  a  man  gangs  ower 
the  score?"  Sandy  chuckled  ;  he  was  drawing  his 
net  around  the  wary  minister,  who  felt  it  about 
him,  and  yet  could  see  entanglement  nowhere. 

"The  drinking,  certainly,  Saunders;  it  is  a 
voluntary  act,  whereas  the  other  is  involuntary,' 
Dr.  Provand  e.\plained. 

"There's  a  gude  crap  o'  voluntaries  i'  your  aiii 
congregation  in  that  case,  doctor ;  but  I'm  weel 
sixtisfied  wi'  your  answer.  1  bae  but  ae  question  or 
twa  mair,  an'  I'm  dune.     You  an'  I  sit  an'  tak'  a 


tumbler  o'  toddy  the  piece  in  a  quiet  forenicht — nae 
sin  in  that  ? "  Sandy  .said,  scarcely  able  to  conceal 
his  elation  at  the  forthcoming  triumph. 

"Certainly  not,  Saunders,"  Dr.  Provand  said, 
feeling  uncomfortable  at  finding  himself  so  utterly 
at  sea.  He  knew  Sandy  Hanton  had  something  in 
his  drift,  which  he  could  not  divine ;  and  the 
provoking  feature  in  it  was,  that  if  he  fell  into 
the  toils,  the  potato  merchant  would  spend  .the 
remainder  of  the  week  in  spreading  the  minister's 
discomfiture  over  the  parish.  Sandy  was  noted  for 
his  sayings  and  doings. 

"Weel,  noo,  suppose  I  hae  a  lichtness  in  my  heid, 
an'  gae  stottin'  haine  frae  the  manse  the  nicht,  it 
wad  hardly  become  you  to  session  me  for  drinkin' 
nae  mair  toddy  than  ye  did  yoursel',  that  is  to  say, 
gin  the  sin  lies  in  the  drinkin'  an'  no'  in  the 
stoitin'  frae  ae  side  o'  tiie  road  to  the  ither,  an' 
mebbe  takin'  a  bit  row  i'  the  ditch  to  certify 
positively  I  had  been  visiting  at  the  mau'C  " 
Sandy  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee,  and  said  t(j  him- 
self as  the  minister  paused  and  looked  bcwililend, 
"  I  have  him." 

"  I  do  not  understand,  I  do  lujt  quite  catch  \our 
meaning,"  Dr.  Provand  said,  his  lace  growing  red 
with  embarrassment  mingled  with  annoyance. 

"No?  weel,  I'll  explain  to  ye.  Ye  .siw  me  tak' 
hame  John  Tosh  the  ither  nicht,"  ami  Sandv 
paused. 
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"  I  would  have  been  blind  indeed,  if  I  had  not." 

"  But  had  ye  ony  richt  to  reflect  on  my 
character  ? " 

"Certainly  not,  Saunders;  and  I  assure  you  I 
never  did.  I  must  be  informed  of  the  persons  who 
slandered  me,"  Dr.  Provand  returned,  seriously 
annoyed. 

"  An'  ye  hae  gien  John  Tosh  his  leave." 

"  Is  it  not  high  time  ? " 

"Ay,  ay.  Dr.  Provand,  is  that  a'  ye  ken?  Are 
you  aware  that  John  an'  me  were  entertained 
royally  by  ane  o'  your  ain  members,  the  landlady  o' 
the  Muir  Cock  nae  less,  that  we  had  dram  about  till 
John  was  past  coontin',  and  I  was  nane  the  waur  ; 
yet  ye  tell  me  Vva  a  respectable  member  o'  society, 
an'  John  Tosh  is  no'  fit  to  buiy  fouk.  Ye  are 
puttin'  the  sin  on  the  staggerin'  an'  no'  on  the  dram- 
drinkin'  ;  it's  far  frae  fair.  Dr.  Provand  ;  it's  nane 
Christian  like,"  the  potato  dealer  urged  warmly. 

"  That  is  your  game,  Saunders,"  the  minister  said, 
laughing  ;  "  well,  I'll  let  John  alone  this  time  ;  but 
for  his  sake  and  your  own,  you  had  both  better  pull 
up  a  long  way  before  John  reaches  the  blind  stage. 
But  it  is  all  right,  it  is  all  right  for  John  on  this 
occasion,  but  no  more  staggering.  There  must  be  a 
deal  of  sin  in  staggering  too." 

"  Gin  that  be  the  way  o't,"  Sandy  replied,  making 
a  wry  face,  "  I  need  hardly  yoke  wi'  the  like  o'  John 
Tosh.  But  ye're  like  the  Pharisees  o'  auld,  doctor  ; 
ye  read  the  law  to  suit  yoursel'.  Gude-nicht  wi'  ye, 
an'  ye'll  no'  mind  me  takin'  the  news  ower  to 
John." 

That  very  night  in  the  Muir  Cock  over  the 
customary  dram  Sandy  Hanton  insisted  on  the 
poor  qualities  of  John  Tosh's  head,  and  John  did 
his  utmost  to  rebut  the  charge. 

"  It's  no'  my  held,  Sandy,  it's  my  feet  that  gie 
way  ;  I  hae  a  gude  eneuch  held  ;  there's  naething 
ailiii'  it.  Dr.  Provand's  hat  fits  me  to  a  nicety,  as  I 
discovered  the  day  the  doctor  marched  aff  my  held- . 
piece  at  Jean  Williamson's  marriage.  But  my  feet 
are  marrowless,  an'  ony  time  I  hae  a  dram  they 
baith  turn  oot  '  left.'  They  hae  a  desperate  notion 
to  gang  dift'erent  airts,  a  thing  I  canna  put  up  wi'. 
I'll  say  naething  on  behalf  o'  my  feet,  but  I  winna 
alloo  ye  to  say  a  word  against  my  heid,  Sandy.  I 
consider  it  a  weel-sized,  weel-putten-thegither  heid  ; 
while  yours  is  as  rough  an'  rammle  as  a  tatie  creel. 
Na,  I  hae  a  gude  heid,"  John  Tosh  averred. 

"A  gude  heid,  John  Tosh?"  Sandy  Hanton 
exclaimed  with  a  rich  measure  of  derision  in  his 
tone  ;  "that  was  a  gude  heid,  was  it,  that  directed 
ye  to  the  manse  garden  at  twal'  o'clock  at  nicht 
after  a  four  hours'  sederunt  i'  the  Muir  Cock  ? " 

"  That  was  my  feet  again,  Sandy.  As  true  as  I'm 
livin'  they  are  the  most  unworkable  ^sxc  ever  man 
had  to  do  wi',"  John  Tosh  answered  in  a  tone  which 
was  meant  to  make  for  peace.  But  Sandy  Hanton 
was  not  disposed  to  let  the  controversy  rest ;  so  in 
a  high-pitched,  scornful  voice  he  exclaimed — 


"  It  was  your  feet,  was  it,  that  garred  ye  strike  a 
match  to  see  the  time  on  the  minister's  sundial  ? " 

"  That  was  a  fell  daft  cantrip,  though,"  John 
assented.  "  But  did  I  really  do  that,  Sandy  ?  "  he 
asked,  feeling  the  so-called  fact  was  so  wrapped  up 
in  mystery  as  to  be  doubtful. 

"Weel,  ye  hae  Dr.  Provand's  word  for  it;  for 
thinking  it  was  some  young  rascals  among  his 
apijle  trees,  he  caught  you  declarin'  it  was  a  quarter- 
past  seven,  but  whether  mornin'  or  evenin'  you  culd 
not  say,"  Sandy  said  with  an  undisguised  chuckle. 

The  consulting  the  sundial  with  the  aid  of  a 
match  was  a  standing  humiliation  to  John  Tosh, 
and  he  disliked  to  hear  reference  made  to  it.  In  his 
own  mind  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  story  ; 
but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak,  for  although 
he  was  chief  actor  in  this  play,  he  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

"  It's  far  frae  fair,  Sandy,  that  you  should  carry 
as  muckle  excisable  stuff  as  a  smuggler's  cutter,  an' 
be  nane  the  waur,  when  I  canna  so  muckle  as  say, 
'  Here's  to  your  gude  health,'  to  a  friend  withoot  Dr. 
Provand  sayin'  I'm  disgracin'  mysel',"  the  grave- 
digger  complained,  looking  with  a  sour  countenance 
at  his  empty  glass. 

"  A'thing  has  its  compensations,  John  ;  ye  get  the 
gude  o'  your  dram  at  little  cost,  but  I  micht  drink 
till  I  ruined  mysel'  an'  be  little  the  better.  Noo,  an 
auchteenpence  weel  wared  '11  mak'  you  as  fou  as  ye 
hae  ony  use  to  be,  while  three  times  that  amount 
mak's  me  neither  up  nor  doon  ;  I'm  little  the  better 
o'  a'  I  get.  Ye're  a  privileged  man,  John  ;  ye're  a 
privileged  man,  sir,"  Sandy  remarked  with  the  air 
of  a  philosopher. 

In  happier  circumstances  John  Tosh  would  have 
seen  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  but  on  this 
occasion,  after  Dr.  Provand's  rebuke,  he  looked 
darkly  on  all  sides  of  life  ;  there  were  no  silver 
linings  to  his  clouds. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  gin  things  dinna  brichten  up  a 
bit  i'  the  kirkyaird  I'll  no'  get  auchteenpence  lang 
to  try  my  heid  wi'.  If  things  baud  on  as  they're 
gaun,  I  may  as  well  join  the  teetotal  an'  get  credit 
for  my  gude  intentions." 

"  Ye  hinna  come  to  that  o't,  John  ? "  Sandy 
Hanton  said  brightly. 

"  I  hinna  putten  a  spade  into  the  grund  for  twa 
month." 

This  statement  was  so  alarming,  that  Sandy 
Hanton,  whom  nothing  took  by  surprise,  exclaimed — 

"  Sal,  that's  fell,  though  !  " 

The  two  men  were  silent,  and  at  length  Sandy, 
turning  to  his  companion,  asked,  "An'  what's 
the  reason  annexed  to  that  state  o'  affairs,  John 
Tosh  ? " 

"  Gude  ken.s,"  he  answered,  twirling  the  stem  of 
his  glass  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
wishing  that  Sandy  would  call  in  a  fresh  supply. 

"Ye  wadna  let  doon  your  prices?" 

"Humph!" 
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"  It's  a  reasonable  thing  to  do,  Jolm.  ^\'lien 
there's  nae  demand  the  prices  maun  come  doun. 
It's  the  way  wi'  taties,  man  ;  an'  it's  the  way  wi' 
a'thing  nooadays,"  the  potato  merchant  said  in 
a  tone  meant  to  be  persuasive  to  his  obdurate 
companion. 

To  Sandy  Hanton,  who,  in  tlie  course  of  forty 
years  as  a  potato  merchant,  had  grasped  clearly  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  seemed  a  natural 
thing  that  John  might  revive  a  failing  industry  by 
lowering  the  fee  for  digging  graves.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  Adam  Smith  in  his  boldest  generalisa- 
tions had  considered  the  gravedigger's  calling  as 
coming  w-ithin  the  scope  of  his  famous  law. 

"  It's  that  doctor,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  Dr  Mearns 
has  a  spite  at  me  ;  he  has  keepit  Betty  Haddon 
hangin'  on,  a  craitur  gude  for  naething  to  hersel' 
or  ony  ither  body,  a  dune  stock  that  in  ordinar' 
circumstances  wad  hae  been  my  wey  twa  month 
syne  :  an'  hoo  lang  he  may  keep  her  lingerin'  he 
may  ken,  but  I  dinna.  The  like  o'  that  shouldna 
be  allooed  ;  it's  interferin'  wi'  fouk's  meat" — 

"  An'  drink  !  "  Sandy  Hanton  added. 

"Your  plan  wadna  be  very  safe,  Sandy.  But  I 
gie  a'  an'  sundry  notice  that  I'll  heichten  the  prices 
after  the  New  Year,  an'  Dr.  Mearns  '11  keep  back 
Betty  Haddon  at  his  peril." 

"  Fouk  '11  gae  oot  o'  the  pairish  to  dee,  John.  Na, 
na,  ye'U  drive  the  trade  oot  o'  the  neighbourhood. 
Just  look  hoo  they  drave  the  shipbuildin'  oot  o' 
the  Thames  wi'  raisin'  the  prices.  That  would 
never  do,"  the  political  economist  and  potato 
merchant  rejoined  sturdily 

John  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  so  was  silent.  At 
last  under  a  happy  inspiration  he  cried — 

"  I  hae  her,  sirs,  I  hae  her  ;  I'll  let  doon  my 
prices  till  the  New  Year.  Onybody  that  conies  to 
me  atween  this  moment  an'  the  New  Year  '11  be 
comfortably  an'  decently  happit  for  a  shillin'  less 
than  the  ordinar'  fare,  an'  the  same  tirst-class 
work  guaranteed." 

"That's  an  inducement,"  the  potato  merchant 
reflected.  He  was  trying  the  strength  of  the  re- 
duction on  himself,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  not 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  had  a  fault  he  had  not 
•observed  in  forty  years. 

*'\Ve  maun  stop  drinkin',  John,"  Sandy  said 
resolutely.     "  Ye  hae   a   wife  an'  weans  needin'  a' 


the  bawbees  ye  can  mak',  an'  needin'  nae  less  a 
gude  example  frae  their  father.  I  hae  neither  wife 
nor  weans,  and  so  I'm  a  sort  o'  orra  body  :  but  I  saw 
the  minister  the  nicht.  Ye're  to  bide  on  as  beadle 
an'  gravedigger  still  ;  but  he  has  passed  a  law  that 
it's  a  sin  for  me  to  drink  as  muckle  as  do  me  gude, 
an'  it's  a  sin  for  you  to  stagger.  Neist  time  you 
stagger,  you  march  :  neist  time  I  tak'  a  dram,  the 
minister  gets  anither  tatie  merchant ;  noo  I  couldna 
thole  that.  John,  I'm  to  join  the  teetotal,  and  so 
are  ye  ;  do  ye  hear  ? " 

John  Tosh  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise  that 
his  reply  was  inaudible  ;  but  he  was  understood  to 
say,  "  I  suppose  so." 

"  What  are  ye  doin'  that  for?"  he  cried  in  dismay, 
as  he  saw  Sandy  lift  first  one  glass  then  the  other, 
and  snap  the  foot  from  them. 

"  We  are  burnin'  oor  boats  ahent  us.  Dinna  ye 
see,  we  daurna  look  anower  the  door  o'  the  Muir 
Cock  again  without  haein'  Luckie  Petrie  doon  on 
the  tap  o'  us.  May  the  crabbit  body  live  till  I  pay 
her  for  her  broken  glasses  !  " 

The  two  sauntered  along  the  moor  road  home- 
ward, and  neither  spoke.  They  wondered  what  sort 
of  teetotallers  they  would  make.  At  length  they 
parted,  and  John's  final  remark  was — 

"  Weel,  Sandy,  gin  ye  want  a  bargain,  come  along 
my  way  afore  the  New  Year." 

"Na,  na,  John  Tosh,  I  wad  rather  hae  a  clap 
frae  the  back  o'  your  hand  than  frae  the  back  o' 
your  spade  yet.  But  thank  ye  kindly  for  your 
gude  intentions ;  thank  ye  kindly !"  the  old  man  said, 
hobbling  homeward  and  chuckling  at  John's  ofl'er. 

One  snowy  day  in  December  there  was  a  serious 
gathering  in  Grange  Churchyard.  John  Tosh 
finished  his  labours  and  rested  thoughtfully  on  his 
spade  as  he  gazed  on  a  newly-filled  grave. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sandy,"  he  mused  sadly,  whimsically, 
"so  you're  at  peace  there  i'  the  lang  length,  3'our 
jokes  and  cranks  at  an  end.  Ye  were  a  humor- 
some  chield  i'  your  day,  an'  we  culd  hae  dune  wi' 
ye  a  while  langer.  Hooever,  ye  hae  gotten  the 
advantage  o'  the  slack  season  an'  the  reduced  prices  ; 
but  ye  were  mad  fond  o'  a  bargain  to  tak'  me  at 
my  word." 

So  Sandy  Hanton,  of  kindly  memory,  got  "the 
hainmost  clap  o'  John  Tosh's  spade,"  and  was 
warranted  to  sleep  soundly  thereafter. 


Loisette's  system  of  Memory  Training,  formerly 
taught  under  bond  of  secrecy,  is  now  published  in 
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memory  defects. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Swiftograph  Self 
Instructor" — now  in  its  ninth  edition  (Jarrold  & 
Sons,  10  Warwick  Lam-,  E.G.,  2s.).  This  simple 
systeiQ  of  shoithand  has  been  adopted  by  over  three 


hundred  and  fifty  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  very 
easily  accjuired,  and  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  simple. 

From  Mr.  W.  B.  Clive,  the  University  Correspond- 
ence College  Press,  13  Booksellers  Row,  W.C.,  we 
receive  The  Tutorial  Chemistry :  Part  I.  i\'on-Metals — 
a  valuable  treatise,  giving  a  systemalic  outline  of  a 
very  fascinating  study. 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion,  wiile  for  it,  fight 
for  it,  die  for  it — anything  but  live  for  it.  — Co/(on. 
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SIR 


ISAAC     HOLDEN,     BART. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


By  Mrs.  EMILY  CRAWFORD, 
Varis  Correspondent  of  "  The  Daily  Nevs  '' 


The  most  regular  member  of  the  last  Hou.se  of 
Commons  in  his  daily  and  nightly  attendance  was 
Sir  Isaac  Holden.  He  was  the  first  to  arrive  and 
the  last  to  leave.  In  quitting  at  night  he  was 
accompanied  by  two  powerfully-built,  tall,  hand- 
some men,  who  also  impressed  one  with  an  idea  of 
the  potentiality  both  of  the  purse  and  of  strong,  firm 
character.  They  were  Sir  Isaac'.s  sons-in-law,  Mr. 
Alfred  and  Mr.  Henry  Illingworth.  Persons  in  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  miglit  have  thought  of  Parr's 
longevity  when  Sir  Lsaac  was  pointed  out  and  they 
were  told  he  was  eighty-six.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  he  might,  like  Parr,  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
his  faculties  to  the  age  of  115.  This  aged  member 
(no  longer  now  an  M.P.)  was  short,  erect,  slender, 
and  yet  well-knit.  His  long  frockcoat,  buttoned 
across  his  breast,  hid  the  shortness  of  the  legs, 
which  w-ere  di.'»proportionate  to  the  long  trunk  ;  for 
Sir  Isaac,  look  on  him  liow  one  may,  has  plenty  of 
backbone.  The  face  was  long,  well  modelled,  and 
had  deep  lines  of  thought ;  but  it  was  a  sweet, 
serene  countenance,  which  conveyed  the  idea  of 
natural  shrewdness,  mellowed  by  experience  into 
sagacity,  or  the  wisdom  of  a  Nestor.  Hats  are  worn 
in  the  House.  The  stranger  in  the  Gallery  would 
not  have  therefore  seen  that  Sir  Isaac  has  a  finely- 
arched  and  well-proportioned  head,  with  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  hair  for  a  man  of  his  years.  The 
brain  generally  shrinks  in  old  age  and  the  .skull  with 
it.  But  there  could  have  been  little,  if  any,  shrink- 
age in  Sir  Isaac's  case.  His  attitude  in  the  House 
was  that  of  an  attentive,  thoughtful  listener — of  a 
man  who  had  observed  much,  meditated  much, 
put  his  thoughts  in  action,  and  while  caring  for  the 
things  of  this  world  rose  above  them. 

I  was  at  different  times  the  guest  of  Sir  Isaac 
Holden  at  his  town  flat  on  the  tenth  storey  of  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions,  and  once  for  some  days  at  his 
residence  of  Oakworth  House,  on  the  moors  above 
Keighley.  The  flat  was  in  point  of  situation  a 
healthery.  It  looked  down  on  the  north-west  side 
on  St.  James'  Park,  and  on  the  south  side  com- 
manded a  view  of  Sydenham,  and  with  the  Surrey 
hills  bounding  the  horizon.  Sir  Isaac  took  regularly 
a  morning  walk  round  the  Park,  and  worked  with 
a  secretary  after  he  came  in.  His  daily  fare  was 
frugal  but  costly.  He  has  at  Oakworth  many  acres 
of  moorland  under  glass  and  artificially  heated. 
When  there  is  not  sunshine  enough,  electric  light 
comes  in.  He  has  thus  at  all  sea,sons  the  fruits  of 
every  season  and  of  many  climates.  Fruit  has  been 
for  years  his  principal  food.  By  and  by  I  shall 
give  his  opinions  on  dietary  and  the  laws  of  health. 


Sir  Isaac's  mental  vision  is  wide.  His  mind  is 
logical.  What  he  sees  to-day  enables  him  to  fore- 
see what  will  happen  ten  years  hence.  In  other 
words,  he  judges  from  the  soil,  leaf,  and  stem  what 
the  flowers  and  fruits  will  be  should  no  accidental 
disturbing  cause  step  in.  Sir  Isaac  is  a  religious 
man,  both  from  inherited  instinct,  early  habit,  and 
reason.  How  without  religion  and  the  vistas  it 
opens  on  a  future  life,  account  for  the  discrepancies 
of  this  world  ?  How  see  harmony  in  creation  1  He 
has  found  that  religion  calms  and  steadies  the  mind, 
and  is  the  .  restraint  for  the  lower  instincts  of 
human  nature.  There  is  both  a  practical  and 
spiritual  bearing  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  man  who  live  according  to  that  Sermon  may 
remain  a  poor  man,  but  he  will  be  a  happy  man 
and  spread  happiness  arounu  him.  The  man  who 
observing  it  gets  rich  will  make  a  beneficent  use  of 
his  riches,  and  be  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing,  as  an 
employer  of  labour  and  a  distributor  of  wealth. 

Sir  Isaac's  conversation  is  easy,  mildly  cheerful, 
and  informing.  He  speaks  with  absolute  sincerity, 
because  he  has  lived  in  the  truth,  and  could  not 
now  do  otherwise.  There  is  nothing  offensive  in 
his  frankness,  because  there  is  nothing  masterful  in 
his  disposition.  His  late  second  wife,  ne'e  Sugden, 
was  a  Yorkshirewoman,  and  had  the  strong,  sterling, 
Yorkshire  character.  Sir  Isaac  never  tried  to  bend 
her  will.  He  trusted  to  address  to  bring  her  round 
to  see  things  as  he  did.  She  was  heiress  to  a  wide 
moorland  estate,  on  the  roadside  verge  of  which 
stood,  on  the  site  of  Oakworth  House,  the  old 
residence  of  her  parents  and  other  forebears.  It 
was  a  house  with  a  short  central  passage  or  hall, 
with  parlour  and  dining-room  on  each  side,  three 
rooms  above,  and  a  return  wing  behind.  Mrs. 
Holden's  heart  was  bound  up  in  this  home.  She 
was  not  a  woman  to  be  elated  or  in  any  way 
spoiled  by  fortune.  Sir  Isaac  became  a  millionaire 
when  they  were  living  in  the  plain  old  house. 
He  saw  that  it  was  badly  ventilated,  was  hot  in 
summer,  cold  in  winter,  draughty  and  inconvenient. 
There  was  little  room  for  guests,  and  Mrs.  Holden 
was  hospitable.  Sir  Isaac  found  that  one  part  of 
the  house  required  to  be  structurally  repaired,  and 
then  another  and  another.  The  architect  played 
into  his  hands  in  rebuilding  according  to  a  plan 
agreed  on  between  them.  At  last  it  was  found  that 
all  must  come  down.  Mrs.  Holden  had  been  gradu- 
ally prepared  for  this,  and  consented  ;  so  the  actual 
Oakworth  stands  on  the  side  of  a  road  like  a  suburl)an 
villa.  It  is  roomy,  and  inside  has  a  noble  air.  The 
hall  is  a  magniticent  room,  with  a  gallery  surround- 
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ing  it.  Bedrooms,  of  whiih  there  are  twenty-eij^ht, 
open  on  this  gallery  and  corridors.  The  walls  :ibo\U' 
and  below  the  gallery  are  hung  with  masterpieces, 
French,  Belgian,  and  English  pictorial  art.  Dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  family  sitting  room,  library, 
are  noble  rooms.  A  Wesloyan  minister,  who  was 
also  a  guest  when  I  was  there,  remarked,  as  I 
admired  these  rooms  and  the  furniture,  that  "hy 
wisdom  is  the  liouse  filled  with  pleasant  arche-." 
The  winter  garden — built  to  enable  Mrs.  Holden 
to  take  walking  exercise  in  bad  weather  without 
going  out  —  cost  £120,000,  and  is  open  every 
Saturday  to  working-class  trippers.  The  Saturday 
that  I  was  there,  nineteen  hundred  passed  through 
it  to  the  grounds,  to  which  every  decent  person  at 
Keighlev  has  a  kev.     The  neighbours  thus  have  the 


enjoyment  of  seven  miles 
of  walks  well  drained 
and  sanded,  or  paved 
with  concrete,  on  those 
healthy  moors  behind 
Oakworth  House.  Sir 
Isaac  has  increased  their 
healthfulnes.^  by  planting 
pine  woods  in  the  un- 
sheltered places.  He 
has  turned  marshes  into 
ponds. 

I  walked  with  him  over 
most  of  the  seven  miles  of 
walks.  It  began  to  rain 
after  we  had  left  the 
liouse.  Sir  Isaac  said, 
"  The  safest  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  keep  on  walking 
fast.  Walking  in  rain  is 
not  dangerous  if  you  can 
keep  warm  ;  the  danger  is 
in  sitting  in  wet  clothes. 
You  can  take  a  Turkish 
bath  when  you  return  to 
the  house.  The  Turkish 
or  steam  bath  after  a 
ducking  prevents  cold." 
As  he  said  so  I  did,  and 
was  the  better  for  the 
long  walk  in  the  rain. 
I  witnessed  a  family  busi- 
nes.-;  conclave  at  Oak- 
worth  House.  Sons,  sons- 
in  -  law,  nejihews,  met 
there.  They  sat  in  a  circle 
in  the  library,  with  heads 
bent  forward  toward  Sir 
Isaac,  whenever  he  dis- 
cussed a  point  or  made 
a  remark.  He  was  always 
lucid,  never  wordy,  and 
was  dispassionate  as  if 
stating  a  problem  of 
Euclid.  One  could  not  have  thought  he  had  a 
jiersonal  interest  in  affairs  under  debate,  on  whicli 
liundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  depended.  When 
the  conclave  broke  up,  he  took  me  to  the  acres  under 
glass  ;  to  the  furnaces  that  heat  and  ventilate  them 
and  the  house  ;  to  the  basement  .storey,  which  is  en- 
tirely filled  with  hot  air,  cohl  air,  or  hot-water  pipes  ; 
to  the  kitchen,  where  ventilation  is  so  good  that  one 
never  smells  the  foods  the  cook  prepares  ;  to  the 
morning-room,  where  there  was  the  greatest  show 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life  of  silver  trowels,  .sjiadcs, 
jiickaxes.  They  were  memorials  of  the  laying  of 
foundation  stones,  the  openings  of  mines,  and  the 
beginning  of  lines  of  railways,  at  which  Sir  Isaac 
was  the  leading  man.  He  has  been  the  munificent 
patron  of    local     public    libraries,    lecture  -  rooms. 
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baths  of  every  kind,  Metliodist  chapels.  He  then 
corresponded  by  private  special  wire  (in  communica- 
tion with  Loudon)  with  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  more 
far-off  places.  Sir  Isaac  now  telephones  to  these 
business  centres.  One  can  go  by  a  private  passage 
from  his  house  to  the  Methodist  chapel  next  door, 
which  the  late  Mrs.  Holden  regularly  attended.  She 
came  of  a  family  that  was  under  the  direct  teaching 
of  Grimshaw,  We-sley's  most  zealous  disciple.  I  was 
shown  his  stone-built  cottage  at  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Bronte  parsonage,  and  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
lane  between  two  high  grim  walls.  The  Worth 
Valley,  Keighley,  and  the  moorland  townships  above 
and  around  them,  are  a  stronghold  of  Wesleyanism. 
Genuine  Mrs.  Holden  used  to  employ  her  carriage 
taking  out  poor  Methodist  women  to  drive. 

Sir  Isaac  Holden  is  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  but  of 
Cumberland  ancestry.  His  father  and  mother 
were  poor  people,  lovers  of  books,  of  nature,  of 
religion,  and  Methodists.  Sir  Isaac  was  a  puny 
child,  and  always  delicate  in  youth.  This  shows 
that  courage  or  moral  force  are  not  only  half  the 
battle,  but  the  whole  battle.  As  he  was  a  weakling 
and  studious,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  be 
a  dominie  or  schoolmaster.  He  was  therefore 
encouraged  to  cultivate  his  mind  above  everything 
else — unless  character.  He  had,  because  delicate,  to 
think  about  his  body  and  how  to  keep  it  fit.  An  itiner- 
ant preacher  seeing  him  reading  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine,  lent  him  Wesley's  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  threw  him  on  the  hygienic  track  that  he  has 
since  followed.  In  widening  the  system,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Flourens  and  other  French 
physiologists,  Wesley's  physical  activity  remained 
unabated  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  rose  at  four 
in  the  morning,  rode  or  drove  time  after  time, 
when  a  very  old  man,  over  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  made  long  halts  nowhere, 
and  preached  everywhere  he  halted.  He  attributed 
his  undiminished  usefulness  to  sobriety  in  food  and 
drink.  He  ate  little  meat  when  elderly  and  old, 
and  less  bread  ;  was  fond  of  fruit  and  green  cooked 
vegetables.  Wesley  was  one  of  the  first  hygienists 
to  see  that  phosphates  of  lime,  in  which  flour  is  so 
rich,  are  good  for  growing  children,  young  people, 
young  mothers  ;  but  shorten  the  life  of  the  elderl}', 
by  making  bones  dense  and  weighty  muscles  rigid, 
"furring"  the  large  blood  vessels  like  an  old  boiler, 
and  choking  the  capillary  arteries. 

The  Scottish  schoolmaster  was  poorly  paid.  Sir 
Isaac  married  early  a  Clydesdale  girl.  Miss  Love — 
the  mother  of  all  his  children.  He  sought  and 
found  a  situation  as  a  clerk.  Before  beginning  woi  k, 
he  said  to  his  employer  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  an  hour  daily  in  the  afternoon  for  a  walk.  If 
granted,  he  would  not  ask  for  any  holiday,  or  would 
make  up  otherwise  for  the  time  so  spent.  Tliis  was 
agreed  to.  Sir  Isaac  took  his  walk,  thought  out 
subjects  on  his  mind  as  he  walked,  and  thus  con- 
tinued his  education.     He  even  thought  out  subjects 


for  scientific  lectures.  Being  in  a  centre  of  industrial 
activity,  his  mind  turned  on  the  application  ot 
science  to  industry.  He  came  out  as  an  able  and  in- 
teresting lecturer  on  such  subjects,  and  demonstrated 
the  light-striking  properties  of  a  chip  of  wood 
dipped  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  only 
match  then  was  the  tinder-box.  One  who  saw 
the  experiment,  patented  "  the  lucifer  match,"  and 
made  straightway  a  great  fortune.  Sir  Isaac  was 
not  dispirited  by  seeing  this  chance  slip  from  him. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  the  unhealthy  work  of 
woolcombers  in  Yorkshire.  They  worked  with  the 
hand.  He  mentally  worked  out  a  woolcombing 
machine.  The  sustained  cerebral  strain  laid  him 
long  prostrate.  He  recovered,  however  ;  took  out  a 
patent,  got  a  partner,  and  capital  enough  to  set  up 
machine  combing  works,  and  became  the  arch 
millionaire  we  see  him.  He  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Lister,  extended  their  enterprise  to  France  to 
escape  protective  duties  there.  Their  ventures  in 
that  country  were  successful  far  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  calculations  or  dreams.  They  began  at  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  in  1848,  the  most  revolutionary 
year  of  this  century  ;  subsequently  set  up  a  factory 
at  Rheims,  in  the  centre  of  Chalky  Champagne, 
which  affords  pasturage  to  sheep  but  not  to  cows. 
A  third  factory  was  set  up  at  Roubai.x,  then 
a  burgh  of  6000  inhabitants.  There  is  now  a 
population  of  240,000,  living  chiefly  on  the  wool- 
combing  industry.  Rlieims  has  spread  out  to  thrice 
its  size.  The  Holden  Works  at  Keighley  are  one  of 
the  vast  industrial  hives  of  the  north  of  England. 
But  Sir  Isaac's  influence  is  felt  and  seen  in  the 
intelligent  care  of  the  people,  and  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote individual  and  public  health. 

Nearly  sixty  million  pounds  of  tops  a  year  are 
combed  in  the  Holden  Bradford  works.  Sir  Isaac 
has  bought  regions  in  South  America  and  Australia 
to  plant  with  burr  clover,  which  keeps  green  and 
leafy  in  drought.  It  has  a  root  ten  or  eleven  feet 
long  .that  strikes  down  straight  into  the  soil.  He 
discovered  accidentally  this  plant  and  its  peculi- 
arities at  Oakworth.  Its  seeds  came  there  in  the 
wool  refuse  of  the  works,  which  were  used  for 
manure.  The  gardener  called  Sir  Isaac's  attention 
to  the  curious  clover  that  was  overrunning  the 
garden  and  so  much  harder  to  root  out  than  dock 
weeds.  Each  root  has  a  magnificent  head  of  leaves 
thick  as  a  mop.  The  seeds  have  Inirrs,  and  stick 
to  the  wool  of  sheep.  A  drought  was  afflicting 
Australia.  "  Eureka  !  "  thought  Sir  Isaac.  "  Why 
not  plant  Australian  plains  with  this  clover  of  the 
pampas  ? " 

Sir  Isaac  is  liberal  in  his  scale  of  expenses  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  he  has  no  taste  for  display. 
He  told  me  that  if  he  were  not  a  member  of 
Parliament  and  a  very  old  man,  he  would  prefer 
travelling  in  a  third  to  a  first  class  carriage.  A  man 
who  lives  so  much  in  his  own  thoughts  cannot  be 
vain  or  inflated  bv  wealth.    The  house  at  Oakworth 
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is  so  well  contrived  that  five  servants  are  almost  too 
many  for  all  the  work.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  in  winter  is  that  of  the  open  air  in  genial 
summer  weather.  He  likes  warmth.  The  ther- 
mometer in  his  bedroom  marks  in  winter  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  air  everywhere  in  the  house  is 
completely  changed  each  half-hour. 

Sir  Isaac  lost  his  second  wife  si.Y  years  ago.  She 
was  then  eighty-three.  He  greatly  missed,  and  still 
misses  her,  and  thinks  that  had  she  more  closely 
followed  his  hygienic  rules,  she  might  have  outlived 
him.  He  is  no  domestic  tyrant.  Children  and 
grandchildren  were  gently  led  by  him.  The  table 
at  meal  -  times  has  a  grand  appearance,  and  is 
arranged  with  charming  taste.  Fruits  are  a  striking 
feature.  The  oranf;e  is  Sir  Isaac's  favourite.  He 
finds   in   the  banana  a  substitute  for  bread.     The 


utmost  bread  he  takes  at  a  meal  is  a  thin  biscuit  of 
wheaten  flour.  When  he  takes  meat  he  eats  nothing 
else.  Wine  is  eschewed.  But  on  returning  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Queen  Anne's  Mansions  he 
had  a  tumbler  of  whisky  and  hot  water  before  going 
to  bed.  As  he  rises  in  the  morning  he  sucks  an 
orange  or  eats  a  small  bunch  of  grapes.  Koast 
apples,  with  a  tiny  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to 
correct  the  acidity,  and  milk  similarly  treated,  are 
important  items  of  his  dietary.  He  takes  no  drink 
with  his  food,  and  this  obliges  him  to  masticate 
well.  To  John  Wesley's  rules  of  health  he  added 
those  of  the  great  French  physiologist  Flourens, 
who  believed  120  to  be  the  normal  period  of  human 
life.  Let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  mankind  that  Sir 
Isaac  may  live  to  that  age,  to  enrich  the  world 
with  his  experience. 


CHATS    AT    THE    CLUB. 

THE  ENGLISH  ACADEMY  OF  LETTERS. 


■"  I  WISH  we  had  an  Academy  of  Letters,"  said 
Norbury,  holding  the  Literary  Gadfly  before  him 
and  frowning  at  it.  "  I  am  disgusted  with  critical 
methods  on  almost  every  publication  known  to  me. 
I  think  they  are  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  Here  is 
a  house  running  an  organ  to  work  booms  for  its  own 
books,  cracking  up  the  dullest  and  most  vulgar  stuff 
with  uncommon  ingenuity,  and  boycotting  the  books 
of  other  houses,  or  dismissing  them  with  a  little 
impudent  patronage,  under  the  guise  of  criticism." 

"What  does  it  matter?"  Stanhope  said  imper- 
turbably.  "  That  kind  of  thing  finds  its  own  level 
in  time,  and  people  pillory  themselves  when  they 
only  think  to  pillory  those  they  wish  to  injure." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  ;  but  the  public  needs  some 
fair  dealing  and  some  truth  in  literary  matters. 
Books  should  be  the  deliberate  output  of  the  best 
minds,  and  the  pick  of  them  should  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  commercial  jugglery." 

"You  do  not  imagine  that  all  reviews  are  self- 
interested,  or  purcha^able,  or  open  to  intimidation  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  but  how  is  the  man  in  the  street 
to  distinguish  between  the  honest  and  the  dishonest  ? 
The  knowing  are  aware  that  the  truly  literary 
organs  do  not  make  a  fuss,  that  they  are  as  calm  as 
the  eternal  snows  ;  it  is  the  others  that  work  booms 
and  discover  authors, — for  a  commission,- — liut  it  is 
just  they  that  assail  the  ear  of  the  wayfarer." 

"If  praise  is  in  the  market,  why  not  buy  it?" 
said  Henley. 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  cad.  Do  you  think  the  best 
class  of  writers  would  lend  themselves  to  jobbery 
of  that  sort?  The  majority  of  authors  not  only 
want  to  sell  their  books,  but  to  do  good  work.  They 
should  be  the  first  to  demand  the  establishment  of 
a  standard  of  taste  and  excellence." 


"  Bad  books  and  poor  books  and  foolish  books 
would  sell  if  there  were  twenty  standards." 

"  Of  course,  and  let  them  sell  !  That  is  all  right 
enough  ;  I  don't  at  all  object  to  that.  Some  want 
shoddy,  and  some  want '  samite,  mystic,  wonderful ' : 
what  is  required  is  that  it  shall  be  known  where  to 
apply  for  each.  Now,  if  there  were  an  Academy  of 
Letters,  which  could  be  accepted  as  an  unimpeachable 
court  of  judgment,  it  would  be  of  infinite  value  to 
the  literary  and  the  illiterate  reader,  as  well  as  to 
the  book  producer." 

"  Do  you  imagine  your  Academy  would  never 
make  mistakes — shut  out  a  John  Keats  or  a  John 
Milton,  and  crack  up  a  Robert  Montgomery?" 

"  It  might  make  the  former  mistake,  possibly ; 
certainly  not  the  latter." 

"  Or  perhaps  its  gates  might  be  so  narrow  that 
nobody  would  gain  admission." 

"The  Academy  should  have  three  standards  of 
excellence.  'Approved  by  the  Academy,'  would  be 
the  lowest ;  '  Recommended  by  the  Academy,'  would 
come  next ;  'Crowned  by  the  Academy,'  would  imply 
highest  rank.  The  decisions  of  the  Academy  would 
at  once  advise  3'oung  authors  what  to  imitate,  and 
the  public  what  to  buy.  It  should  have  members 
expert  in  each  department, —  poetrj',  the  drama, 
history,  science,  fiction, — and  each  di-partment  would 
be  taken  equally  seriously  with  all  the  others.  The 
man  who  holds  fiction  in  slight  esteem  should  not 
be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  fiction  department.  The 
man  who  regards  poetry  as  prose  cut  into  lengths, 
and  tiresome  because  of  that  peculiarit}',  should 
not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  poets." 

"  That  would  not  hinder  booms  or  boycots  on 
the  part  of  interested  persons." 

"  No,    I   don't   expect   it   would  ;   but    it   would 
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intimate  to  the  public  the  value  and  importance 
of  these.  Let  the  commercially-niinded  put  their 
books  on  the  market  like  any  other  coramodit)',  let 
them  keep  men  like  East  End  butchers,  to  bawl 
aloud  the  merits  of  their  speciality,  and  state  the 
quantity  of  goods  sold  during  the  day  or  week,  if 
they  like  ;  to  that  no  reasonable  exception  can  be 
taken,  it  is  one  way  of  doing  business.  But  we  do 
not  all  want  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  flesher's 
salesman ;  we  do  not  all  want  to  have  tripe  or 
black  pudding  forced  into  our  baskets  :  we  want  to 
know  where  good  stuff  only  is  kept,  and  to  go  there 
and  make  our  own  selection." 

"  Should  your  Academy  issue  a  literary  organ  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  a  small  quarterly.  I  should 
suggest  a  four-page  pamphlet  printed  on  vellum 
paper.  No  book  should  be  mentioned  there  at  all 
that  had  not  literary  merit  ;  essentials  to  consider- 
ation should  be  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
and  distinction  of  style." 

"  Then  you  would  not  admit  tlie  Cabbage 
Garden?" 

"  Oil  yes,  certainly  ;  but  I  should  reverse  some  of 
the  verdicts.  The  curious  thing  about  that  school 
is  the  unequal  judgment  meted  out  to  its  occupants. 
The  big  man  of  the  (warden  has  been  attacked  many 
times,  and  occasionally  smitten  full  sore,  while  the 
small  man  has  been  lauded  to  the  echo  for  literary 
offences  which  cried  out  for  serious  chastisement. 
Now,  take  his  recent  venture — '&illy  Little  Sajidy. 
That  book  is  badly  constructed,  dull  and  vulgar. 
The  hero  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  a 
compound  of  Cleg  Kelly  and  Paul  Dombey — surely 
two  most  inharmonious  figures.  The  remaining 
characters  are  for  the  most  part  uninteresting  as 
well  as  exceedingly  objectionable  ;  by  placing  these 
in  the  atmosphere  of  an  immoral  Scottish  village 
one  does  not  get  classic  results.  And  yet  a  number 
of  persons  have  agreed  to  say  that  this  is  a  work  of 
genius.  Now,  the  Academy  of  Letters  would  hold 
a  production  of  that  sort  to  be  a  nusdemeanour  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  A  Gable  U'indow,  and 
would  intimate  to  him  that  its  appearance  was 
to  be  regretted.  A  serious-minded  and  sensitive 
writer,  interested  in  his  art,  would  accept  this 
verdict  as  just,  and  would  endeavour  to  avoid  a 
sindlar  pitfall  later.  But  when  the  best  reviews 
pick  out  the  few  little  plums  that  are  dotted  here 
and  there  about  this  volume,  and  hold  them  up  to 
the  sun,  saying  not,  '  We  have  carefully  culled  these 
from  the  pudding,  and  they  are  its  tit-bits,'  but, 
'See  these  gems,  they  are  from  a  diamond  mine,' 
the  author's  own  judgment  inevitably  becomes 
confused,  and  he  concludes  that  the  critical  want 
not  artistic  presentments  of  sane  and  clean-minded 
men  and  women,  but  nasty  pages  frcim  the  history 
of  peasants  and  dullards.  To  the  sale  of  bad  books, 
or  foolish  books,  or  vulgar  books,  no  one  can  logically 
take  exception  ;  but  the  literary,  whether  writers  or 
readers,  have   a  right  to  seek  the   formation  of   a 


standard  of  taste  bj'  men  and  women  of  culture  and 
integrity." 

"  But  if  a  writer  is  not  very  fecund,  and  if  he 
does  his  very  best  1 " 

"  That  can  only  be  duly  considered  wlien  his 
biography  comes  to  be  written  ;  it  is  of  weight  in 
estimating  the  man,  it  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  con- 
sidering his  book.  That  is  good  or  it  is  bad,  and 
the  critic,  judging  it,  ought  to  judge  justly  and 
speak  the  truth.  Criticism  becomes  fair  when  a 
man  has  been  dead  a  year  or  two  ;  but  if  it  is  to 
have  any  educational  value,  it  ought  to  be  fair  when 
he  is  alive,  and  can  profit  by  a  well-considered  and 
honest  opinion." 

"  Would  your  Academicians  differ  so  very  much 
from  the  ordinary  critic  as  this  just  judgment 
would  imply  ? " 

"  They  would  differ  from  the  best  only  in  so  far 
as  they  give  their  verdict  in  committee  and  not 
iriesponsibly.  When  a  man  is  himself  counsel  and 
judge  and  jury,  he  may  often  give  an  opinion  for 
one  of  a  hundred  reasons  that  would  not  influence 
him  were  he  submitting  his  conclusions  to  a  body 
of  his  peers," 

"  But  do  you  imagine  that  people  would  take  up 
the  critical  business  seriously  ? " 

"  Certainly.  Our  Academy  should  resemble  the 
French  Academy  in  some  respects,  and  should 
differ  from  it  in  others.  The  members  should  be 
elected,  like  the  members  of  the  English  Academy 
of  Arts  ;  but  they  should  receive  a  salary,  because 
they  would  have  actual  work  to  do  for  the  com- 
munity. Each  Academician  should  be  paid  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year." 

"  That  would  make  him  proud." 

"  To  do  so  would  not  be  the  object.  He  will  not 
be  supposed  to  live  by  his  work  as  Academician  ; 
he  shall  have  other  work,  literary  or  critical,  such 
as  occupied  him  prior  to  his  appointment.  The 
position  would  be  one  of  great  distinction,  but  not 
because  of  the  emolument." 

"  And  what  if  each  Academician  should  M-ant  to 
crown  his  own  work  1 " 

"  They  will  all  be  above  temptation  to  any  kind 
of  literary  unworthiness.  To  be  in  the  Academy 
will  imply  elevation  above  the  range  of  self- 
interested  motives." 

"  Where  will  the  money  come  from  to  pay  the 
salaries  1 " 

"  Should  England  decide  that  it  is  for  her 
literary  advancement  to  have  an  Academj'  of 
Letters,  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  not 
be  a  vast  amount  to  expend  on  it." 

"Then  you  would  have  forty  members?" 

"  Forty  or  thereabouts." 

"  You  have  suggested  more  foolish  and  impossible 
things  in  your  time,"  said  Henley  approvingly. 
"  Let  us  lay  the  scheme  before  the  Society  of 
Authors  !  " 

Norman  French. 
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Chapter  IIL 


THE    PRIMITIVES. 


Early  the  next  iiioniing,  Phillip  was  out,  and  on 
his  way  towards  the  beach  for  a  swim. 

The  day  had  l)roJ;,ii  bright;  already  the  sun, 
far  up  in  a  cloudless  sky,  was  busy  whiiiping  the 
mist  wreaths  from  the  top  of  Slieve  Ard,  flashing 
brilliantly  on  the  roofs  of  Kyle,  and  dancing  its 
rays  joyfully  across  the  sea.  Few  in  Kyle  were  yet 
astir ;  the  town  seemed  fast  asleep  behind  its  long 
array  of  narrow  doors  and  buff  blinds  ;  only  a 
fisherman  crying  lustily  in  praise  of  his  mackerel- 
alive-keekin'-keekin',  broke  the  stillness  ;  everj-wliere 
was  a  great  peace  and  gladness,  and  (for  Pliillip, 
best  of  all)  an  astonishing  freshness  of  air,  and 
colour,  and  light.  Never  before  had  Phillip  .seen 
so  far  or  so  clearly,  so  vividly  and  minutely  ;  never 
before  seen  colours — on  stone  and  rock,  on  ilower 
and  grass— so  nakedly  bright  and  clear,  and  bathed 
in  such  wondrous  light  ;  the  colour  seemed  a  thing, 
the  light  some  magic  substance,  the  air  a  living 
force  that  gripped  and  freshened.  Freshened — 
'twas  wonderful,  Phillip  thought,  as  slowly  he 
passed  between  rough  stone  walls  that  guarded  long 
strips  of  garden,  down  one  of  those  unpretentious 
byways  which  connect  Kyle  with  the  cliffs  ;  wonder- 
ful thai  potent  air.  It  smelt  of  salt  ;  it  stimulated 
and  excited  him  ;  a  very  delight  it  was  to  breathe 
it,  to  feel  it  whip  his  face  ;  full  of  the  odour  and 
power  of  the  waves,,  it  came  sweeping  joyously  over 
the  cliffs  and  poured  bountifully  into  the  little 
whitewashed  town  ;  like  a  very  giant  it  sent 
Phillip  stalking  along,  his  shoulders  back,  his 
muscles  straining,  his  blood  dancing  merrily.  It 
was  wonderful.  Like  the  very  breath  of  the  waves 
it  came.  Surely  nothing  weak  or  puny  could  exist 
before  its  power  ?  Nothing  unclean,  or  mean,  or 
sickly  ?  It  was  wonderful.  And  yet  Ijack  there 
Kyle  lay  in  its  whiteness — asleep  behind  its  blinds, 
cramped  in  its  little  rooms,  breathing  the  poison  of 
its  owar  breath. 

Presently  the  lane  ended  suddenly — ^just  by  the 
stile  across  which,  the  night  before,  he  and  Stella 
had  so  perilously  scrambled — and  in  a  flash  Kyle 
bay  broke  broad  before  him.  Ah,  the  stretch  and 
sweep  of  it,  the  breadth  and  colour  of  it !  How 
Phillip's  fingers  twitched  for  the  brush,  that  he 
might  catch  some  of  that  grandeur  and  glory  !  Far 
and  near,  big  Nature  lay  glorying  in  its  greatness 
and  strength,   spread    out    beneath   the    big    sun, 


shining  gorgeously  in  that  wondrous  light — clifis, 
high  and  sheer,  below  his  feet,  and  running  away 
far  towards  the  west ;  cliffs,  beyond  the  bay,  curving 
round  past  a  long  black  promontory  towards  the 
north  ;  here,  close  at  hand,  the  homely  fields  running 
down  to  the  long  golden  curve  of  the  beach  ;  and 
between  all  these,  rushing  over  the  rocks,  thunder- 
ing against  the  cliffs,  crashing  down  upon  the  yellow 
sand,  the  hithermost  waters  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 

For  long  enough  Phillip  stood,  hat  in  hand,  look- 
ing out  upon  it  all — there  was  so  much  to  see  and 
yet  so  little  ;  it  was  all  so  bewilderingly  full  of 
colour  and  life,  yet  so  very  simple ;  at  last  he  turned, 
and  by  means  of  a  rough  path  found  his  way  down 
to  the  beach.  And  here,  sure  enough,  were  still 
rough  nature  and  quaint  simplicity  ;  for,  whilst 
Phillip  was  wondering,  the  manhood  of  Kyle  had 
assembled,  and  even  now  on  the  golden  beach  was 
plucking  up  courage  for  the  rush  and  shock  of  its 
morning  dip. 

The  tide  was  full  ;  the  waves  flung  their  heads 
down  most  humbly  and  enticingly  ;  the  sun  fell  hoc 
on  the  sheltered  sands  ;  but,  like  sheep  waiting  for 
a  leader,  those  big,  swarthy  fellows  stood  cowering, 
each  waiting  for  the  other  to  be  the  first  to  strip  and 
show  them  all  the  way.  Up  and  down  they  paced, 
slowly,  bashfully,  each  avoiding  each — nor  glancing 
even  at  their  sisters  and  sweethearts  as  they  tripped 
along  the  grass  to  their  bathing-place,  away  round 
among  the  rocks  below  the  North  Cliff — a  long 
straggling  row  of  timorous  rusticity. 

For  a  while  Phillip  watched  them  with  amuse- 
ment; then,  quietly  sat  down  on  the  sand  and 
began  to  unlace  his  boots.  The  leader  had  come. 
The  line  halted  and  faced  the  water  :  in  a  twink- 
ling jackets  were  off,  and  shirts  flapping,  and  the 
sun  shining  down  on  a  score  of  gleaming  pelts. 
Phillip  gathered  up  his  knees  and  watched.  All 
were  ready  ;  but  who  first  should  test  the  water? 
One  stepped  out — and  halted  ;  another  ran  a  few 
yards — and  began  rubbing  his  knees  ;  a  third  raced 
boldly  down,  hopped  awkwardly  into  a  shallow  pool, 
and,  like  a  crane,  stood  on  one  leg  shivei'ing.  "  Is  it 
cowld  the  da)',  James  ? "  cried  one  from  the  beach. 
"Aw,  divil  a  bit,"  shouted  James,  and  dropped  his 
other  foot  ;  "sure  it's  like  new  milk  ;"  then,  like  a 
very  hero,  tore  madlj'out  and  was  submerged  beneath 
a  tumbling  crest.  Quickly  he  fell  ;  quickly  struggled 
to  his  feel.  "Aw — aw — be  the  Lord,"  he  mumbled, 
and  shivered  as  he  stood  wiping  his  eyes.  "  Arrah, 
come  on,  the  pack  o'  ye,"  he  roared  ;  and  as  one 
man  the  pack  went  helter-skelter  into   the  waves, 
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leaving  the  beach  studded  with  little  forts  of  gar- 
ments and  hats  and  boots,  and  over  them  a  score  of 
shirts  flying  like  ensigns  from  the  top  of  sturdy 
blackthorns. 

It  was  the  most  ludicrous  sight  Phillip  had  ever 
seen  ;  back  he  lay  on  the  sand  and  laughed  up  at 
the  sky.  Kyle,  Kyle,  thought  he,  what  a  home  of 
innocents  you  are. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  ye  may  well  laugh,"  said  someone 
at  his  back  ;  "  many's  the  time  that  same  perform- 
ance has  tickled  myself.     Aw  ay." 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Judge,"  said  PhiUip,  and  rose. 
"  Good  morning  to  you.  Yes,  it  is  funny  :  tlie  like 
of  it  I  never  saw  before — never." 

"  Aw  no  ?  But  it's  just  the  Kyle  way — free  an' 
easy,  one  an'  all.  But  surely,  Mr.  York,  you're 
above  such  foolery  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Phillip,  "  I'm  not  too  proud  ;  but  if 
there's  a  more  decent  place —  ? " 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  come  away  wi'  me,  come 
away  ;  it's  to  the  Forty  Foot  I'll  take  ye." 

The  two  went  along  the  beach  ;  scrambled  up  the 
Soutli  Cliff ;  rounded  the  cleft — so  ugly  it  was,  so 
ragged  and  sheer — which,  the  night  before,  had 
so  nearly  trapped  the  Yorks  ;  ci'ossed  the  stile  ; 
slithered  down  the  sloping  apex  of  a  long  narrow 
gully  ;  and  came,  presently,  to  a  margin  of  big 
smooth  stones,  beyond  which  the  sea  was  rushing 
over  the  outlying  rocks.  Just  here  the  air  was 
still  and  warm  ;  among  the  shingle  and  seaweed 
the  froth  lay  piled  like  heaps  of  snow  ;  close  by,  a 
cave  was  echoing  back  the  thunder  of  the  waves  as 
they  lashed  the  cliffs. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  cave  Mark  and  Phillip  un- 
dressed ;  and  issuing  forth,  soon  came  to  the  square 
deep  pool  known  in  Kyle  as  the  Forty  Foot.  Forty 
feet  it  measured  every  way,  and  nigh  forty  lives  had 
it  claimed  as  its  own  ;  but  it  was  worth  the  risk, 
said  Mark,  then  jumped,  came  up,  and  just  caught 
the  splash  from  Phillip's  plunge.  Ah,  it  was  great, 
great,  that  shock  and  dive  ;  glorious,  that  gentle 
rising  to  the  surface  ;  glorious,  that  struggle  against 
the  suck  of  the  tide  ;  splendid,  the  smart  grip  of  the 
water  ;  and  splendid,  the  mellow  stream  of  the  sun- 
shine !  Over  went  Phillip  that  he  might  feast  his 
poetic  eye  on  the  sky's  blue  vault — there  above, 
near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  little  group  of  men  and 
maidens  was  standing  in  watchful  admiration ! 
Quick  the  sun  went  out ;  very  soon  Phillip  was 
sneaking  round  the  cliff  in  search  of  the  cave. 

You  will  see  that  in  K3de  the  conventions  are 
not  studied ;  that  there  (if  you  would  enjoy  yourself) 
3'ou  must  become  as  a  little  child,  as  content  and 
simple-minded  ;  and,  indeed,  that  was  the  text  which, 
that  morning,  formed  the  germ  of  Phillip's  discourse 
to  Stella  over  the  breakfast-table,  and  the  text  from 
which  Kyle,  all  that  day  (and  each  following  day) 
preached  for  itself.  There  was  no  pretence,  or 
hypocrisy  ;  opinion  or  fashion'  held  no  sway  :  there 
stood  Kyle  as  chance  had  fashioned  it — long,  strag- 


gling, unpretentious  ;  its  inhabitants  simple  village 
(almost  rustic)  men  and  women,  moving  easily  and 
soberly  in  pursuit  of  their  daily  avocations,  its 
visitors  just  as  easily  and  soberly  in  pursuit  of  their 
daily  health  ;  all  things  were,  you  might  say,  just  as- 
God  had  made  them— cliff  and  sea  and  man. 

It  brought  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  the  Yorks 
when,  after  breakfast,  they  stepped  out  into  the 
street,  to  find  Mark,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  haggling 
with  a  woman  over  the  price  of  her  potatoes  ;  and 
the  schoolmistress,  bare-armed  and  aproned,  striking 
a  bargain  with  a  fishwife  ;  and  Long  William,  also 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  smoking  on  the  window-sill  ; 
and  Mrs.  Mack  discoursing  with  her  neighbour  ;  and 
Black  Davy  standing  stradcled  on  the  pavement, 
with  a  scythe  across  his  shoulder.  It  was  all  per- 
fectly natural — in  Kyle  ;  just  as  it  was  natural  for 
Davy  to  shout  his  morning  greetings,  and  Mrs. 
Mack  to  compliment  Stella  on  her  roses,  and  Nell  to^ 
hold  up  a  mackerel  by  its  tail  for  Phillip's  inspection, 
and  Long  William  to  strike  his  matches  on  the  sash 
of  Mr.  Mack's  shop- window. 

"Och,  but  it's  the  butiful  morniu',"  said  David,. 
and  raised  his  face  skywards  ;  " a  grand  feel  theie 
is  in  that  sun  entirely.  Just  the  day  for  the  match, 
Mr.  Judge?" 

"Ay,"  answered  Mark,  "we're  in  luck."  He 
turned  to  Phillip.  "  I  hope,  sir,  you  an'  Miss  York 
'11  favour  ua  wi'  your  presence.  It's  only  a  wee 
cricket  match  I've  got  up,  between  ourselves  here 
an'  a  club  from  the  to^Ti  above.  We'll  play  on  the 
level  just  above  the  beach  below.  It'll  be  poor 
sport,  maybe — ay  ;  but  such  as  it  is —  " 

"Why,  of  course,"  answered  Phillip  ;  "  we'll  come 
with  pleasure.     I'm  very  fond  of  cricket." 

"  Ay,  all  ye  English  people  are,"  said  Davy  ; 
"  never  did  I  see  such  people  for  sport.  It's  horse- 
racin',  or  crickets,  or  tennis-ball,  or  somethin',  day 
in  day  out,  all  the  year  long.  Why,  when  I  was 
at  Brighton—  " 

"What  time  will  play  begin,  Mr.  Judge?"  asked 
Stella. 

"At  eleven  sharp.  Miss  York,"  answered  Davy., 
and  ignored  Mark.  "  I'm  not  much  of  a  dab  at  the 
crickets  meself,  but  I'm  willin'  to  do  all  I  can  to- 
help.  I'm  away  now  wi'  me  scythe  to  mow  the 
crease,  an'  to  keep  the  goats  from  strayin'  upon  it, 
an'  to  get  the  refreshment-stall  ready  for  action. 
I'll  be  in  charge  o'  that — yis.  There'll  be  lemonade, 
an'  ginger-beer,  an'  cakes,  an'  all  that,  displayed  on 
it ;  an'  if  ye'd  chance — if  ye'd  chance,"  called  David, 
as  the  Yorks  turned  away,  "to  pay  me  a  visit,  I'll 
treat  ye  well.  Mind,  I'll  look  out  for  ye,  an'  mind, 
eleven  sharp,"  he  shouted,  then  turned  to  Long 
William.  "  It's  comin',"  he  whispered  ;  "  mind  me. 
the  chance  is  comin'.  Och,  boys  alive,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  but  these  English  girls  are  the  charmers — 
wee  ladies  they  are,  one  an'  all.     Eh,  Mr.  Judge  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Mark,  as  he  stood  with  his 
arms  akimbo  looking  down  the  street. 
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"Charmers  they  are,"  David  went  on,  "them- 
selves, an'  their  soft  speech,  an'  ways.  Just  look  at 
the  walk  of  herself  there  ;  as  free  it  is  as  the  Queen 
o'  Spain's,  an'  her  as  lightfooted  an'  straight  in  the 
back  as  a  child  o'  sis.     Och,  och." 

"Yes,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  and,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  addressed  herself  more  to  Mark 
than  to  David.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Cuffe,  what  you 
say  is  true,  an'  does  your  taste  credit.  But  I 
wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,  be  too  ready  to  think 
the  kale  in  your  neighbour's  garden  was  better 
than the  cabbage 
in  your  own." 

"  Faith,  an' 
you're  right 
there.  Miss 
Gray,"  said 
Mrs.  Mack ;  but 
David  sniffed 
and  shouldered 
his  scythe. 

"  I'm  obliged 
to  ye.  Miss 
Gray,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  obliged  to 
ye.  Your  words 
remind  me  o' 
the  proverbs  o' 
King  Solomon. 
But  come  away, 
William,  come 
away  ;  there's 
work  to  be 
done." 

By  this  time, 
the  Yorks  had 
reached  theland- 
ward  end  of  the 
South  Cliff,  and 
both  were  silent- 
ly standing  in 
view  of  the 
narrow  winding 
path  which,  the 
night  before, 
had  nearly  led 
them  to  destruc- 
tion. Just  there 
they  had  stood. 

Justthere  Phillip  had  heard  in  time,  and  drawn  back, 
and  he  had  muttered  :  "Not  this  time,  Stella, — not 
this  time."  Just  there  on  the  brink  they  had 
stood,  and  below,  fifty  feet  below,  were  the  jagged 
rocks,  and — 

"Oh,  come,"  said  Stella,  with  a  little  shiver; 
"come,  Phillip,"  then  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
out  across  the  sea.  "  Ah,"  said  she,  and  the  word 
held  much.     "  Ah  !  " 

For  a  while  both  stood  silent ;  then  Stella,  with- 
out turning,  spoke  again. 
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"What  is  the  word,  Phillip  ?"  asked  she. 
"  The  word  ? " 
"  Yes — to  describe  it  all." 

"Word.  There  is  none  —  neither  word  nor 
colour.  Just  look,  Stella,  at  the  leap  of  that  spray 
against  the  rock,  and  the  living  dance  of  that  foam 
as  the  water  swishes  back.  And  what  a  green  that 
is,  there  in  the  sunshine  by  the  cliff ;  deep  down  it 
goes,  feet  and  feet  of  colour,  till  it  comes  to  the 
grey,  ugly — corpses,  yes,  corpses  of  rock.  What 
brush  could  fix  that  ?    Not  mine,  I  know." 

"No,  not 
yours,"  said 
Stella-  "for you 
mustn't  attempt 
it.  Remember 
the  compact. 
We  are  here 
for  better  than 
painting,  if  you 
please.  One 
hour  a  day  you 
may  have,  no 
more.  You  hear, 
sir?" 

"Yes,  Stella. 
But—" 

"  But  me  no 
buts,  but  come 
along.  .  .  .  Oh, 
the  sparkle  of 
that  glorious 
highway  to 
America.  .  .  . 
But  come,  my 
lord  ;  my  com- 
mands are  that 
we  spend  our 
morning  ram- 
bling through 
the  rocks  down 
^here." 

So,  whilst 
Kyle  was  airing 
itself  on  the 
cliffs,  or  watch- 
ing the  ladies 
of  the  West  End 
disport  their  fair 
forms  among  the  waves  at  The  Chains,  or  fishing  for 
plaice  from  the  little  harbour-pier,  or  gathering 
to  watch  Mark  and  his  men  prepare  the  cricket 
pitch,  the  Yorks  were  exploring  the  mysteries  of 
the  shore  round  Kyle  bay ;  admiring  the  won- 
drous colours  that  lurked  among  the  seaweed  in 
little  fairy  pools ;  gathering  all  kinds  of  strange 
shells  and  stones  and  weeds;  finding  great  caves, 
dark,  unfathomable,  whose  sides  glistened  with 
salt  and  trickling  water,  and  long  gullies  in 
which  the  tide  was  still   heaving,  and  giant  rocks 
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against  which  the  waves  lashed,  and  nooks  and 
corners  in  the  cliffs  where  the  sun  worked  marvels, 
or  the  shadows  lay  grim  ;  enjo3'ed  themselves  like 
school  children — laughing,  singing,  shouting — there 
along  that  wild,  unfrequented  coast  :  and  at  last, 
nearing  noon,  found  themselves,  weary,  but  very 
content,  back  again  among  the  primitives  of  Kyle. 

No  one  was  on  the  sands — not  even  a  child,  for 
visitors  to  Kyle  usually  leave  their  children  to 
keep  watch  over  the  family  fields  and  hedgerows  ; 
but,  here  and  there  on  the  grass  which  fringes  the 
beach,  groups  of  twos  and  threes  sat  sunning  them- 
selves and  drinking  in  the  pure,  quick  air ;  not 
reading,  or  smoking,  or  thinking  even,  but,  with 
their  faces  set  towards  the  west,  just  passively  and 
contentedly  living.  It  was  such  a  blessed  sensation 
to  have  nothing  to  do  or  think  about ;  it  was  so 
long  since  morning,  so  long  till  night,  altogether  a 
powerful  fine  time  ;  it  was  so  odious  queer  entirely, 
to  be  able  to  sit  there  like  dumb  beasts,  with  their 
heads  empty,  their  limbs  sprawling,  and  their 
stomachs  growing  deliciously  hungry — ah,  it  was 
great  entirely,  thought  these  simple  souls  ;  great 
entirely,  glory  be  to  God  !  So,  like  logs  they  sat, 
as  wooden  and  emotionless. 

But  sometimes  as  the  Yorks  passed  on  their  way 
towards  the  crowd  which,  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  stood  watching  the  cricket  match,  the  logs 
would  stir  to  life,  and  a  woman  would  nudge  a 
man  and  wag  her  head  towards  the  strangers  ;  or  a 
man  would  raise  his  eyes  for  a  moment  bashfully  to 
glance  at  Stella's  roses  ;  or  a  little  babble  of  voices 
and  a  flutter  of  excitement  would  suddenly  sjjring 
up  behind  them  ;  and  often  you  would  hear  a  titter, 
or  a  gruft'  flaw.  Haw!  as  the  beggars  whined  for  alms, 
and  the  basket-women  persistently  proffered  their 
unripe  fruit,  and  mysterious  sweets  and  candies,  and 
strings  of  shells. 

"  Aw,  the  Lord  love  ye,"  would  cry  some  ancient 
wheedler  in  rags  and  tatters  ;  "  an'  may  the  Saints 
Ink  down  on  ye  both  for  a  good-lookin',  happy  pair, 
an'  may  the  blessin'  o'  God  be  wi'  yir  childer— " 
And  quickly  Phillip's  hand  would  go  to  his  pocket 
(amid  the  titters  of  a  group)  ;  and  quickly  a  swarthy, 
barefooted  basket-woman,  in  a  quilted  petticoat  and 
black-and-red  shawl,  would  take  up  the  cry. 

"  Aw,  Loi'd  love  yir  handsome  faces,  and  give  ye 
long  life — " 

"There,  there,  my  good  woman,"  Phillip  would 
say  ;  "  we  want  nothing  to-day." 

'•  Ah,  but  jist  this  wee  string  o'  shells  for  the 
ndstress  ;  an'  this  wee  box  for  her  to  stand  on  the 
mantelpiece  ?  Ah,  ye  will,  sir,  an'  may  the 
blessin' — "  And  Phillip  would  buy  fruit  from  this, 
shells  from  that,  candy  from  another  ;  and  all  the 
time  the  wooden  groups  above  the  shining  sea  would 
wink  and  titter. 

"May  Heaven  help  us,"  said  he  presently  ;  "  if  this 
goes  on  much  longer,  I'll  turn  tail.  Oh,  Kyle, 
Kyle — thus  to  make  me  blush  so." 


"Bear  uji,  Pliillip,"  said  Stella;  "bear  up,  poor 
child  ! " 

"  Oh,  but  it's — it's  infernal.  They  and  their 
blessed  pears  and  sugar-stick  !  Next  one  that 
comes,  I'll — ' 

"No,  Phillip,  no;  if  ye  do,  the  blessin'  o'  the 
Lord  won't  fall  on  ye,  an'  ye'll  never  see  the 
unstress  put  that  wee  box  on  her  mantelpiece. 
Hush,  here's  another." 

"  Aw,  may  the  blessin'  o'  God  fall  on  ye  both —  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Phillip,  and,  stopping, 
turned  a  woeful  face  towards  a  girl  who  came 
whining  up  with  her  fruit-basket,  "  my  pockets  are 
limited — and  my  pocket  also.  See,  I  am  crammed 
all  over  ;  but  look  here,  I  like  your  face,  and  I'll 
give  you  sixpence  to  unburden  me.     Come." 

"Aw  no,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  and  backed  away. 
"  Aw  no  ; "  and  thereafter  the  Yoi'ks  walked  in 
peace. 

There  was  (juite  a  crowd  upon  the  slope,  gathered 
to  watch  the  cricket  match.  Mark  and  his  merry 
men,  all  in  their  everyday  garb,  were  trying  hard 
to  make  a  run  or  two  ;  "  the  boys  from  the  town 
above" — soldiers  in  their  uniform,  bank  clerks  in 
tennis-flannels,  a  parson  in  his  broadcloth,  a  school- 
master behind  his  spectacles — were  fielding.  The 
players  were  enthusiastic,  but  skill-less  ;  wickets  fell 
fast  (sure,  who  could  play  on  such  a  tarnation  pitch, 
anyway  ?  said  the  boys)  ;  every  run  was  greeted 
with  a  skirl  of  delight  from  the  nine  who  daringly 
had  achieved  or  tremblingly  were  still  to  try  their 
luck.  In  the  crowd  of  spectators  there  was  no 
enthusiasm,  but  blank  wonder  only  that  grown 
men  could  so  divert  themselves  at  such  idiotic  sport. 
"  Now,  if  'twas  kickin'  football,"  one  would  say  to 
his  neighbour,  "  I'd  understand  it.  There's  some 
fun  in  that ;  an'  sure,  ten  chances  to  one,  there'd 
lie  a  free  fight  afore  all  was  done.  Powerful  foot- 
ball is  for  tryin'  yir  wind  and  heatin'  yir  blood — 
but  such  foolery  as  this  crickets — phat  ! "  "Ay, 
indeed,"  would  come  back,  "it  bangs  all.  But 
sure,  young  men  aren't  what  tliey  used  to  be." 
"Aw,  not  at  all,  not  at  all  ;  they're  only  a  pack  av 
ould  women." 

For  a  while  the  Yorks  stood  watching  the  play  ; 
presently,  finding  the  remarks  of  their  neighbours 
somewhat  high-pitched  and  personal,  and  their 
glances  a  little  bold,  they  moved  higher  up  the 
slope  ;  and  there,  in  the  shade  of  a  stunted  white- 
thorn, found  David  Cufl'e  and  Long  William 
presiding  over  the  donkey's  cart  on  which  mineral 
waters,  gingerbread,  pork  pies,  and  sandwiches  were 
temptingly  displayed. 

"Ah,  here  you  are,"  cried  David,  "an'  welcim 
to  ye  both.  An'  how've  ye  been  enjoyin'  yourselves, 
now,  this  long  time  ? " 

"Very  much  indeed,  thank  you,  Mr.  Cufl'e,"  said 
Phillip. 

"That's  right  now,  that's  right.  Ye  see,  we've 
started — gettin'  on   first-rate,  bedad,    we  are.     I'm 
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not  playin'  meself,  as  ye  see — to  tell  truth,  I'm  not 
partial  to  these  crickets,  the  ball's  too  flamin'  hard — 
but  I'm  helpin',  I'm  helpin'.  Och,  now,  where's 
me  manners  ?  Miss  York,  just  a  smaU  bottle  o' 
lemonade,  if  ye  plase,  an'  a  bit  o'  this  ginger  cake  ? 
Now,  no  refusals.  That's  right.  .  .  .  An'  you,  Mr. 
York,  what's  your  fancy  ?  We've  lemonade,  an' 
ginger  beer,  an'—  Wait  now,  wait  now.  Hoi, 
William,  me  son." 

William  turned  from  his  stolid  survey  of  the 
horizon,  and  blushing  deep,  came  up  ;  was  winked 
at  knowingly  by  David,  and  in  response  thereto, 
furtively  brought  forth  a  bottle  from  the  inner 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  quickly  laid  it  on  the  cart. 

"  There's  ne'er  a  chance  o'  Finnegan,  the  peeler, 
bein'  about,  is  there  1 "  said  David,  and  looked 
quickly  here  and  there,  whilst  William  strode  back 
to  his  survey  of  the  horizon.  "  Naw,  divil  a  one. 
It's  just  a  wee  mouthful  o'  the  rale  stuff,"  he 
whispered  to  Phillip,  "  for  ourselves  and  our  friends. 
Sure,  I  wouldn't  offer  rubbish  like  ginger-pop — 
savin'  your  presence,  Miss  York — to  you,  sir.  No, 
not  at  all.  .  ,  .  Now  just  a  taste  to  oblige  a  friend. 
That's  right.  An'  a  wee  nip  o'  sody- water  ?  There. 
An'  now,"  said  David,  raising  his  glass,  "  here's  to 
your  very  good  health,  miss  ;  and  yours,  sir  ;  an' 
may  this  day  be  only  the  beginnin'  o'  our  happiness, 
an'  may  it  see  meself  a  king  before  sunset." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Phillip,  whilst  Stella  nodded 
and  smiled,  "  thank  you,  Mr.  Cuffe.  Here's  to 
you."    And  the  toast  passed. 

Presently,  up  came  Mark  (a  man  being  out)  and 
was  also  toasted  ;  then  another  of  his  side  (another 
man  being  out)  and  also  refreshed  ;  then  a  third — 
But  before  a  fourth  could  come,  the  Yorks,  on  the 
plea  of  weariness,  asked  to  be  excused,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mark,  went  in  quest  of  the  school- 
mistress. 

"Oh,  heart  o'  mine,"  groaned  David  to  himself 
as  they  moved  away ;  "  oh,  heart  o'  mine.  Mr. 
Judge,  dear,  isn't  she  a  beauty?  Isn't  she  a 
charmer  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Mark,  and  sighed  profoundly, 
"  I  believe  ye,  Mr.  Cuffe,  I  believe  ye." 

"  Oh,  heart  o'  mine,"  repeated  David,  as  carefully 
he  washed  the  charmer's  tumbler  in  a  tin  basin,  and 
tenderly  turned  it  mouth  downwards.  "  Oh,  heart 
o'  mine  !         .  William,  here,  me  son." 


Chapter  IV. 

BY   THE   GOLDEN    SHORE. 

On  the  grass,  not  far  from  the  South  Cliff,  the  Yorks 
found  the  schoolmistress  and  her  mother  and  little 
Hoppy,  all  sitting  (like  all  else  whose  fancies  turned 
not  to  ginger  beer  and  cricket)  patiently  enjoying 
their  leisure.     Nell  received  them  courteouslv  :  in- 


troduced her  mother  ;  made  a  few  general  remarks  ; 
moved  a  little  closer  to  Hoppy  as  Phillip  sprawled 
down  on  the  grass  beside  her.  Stella  settled  herself 
in  front  of  the  group  and  began  talking  to  Hoppy  ; 
Mrs.  Gray  rested  her  cheek  on  her  hand  and  slowly 
let  her  eyes  wander  over  Stella's  face,  figure,  dress  ; 
Nell  .-iat  looking  across  the  sea  ;  Phillip  turned  over 
on  his  elbow  and  fell  to  studying  the  schoolmistress. 
She  had  good  features,  his  artistic  eye  discovereil, 
but  she  was  no  beauty  ;  her  face  was  too  rigid, 
cold  ;  her  lips  too  firm,  her  chin  too  prominent. 
Ah,  but  what  hair  hers  was,  black  and  shining 
as  jet,  whole  handfuls  of  it  ;  and  how  good  health 
and  good  air  had  toned  the  brown  tints  of  her 
skin  to  a  velvety  richness !  Intellect  ?  Yes. 
Character  %  In  plenty.  Worth  ?  No  doubt. 
Humour  ?  Not  a  spark.  And  what  a  fund  of 
reserve  her  manner  held  ;  how  frankly  distant  she 
was  both  in  look  and  speech.  Could  he  make 
her  unbend  ?  he  wondered  ;  then  sat  up  and  clasped 
his  knees  with  his  hands. 

"  You  don't  care  for  cricket,  Miss  Gray  ? "  he 
said. 

Nell  turned  her  head  a  little. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  she,  "  not  very  much — it's  a 
man's  game." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  but  it's  sometliing  to  break  the 
monotony." 

Nell  looked  full  at  Phillip. 

"  Monotony  ? "  said  she.  "  Monotony,  Mr. 
York  %  There's  no  such  thing  in  Kyle — at  least 
not  for  tts,"  she  added,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  again 
to  the  sea. 

"  No  %  What  a  lucky  place.  But  there  is 
monotony  in  beauty,  you  know.  Miss  Gray  ;  in 
enjoyment,  in  all  things." 

"  I  could  sit  here  all  day  long,"  said  Nell,  in 
her  downright  way,  "just  watching  the  sea  there, 
an'  the  cliffs,  an'  the  gulls  flying.  Monotony  ? " 
she  said,  almost  bitterly.  "Ah,  ye  don't  know 
what  the  word  means." 

Phillip  tilted  his  hat  forward  a  little,  and 
beneath  its  brim  looked  keenly  at  Nell.  Serious- 
ness, earnestness,  lay  full  on  her  face  ;  ten  words 
more  and  anger  might  flush  up.  Well,  so  be  it  ; 
he  would  have  a  pass  or  two  with  this  matter-of- 
fact  schoolma'ani. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said  ;  "yes,  yes  ;  but  could  you 
not  imagine  even  Kyle  a  little  brighter  and 
livelier  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Nell,  most  decidedly.     «  No." 

"  Not  a  little  less  primitive.  Miss  Gray,  a  little 
less  solemn  ? " 

"  No.  Just  as  it  is,  it  always  was,  and  so  may  it 
always  remain." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Phillip,  and  smiled  a  little,  "  I 
suppose  it's  oneself  is  at  fault.  But  it  seems  to  me. 
Miss  Gray,  that  Kyle  is  a  little  in  need  of — of 
something.  Now,  a  few  highly  coloured  advertise- 
ments on  the  cliffs  there,  or  some  niggers  singing 
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comic  songs  down  on  the  sands,  or  a  few  boats 
dancing  on  the  waves  carrying  the  euloginms  of 
patent  physics  on  their  sails,  or — " 

'"PhiUip,  Phillip,"  cried  Stella.  "What  non- 
sense you  are  talking  !  Don't  heed  him,  Miss 
Gray  ;  he's  only  airing  his  one  rag  of  humour." 

But  Nell,  looking  mighty  solemn  and  not  heed- 
ing Stella's  interruption,  turned  quickly  to  Phillip. 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  York,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  that's  all.  Miss  Gray.  I  admit  that  Kyle 
is  a  most  beautiful  place,  most  beautiful  ;  but — " 

"  But  you'd  improve  it  ? " 

"  Well— yes." 

"  So  you'd  spoil  the  cliffs  ?  "  said  Nell,  and  strove 
not  to  hide  the  note  of  scorn  in  her  voice.  "  An' 
you'd  spoil  the  sea?"  She  paused,  and  slowly 
wagged  her  head  up  and  down.  "  Ah,"  she  went 
on  ;  "  ah,  it's  just  as  I  thought." 

"Yes?  ".said  Phillip. 

"  God  help  poor  Kyle,  an'  poor  all  of  us,"  said 
Nell,  "  when  superior  people  come  out  o'  their  way 
to  laugh  at  us  !  " 

"  Ah,  whisht  wi'  ye,  Nell,"  said  Jlrs.  Gray  ; 
"  woman,  where's  your  manners  ? " 

"  Phillip  ! "  said  Stella,  and  put  a  depth  of  warn- 
ing in  the  word. 

Nell  pursed  her  lips,  and  once  more  wagged  her 
head  up  and  down.  These  superior  people,  she 
was  thinking ;  these  superior  people,  with  their 
shallow  smiles  and  false  professions  of  friendship  ! 

Phillip  looked  wonderingly  at  her  for  a  little 
while.  Well,  well,  he  thought,  well,  well,  here  is 
Stella's  exact  opposite  at  last — a  perfectly  humour- 
less woman.  He  looked  across  at  Stella  ;  her  eyes 
besought  him  not  to  be  foolish. 

"  Miss  Gray,"  said  he,  "  I  do  assure  you — " 

"  Oh,  your  words  are  enough,  Mr.  York  ;  but 
thank  God,  you  can't  alter  Kyle." 

Again  Phillip  looked  at  Stella  ;  her  eyes  were 
twinkling  now. 

"  Miss  Gray,"  said  he,  "  really  I  beg  your 
jiardon.  Please  forget  all  I've  said.  'Twas  only 
ray  nonsense.  Surely  you  know  I  was  only 
jesting  ? " 

"Jesting?"  said  Nell. 

"  Yes  — •  it's  —  it's  a  way  I  have,  sometimes — 
talking  against  myself,  you  know — saying  palpably 
absurd  things." 

Again  Phillip  looked  at  Stella  ;  but  her  eyes 
were  turned  away.  Confound  it  all,  thought  he  ; 
imagine  one  having  to  explain  one's  humour  like 
this  ! 

"But  surely  you  know  what  I  mean.  Miss 
Gray?" 

"  No,"  said  Nell,  "  I  don't ;  when  anyone  talks 
to  me  I  always  assume  that  they  say  what  they 
mean  and  believe  what  they  say." 

Phillip  dolefully  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  pardon  me  this  once,"  he  .said,  in  despair. 
"And  I  promise  you — " 


"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all,  Mr.  York,"  said 
Nell,  rising  ;  "  of  course  you  can't  help  what  comes 
natural  to  you." 

"But  you  «itM  forgive  me?"  asked  Phillip,  look- 
ing up. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Nell,  "  of  course  —  if  you'll 
deign  to  take  forgiveness  from  the  like  o'  me." 

And  excusing  her  going,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  time  to  see  about  dinner,  she  walked  off 
toward.s  Kyle. 

"  Heigho,"  said  Phillip,  as  he  turned  over  on  his 
back.     "  Heigho  !  " 

"  Indeed  it  is  heigho  with  you,"  said  Stella.  "  I 
fancy  your  humour  for  once  flashed  in  the  pan." 

"  Never  again,"  said  Phillip  ;  "  never  again  !  " 

"  You  wanted  a  lesson,"  Stella  went  on  ;  "  may  it 
nerve  you  well." 

"  Never  again,"  said  Pliillip  ;  "  never  again  1 " 

"  All  day  long,  Mrs.  Gray,  do  I  have  to  bear  with 
his  humours — and  his  humour,  which  is  worse," 
Stella  said.  "  He's  the  most  frivolous  of  mortals, 
at  times  ;  and  sometimes,  what  with  his  talking 
against  himself  and  his  arguing  against  me,  I  hardly 
know  which  way  to  turn." 

"  Ay,  ay,  it's  the  way  wi'  the  men,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Gray,  herself  the  most  placid  and  rotund  of  mortals, 
"it's  their  way — as  contrairy  they  are  a'most  as  tlie 
hind  leg  av  a  dog.  Aw,  I  know  it,"  sighed  she  ;  and, 
folding  her  hands,  set  her  tongue  running  freely  on 
the  trail  of  poor  man  and  his  contrariness. 

For  a  while  Phillip  lay  thinking  ;  laughing  up 
into  the  crown  of  his  hat  at  poor  Nell's  bluntness  of 
perception,  fixing  his  resolve  never  again  to  squander 
upon  her  poverty  the  rich  pearls  of  his  humour  ;  at 
last,  turned  over,  and  whilst  giving  ear  to  Mrs.  Gray's 
rigmarole,  one  by  one  unburdened  his  pockets  of 
the  basket-women's  trumpery  into  the  lap  of  little 
Hoppy.  Each  time  Phillip's  hand  went  to  his 
pocket,  the  child's  eyes  slowly  followed  it,  came 
slowly  back  with  it  to  the  heap,  then  looked  up 
wonderingly  at  PhiUip's  face  ;  but  not  a  word  did 
Hoppy  say  till  the  unburdening  was  complete,  and 
then  only  one — a  heartfelt  jameiity  !  as  with  spark- 
ling eyes  he  saw  the  end  of  a  stick  of  barley-sugar 
come  gradually  towards  his  mouth. 

"  Good,  Hoppy  ?"  asked  Phillip. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  and  smacked  his  lips.  "Ah, 
boys  ! " 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  barley-sugar  went ;  very 
deliberately  Hoppy  chose  an  apple  for  his  next 
venture  ;  lovingly  he  rubbed  it  on  his  coat,  and 
lingeringh'  bit  it. 

"  Good  ?"  asked  Philip  again. 

"Ah,"  said  Hoppy,  and  puckered  up  his  face. 
"  Ah  ! " 

"  You  like  Kyle,  don't  you,  Hoppy  ? "  asked 
Phillip. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child.  "  An'  I  like  apples,"  added 
he,  with  a  smile  on  his  pinched  little  face.  "  An' 
sugar-sticks,"   he   went    on.      "  Ah,  jainenty !    but 
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«ugar-sticks  are  just  grand.      I   cud  ate   yards  o' 
them — in — m — miles  o'  tliem." 

"The  crature,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gray,  as  she  looked 
round.  "  Och,  but  it's  well  to  have  health  an' 
spirits  an'  the  sound  limbs  under  us.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I 
was  tellin'  ye.  Miss  York,  this  man's  wife  was  his 
second  ..." 

Phillip  took  out  his  penknife  and  began  to  cut 
an  apple  into  the  shape  of  a  pig. 

"  Aw,  but  sugar-sticks  are  grand — grand  entirely," 
Hoppy  went  on  ;  "whole  miles  o'  them  I  could  ate. 
An'  apples.  .  .  . 
Aw,  be  the 
king,"  cried  he, 
as,  turning,  he 
-caught  sight  of 
Phillip's  apple- 
pig  ;  "  but  it's  a 
wee  pig — a  pig 
wi'  a  <at7,"  he 
shouted,  "  an' 
iyes,  an'  a  %nout 
—  an' —  Aw, 
boys,  boys,  but 
it's  great,"  he 
•cried,  and  still 
clutching  his 
sugar-stick, 
•drummed  his 
little  fist  against 
his  palm  ;  "aw, 
it's  great ! " 

Deftly  Phillip 
rounded  the 
legs,  hollowed 
the  back,  curled 
the  tail ;  then 
set  the  sucker 
(so  Hoppy  called 
it)  on  his  sketch- 
book, and  pre- 
sented -it  to  the 
child. 

"  A  w,  s  u  r, 
sur,"  he  cried, 
"the  miracle,  it 
is — the  miracle. 
Lord  love  ye, 
sur ! " 

"The  poor,  wee  crature,"  said  Mrs.  Gray.  "  Och, 
the  pity  it  is  o'  him,  wi'  never  a  chance  in  this 
world,  either  to  work  or  play.  God  help  his  patient, 
wee  soul ! " 

"God  help  him,"  echoed  Stella. 

"Ah  yes.  An'  the  sharp,  clever  child  it  is,"  Mrs. 
Gray  droned  on,  whilst  Phillip,  opening  his  sketch- 
book, began  to  draw  a  dragon  ;  "  the  greatest  wee 
romancer  ye  ever  heard.  Miss  York.  The  drames 
he  has,  an'  the  way  he  tells  them  !  An'  the  sights 
he  sees  in  the  air  !     Why,  only  the  other  day,  he 


THANK  vor, 


said  i'hillip,  w 
'  here's 


gave  out  on  the  el  ill's  there  above,  that  he  could  see 
America,  an'  the  Red  Injins  walkin'  about  in  it. 
An'  the  whales  he  sees  in  the  sea,  a?i'  sharks,  mC 
serpents ;  an'  the  notions  he  has  about  the  sky,  an' 
the  angels,  an'  the  twinklin'  stars.  Aw,  now,  it's 
wonderful !  He's  as  many  notions  as  a  grown 
man,  an'  more.  Och,  Miss  York  dear,  look  at 
him." 

The  two  women  leant  over  to  catch  the  child's 
rapt  expression,  as  breathlessly  almost  he  followed 
the  swift  development  of  Phillip's  wondrous  dragon. 

His  eyes  were 
dancing,  his  face 
was  flushed  ;  he 
looked  younger 
and  more  boy- 
ish. 

"God    love 
;  him,"  murmured 

Mrs.  Gray  ;  and 
Stella  breathed 
a  silent  Amen. 

Once  more, 
Mrs.  Gray 
crossed  her 
hands,  fixed  her 
placid  gaze  on 
the  sea,  and  went 
on  droning 
about  this  and 
that ;  presently, 
turned  her 
tongue,  and  be- 
gan talking 
about  the  school- 
niistress. 

"  Ay,  Nell's 
got  a  good 
heart,"  said  she, 
"though  it's  her 
mother  says  it. 
She's  hard,  a 
trifle,  ye'd  think, 
an'  a  bit  solemn, 
an'  mighty  plain 
in  her  speech  ; 
but  she's  good 
to  me,  an'  good 
to  everyone ; 
think  it  at  first." 


HILE   STEI.T,.\   NOPDED 
TO  YOi;.'" 


AND   SMILED, 


though  maybe  ye  wouldn't 

"  Indeed,  I  do  think  it,"  said  Stella. 

"Ay,  she  deserves  well,"  Mrs.  Gray  went  on, 
"an'  I'd  like  to  see  her  married  an' free  from  the 
school.  Och,  it's  a  worryin',  drudgin'  life  ;  an' 
Nell's  not  strong,  an'  she  often  tells  me  that  she  has 
more  than  enough  to  do  to  keep  her  temper  under. 
She  looks  ten  years  older  this  day  than  I  looked  at 
her  age.  What  has  a  young  girl  like  that  to  do 
wi'  lines  on  her  face  an'  creases  on  her  foreliead  ? 
Not  at  all,  not  at  all.     Why,  it's  dimples  an'  roses 
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she  should  have,  like  you,  Miss  York,  instead  o' 
such  things." 

Stella  blushed  a  little,  but  said  nothing. 

"Ah,  I  wish  Mark  'd  hurry  quick  an'  marry 
her ;  he's  been  long  enough  dilly-dallyin'.  Aw, 
now,  I  don't  blame  Mark  ;  a  decent,  respectable, 
hard-workin'  young  man  he  is  ;  it's  not  his  fault 
that  times  are  bad  an'  money  scarce.  I  don't 
blame  him,  aw  no  ;  but — " 

And  for  the  next  half-hour,  Mrs.  Gray,  like 
the  very  image  of  content,  sat  gazing  under  the 
poke  of  her  bonnet,  across  the  silver  sea,  whilst 
the  soft  flow  of  her  speech  welled  up,  flowed 
forth,  and  placidly  eddied  round  the  affairs  of 
Mark  and  the  schoolmistress,  and  the  affairs  of 
Kyle,  and  of  herself  and  her  little  world  ;  meander- 


ing unimportantly  along  like  some  little  hillside 
stream,  of  which  nor  man  nor  woman  takes  heed, 
and  giving  forth  to  Stella's  ear  a  sound  like  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  sea.  A  very  harmless  babble- 
ment it  was,  and  one  that  blended  harmoniously 
with  the  midday  sounds  of  lazy  Kyle — the  voices 
of  children  from  the  street,  a  distant  hum  from  the 
crowd  by  the  cricket-pitch,  an  occasional  jumble  of 
soft  words  from  the  groups  around,  the  cries  of  the 
gulls  and  the  flap  of  the  waves  ;  so  that  over 
Stella,  presently,  crept  a  delicious  feeling  of  con- 
tent and  weariness,  a  delightful  languor  ;  then  (for 
a  moment,  it  seemed)  sweet  sleep  :  then,  firm  and 
resounding,  the  tramp  of  hungry  Kyle  on  its  way 
home  to  dinner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    CENTRAL    IDEA    OF    THE    ATONEMENT. 


BY    DR.    JOSEPH    P.\I)KER. 


The  idea  of  substitution  is  one  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  which  I  cannot  relinquish.  It  is  to  me  the 
central  idea  of  the  atonement.  It  can  be  felt,  the 
eyes  of  the  heart  can  see  the  mystery  for  a  moment  ; 
that  moment  may  be  the  moment  of  salvation. 

There  are  some  who  will  not  have  the  idea  of 
substitution,  on  the  ground  that  men  are  suffering 
for  their  own  sins.  I  deny  it ;  I  join  issue  upon 
that  statement  ;  I  call  it,  to  begin  with,  a  lie.  No 
man  is  suffering  for  his  sins,  in  the  sense  which 
makes  suffering  and  sin  equivalent  terms.  That  is 
the  vital  point.  A  man  has  five  thousand  a  year, 
robust  health,  genial  spirits, — what !  he  suffering 
for  his  sins  ?  It  is  an  irony  that  might  be  laughed 
at,  but  for  the  grave  fallacy  which  makes  it  an 
obvious  lie. 

A  poor  man,  apparently  penniless,  breadless, 
friendless,  homeless — is  not  he  suffering  for  his 
sins  ?  No,  not  necessarily.  We  must  understand 
the  case  before  we  pronounce  upon  it.  Has  it  come  to 
this,  then,  that  a  man  sins  and  suffers,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it  ?  Why,  doth  not  nature  herself  teach 
you  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  in  all  the 
social  mystery  of  life  1  A  man  may  suffer  for 
another  man's  sins  :    how   then  1     "  Neither  hath 


this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,"  and  yet  he  is 
blind.  What  about  his  grandparents,  what  aViout 
the  line  of  heredity  stretching  far  back  through 
generations?  The  infant  of  seven  days  old  is  in 
pain — for  whose  sins  ?  Then  there  is  a  law  of 
transference,  is  there,  or  a  law  of  sequence  ?  You 
must  recognise  that  law  in  the  fulness  of  its  mean- 
ing before  you  talk  about  a  man  suffering  for  his 
sins  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  punish  a  man 
for  them.  That  is  loose,  foolish,  blasphemous, 
wicked  talk.  Life  is  not  so  superficial  and  lineal 
and  easily  measured  and  managed  as  all  that : 
life  is  a  tragedy. 

How  one  man  can  die  for  ten  thousand  ages,  we 
cannot  tell :  but  we  cannot  tell  why  there  should 
be  ten  thousand  ages.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
tell  ;  explanation  does  not  lie  within  the  range  of 
our  responsibility  ;  we  have  enough  of  germ, 
suggestion,  initial  action  in  our  own  instinct  and  in 
our  own  social  administration  to  give  us  a  hint 
of  the  possibility  of  a  grand  vicariousness,  a 
marvellous  condescension  on  the  part  of  God,  by 
which  His  own  death  in  the  person  of  His  Son  shall 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  death  of  all  who  have 
sinned. 


Dr.  McTavish  of  Edinburgh  was  something  of  a 
ventriloquist,  and  it  happened  that  he  wanted  a 
boy  to  assist  in  the  surgery  who  must  necessarilv 
be  of  strong  nerves.  He  received  several  applica- 
tions, and  when  telling  a  lad  what  the  duties  were, 
in  order  to  test  his  nerves  he  would  say,  while 
pointing  to  a  grinning  skeleton  standing  upright  in 
a  corner,  "  Part  of  your  work  would  be  to  feed  the 
skeleton  there,  and  while  you  are  here  you  might 
as  well  have  a  try  at  it."  A  few  lads  would  consent 
to  a  trial,  and  receive  a  basin  of  hot  gruel  and  a 
spoon.     While  they  were  pouring  the  hot  mass  into 


the  skull  the  doctor  would  make  his  voice  appear 
to  proceea  from  the  jaws  of  the  bony  customer  and 
gurgle  out,  "  Br-r-r-gr-huh,  that's  hot !  "  This  was 
too  much,  and,  without  exception,  the  lads  dropped 
the  basin  and  bolted.  The  doctor  began  to  despair 
of  ever  getting  a  suitable  assistant,  until  a  small 
boy  came  and  was  given  the  gruel  spoon.  After 
the  first  spoonful,  the  skeleton  appeared  to  say, 
"  Gr-r-r-uh-rhr,  that's  hot !  "  Shovelling  in  the 
scalding  gruel  as  fast  as  ever,  tlie  lad  rapped  the 
skull  and  impatiently  retorted,  "  Weel,  jist  blaw 
on't,  ye  auld  bony  !  " 
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CONDDCTED  BY  THE  Rev.   GEORGE  JACKSON,   B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH :    MR.  JOHN  MORLEY'S  "  COMPROMISE," 


The  aim  of  Mr.  Morley's  Compromise  may  be  best 
described  briefly  in  his  own  words  :  "  The  right  of 
thinking  freely  and  acting  independently,  of  using 
our  minds  without  excessive  awe  of  authority,  and 
shaping  our  lives  without  unquestioning  obedience 
to  custom,  is  now  a  finally  accepted  principle  in 
some  sense  or  other  with  every  school  of  thought 
that  has  the  smallest  chance  of  commanding  the 
future.  Under  what  circumstances  does  the 
exercise  and  vindication  of  the  right,  thus  con- 
ceded in  theory,  become  a  positive  duty  in  practice  ? 
If  the  majority  are  bound  to  tolerate  dissent  from 
the  ruling  opinions  and  beliefs,  under  what  con- 
ditions and  within  what  limitations  is  the  dis- 
sentient imperatively  bound  to  avail  himself  of 
this  toleration  ?  How  far,  and  in  what  way,  ought 
respect  either  for  immediate  practical  convenience, 
or  for  current  jirejudices,  to  weigh  against  respect 
for  truth  ?  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  present  writer  is 
...  to  seek  one  or  two  of  the  most  general  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  practice  of  compliance, 
and  to  suggest  some  of  the  bearings  which  they 
may  have  in  their  application  to  certain  difficulties 
in  modern  mattei's  of  conduct."  Alike  in  his 
statement  of  these  principles  and  in  his  application 
of  them,  Mr.  Morley  has  his  eye  on  the  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  our  own  time.  There 
are,  as  it  appears  to  him,  certain  tendencies  in 
English  life  and  thought  to-day  that  render  such 
an  inquiry  peculiarly  fitting  at  the  present  moment.' 
Various  contributing  causes — discussed  in  detail 
in  the  opening  chapter — have  led  us  to  subordinate 
large  principles  of  truth  to  petty  expediencies.  We 
are  always  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the  little 
prudences  of  the  hour.  We  believe  in  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  Majorities.  "Think  wholly  of  to-day 
and  not  at  all  of  to-morrow.  Beware  of  the  high 
and  hold  fast  to  the  safe.  Dismiss  conviction  and 
study  general  consensus.  No  zeal,  no  faith,  no 
intellectual  trenchancy,  but  as  much  low-minded 
geniality  and  trivial  complaisance  as  you  please," 
— is  not  this,  asks  Mr.  Morley,  what  much  of  our 
current  political  morality  comes  to  ?  We  have  lost 
our  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  truth,  and  "the 
slovenly  willingness  to  hold  two  directly  con- 
tradictory propositions  at  one  and  the  same  time  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common."  We  have 
forgotten  that,  as   Archbishop   Whately  says,   "it 

■  Mr.  Morley's  Essay  was  first  published  in  IS?!  ;  how 
far  the  la]>se  of  tlie  twenty  odd  iutervening  years  renders 
necessary  any  modification  of  his  statements,  the  reader 
may  be  left  to  judge  for  himself. 


makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  we 
put  Truth  in  the  first  place  or  in  the  second  place." 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
present  temper  against  which  Mr.  Morley  lifts  up 
his  voice.  It  is  true  that  the  aim  of  his  book  is 
professedly  (as  we  have  already  seen)  "  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  compliance";  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  one  long  plea  for  non-compliance,  and 
if  the  Essay  had  been  labelled  "  No  Compromise," 
the  title  would  not  have  been  more  defiantly 
militant  than  are  its  contents. 

On  the  threshold  of  his  inquiry  Mr.  Morley 
discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  "imssible  utility  of 
error."  Error,  it  is  sometimes  urged,  is  often 
useful,  therefore  let  us  deal  tenderly  with  it.  We  may 
not,  for  example,  believe  that  there  is  a  hell  ;  still, 
hell  is  a  useful  fiction  for  the  lower  classes,  therefore 
let  us  continue  to  countenance  the  old  belief.  A 
certain  religious  doctrine  we  are  convinced  is  a 
falsehood,  but  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  solace  to 
multitudes :  why  should  we  dash  the  pleasant  cup 
from  their  lips  ?  This  is  the  doctrine  against 
which,  in  all  its  forms,  in  religion  and  in  ]>olitics, 
with  all  the  results  in  practice  that  flow  fiom  it, 
the  author  of  Compromise  wages  unceasing  war- 
fare. Why  may  I  not  yield  compliance  to  opinions 
that  are  generally  received,  but  are  not  mine, 
and  outwardly  conform  to  beliefs  that  secretly 
I  am  convinced  are  false  ?  Because  truth  must 
be  preferred  before  all  things  ;  because,  to  quote 
Whately  again,  "  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  whether  we  put  Truth  in  the  first  place  or  in 
the  second  place." 

The  penalties  of  duplicity  Mr.  Morley  proclaims 
with  solemn  impressiveness.  They  take  effect  alike 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation,  alike 
in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  life.  Even  the 
intellect  "  loses  its  colour  and  potency  and  finer 
fragrance  in  an  atmosphere  of  mean  purpose  and 
low  conception  of  the  sacred  ne.ss  of  fact  and 
reality.  Who  has  not  observed  inferior  original 
powers  achieving  greater  results  even  in  the 
intellectual  field  itself,  where  the  superior  under- 
standing happens  to  have  been  unequally  yoked 
with  a  self-seeking  character,  ever  scenting  the 
expedient  ?  "  Again,  Mr.  Morley  writes  :  "  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  decline  of  a  society  in  the 
order  of  morals  is  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  its 
conscience,  a  deadening  of  its  moral  sensitiveness, 
and  not  a  depravation  of  its  theoretical  ethics.  .  .  . 
The  great  importance  of  leaving  this  pricelesa 
element  in  a  community  as  free,  as  keen,  and  as 
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active  as  possible,  is  overlooked  by  the  thinkers 
wlio  uphold  coercion  against  liberty,  as  a  saving 
social  jjriuciple.  .  .  .  There  is  one  memorable 
historic  case  to  illustrate  this.  Louis  XIV.,  in  revok- 
ing the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  author  of  the  still 
more  cruel  law  of  1724,  not  only  violently  drove 
out  multitudes  of  the  most  scrupulous  part  of  the 
French  nation ;  they  virtually  offered  the  most 
tremendous  bribes  to  those  of  less  stern  resolution 
to  feign  conversion  to  the  orthodox  faith.  This 
was  to  treat  conscience  as  a  thing  of  mean  value. 
It  was  to  scatter  to  the  winds  with  both  hands  the 
moral  resources  of  the  community.  And  who  can 
fail  to  see  the  strength  which  would  have  been 
given  to  France  in  her  hour  of  storm,  a  hundred 
yeai'S  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  if 
her  Protestant  sons,  fortified  by  the  training  in  the 
habits  of  individual  responsibility  which  Protestant- 
ism involves,  had  only  been  there  to  aid  ? "  Hear, 
then,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  which  is 
this,  "  That  they  who  tamper  with  veracity,  from 
whatever  motive,  are  tampering  with  the  vital  force 
of  human  progress." 

Even  with  these  liberal  quotations  to  help  me,  I 
am  conscious  that  I  have  done  very  scant  justice  to 
^Ir.  Morley's  noble  Essay  ;  but  perhaps  I  have  said 
enough  to  serve  as  an  introduction.  That  the 
doctrine  it  contains  needs  safeguarding  is  not 
questioned,  and  Mr.  Morley  is  himself  by  no  means 
blind  to  its  necessary  limitations  ;  but  above  all  else 
it  needs  preaching.  The  astonishing  revelations 
recently  made  by  a  distinguished  journalist  concern- 
ing the  political  dishonesty  of  one  who  a  few  years 
ago  was  associated  with  Mr.  Morley  as  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  public  life,  and  which  remain  up  to 
this  moment  entirely  unchallenged,  are  a  startling 
proof  of  what  is  even  yet  possible  in  men  who  hold 
the  highest  offices  of  state.  The  supreme  need  of  a 
community  is  conscientiousness,  and  it  is  upon  the 
amount  of  this  which  it  possesses  that  its  progress 
depends.  We  speak  sometimes  as  if  social  progress 
were  a  kind  of  inevitable  something  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  things.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  it  is  determined  by  very  definite  laws,  ami 
as  Vlv.  Morley  points  out,  there  is  no  more  essential 
condition  of  advance  than  the  quickening  of  moral 
sensibility  ;  and  to  this  all  may  contribute. 
"Everyone  may  help  to  keep  the  standard  of 
intellectual  honesty  at  a  lofty  pitch,  and  what  better 
service  can  a  man  render  than  to  furnish  the  world 
with  an  example  of  faithful  dealing  with  his  own 
conscience  and  with  his  fellows  %  This  at  least  is 
the  one  talent  that  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
obscurest  of  us  all." 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  I  should 
follow  Mr.  Morley  into  a  discussion  of  any  of  the 
individual  instances  by  which  his  general  principles 
are  illustrated.  On  one  point  only  do  I  wish  to 
add  a  further  word,  namely,  his  attitude  towards  the 
Christian  religion,  to  which,  in  many  quarters,  he 


is  still  regarded  as  a  bitter  antagonist.  Indeed, 
there  are  not  a  few  whose  knowledge  of  Mr.  Morley's 
religious  opinions  is  limited  to  the  fact  that  once 
upon  a  time  he  spelt  the  word  God  with  a  little 
"g" — a  freak  of  juvenile  folly  of  wliich  he  himself  is 
probably  now  heartily  ashamed,  and  to  which,  by 
the  way,  the  Speetator  furnished  the  retort  obvious 
by  spelling  Mr.  Morley  with  a  little  "  m."  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  this  Essay  goes,  his 
attitude  towards  Christianity  is  one  of  uncompro- 
mising hostility.  He  acknowledges  the  greatness  of 
Christianity,  but  he  sees  in  it  nothing  final  ;  it  is,, 
he  says,  the  last  great  religious  synthesis,  the  one 
nearest  to  us  ;  we  are  still  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  St.  Paul  of  the  humanitarian  faith  of  the 
future,  in  whose  wider  gospel  of  justice  and  progress 
the  old  faith  will  be  incorporated.  "Those  who 
agree  with  the  present  writer,"  he  says,  "are  not 
sceptics.  They  positively,  absolutely,  and  without 
reserve,  reject  as  false  the  whole  system  of  objective 
propositions  which  make  up  the  popular  belief  of 
the  day  in  one  and  all  of  its  theological  expressions." 

This  is  unequivocal  enough,  certainly ;  never- 
theless, I  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  Mr.  Morley's  final 
judgment  upon  the  Christian  faith,  and  I  will 
mention  some  out  of  several  facts  in  my  possession 
to  justify  my  hesitation.  To  begin  with,  Mr. 
Morley  is  the  son  of  a  Methodist ;  his  mother  was, 
I  believe,  at  one  time  a  Methodist  class-leader  ;  and 
he  can  remember  being  taken  by  her  to  hear  Dr. 
Newton  preach  in  a  Methodist  chapel.  Further, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  once  con- 
templated entering  the  Anglican  ministry,  and  that 
it  was  a  mere  accident  that  turned  his  life  into 
another  channel.^  It  is  true  that  he  has  often 
iiung  hard  and  bitter  words  at  the  Churches,  but  he 
has  never  been  an  unbelieving  bigot,  assailing  the 
Church  with  blind  fury  along  the  whole  line  of  its 
history.''  And  whatever  his  position  may  formerly 
have  been,  it  is,  I  think,  abundantly  clear  that 
it  has  been  greatly  modified  during  recent  years. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  nearly,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  volumes  were 
first  published  upon  which  the  popular  judgment 
is  based.  In  the  interval  Mr.  Morley  has  ceased 
to  be  a  literary  recluse,  and  has  stepped  into  public 
life  to  mingle  with  men,  l:>oth  among  his  colleagues 
and  his  most  loyal  supporters,  to  whom  religion  is 
the  one  great  reality  in  a  world  of  shadows.  Is 
it  any  wonder  if  he  has  found  his  arm-chair  judg- 
ments of  Christianity  to  be  in  need  of  revision? 
He  told  an  interviewer  a  little  time  ago  that  the 

1  See  Bookman,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

=  Cp.  Ills  Voltaire:  "We  get  very  wearied  of  the  per- 
sistent identification  of  the  Church  throughout  the  dark 
a''es  with  fraud  and  imposture  and  sinister  self-seekiug_ 
when  we  have  once  learned  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  principle  in  the  study  of  those  times,  that  it  was 
the  Churchmen  who  kept  the  Bickering  light  of  civilisation 
alive  amid  the  raging  storms  of  uncontrolled  passion  and., 
violence." 
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two  men  wlio  had  influenced  him  most  were  l\Ir. 
Gladstone  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Of  the  former  it 
is  needless  to  sj^eak  ;  but,  as  someone  has  said,  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  live  in  close  intimauj- 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  yet  believe  that  Christ- 
ianity is  a  degrading  superstition  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mill 
was  every  day  receding  further  from  an  antagonism 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  blighting  influence  of  his  father's  early  teaching. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  will  recall  two  incidents 
of  a  personal  character  I'elated  by  Dr.  Berry  both 
confirming  the  opinion  here  expressed  concerning 
Mr.  Morley.'  And  if  I  felt  at  liberty  to  commit 
them  to  paper  I  could  narrate  at  least  half  a  dozen 
similar  and  equally  well  attested  facts. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  mere  tea-table  gossip ; 
and  until  ilr.  Morley  himself  gives  to  these  alleged 
modifications  of  his  earlier  opinions  the  same 
publicity  as  he  has  already  given  to  their  original 
statement,  we  must  continue  to  judge  him  by  the 
latter.  This  is  so  far  true  ;  and  some  of  us  must  be 
content  to  wait  until  the  time  comes  for  declaring 
all  that  is  known.  But  meanwhile  Mr.  Morley 
has  not  left  us  wholly  without  indication  of  his 
gradually  altered  tone.  Two  articles  contributed 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  should  be  carefully 
studied.  In  one  (1888)  he  frankly  admits  that  in 
some  of  his  books  certain  things  were  said  which 
gave  needless  pain  to  good  people,  and  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  written  ;  in  the  other 
(1892)  he  condemns  the  Positivists  for  their 
omission  of  the  names  of  John  Wesley  and  John 
Calvin  from  their  Calendar  of  Great  Men,  quotes 
and  endorses  the  judgments  of  Mark  Pattison  and 
Mr.  Lecky  that  it  was  Calvin  and  Wesley  who 
were  the  saviours  of  Europe  and  England  in  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  respectively, 
and  winds  up  the  article  with  this  definition  of 
holiness  :  "  By  holiness  do  we  not  mean  something 
different  from  virtue  ?  It  is  not  the  same  as  duty  ; 
still  less  is  it  the  same  as  religious  belief.  It  is  a 
name  for  an  inner  grace  of  nature,  an  instinct  of 
1  TUE  YOUNU  Man,  January  1895. 


the  soul,  by  which,  though  knowing  of  earthly 
appetites  and  worldly  passions,  the  spirit,  purifying 
itself  of  these,  and  independent  of  reason,  argument, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  will,  dwells  in  living, 
patient,  and  confident  communion  with  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  Good."  Mr.  Morley  may  still  be 
far  from  the  full  faith  of  a  Christian,  but,  assuredly, 
these  are  not  the  words  of  an  idle  scuH'er. 

Butthoughl — and  others— should  be  mistaken,  and 
though  Mr.  Morley  should  publicly  declare  his  firm 
adhesion  to  every  word  of  his  Essay  on  "Com- 
promise,"— and  let  no  one  think  that  Christianity 
is  in  such  dire  straits  that  we  who  believe  it  have 
need  of  some  word  of  commendation  from  John 
Morley  or  any  man  to  assure  us  in  our  faith, — 
we  may  still  recognize  the  lofty  moral  tone,  the 
true  religious  fervour  that  characterize  alike  his 
writings  and  his  speeches.  No  one,  says  Canon 
Scott  Holland  in  his  essay  in  Lux  Mundi,  can  read 
Morley's  Compromise  "  without  being  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  it.  The  intense  force  of  high  moral 
convictions  acts  upon  us  like  a  judgment.  It 
evokes  the  deepest  conscience  in  us  to  come  forward 
and  stand  at  that  austere  bar  and  justify  itself, 
or  in  failing  to  justify  itself,  sink  condemned." 
Of  all  our  public  men  to-day  there  is  none  who  has 
so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans  as  John 
Morley.  In  his  Essay  on  Emerson  he  rebukes  the 
New  England  philosopher  because  he  has  so  little  to 
say  of  "that  horrid  burden  and  impediment  on  the 
soul  which  the  Churches  call  sin,  and  which,  by 
whatever  name  we  call  it,  is  a  very  real  catastrophe 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man  "  ;  and  in  the  volume 
before  us  he  reasons  of  righteousness  and  judgment 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  "  hot  gospeller."  In  short, 
many  of  us,  as  the  British  Weekly  once  truly  said, 
"  have  seen  much  of  Christianity  in  Mr.  Morley — a 
sympathetic  quality  and  a  nobility  of  feeling  missed 
in  many  of  the  straiter  sects"  ;  and  for  this  we  may 
be  profoundly  thankful,  sincerely  as  we  deplore  the 
gulfs  which  still  separate  him  from  us. 

***  The  book  for  April  will  be  The  Song  of  Soiujs, 
m  the  Revised  Version. 


A  NERVOUS  young  minister  visiting  a  remote  village 
had  a  somewhat  unpleasant  experience.  The  old 
lady  at  whose  house  he  stayed,  in  showing  him  to 
his  room,  said  :  "It  ain't  anybody  I'd  put  in  this 
room.  This  room  is  full  of  sacred  associations  to 
me.  My  first  husband  died  in  that  bed  with  his 
head  on  those  pillows,  and  poor  Mr.  Jenks  died 
sitting  in  that  corner.  Sometimes  when  I  come 
into  the  room  in  the  dark  I  think  I  see  him  sitting 
there  still.  My  own  father  died  layin'  right  on  that 
lounge  under  the  window  there.  Poor  pa,  he  was  a 
Spiritualist,  and  he  alius  said  he'd  appear  in  this 
room   after   he   died,  and  sometimes   I  am  foolish 


enough  to  look  for  him.  If  you  should  see  any- 
thing of  him  to-night,  you'd  better  not  tell  uie. 
It'd  be  a  sign  to  me  that  there  was  something  in 
Spiritualism,  and  I'd  hate  to  think  that.  My  sou 
by  my  first  man  fell  dead  of  heart  disease  right 
where  you  stand.  He  was  a  doctor,  and  there's  two 
whole  skeletons  in  that  closet  there  belonged  to 
him,  and  half  a  dozen  skulls  in  that  long  drawer. 
If  you  are  up  early,  and  want  something  to  auiuse 
yourself  with  before  breakfast,  just  open  that  cup- 
board there  and  you  will  find  a  lot  of  dead  men's 
bones.  My  poor  boy  thought  a  lot  of  them.  Well, 
good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams." 
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ECHOES     FROM    THE    STUDY. 


By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 

AuthsOT  oj  "  The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


In  relation  to  the  subject  of  reading,  of  which  I 
spoke  last  month,  one  or  two  testimonies  of  public 
men  may  be  interesting.  Everyone  knows  how 
full  of  literary  activity  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  been,  and  great  weight  attaches  therefore  to 
his  words  :  "  Without  the  blessing  of  reading,  the 
burden  of  life  for  many  of  us  wovild  be  intolerable, 
and  the  riches  of  life  would  be  the  merest  penury." 
Mr.  Balfour  speaks  also  as  a  man  of  letters  as  well 
as  a  statesman  when  he  says,  "  I  could  wish  no 
better  fortune  for  my  friends  than  that  they  may 
one  and  all  acquire  that  taste  for  literature  arid  tliat 
habit  of  reading  which  can  be  satisfied  in  a 
library."  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  indulged  in  no 
literary  pastimes,  and  is  the  type  of  all  that  is 
most  practical  in  modern  statesmanship  ;  but  he 
also  says,  "  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  advantages 
of  miscellaneous  reading.  I  believe  that  by  it  we 
open  our  minds  to  new  ideas  ;  we  widen  our 
sympathies  and  expand  our  intellectual  and  moral 
horizon."  Mr.  Buskin's  noble  protest  and  appeal 
in  Sesame  and  the  Lilies  is  well  known,  but  it  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  force.  "If,"  says  he,  "a  man 
spends  lavishly  on  his  library,  you  call  him  mad 
— a  bibliomaniac.  But  you  never  call  anyone 
a  horse-maniac,  though  men  ruin  themselves  every 
day  by  their  horses,  and  you  do  not  hear  of  people 
ruining  themselves  by  their  books.  We  talk  of 
food  for  the  mind,  as  of  food  for  the  body  :  now,  a 
good  book  contains  such  food  inexhaustibly  ;  it  is 
a  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best  part  of  us  ; 
yet  how  long  most  people  would  look  at  the  best 
book  before  they  would  give  tlie  price  of  a  large 
turbot  for  it !  ...  If  jjublic  libraries  were  half  as 
costly  as  public  dinners,  or  books  cost  the  tenth 
part  of  what  bracelets  do,  even  foolish  men  and 
women  might  sometimes  suspect  there  was  good 
in  reading,  as  well  as  in  munching  and  sparkling  ; 
whereas  the  very  cheapness  of  literature  is  making 
even  wise  people  forget  that  if  a  book  is  worth 
reading  it  is  worth  buying."  Such  testimonies  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefiniteh*,  and  we  cannot 
hear  too  many  of  them,  because  we  are  all  in 
constant  need  of  stimulus  and  reinforcement  to 
the  studious  life. 

*  *  li- 
lt is  a  little  pathetic  to  find  among  my  letters 
more  than  one  from  men  who  are  no  longer  young, 
but  who  earnestly  desire  to  enter  on  the  intellectual 
life.  Some  of  these  have  had  no  early  opportunities 
of  education  ;  others  were  taken  away  from  school 
as  mere  children,  in  order  to  earn  their  daily  bread  ; 
others  have  had  only  a  very  narrow  measure  of  time 


for  reading,  and  now  find  themselves  possessed  of 
larger  leisure.  But  in  all  cases  there  is  one  common 
factor  :  they  feel  that  the  mind  has  giown  stiff  from 
disuse,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  themselves 
to  any  serious  study.  No  doubt  this  is  true  ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  an  insuperable  obstacle.  History  is 
full  of  noble  instances  of  men  who  have  taken  up 
new  studies  even  in  old  age.  Cicero  declaimed 
against  the  supposition  that  old  age  puts  any  limit 
on  intellectual  activity.  Cato  did  not  learn  Greek 
till  he  was  an  old  man  ;  and  John  Knox  did  not 
learn  Hebrew  till  he  was  close  on  fifty.  The  father 
of  Captain  Cook  was  nearly  eighty  when  he  learned 
to  read,  doing  so  in  order  tliat  he  might  peruse  the 
famous  Voyages  of  his  son.  Goethe  began  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature  in  his  sixty  -  fourth  year. 
William  Blake,  the  great  artist  and  poet,  learned 
Italian  at  sixty-seven  in  order  to  read  Dante  in 
the  original  ;  and  a  similar  story  is  told  also 
of  Robert  Hall.  When  Sydney  Smith  was  a 
very  old  man,  he  employed  himself  in  learning 
French.  On  the  tomb  of  J.  R.  Green,  the  famous 
writer  of  the  Short  History,  is  the  pathetic  and 
memorable  inscription,  "  He  died  working."  And 
so  cases  might  be  multiplied  of  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  never  too  old  to  learn,  who  have 
taken  up  new  studies  in  old  age,  and  who  have 
redeemed  the  lost  time  of  youth  by  the  diligence 
and  ardour  of  their  later  life.  Do  not  let  my 
correspondents  be  discouraged,  therefore.  Where 
there  is  the  humility  to  be  taught  and  the  will  to 
learn,  nothing  is  impossible.  Tom  Moore  laughs  a 
little  satirically  at  the  spectacle  of  Sydney  Smitli 
writing  out  French  verbs  and  exercises  in  a  copy- 
book like  a  child  at  school ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  laugh  at — much  to  revere.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  noble  of  spectacles,  and  an  un- 
dying tribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  mind. 
*  *  ♦ 
To  give  a  succinct  view  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon,  such  as  my  correspondent  Ajax  (Walsall) 
desires,  might  well  puzzle  anyone  who  remembers 
the  two  or  three  hundred  books  tliat  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  scanty  space  at  his  disposal  for  such 
a  discussion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
of  an  enduring  interest  in  the  subject  that  I  am 
tempted  to  make  some  effort  at  reply.  There  is  a 
very  good  reason  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  year  two  exhaustive  lives  of  Napoleon  have 
appeared — one  by  Mr.  Sloane,  an  American  writer, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould.  Both  of  these 
books  I  have  read,  as  I  have  read  all  the  Napoleon 
literature  of  late  years,  and  they  go  a  long  way 
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toward  fuinishmg  us  with  a  final  estimate.  The 
prime  fact  made  clear  in  both  is  tliat  Kapoleon 
was  the  greatest  mind  that  ever  worked  in  modern 
Europe.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounces him  the  greatest  man  since  C^sar.  This,  I 
think,  is  no  exaggerated  verdict  ;  for  the  great  fact 
we  have  to  remember  about  him  is  that  he  was  the 
creator  of  modern  Europe.  He  carried  the  propa- 
ganda of  new  ideas  through  the  entire  continent. 
For  the  reign  of  privilege  he  substituted  the  reign 
of  power.  He  opened  every  path  of  advancement 
to  merit.  This  was  the  explanation  of  what  seems 
to  us  his  insane  attempt  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Europe 
with  his  relatives  and  generals.  The  fact  was  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  king 
in  Europe  who  was  not  a  fool  or  a  lunatic.  In  their 
hands  all  government  was  paral}"sed.  They  were 
tyrants  and  autocrats  of  the  most  contemptible 
order,  ruling  by  privilege  without  the  least  atom  of 
fitness.  The  Bonaparte  family  were  aU  men  and 
women  of  brains.  The  marshals  of  the  army  had 
proved  their  genius  under  the  most  arduous  con- 
ditions. It  is  certain  that  Napoleon  could  not  have 
made  them  kings,  however  much  he  may  have 
wished  to  do  so  for  dynastic  reasons,  if  the  kings  in 
possession  had  been  able  to  retain  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  their  people,  or  had  shown  the  least 
capacity  for  governing.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
one  part  of  Napoleon's  extraordinary  career.  He 
devoutly  believed  that  kingship  by  right  of  birth 
was  dead,  and  he  therefore  substituted  for  it  king- 
ship by  merit. 

*         *         * 

The  same  remark  applies  to  his  military  career. 
At  the  commencement  of  that  career  there  was  not 
a   general  in   Europe   who   was  not   an  incapable, 
nor  an  army  that  knew  the  barest  elements  of  the 
business  of  war.     Napoleon  burst  upon  these  like 
a  wolf  on  the  fold.     He  discarded  all  that  he  had 
ever   learned   of   the   art  of   war   in   the   military 
academies    of     France.       He    followed    only    the 
mandate  of  his  own  native  genius.     The  Austrian 
generals   thought   themselves   badly    used    because 
Napoleon  attacked  them  in  mid-winter.     According 
to  the  old  rules  of  warfare,  war  was  as  precise  a 
matter  of  rule  and  precedent  as  a  game  of  chess. 
Armies  went  into  winter  quarters  with   the  first 
snow,  and  only  fought  in  the  warm  months.     They 
fought  "  weather  permitting."     Napoleon  changed 
all  that.     Precedents  and  rules  were  as  nothing  to 
liim.     He  moved  from  place  to  place  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.     He  simply  drove  the  armies  of 
Europe  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep.     He  toiled 
as  no  man  since  C;esar  had  toiled.     "Whole  nights 
were  spent  over  maps  and  plans,  and  he  knew  all 
the  roads  and  byways  of  Europe,  all  the  strategic 
])oints,  all   the   foraging  capacities  of  everj'  town 
and   hamlet.      His   great   battles   were   all   closely 
calculated.     When  he   acted   on   the   spur   of  the 
moment,  it  was  to  seize  some  unforeseen  occasion 


and     use    it    with    masterly    skill    and     decision. 
Opinions  may  differ  on  the   civil   government   of 
Napoleon,  but  there  can  be  onh'  one  opinion  on  his 
military   capacity.      He   was   the   greatest   general 
who  ever  lived.     When  he  fell  it  was  only  by  force 
of  numbers,  and  at  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  he 
himself  had  taught  the  art  of  warfare. 
*         *         * 
It  will   no   doubt  be  said  that  Waterloo  was  a 
decisive  test  of  his  military  capacity,  and  a  disastrous 
one.     But  there  are  several  things  to  be  remembered. 
The  first  is  that  AVellington  was  out-generalled  at 
every  point  by  his  rival.     Wellington  had  extended 
his  line  too  far  in  his  anxiety  to  protect  his  com- 
munication  with   the  sea,    and    as    a   consequence 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  one  of  his  old  and  successful 
bits  of  strategy  :  he  drove  his  army  like  a  wedge 
through  the  Allied   Armies,    dividing   Wellington 
from  Blucher.     So  far  as  strategy  goes.  Napoleon's 
plan  of  battle  at  Waterloo  was  masterly  in  the  last 
degree.     Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
there  is  no  doubt   that  Napoleon  was  suffering  at 
Waterloo  from  one  of  those  strange  physical  lapses 
that  had  more  than   once   visited   him  before.     It 
had  been  the   same   at   Moscow  ;   a  sort  of  stupor 
dulled  the  mind  for  a  time,  and  there  were  signs 
of  physical  breakdown.     He  was  no  longer  young, 
and  even  for  him   there  was  a   limit  to  physical 
energy.     It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Napoleon  of 
Jena  could  not  have  lost  Waterloo.     A  third  thing  to 
remember  is  that,  great  as  Wellington's  victory  was, 
it  was,  in  a  sense,  the  result  of  a  happy  accident. 
It  was  certain  that  Grouchy  might  have  come  up  in 
time  to  win  the  battle  for  the  Frencli,  and  it  was 
all  but  certain  that  Blucher  would  not  come  up  in 
time   to   win   it   for   the   English.     The   credit   of 
Waterloo  does  not  belong  to  Wellington,  but  to  the 
invincible  pluck  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British 
army.     It  filled  Napoleon  with  amazement  to  see 
the  ranks  of  the  English  close  up  firndy  again  after 
each  murderous  assault.     He  had  never  met  troops 
like  these  before.     Of  military  strategy  on  the  part 
of  Wellington  there  was  no  sign.     It  was  simply  a 
game   of  who   could   stand    being   knocked   about 
longest,  and   in   that   contest   English   pluck  won. 
From  the  military  point  of  view  the  less  said  about 
Waterloo  the  better,  so  far  as  English  generalship 
was  concerned.     It  was  not  so  much  that  we  won 
the  battle  as  that  the  French  lost  it. 
*         *         * 
An  immense  mind  unbalanced  by  moral  qualities 
— that     seems     to     be     the     best     description    of 
Napoleon's  character.     Yet  even  here  we  have  to 
make  some  deductions.     There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
firmly  believed  in  God,  whicli  is  what  very  few  of 
the  ruling  minds  of  Europe  did  in  his  day.     He 
respected  religion  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  force. 
Early   in    his    career    he    made   friends   with    the 
Church,  because  he  had  the  sagacity  to  discern  that 
men  cannot  live  without  faith,  and  that  the  ebb  in 
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the  tide  of  religion  was  only  temporary.     He  saw 
in  bis  own  career  the  hand  of  God.     He  had  no 
patience  with  atheism.     Everyone  remembers  the 
use  Carlyle  has  made  of  his  famous  speech  to  his 
atheistic  generals  in  Egypt,  when  he  pointed  to  the 
starry   sky    and    said,    "And   who    made   these?" 
But  whatever  faith  he  had,  he  had  no  piety.     In 
his  own  way  he  adopted  the  Mohammedan  formula, 
revising  it  thus  :  "There  is  one  God,  and  I  am  His 
instrument."     People  were  bound  to  obey  him.     It 
seemed   to   him   perfectly    monstrous  that  anyone 
should  oppose  him.     He  was  a  superb  egoist,  with 
a  touch   of  the  fanatic.     When  he  spoke  of   the 
"star  of  his  destiny,"  he  simply  put  his  belief  in 
God  into  pictorial  form.     He  had  seen  himself — 
poorly   born,   badly   educated,  without   friends   or 
influence  —  march    irresistibly   to    the    throne   of 
supreme   power.     He   had    seen   all   the   kings   of 
Europe  fall  down  and  worship  him.     He  recognised 
destiny  in  this.     He  had  a  vague  sense  that  the 
heavens   were   with    him.     All   manner   of  crimes 
would  be  forgiven  him,  because  he  was  above  all 
law  ;  but  the  crime  of  all  crimes  was  for  any  man 
or  nation  to  oppose  his  will.     This  was  sacrilege. 
His  religious  sense  took  him  no  further  than  this, 
however.     He  could   be   magnanimous  and  mean, 
great  and  little,  as  occasion  served  ;  but  it  never 
seemed  to  strike  him  that  religion  put  a  law  on 
conduct.     All  his  later  reflections  on  religion  are  of 
this  order.     He  is  awed  by  the  story  of  Je-sus,  but 
only  because  he  perceived  in  Christ  one  who  was 
mysteriously    different    from    himself  —  "  inexpli- 
cable," he  called  Him.     He  was  always  a  pagan  at 
heart,  and  his  reflections  on  Christianity  are  the 
reflections  of  a  great  pagan.     It  was  fitting  that  his 
last  words  should  be  those   of   human  pride  and 
ambition  —  the  final   whisper  of  the  passing  soul 
is  of  camps  and  triumphs,  "  Tete  d'arme'e." 
*         *         * 
I  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  come  even  yet 
for  a  full  and  accurate  estimate  of  Napoleon.     We 
still  have  many  prejudices  to  overcome.     His  hatred 
of  England  was  supreme,  and  almost  all  the  faults 
in  his  policy  may  be  traced  to  it.     We  have  hated 
him  in  return,  and  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
^reat  qualities.      For  my  part,  I  thoroughlj-  agree 
in  his  own  estimate  of  himself — he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  God.     He  broke  up  the  lethargy  of  Europe. 
He  destroyed  the  imbecile  tyrant,  and  made  him 
for  ever  impossible  in  modern  Europe.     He  opened 
all  the  roads  of  life  to  merit.     Strange  as  it  may 
sound,   yet  we   owe   all   our  modern    liberties   to 
Napoleon.      His   ideas   of   civil   government   were 
always  luminous  and  great.      He  aimed  at  cheap 
and  just  law,  and  his  work  in  overthrowing  the  ol<l 
kingships  really  made  for  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  general  confederacy  of  European  nations. 
The  very  nature  of  his  downfall  justifies  his  own 
estimate  of  himself.     His  work  was  done,  and  tlie 


Power  that  had  used  him  swept  him  away.  If 
destiny  was  ever  illustrated  anywhere  it  was  at 
Wateiloo.  The  battle  was  his  by  right,  but  it  was 
snatched  from  him.  Never  was  his  strategy  finer, 
and  never  had  he  commanded  a  finer  army  ;  but  a 
greater  strategist  overcame  him.  One  cannot  read 
the  story  without  the  sense  of  something  fated  and 
doomed  that  haunts  it.  Napoleon  himself  felt  this. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  rally  his  army  ;  he  knew 
full  well  that  his  last  battle  was  fought.  His  star 
had  set.  And  so  ends  a  story  which  we  feel  belongs 
rather  to  the  page  of  romance  than  plain  history, 
and  a  life  which  has  been  more  potent  in  its  results 
on  the  world  than  any  single  life  of  the  last 
thousand  years. 

Brief  Answers  to  Correspondents. 
Perjikxcd  (Reading).  The  marriage  of  first  cousins  is 
exceedingly  unwise.  I  have  no  room  to  give  instances, 
but  I  could  give  many  of  tlie  evil  results  on  offspring. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  because  here  and  there  no  such 
results  happen  that  the}"  are  not  real,  and  not  to  l)e 
feared.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  rational  lor  the 
State  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  than  marriage 
witli  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Science  counsels  the  first : 
mere  foolish  sentiment  the  second. — Kelt  (Aberdeen). 
I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  objection  of 
certain  High  Church  clergy  to  officiate  at  the  marriage 
of  a  divorced  person.  In  the  first  place,  because  a  State 
clergy  ought  to  obey  the  law  of  the  State,  and  have  no 
right  to  disregard  it ;  in  the  second  place,  because  in 
many  cases  the  divorced  man  or  woman  may  he  perfectly 
innocent,  and  deserving  of  pity  rather  than  blame. 
Why  should  a  woman  who  happened  to  marry  a  vile 
man  and  divorcts  him  be  considered  as  too  contaminated 
for  a  High  Church  clergyman  to  read  the  marriage 
service  over,  if  she  marries  again  ?  No  accusation  lies 
against  her,  and  a  Christian  priest  should  be  the  last 
person  to  insult  her.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  entire  law  of  divorce  ;  but  while  admitting 
the  force  of  the  arguments  put  forth  for  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  marriage  tie,  I  still  think  that  it  would  be 
a  real  gain  to  civilisation  and  human  happiness  if  the 
law  of  divorce  were  extended  in  its  operations  rather 
than  constricted.  I  submit  three  cases,  by  way  of 
example  :  (1)  habitual  and  confirmed  drunkenness  in 
either  man  or  woman  ;  (2)  incurable  madness  ;  (3)  a 
criminal  offence  which  entails  penal  servitude  for  life, 
or  a  prolonged  term  of  years.  Anyone  acquainted  with 
life  must  be  aware  of  the  unspeakable  misery  brought 
into  tlie  lives  of  men  and  women  by  such  causes  as  these. 
The  reason  why  statesmen  fear  to  widen  the  law  of 
divorce  is  because  they  see  how  readily  it  may  be  abused 
— as  it  has  been  in  America  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  used  wisely,  with  discretion,  and  under 
strict  safeguards,  to  deliver  men  and  women  from  lives 
of  torture  and  humiliation,  for  which  at  present  no 
remedy  exists. — I  quote  the  letter  of  Admirer  (Ali'reton) 
as  a  fine  example  of  fortitude  under  limitations.  He  is 
a  young  man,  maimed  in  a  mining  accident,  and  having 
to  earn  his  living  as  he  best  may.  He  has  read  widely, 
he  wants  to  improve  his  mind.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  suggest  a  method,  because  I  know  too  little 
of  his  circumstances  and  opportunities.  But  I  admire 
his  pluck,  and  I  wish  him  God-speed.  "  I  am  a  cripjile 
for  life,"  he  writes  ;  "  but  I  don't  believe  in  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  so  I  am  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it." 
That  is  a  noble  spirit,  and  it  may  perhaps  preach  a 
much-needed  lesson  to  some  of  us,  who  are  apt  to  despair 
and  give  up  striving  on  far  less  tragic  causes.  There  is 
heroism  in  this  spirit ;  and  I,  for  one,  lift  my  hat  to 
such  a  man  ;  for  he  is  oue  of  the  conquerors. 
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PART  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CREATION,  inscribed  in  cuneiform  characters 
on  a  fragment  of  a  clay  tablet,  from  the  Library  of  Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria 
(B.C.  668-626),  at  Nineveh.        (Britisli  Museum,  No.  K.  5419.) 

The  text  describty  a  time  wlien  water  was  the  parent  of  all  things,  when  there  wa-i  universal  darkness,  and  when  as  yet  there  was  neither 
hdven,  nor  earth,  and  when  the  gods  themselves  had  not  been  beyotten.  Then  the  gods  Lakhinu  and  Lakhamu  were  created,  and  after- 
wards the  other  gods,  Shar,  Kisltar,  &c.,  came  into  being. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF   THE    EAST. 


AN   INTERVIEW   WITH   PROFESSOR   A.    H.    SAYCE. 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  cliapti.-rs  in  the  history 
of  research  is  tliat  wliich  deals  with  the  revela- 
tions made  by  tlie  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Babylon.  The  silent,  hoary  East  has  of  late 
been  speaking  through  the  mouths  of  men  who  were 
laid  to  their  long  rest  "  beyond  •'  the  "  beyond " 
of  history.  As  the  chattering  Arabs  of  to  -  day, 
digging  among  the  mounds  which  cover  the  now 
deserted  Babylonian  plains,  reveal  to  the  eager 
eye  of  the  archteologist  clay  tablets  which  have 
lain  there  silent  during  the  long  centuries,  there 
rises  before  him  a  vision  of  a  jjeople  who  lived  and 
loved,  of  a  city  which  teemed  with  busy  life,  and 
of  a  civilisation  as  high  as  that  of  the  then  unborn 
Imperial  Rome,  which  existed  centuries  before  the 
portals  of  history  were  opened,  but  which  have  passed 
away  and  left  not  a  rack  behind.  As  he  investi- 
gates he  finds  that  the  historj'  of  humanity  goes 
back  farther  than  was  ever  dreamed  of.  The  old 
world  has  a  "  past "  of  which  it  need  not  be  ashamed, 
but  of  which  the  only  record  lies  buried  in  its 
dust. 

Of  those  who  have  pointed  out  the  significance 
of  the  many  wonderful  discoveries  of  late  years. 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  occupies  the  only  chair 
of  Asfsj-riology  in  England,  is  one  of  the  chief.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  he  spends  in  a  dahabiych 
on  the  Nile.  This  is  a  combination  of  a  yacht  and 
u  house  -  boat,  fitted  up  for  permanent  i-e.-sidence, 
and  is  the  largest  boat  of  its  kind  on  the  river.  It 
is  amid  the  old-world  surroundings  of  the  Nile  that 
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Professor  Sayce  writes  those  innumerable  books 
which  he  devotes  to  the  subject  which  is  so  dear  to 
him.  There,  with  a  large  litjrary  about  him,  he  is 
able  to  do  his  work  without  the  interruptions 
which  are  almost  unavoidable  in  the  Babylon  of 
the  West.  -  It  was  not,  however,  to  Egypt  that  I 
travelled  to  find  the  Professor,  but  to  another  old- 
world  spot — Queen's  College,  O.xford,  of  which  he 
is  a  Fellow. 

"  That  goes  back  to  my  boyhood,"  replied  the 
Professor  when,  seated  in  his  college  rooms,  I 
asked  how  he  first  came  to  be  interested  in  archaeo- 
logical research.  "  I  always  had  a  fancy  for  it  ;  it 
was  ingrained  in  me.  When  I  was  a  small  boy 
my  lungs  were  not  strong,  and  I  had  to  pass  a  good 
deal  of  the  winter  in  the  house.  I  was  obliged  to 
amuse  myself  as  best  I  could,  and  took  a  great  fancy 
to  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
These  I  learned,  and  the  result,  I  suppose,  was  that 
I  came  to  have  a  love  for  the  East  and  Oriental 
things.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  read  Layard's 
Travels  with  great  delight,  and  from  that  time 
forward  I  date  my  interest  in  Assyriology.  Then  I 
wished  to  know  something  of  cuneiform  characters 
and  their  meaning.  But  I  was  not  able  to  take  up 
the  subject  seriously  until  I  had  fini.shed  my 
Oxford  work  and  taken  my  degree.  When  I  was 
an  undergraduate  I  always  had  a  great  liking  for 
the  study  of  languages,  and  my  lungs  still  being 
bad,  I  was  obliged  to  spend  my  winters  in  the 
south  of  France   and   north   of  Spain.     That  led 
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me  to  live  among  the  Basques,  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  Bas(jne  language.  As  soon  as  I  was 
free  from  u\\  Oxford  work  I  devoted  mj'self  to 
my  special  pursuits,  and  published  an  Assyrian 
Grammar  for  comparative  purposes,  in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  compare  the  grammatical  forms  of 
Assyrian  with  those  of  the  other  Semitic  languages, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  of  them.  Then  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  study  of  comparative  philology." 

Professor  Sayce's  work  has  now  extended  over 
thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  he  has  helped  to 
build  up  what  we  now  know  about  the  Assyrian 
language  and  the  history  of  Babylon.  And  his 
work  is  not  yet  done.  A  few  days  after  I  saw  him, 
he  returned  to  his  vessel  on  the  Nile,  and  there 
proposes  to  write  four  new  books.  One  will  be 
upon  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  light  of 
archaeology  ;  another  will  deal  with  the  religions 
of  the  ancient  East ;  and  a  third  will  be  on  the  social 
life  of  the  ancient  Babjdonians. 

The  Professor  lias  witnessed  some  strange  scenes 
in  his  travels.  He  has  himself  been  attacked  by 
Bedouins  when  travelling  in  Palestine.  But  one 
c:if  the  most  curious  sights  he  saw  was  at  Gaza,  in 
tlie  south  of  Palestine.  "While  staying  there  as 
the  guest  of  a  Mohammedan  family  " — so  Mr.  Sayce 
began  the  story — "the  festival  took  place  of  the 
grandfather  of  Mahomet,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
buried  in  one  of  Che  mosques  in  tlie  town.  As  I 
w'as  considered  to  be  a  member  of  the  family,  I  was 
taken  to  the  festival.  It  was  a  very  ciirious  sight, 
for  the  whole  of  Gaza  was  there  under  the  dark 
blue  sky.  Tliere  was  no  moon,  but  the  atmosphere 
was  very  clear,  and  the  great  court  of  the  mosque 


was  lit  up  with  innumerable  lights.  AVhat  struck 
me  most  was  tlie  way  in  wliich  a  spiiit  of  religious 
ecstasy  fell  on  the  people.  They  were  not  pro- 
fessional dervishes,  but  simj^ly  the  townspeople. 
But  one  by  one  a  strange  spirit  of  ecstasy  fell 
upon  them,  and  I  realised  what  was  meant 
regarding  Saul  when  it  was  said  that  a  sort  of 
afflatus  came  upon  him.  These  people  formed 
circles  and  moved  to  a  certain  chant,  with  their 
eyes  open,  but  in  a  state  of  trance.  Tlien  they  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  after  a  time  some  began  to 
torture  themselves  ;  I  saw  them  putting  skewers 
through  their  skin  and  yet  no  blood  came  out.  Some 
began  to  stand  on  braziers  of  burning  charcoal,  and 
apparently  without  hurt.  They  were  in  a  cataleptic 
state,  brought  on  by  religious  excitement.  I  have 
seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  jserformed  in  Algeria, 
but  there  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  it 
is  imposture." 

I  was  anxious  to  hear  something  about  the  very 
interesting  discoveries  with  which  Professor  Sayce 
has  been  associated,  so  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  some 
of  the  results  of  recent  research. 

"As  far  as  our  researches  among  the  monuments 
of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Egypt  are  concerned,"  he 
replied,  "  they  have  opened  up  a  new  world  un- 
dreamed of  a  few  years  ago.  They  show  that  the 
history  of  mankind  goes  back  to  a  very  remote  past, 
and  that  civilisation  was  then  quite  as  high  as 
that  of  Imperial  Rome  or  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  if  not  higher  in 
some  respects.  They  have  also  shown  how  much 
there  is  still  to  be  discovered.  After  all,  what  we 
have  found  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  we  shall 
find.     It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say,  as  in  the  eai'ly 
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CLAY  TABLET  FROM  TELL  EL-AMARNA.  IN  UPPER  EGYPT,  inscribed  with  a  letter  from 
Abi-inilki(Abiiuelechj,  governor  of  Tyre,  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  1450, 

(^British  Miiseum^  No.  88-10-13,  51,) 
The  writer  accepts  with  great  joy  the  appointment  of  commander  of  the  troops  in  Tyre ;  without  him  the  city  would  have  been  lost. 
He  will  hold  out  to  the  end  against  the  king's  enemies  (led  by  Zimrida,  governor  of  Sidcn.  and  Aziru,  a  disaffected  Egyptian  official),  but 
prays  the  king  to  send  him  wood  and  water  (the  citadel  of  Tyre  being  built  on  a  rock  separated  from  the  mainland) . 
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\From  a  Photo  by  Uusskll  &.  Sons,  17  Baker  Street,   TV.] 


days  of  Oriental  research,  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
could  not  have  been.  The  population  of  tlie  early 
East  was  highly  cultured  and  highly  literary.  Both 
in  Egypt  and  in  Babylon  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  seem  to  have  occupied  their  time  in  read- 
ing and  writing." 

"What  has  actually  revealed  these  hitherto  un- 
known facts  ? " 

"The  monuments  which  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  have  revealed  them  in  part. 
These  are  literally  covered  with  writing.  Even 
the  smallest  articles  of  daily  use  have  been  found 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  revelations  are  also 
partly  due  to  the  discovery  that  the  old  cities  of  the 
East  had  vcrv  large  libraries  of  books.     And  some 


discoveries  made  a  few  years  ago  at  Tell  el-Amarna 
in  Egypt — where  a  large  number  of  letters  on  clay 
tablets  were  found — proved  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  the  whole  educated 
population  of  the  East  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Nile  were  engaged  in  writing  letters  to  one  another. 
This  correspondence  was  going  on  actively  in  a 
language  and  form  of  writing  which  belonged 
only  to  the  Babylonians.  Those,  therefore,  who 
wrote  in  this  language  must  have  studied  and 
learned  it  as  we  learn  French.  Hence  there  must 
have  been  schools  in  which  the  language  and  script 
of  Babylonia  were  studied  all  over  Western  Asia. 

"  Only  last  winter  a  discovery  was  made  in  the 
extreme   south    of    Egypt,   showing   that   papyrus 
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books  were  written  in  the  very  early  days  of 
Egyptian  history.  As  regards  the  Babylonian 
libraries,  they  were  equally  ancient  and  very 
numerous.  Every  great  library  had  its  clay  books. 
A  year  ago,  at  a  place  called  Tello,  in  South 
Chaldea,  a  French  excavator  discovered  a  library 
which  was  formed  three  or  four  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  which,  he  concludes,  had 
contained  thirty-three  thousand  separate  clay  tablets 
or  books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  He  found  them 
arranged  in  shelves,  piled  one  upon  another.  They 
had  probably  been  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the 
building  in  which  they  were  placed.  Many  of  these 
clay  tablets  are  now  in  Constantinople.  About  ten 
thousand  were  stolen  by  the  Arabs,  and  some  are 
being  sold  in  England.  The  tablets  are  mostly 
written  in  Accadian,  a  language  which  is  still  im- 
perfectly known." 

"  What  further  excavation  promises  to  yield  the 
most  important  results  ?  " 

"  What  is  specially  needed  now  is  excavation  on 
the  site  of  certain  old  cities  in  Palestine,  where  it  is 
certain  we  should  find  early  libraries  of  clay  books 
like  those  I  have  spoken  of.  For  instance,  there  is 
one  place  I  should  like  to  excavate,  and  that  is 
Gezer.  There  we  know,  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, that  there  was  a  library  in  the  Canaanitish 
days,  and  I  believe  a  number  of  inscribed  clay 
tablets  would  be  found.  No  doubt  these  would 
throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  Palestine. 

"  Then  there  is  another  thing  which  is  very  much 
needed.  One  of  my  discoveries  was  that  of  the 
Hittite  Empire.  Certain  monuments  found  in  Asia 
Minor  were  the  work  of  the  Hittites,  and  they 
possessed  a  peculiar  system  of  hieroglj'phics.    Their 


empire  extended  from  North  Syria  through  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  One  of  the  Hittite 
cities,  where  monuments  are  known  to  exist,  is  now 
called  Bor.  It  is  the  ancient  Tyana,  in  the  great 
mound  of  which  Hittite  monuments  have  been 
found.  This  is  a  mound  which  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  excavate  as  soon  as  facilities  for  doing 
so  can  be  given  ;  because  there,  in  all  probability, 
we  should  find  monuments  which  would  throw 
light  on  Hittite  history.  There,  too,  we  might  find 
inscriptions  in  two  languages — Hittite  and  Assyrian 
— which  would  enable  us  to  decipher  the  Hittite 
language." 

"  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  dis- 
coveries as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned  ? " 

"  I  believe  that  in  the  main  they  establish  the 
traditional  as  opposed  to  the  modern  critical  view 
of  the  antiquity  and  credibility  and  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Old  Testament  records — more 
especially  the  Pentateuch.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  in  all  respects  the  old  views  we  had  upon  the 
subject  were  correct,  but  that  on  the  whole  the 
Old  Testament  records  seem  to  have  been  vindicated 
by  the  discoveries  we  are  making.  I  have  come  to 
disbelieve  thoroughly  in  the  so-called  critical  view 
of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  1  believe  that 
substantially  it  belongs  to  the  Mosaic  age,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  written  by 
Moses.  The  book  has  undergone  certain  alterations 
and  changes,  but  substantially  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Mosaic  age  and  of  Moses  himself.  It  contains 
extracts  from  earlier  documents,  more  especially  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  and  some  of  these  earlier 
documents  can  be  shown  to  have  been  written 
and    to    have    been    contemporaneous   documents, 


THE  FIGHT  between  the  monster  Tianiat,  the  personification  of  chaos,  darkness,  disorder. 

and  evil,  and  Marduk  (Merodach),  the  god  of  li^ht,  armed  with  thunderbolts. 

(.From  a  ba^  relief  oK  the  -walis  o/the  /■a/ace  of  Assur-Jiasir-J'al,  king  of  Assyria  (B.  C.  885-860),  disc<rjered  at  Calah 

{Nimrtitf),  noTO  in  the  British  Jilusemir.) 

A  terra-cotta  tablet,  inscribed  in  cuneiform  characters  witii  the  details  of  tlie  combat  and  of  the  defeat  of  Tiaraat.  is  preserved 

in  the  British  Museum.    [Kouyunjik  Galleiy,  Mo.  K.  3437] 
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in  the  Babylonian  language  and  cuueiform  char- 
acters." 

"Then  you  do  not  adopt  all  the  conclusions  of 
the  Higher  Critics  % " 

"No  ;  the  more  archteological  facts  come  to  the 
light  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  mistrust  their  con- 
clusions. The  Higher  Criticism  rests  entirely  upon 
what  is  called  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Bible,  the 
division  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
among  authors  whose  works  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  ditl'erences  in  style  and  in  the  use  of 
words  and  gram- 
matical expres- 
sions.  Experience 
shows  that  any 
conclusion  of  that 
kind  must  be 
extremely  pre- 
carious, because  it 
is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  success- 
fully analyse 
written  docu- 
ments upon  a 
merely  philo- 
logical basis,  even 
in  the  case  of 
languages  well 
known  and  still 
spoken.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case 
of  Besant  and 
Rice,  the  novelists. 
We  know  how 
Besant  writes,  for 
he  has  written 
books  by  himself 
since  Rice's  death ; 
but  although  these 
novels  are  written 
in  English,  which 
we  are  sujjposed  to 
know  well,  there 
is  not  a  single 
English  scholar 
who  could  under- 
take to  say  in  the 
case  of  one  of 
these      composite 

novels   where  Besant  begins   and   ends  and  where 
Rice  comes  in. 

"  If  that  is  the  case  with  modern  English,  how  is 
it  possible  for  a  European  scholar  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  determine  who  were  the  authors  of  an 
ancient  Hebrew  work  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  several  persons  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  very  imperfect. 
AVe  have  only  a  fragment  of  Hebrew  literature  to 
begin  with.  That  fragment  has  come  down  to  us 
through    the   medium  of  copyists  who   have  often 
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HEBREW  MS.  (Exod.  xx.  1-5) -Written  earUer  than  A.  D.  916. 

{Brilish  Museum,  Add.  MS.  4445.) 

Portions  uf  the  Pentateuch.    The  text  is  arranged  in  two  columns  to  the  page, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  Massorah  Magna  and  Parva. 


corrupted  the  text.  There  are  words  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown  or 
iloubtf  ul,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  cannot  do  in  the  case  of  a  modern 
English  work  cannot  possibly  be  done  in  the  case 
of  a  book  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  years  old. 
I  entirely  mistrust  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  in  so  far  as  they  mean  the  breaking  up  of 
the  text  and  the  distribution  of  it  among  various 
authors,  each  of  whom  is  clearly  and  distinctly 
mapped  out  and  defined   by   the   critics.     At  the 

same  time,  the 
Higher  Critics 
have  cleared  away 
a  great  number 
of  misconceptions 
and  false  ideas, 
and  directed  at- 
tention to  points 
which  had  been 
overlooked. 
Above  all,  they 
have  done  a  great 
deal  in  trying  to 
understand  what 
the  text  actually 
means." 

Professor  Sayce 
thinks  that  monu- 
mental e^ndence 
is  on  the  side  of 
the  critics  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  "  The 
general  result  of 
it,"  he  says,  "  is 
this :  the  histor- 
ical facts  as  we 
know  them  from 
the  contemporan- 
eous records  are 
irreconcilable 
with  the  state- 
ments found  in 
the  historical  por- 
tions of  the  Book 
of    Daniel.      I 

therefore    see    in 

those  portions  ex- 
amjiles  of  what  we  find  in  the  Talmud,— what  the 
Jews  called  '  Haggadah,'  —  that  is  to  say,  legends 
which  we  use  for  purposes  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction." 

"  In  what  way  do  you  define  the  special  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  1 " 

"Judging  from  what  one  reads  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  educated  opinion  in  England  has 
undergone  a  great  change  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Bible  is  regarded.  Instead  of  being  considered  as 
verbally  inspired,  authoritative  in   every  word,  it 
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is  now  considered  to  contain  the  word  of  God, 
rather  than  to  be  itself  the  word  of  God.  We 
believe,  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  Bible  we  have  the 
special  revelation  made  by  God  to  man,  but  made 
in  the  form  of  literature  ;  and  that  it  is  the  spirit 
that  underlies  the  form,  and  not  the  form  itself, 
which  contains  the  message  of  God's  will.  As  you 
know,  the  idea  of  inspiration  has  never  been 
authoritatively  formulated.  The  English  Church 
knows  nothing  of  the  inspiration  of  a  book.  In  the 
liturgy  the  only  inspiration  spoken  of  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  What  we  mean  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
is  that  in  it  we  have  the  will  of  God  revealed  to  us. 
That  will  is  revealed  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Bible,  and  not  by  the  individual  words  or  phrases." 
One  is  often  led  to  wonder  whether',  with  the 
progress  of  the  years,  an  equal  measure  of  inspira- 
tion might  not  be  given  to  the  men  of  to-day,  and 
whether  other  books  might  not  be  produced  which 
might  be  ranked  with  that  wonderful  Oriental 
literature  which  we  call  the  Bible. 

AVhen  I  jjut  these  questions  toProfessor  Sayce, 
he  answered,  "  All  things  are  possible,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  probability  in  this  view.  And  speaking  as 
a  Christian,  I  should  say  that  men  will  not  be  in- 
spired in  the  same  way  as  they  were  of  old."  And 
when  I  asked  how  it  was  that  Israel,  without  what 
we  call  the  "benefits  of  our  modern  civilisation," 
became  the  possessor  of  that  which  some  say  is 
denied  to  us,  he  replied  that  although  man  may 
have  progressed  intellectually  he  has  not  main- 
tained the  spiritual  altitude  of  Israel. 

"In  what  would  you  say  lies  the  difference 
between  the  literature  of  the  Bible  and  other 
literatures  ? "  1  queried. 

To  which  the  Professor  replied  :  "  1  have  read  a 
good  deal  of  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  world, 
and,  even  putting  aside  the  Christian  view,  I 
fail  to  find  in  them  the  uncompromising  belief  in 
one  immutable  and  moral  Creator  of  the  universe 
which  1  find  in  tlie  Bible.  I  do  not  find  in  them 
that  spirituality  which  is  able  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  enlarging  needs  of  men.  When  one  com- 
pares the  account  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  witli 
those  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  the  moral 
difference  between  the  two  is  most  striking.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  a  stern  monotheism  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  whole  universe  was  made  by  God 
alone  is  emphasised  and  brought  out  in  the  clearest 
relief.  Whereas,  when  you  turn  to  the  Babylonian 
account,  which  otherwise  resembles  it,  the  tone  is 
entirely  ditterent.  There  you  have  nothing  but  a 
great  antagonism  of  rival  divine  forces,  vvhicli  finally 
produced  the  world  as  we  know  it.  There  is  no 
lofty  spiritual  tone." 

"Supposing  all  recent  copies  of  the  Bible  were 
destroyed,  what  is  the  oldest  and  nearest  to  the 
original  MS.  which  one  could  copy  from  ?  " 

"The  oldest  known   MS.  of  the  Old  Testament 


is  a  Hebrew  text  of  the  minor  prophets  dating 
from  916  .\.D.  That  was  found  in  the  Crimea  in 
Russia,  and  is  the  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  have.  The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are 
older  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  was  contained  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
one  exists  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  But  who 
knows  what  we  may  find  %  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  come  across  some  old  Hebrew  texts  which  are 
not  included  in  the  Canon.  The  Old  Testament, 
as  we  have  it,  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  Hebrew  literature  which  once  existed,  and  from 
which  the  Old  Testament  is  compiled.  Only  a 
year  or  two  ago  fragments  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Psalms  were  discovered  among  the  rubbish- 
mounds  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  city,  which  were 
probably  written  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
Egyptian  tombs  have  also  yielded  portions  of  lost 
apocryphal  books,  such  as  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Peter,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  second  century.  Fragments  of 
heretical  books  have  also  turned  up,  and  the  latest 
discovery  is  that  of  a  Gnostic  work,  hitherto  known 
only  from  its  confutation  in  the  pages  of  St. 
Irenseus.  Even  Hebrew  MSS.  have  been  found  in 
Egypt,  and  only  this  year  I  have  brought  to 
England  some  ancient  pages  of  what  has  proved  to 
be  the  lost  Hebrew  original  of  the  apocryphal  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  They  are  now  being  published 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  are  likely  to 
correct  several  of  the  ideas  at  present  current  among 
textual  critics  of  the  Bible.  Thus  they  show  that 
classical  Hebrew  could  still  be  written  in  the  second 
century  B.C.,  and  afl'ord  indirect  proof  that  where 
the  Massoretic  and  Septuagint  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament  differ  from  one  another,  the  Massoretic  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  correct." 

In  connection  with  the  possibilities  of  future 
research  it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  besides 
the  Armenians  have  to  gain  by  the  deposition  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  All  the  historic  plains  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  Palestine  are  under 
his  hateful  rule  ;  and  for  some  time  past  he  has 
been  disinclined  to  allow  any  European  to  explore 
within  his  dominions.  In  Egypt,  however.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  has  been  able  to  bring  to  light  many 
inscriptions  never  found  before.  In  the  winter 
before  last,  at  El  Kab,  in  Southern  Egypt,  he  dis- 
covered a  number  of  inscriptions  of  the  oldest 
period  of  Egyptian  history — the  sixth  dynast)-. 

The  very  interesting  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany this  article  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  from  a  most  useful  collection  of  sixty-eight 
plates,  which  add  so  much  of  value  to  their  Helpa 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  wish  to  go 
further  into  these  matters  should  visit  the  British 
Museum,  where  many  of  the  originals  of  the  plates 
are  to  be  seen.  P.  L.  P. 
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By  E.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 


Graixsfoot  Farm  lies  in  llie  third  clougli  tliat 
diverges  from  tlie  west  side  of  Milton  Dale  above 
the  village.  The  homestead,  which  is  of  white 
limestone,  with  a  lichened,  grey  slate  roof,  stands 
on  a  square  platform  made  of  huge  blocks  of  mill- 
stone grit,  all  covered  with  luxuriant  doves'-foot 
and  green  mosses.  The  heavy  foliage  of  mountain 
ash  and  elm  and  giant  elder  shroud  the  place  in  a 
dim  greenish  light ;  so  that  for  the  first  moment 
the  unaccustomed  beholder  is  deluded  with  a  fancy 
that  he  gazes  into  a  flooded  hollow,  where  human 
folk  have  used  themselves  to  a  subaqueous  existence. 
A  flight  of  steps,  worn  spoon-hollow  with  the  feet 
of  many  generations,  descends  from  the  orchard  to 
a  stream  that  creeps  from  beneath  the  beetling 
lintel  of  a  cave  a  few  yards  higher  in  the  ravine. 
The  bed  has  been  deepened  there,  so  that  a  bucket 
may  sink  above  its  brim. 

Hannah  Ford,  the  spinster  mistress  of  the  farm, 
left  her  cheese-making,  and,  the  maid  being  engaged 
in  outdoor  work,  went  for  water  to  scour  the  vats. 
She  was  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with  a  brown  skin,  so 
crossed  with  wrinkles  that  in  texture  it  resembled 
nothing  more  than  the  rind  of  a  year-old  apple, 
forgotten  in  a  store-room.  But  she  had  great, 
passionate  blue  eyes,  clear  as  a  young  child's,  and 
her  teeth  were  still  white  and  perfect.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  in  her  youth  she  had  possessed 
rare  beauty  ;  the  outline  of  her  face  had  wasted, 
but  not  lost  its  delicate  oval  shape. 

As  she  reached  the  topmost  step,  a  boy  dropped 
down  from  the  forked  branch  of  a  gnarled  plum- 
tree  that  had  put  out  a  fine  show  of  leaves,  although 
it  was  long  past  fruit-bearing.  He  was  a  great- 
nephew  of  Hannah's,  whom  she  had  adopted  four 
years  ago,  and  whom  she  was  having  educated  like 
a  gentleman.  He  ran  towards  her,  and,  laying 
aside  his  Latin  grammar,  caught  hold  of  the  bucket. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  carry  water,  aunt,"  lie 
said  boldlv.  "  Let  it  be  understood,  once  and  for 
all.-' 

The  old  woman  smiled  brightly.  "  Yo're  master- 
ful, Johnnie  ;  but  I'm  'customed  to  hev  my  own  way. 
Yo'  know  very  well  as  th'  water  as  yo'ld  bring  'Id 
be  full  o'  bits  o'  stick  an'  mosses.  Howsomever,  yo' 
can  fetch  et  ef  yo'  reiilly  want,  for  my  boiins  is  gettin' 
too  stiff'  for  this  wark." 

He  hastened  down  the  steps,  and  returned  with 
the  overflowing  bucket.  Hannah  peered  into  it 
with  a  grimace. 

"  Theer's  three  o'  last  year's  leaves  in't,"  she  re- 
marked ;  "  an'  a  caterpilla'  an'  two  ends  o'  straw  1 
Well,  I'll  pick  'em  aat.  Thank  yo'  kindly  for 
gettin  't,  Johnnie." 


The  boy  scrambled  back  to  his  perch.  A  dog 
began  to  bark  in  one  of  the  farm  buildings,  and 
Johnnie  looked  out  to  discover  the  cause. 

"  There's  a  man  coming  up  the  lane,  aunt,"  he 
cried.  "  I  don't  remember  having  seen  him  before." 
"Belike  et's  someone  after  work,"  she  replied. 
"Theer  isna  much  use  i'  him  coomin'  here,  though, 
for  I  could  gie  nob'dy  a  job  till  summer.  Ef  't  es, 
send  him  into  the  house.  I'll  see  et  I  can  help 
liim." 

She  took  up  the  bucket  and  walked  away.  In 
another  minute,  a  weather-beaten  old  man,  who 
carried  a  bundle  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  handkerchief 
on  his  shoulder,  entered  the  orchard  and  gazed 
about  him  oddly.  At  last  he  spied  Johnnie,  watch- 
ing from  the  plum-tree. 

"  Can  yo'  tell  me  ef  one  Miss  Hannah  Ford  dwells 
i'  this  spot  ? "  he  asked  timidly.  "  Et's  forty  odd 
year  sin'  I  cem  this  way." 

"Yes.  She's  in  the  house;  if  you  go  through 
that  gate  and  across  the  yard,  you'll  see  her." 

"  Thank  yo',  young  sir,"  the  man  said.  "  I'll  do 
as  yo'  say." 

Johnnie  saw  that  he  walked  lamely,  and  that  his 
shoes  were  almost  falling  to  pieces.  As  he  passed 
between  the  great  globe-topped  pillars  of  the  gate- 
way, his  strength  seemed  to  give  way  for  a  moment, 
and  he  clasped  the  stones  for  support.  Then  he 
braced  himself  up  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
house-place  and  tapped  on  the  panel. 
"Es  Miss  Ford  within?"  he  said. 
Hannah  was  standing  near  the  window.  "Ay," 
she  replied,  moving  forward.  "  I'm  Hannah  Ford. 
What  es  't  yo'  want  %  Yo'  ma'  coom  inside  an'  tell 
me  yo'r  business." 

He  dropped  his  bundle,  and  clasped  his  hands 
together.  "  H.annah,"  he  faltered,  "hev  yo'  forgot 
me  1.  " 

She  drew  back  a  little  ;  a  cold  look  came  into 
her  comely  face. 

"Et's  a  lifetime  .sin'  I  did  see  yo',"  she  said 
harshly  ;  "but  I  hevna  forgot  j'o'.  No,  an'  never 
shall  hev,  more  's  th'  pity  !  " 

"  Hannah,  wench,"  he  .said,  in  a  piteous  voice, 
"  I've  coom  to  explain  an'  to  beg  for  yo'r  forgiveness 
for  th'  way  as  I  used  yo'  i'  th'  past.  I'm  leavin'  th' 
country  i'  a  few  days.  .  .  I've  coom  on  tramp  all 
th'  road  fro'  London,  just  to  ask  for  a  kind  word." 

"  Yo'r  errand  's  done,  then,"  she  said,  turning  her 
eyes  away  ;  "  an'  yo'  ma'  go.  Ef  yo'd  coom  fro'  th' 
other  end  o'  the  world,  yo'ld  get  th'  same  answer. 
I  hevna  forgiven  yo',  an'  I  never  will.  Yo' 
nearly  broke  my  heart  when  I  were  scarce  more 
nor  a  child  ;  yo'  turned  me  again  e\erything.     Et 
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were  lonf;  years  afore  Td  a  kindly  tliowt  for  ony- 
body.  My  feyther  an'  my  mother  never  looked  np 
after  yo'  went  an'  left  us  i'  that  sly,  deceitful  way  ; 
they  were  proud  fowk — they  couldna'  stau'  theer 
lass  been  jeered  at  'cause  her  sweetheart  had  deserted 
her  on  th'  weddin'  morn.  My  feyther  would  ha 
cursed  yo'  ef  we  hadna  stopped  him." 

The  old  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  He'd 
no  call  to  curse,"  he  muttered,  "  for  I  were  cursed 
enow  wi'oiit  that.  Hannah,  d'yo'  b'lieve  as  I  didna 
loove  yo'  ? " 

"  I  dunna  want  to  gie  't  a  thowt,"  she  made 
answer.  "What's  th'  use  o'  such  soft  talk?  Did 
ever  a  man  as  cared  for  a  woman  leave  her  as  yo' 
left  me  ?  " 

"Yet  yo've  kep'  single,  Hannah,"  he  said. 

"Ay,  for  I  knew  fro'  yo'  what  men  could  be.  I 
were  sick  for  ever  o'  'em.  To'  took  a  wench's  likin' 
in  yo'r  hands, — as  innocent  a  wench  as  could  be, — 
an'  yo'  got  her  to  promise  to  marry,  an'  when  yo'd 
med  her  prepare  everything,  vo'  went  wi'aat  a 
word." 

A  pitiful  moan  crept  from  his  lips.  "  Hannah," 
he  whispered,  "yo'  shouldna'  be  so  hard.  Let 
rae  tell  yo'  all.  I'll  tell  yo' — I've  papers  es  '11  prove 
to  yo'  how  't  was." 

"  I  dunna  want  to  hear,  an'  I  wunna  listen, 
aither,"  she  said.  "  Ef  yo'd  hed  ony  feelin's  o' 
shame,  yo'ld  never  ha'  coorn  by  me  again.  Tli' 
very  seet  o'  yo'  nieks  me  badly." 

He  picked  up  his  bundle.  "I'll  never  trouble 
yo'  ony  more,"  he  .said  gently.  "  I  felt  as  I  owed 
et  to  yo'  to  coom  an'  explain.  I'm  goin'  to  live  i' 
Canady — my  brother  James  went  theer.  They 
found  out  as  I  were  reet  enow  to  leave,  an'  they 
wrote  to  him,  an'  he  says,  'Coom  an'  welcome.'" 

Hannah's  searching  gaze  turned  again,  and  passed 
quickly  over  his  garments.  She  saw  that  he  was 
dressed  in  travel-stained  corduroy,  and  that  his  half- 
naked  feet  were  bleeding.  As  she  remembered  him 
in  the  bygone  past,  he  had  been  the  neatest  man  in 
the  country,  ever  (when  he  came  a-courting)  shining 
in  glossy  broadcloth  and  gaily-flowered  waistcoats. 
The  sight  of  his  poverty,  although  it  did  not  shake 
her  determination  never  to  forgive  him,  appealed  to 
her  womanly  kindness. 

"Yo're  none  well-to-do,  William  Barker,"  she 
said,  in  a  softened  voice.  "  Ef  I  can  help  yo'  i' 
that  way,  I  will,  for  th'  sake  o'  th'  days  afore  yo' 
used  me  so  ill.  I'm  better  off  nor  I  was  then  ;  I've 
heired  a  seet  o'  money  fro'  different  relatives." 

"No,  Hannah,  I  hevna  coom  for  money.  I've 
enow  to  pay  for  lodging  till  I  reach  Liverpool,  an' 
brother  James  lies  bowt  me  a  passage.  Well,  sin' 
yo'  wunna  gie  me  a  hearin'  I'll  go.  Et's  been  the 
on'y  wish  I've  hed  sin'  I  began  to  understand  things, 
an'  I  did  hoitp  an'  pray  es  I  mote  see  yo'  once  again. 
Good-bye,  Hannah  ;  God  bless  an'  keep  yo'." 

Tears  were  rolling  down  her  withered  cheeks 
when  he  went  away,  but  she  neither  moved  nor 


spoke.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  she  strove 
to  occupy  herself  with  her  household  cares,  but  a 
heavy  burden  oppressed  her,  and  .soon  she  went 
upstairs  to  her  chamber  and  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"To  think  es  he  should  coom  back  an'  look  so 
badly,  just  to  torment  me,"  she  murmured.  "Ai 
me,  et  were  hard,  harder  nor  I  thowt  such  a  thing 
could  be  !  But  I  did  my  duty  to  niysen'.  I  couldna 
pardon  him  when  he'd  ruined  all  my  days.  Poor 
lad  !  poor  lad  !  That  he  should  be  so  put  to  't  ea 
to  go  on  tramp,  an'  him  who  were  always  so  thrifty 
an'  so  neat.  Eh,  but  I  do  wish  I'd  pressed  him  a 
bit  more  to  tek  th'  money  !  I've  a  greet  lot  beyond 
what  I  know  what  to  do  wi'.  I  wonder  ef  I  could 
contrive  to  send  him  soom  afore  he  gets  to  Liver- 
pool ? " 

In  a  short  while  Johnnie  knocked  at  the  chamber 
door.  His  bright  young  face  was  flushed  with 
something  akin  to  anger. 

"Aunt,  I'm  afraid  you've  been  too  harsh  with 
that  poor  old  fellow  ! "  he  said.  "  He  staggered 
down  the  lane  as  if  he  were  drunk,  and  then,  when 
he'd  got  to  the  road,  he  crawled  upon  the  bank.  I 
went  down  to  see  what  was  wrong,  and  I  found  him 
shaking  all  over.  k%  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  got  up 
and  went  on,  and  fell  against  a  heap  of  stones.  He 
looks  about  worn  out." 

Aunt  Hannah's  heart  beat  painfully.  "Run 
back  to  him,  Johnnie,"  she  cried,  "run  back  at 
once,  my  legs  are  none  so  nimble  as  yo'rs.  I'll 
coom  es  soon  as  I  can.  Ef  he  speaks,  tell  him  es 
hoo's  coomin'.     He'll  know  what  yo'  mean." 

He  flew  downstairs,  and  she  followed  as  speedily 
as  the  sudden  weakness  of  her  limbs  would  permit. 
When  the  boy  knelt  beside  the  prostrate  man,  his 
ej'es  opened. 

"  I  thowt  I  wore  dead,"  he  gasped.  "  Broken  up 
wi'  trudgin'." 

"  You'll  be  all  right  soon,"  Johnny  said  cheerily. 
"  Hhh  coming." 

William  Barker  pulled  himself  up  to  a  sitting 
posture. 

"  I  couldna  bear  't,"  he  said,  "  her  to  be  so  hard 
wi'  me  efter  what  I've  passed  throngli.  Why, 
young  sir,  I've  been  thinkiu'  o'  her  blindly  for  forty 
year,  thinkin'  o'  her  every  day,  ay,  every  hour. 
Hoo  were  always  generous  an'  kind.  I'd  liefer  hev 
died  nor  hev  it  es  I  couldna  mek  her  forgive  me 
for  what  I  werena  really  to  blame  for." 

He  espied  Hannah  approaching  hurriedly  along 
the  road.  "Et  seems  to  me  es  hoo  hesna  changed 
a  jot  i'  her  looks,"  he  said  fervently.  "  I  canna  see 
very  clear,  but  hoo  appears  es  young  as  ever  hoo 
did,  an'  es  beautiful." 

When  she  reached  the  stone-heap  she  bent  over 
him  compassionately.  "William,"  she  whispered, 
"  et's  o'  no  use  tryin'  to  howd  aat.  I'll  forgive  yo' 
freely  sin'  yo'^■e  asked,  an'  yo'  mun  coom  up  to 
Grainsfoot  an'  none  think  o'  goin'  away  till  yo're 
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better.  For  owd  sake's  sake,  yo'  know,  William. 
See,  tek  one  o'  my  arms  an'  one  of  my  great  ne^'V'v 
Johnnie's,  an'  we'll  get  yo'  wliiiam." 

"  I  cauna  go  wi'  yo',  Hannah,  onless  yo'  promise 
to  lis'n  to  what  I've  got  to  tell." 

"  Well,  if  yo're  .so  set  on't,  I'll  agree,  but  ne\er  a 
word  till  we  get  iiulooi's,  mind  yo'.  Oh,  AVilliam  ' 
(she  sighed  heavily),  "I  never  thowt  es  yo'  an'  \\A 
ever  be  arm  i'  arm  again.'' 

"  Et's  good  to  be  wi'  yo',  Hannah,  et'.s  more  nor  I 
durst  huap.     I  little  dreamed  as  I'ld  walk  up  Ih' 
owd  lane  wi'  yo' 
once  more." 

They  paced 
along  .slowly,  for 
his  strength  had 
almost  gone. 
AV  h  e  n  they 
reached  the 
house,  Hannah 
led  him  into  the 
parlour. 

"Y(/  mun  lie 
down  on  th'  sofa 
an'  rest,"  she 
said,  "while  I 
set  aba;it  gettiu' 
yo'  a  cup  o'  good 
tea.  Johnnie 
"11  .sit  wi'  yo'  to 
keep  yo'  com- 
p'ny  till  I  get 
back." 

She  bustled 
away ;  the  old 
man's  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  long- 
ingly- 

"  Hoo's  a  good 
'un,  young  sir," 
he  said.  "Hoo 
always  were.  A 
true  heart  o' 
gowd." 

In  a  few 
minutes  .she  re- 
turned with  a 
t  ray,  covered 
with  her  finest 
damask  cloth, 
that  held  a 
(juaint  silver 
teapot  and  a 
cream  jug,  and 
porcelain  so  thin 
that  one  almost 
feared  to  lay  a 
finger  on  it. 

"Johnnie,"she 
said.     "  Yo'  can 
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leave  us  by  aarselves  for  a  bit  now.     Mester  Barker 

an'  I's  goin'  to  hev'  words  abaat  owd  times." 

The  boy  ran  off,  and  Hannah   filled  two   cups. 

"  Yo'  on'y  took  one  lump  i'  past  days,"  she  remarked, 

"an'  I  reklect  as  yo'  liked  a  good  douse  o'  cream 

wi't." 

AVilliam  put  out  a  trembling  hand.     "Hannah, 

ft's  too  good,  too  loovely.     Et's  a  vision.     An'  yo're 

a-goin'  to  sup  wi'  me  % " 

"Ay,  we'll  play  et  bein'  young  again,  William. 

Hev  soom  o'  th'  cowd  meat — et's  cut  thin — just  as 

yo'  used  for  to 
fancy  et." 

His  head  sank 
Ibrward  to  bis 
breast.  "Han- 
nah," he  wailed, 
"  I  canna  eat 
nor  drink  till 
I'vi-  towd  yo'." 

"  Well,  "  well, 
lad,  put  et  i'  as 
few  words  es 
possible.  Yo' 
munbehungry." 
He  lifted  his 
arms  until  his 
f.-ice  was  entirely 
hidden. 

"I  went  mad," 
lie  said  huskily, 
"ravin'  mad  th' 
iieet  afore  I  were 
to  be  wedded. 
Et  were  happi- 
ness es  caused  et. 
Yo'  mind,  may- 
lie,  es  my  grand- 
feyther  died  i' 
th'  madhouse.  I 
remember  ed 
nowt.  I  mun 
ha'  gone  away 
fro'  Milton 
Summat  took 
howd  o'  me  an' 
druv  me.  How 
I  got  i'  London 
streets  I  dunna 
know.  All  were 
forgot,  save  as  1 
looved  yo'  an' 
I'd  lost  yo' some- 
how. Harmless 
silly  I  were  efter 
a  while.  I've 
bin  ower  forty 
years  i'  a  work- 
liouse  'sylum, 
mongst  th'  mad 
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fowk.  .  .  .  Then,  a  month  ago  summat  seemed  to 
crack  i'  my  brain,  an'  th'  doctors  said  es  I  were 
cured.  I  minded  nowt  o'  them  years — novvt  et  all 
—  it  were  es  if  I  were  on  my  weddin'  eve  again. 
But  they  towd  me  all.  .  .  .  One  o'  em,  a  good- 
hearted  gentleman,  foun'  aat  wheer  brother  James 
hed  gone  an'  wrote,  an'  he's  alive  yet,  an'  I'm  agoin' 
to  him  i'  Canady." 

Hannah's  face  was  quivering  with  grief.  "  An' 
to  think  as  I  believed  ill  o'  yo',"  she  cried. 

"They  let  me  aat — they  'Id  hev'  gi'en  me  a  pass  to 
Liverpool,  but  I  refused  it,  for  I  felt  as  I  mun  coom 
to  yo'  an'  e.\plain.     So  I  tramped  et.     I  prayed  all 


th'  way  es  I  mote  find  yo'  happy  eyther  maid  or 
wife,  because  I  looved  yo'  so." 

The  spinister  rose  and  sat  beside  him  on  the  sofa. 

"William,  my  lad,  my  lad,"  she  said,  "I  looved 
yo'  too — looved  yo'  so  much  as  I  could  never  gie 
mysen'  to  ony  other  man.  Dunna  cry,  William,  et 
goes  through  an'  through  me.  Yo're  none  goin'  to 
Canady,  yo'  arena,— yo're  goin'  to  stop  wi'  poor  owd 
Hannah,  who  looves  yo'  a  hunnerd  times  more  nor 
ever  naa." 

And  with  a  tenderness  that  was  almost  maternal 
in  its  beauty,  she  clasped  his  grey  head  and  pressed 
it  to  her  withered  bosom. 


BALAAM:   "A   MINGLED   YARN   OF  GOOD   AND   EVIL 


By  the  Rev.  J.  REID  HOWATT. 


II.— TEMPTATION. 


Balaam  belonged  to  Jlesopotamia,  the  land  of 
Abraham  and  the  cradle  of  our  religion.  The  East 
is  conservative,  and  stray  gleams  of  the  light  which 
had  kindled  the  soul  of  the  Friend  of  God  could  not 
but  have  been  lingering  in  this  region.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  however,  it  would  have  come 
to  be  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  superstitions — 
astrology,  divination,  necromancy — all  that  the 
discipline  of  the  desert  was  to  burn  out  of  the 
hearts  of  Abraham's  descendants.  Balaam  could 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  the  errors  which  mixed  with 
his  faith  ;  when  the  light  is  dim  it  is  not  easy  to 
discern  the  true  character  of  the  things  we  are 
handling.  The  test  for  him,  as  for  every  man,  must 
be — was  he  faithful  to  what  light  he  had  ? 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  he  was,  up  to  the 
time  when  he  comes  on  the  scene.  His  name, 
meaning  "  Lord  "  or  "  Conqueror,"  bespeaks  some- 
thing of  the  far-reaching  influence  he  had  gained. 
Of  course  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  obtained  his 
strange  power  because  he  was  a  subtler  or  cleverer 
magician  than  others.  This,  however,  is  a  cheap 
and  easy  way  by  which  we  may  indolently  solve 
the  most  puzzling  problem.  Great  men  may  have 
many  faults  ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  great  in  spite  of 
their  faults,  and  not  because  of  them.  Balaam's 
whole  career  goes  to  show  that  with  all  his  supersti- 
tion his  faith  was  fixed  on  the  God  of  Abraham. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  to  follow  there  is  some- 
thing infinitely  pathetic  about  such  a  thought.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  hour  when  Macbeth  wended  his 
way  over  the  clouded  moor,  open-hearted.  God- 
fearing, at  peace  with  conscience  and  all  men,  till 
he  suddenly  encountered  the  temptation  which 
never  loosened  its  grip  of  his  heart  till  the  man  was 
ipade  an  utter  wreck. 

Balaam  fears  God  and  is  at  peace.  From  far- 
away   Moab,    however,    there   is    a  little    caravan 


on  its  way  to  him.  He  does  not  know  it,  does  not 
seek  it;  but  his  fame  has  gone  abroad,  and  on  the 
path  of  his  fame  his  trials  must  come.  Had  his 
light  been  lower  or  smaller,  his  happiness  would 
have  been  greater.     Envy  not  the  great ! 

Keep  an  eye  on  tliese  "elders  of  Midian"  who 
accompany  this  deputation  to  Balaam.  You  shall 
hear  more  of  them  anon  ;  they  will  not  be  found 
in  the  ne.xt  deputation  which  goes  from  Balak  ; 
you  shall  hear  nothing  more  about  them,  in  fact, 
through  all  tlie  three  chapters  which  make  up 
Balaam's  eventful  story.  This,  however,  is  only 
their  crookedness.  So  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of 
success  they  are  willing  to  be  at  the  front  ;  but 
when  Balaam  declines  to  come,  and  difficulties 
■  seem  in  the  way,  with  one  excuse  and  another  they 
hold  back.  Who  has  not  met  such  sprained  ankles  ? 
Keep  an  eye  on  them  :  they  do  not  pass  from  the 
scene,  they  only  glide  into  the  background.  These 
are  the  men  who  will  yet  do  what  Balaam  with  all 
his  incantations  could  not  do — bring  down  God's 
anger  on  His  people. 

Balaam  receives  tlie  king's  messengers  hospitably, 
and  lodges  them  for  the  night.  He  could  not  but 
have  been  gratified  at  their  coming  :  it  was  a  tribute 
to  his  power.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
other  effect  on  him  than  to  deepen  the  simplicity  of 
his  faith.  He  hearkens  to  all  that  is  said,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  servant ;  he  will  carry  their  message 
to  his  Master  and  let  them  know  what  He  says  :  it 
is  for  Him  to  decide.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  wa_y  he  does  this,  for  he  lays  the  matter  very 
faithfully  before  the  Lord,  only,  in  modesty, 
omitting  what  had  to  do  with  himself — "I  wot  that 
he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou 
cursest  is  cursed."  He  knew  better,  and  so  leaves 
out  the  poor  human  mistake.  His  midnight  prayer 
is  answered  :  he  receives  light  as  to  God's  will,  and 
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obeys  it  to  the  letter,  dismissing  the  messengers 
in  the  morning  and  firmly  declining  to  go  with 
them.  He  is  thus  delivered  from  his  first  tempt- 
ation. 

But  was  it  not  now,  when  his  tempters  were 
away,  that  the  real  temptation  began?  Can  you 
not  recall  a  temptation  before  which  you  fell  at 
last,  but  which  you  successfully  resisted  at  the 
first  ?  Was  it  because  you  had  more  moral  strength 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  ?  Possibly,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  morality  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  it  was  merely  an  affair  of  the  previous 
habits  and  customs  of  your  life.  You  had  been 
trained  in  a  certain  way,  and  when  this  particular 
temptation  came  on  you  it  simply  shocked  you  ;  it 
was  so  different  from  anything  to  which  you  had 
been  accustomed.  Once  it  had  shown  its  face, 
however,  how  you  thought  of  it,  brooded  over  it, 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  it,  till  you  discovered  that  a 
good  deal  miglit  after  all  be  said  in  favour  of  it  ! 
That  was  enough  ;  when  the  temptation  returned, 
it  did  not  seem  so  ugly  as  before — and  in  the  end 
its  toils  were  round  you.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
moral  strength  at  all,  but  of  habits  only  ;  you  had 
never  once  applied  a  moral  or  spiritual  test  to  it. 
The  religion  of  habit,  rather  than  of  conviction,  is 
a  poor  stay  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Balaam  is  to  be  honoured  for  the  completeness 
with  which  he  has  resisted  the  temptation.  He 
could  never  have  suspected  it  would  return  ;  there 
could  be  no  harm  then  in  thinking  of  what  might 
have  been  if  onlj-  he  had  yielded  ;  he  would  have 
been  rich,  exalted,  and  would  have  added  to  his 
fame  among  the  nations. 

Out  of  this  came  the  first  false  step.     When  the 


tempters  returned,  with  more  honeyed  words  than 
before,  he  parries  them.  By  the  old  habit  of  the 
religious  life  he  cannot  but  say  the  right  thing  still, 
even  while  he  is  inwardly  wishing  he  could  see  his 
way  clear  to  go  with  the  messengers.  "  If  Balak 
would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold, 
I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
to  do  less  or  more."  These  are  brave  words,  but 
they  come  automatically  now,  as  from  a  man  in  a 
dream.  His  heart  is  not  with  them  ;  his  heart  is 
with  the  messengers.  But  the  old  habit  of  his  life 
has  its  force  still :  he  must  go  away  and  pray. 
Unlike  his  first,  this  second  prayer  has  all  the 
marks  of  a  foregone  conclusion  :  the  man  prays, 
not  that  God's  will,  but  his  own,  shall  be  done. 
And,  with  a  slight  proviso,  God  seems  to  give  the 
permission  desired.     Of  course  ! 

Do  you  see  how  the  man's  steps  are  gliding? 
He  wants  to  go,  yet  does  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  is  wrong  ;  he  would  like  to  see  what  might 
come  of  all  this,  but  he  will  keep  his  conscience 
clear  !  Is  not  this  how  you  have  fallen  again  and 
again  ?  You  would  go  where  the  others  went,  but 
every  man  must  be  a  law  to  himself  ;  you  would 
only  look  on  and  learn,  you  would  take  no  part  in 
the  evil.  You  would  read  the  vile  book,  mei'ely 
for  information  ;  no  jot  of  its  poison  would  you  let 
enter  your  soul.  Did  you  escape  ?  Did  not  cir- 
cumstances you  had  never  anticipated  suddenly 
crop  up,  and,  ere  you  were  aware  of  it,  you  were 
sucked  into  the  vortex  ?  Yet  you  prayed  before 
entering  into  the  temptation  !  Yes,  but  to  whom 
did  you  pray  ? — to  God  or  your  own  heart  ? 

Balaam's  feet  are  now  on  the  downward  slope, 
but,  behold  !  it  is  all  paved  with  good  intentions  ! 


AVe  have  never  seen  a  more  attractive  issue  of  The 
Young  Woman  than  the  April  number.  Amongst 
other  interesting  features  it  contains  a  complete 
story  by  L.  T.  Meade,  entitled  "  Three  Diamonds  "  ; 
an  article  on  "  The  Engaged  Girl,"  by  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis  ;  "  The  Man  that  married  Mary,"  a  complete 
story  by  Ellen  Tl  orneycrof t  Fowler  ;  a  paper  on 
"  The  Factory  Girls  of  Yorkshire,"  by  One  of 
Them  ;  an  article  on  "  Refreshing  Sleep,"  by  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables  ;  a  sketch  of  ilrs.  Temple,  the  wife 
of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  One  who 
KnowsHer;  "Wallflowers:  anAprilIdyll,"byEmuia 
Marshall  ;  a  story  by  Fergus  Mackenzie  ;  and  other 
contributions  by  Mrs.  Esler,  W.  J.  Dawson,  etc.  etc. 
The  whole  number  is  splendidly  illustrated,  and 
there  is  no  cheaper  threepennyworth  in  the  market. 

Ant  young  man  who  wants  a  thoroughly  reliable 
and  marvellously  cheap  book  on  Etiquette  should 
get  Manners  for  Men,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  ("  Madge,"  of 
Truth.)  Some  of  the  best  chapters  have  already 
appeared  in  The  Young  Man.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  a  book  of  this  kind  without  descending 
to  the  trivial  and  the  commonplace,  but  Mrs. 
Humphry    has    displayed     remarkable    tact     and 


sagacity.  We  may  resent  her  advice  to  keep  the 
mouth  closed  while  mastication  is  going  on,  to  re- 
frain from  whistling  in  the  streets,  and  to  beware  of 
treading  on  the  passengers'  feet  when  entering  or 
leaving  an  omnibus,  and  we  may  feel  that  her 
solemn  announcement  that  "waistcoats  may  be 
single  or  double  breasted  "  is  somewhat  superfluous. 
But  the  book  contains  a  wealth  of  useful  informa- 
tion which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  nervous 
youths  who  are  just  finding  their  way  into  society, 
and  it  will  certainly  preserve  them  from  many  an 
embarrassing  situation.  It  is  attractively  got  up, 
and  gives  remarkable  value  for  a  shilling.  (London : 
James  Bowden,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.) 

We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Shan  F. 
Bullock's  new  book,  Binij  o'  Rushes  (Ward,  Lock,  & 
Co.,  2s.  6d.).  Those  who  are  enjoying  Mr.  Bullock's 
serial  story  now  appearing  in  this  magazine  will 
thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  this  delight- 
ful little  book.  Mr.  Bullock  is  unrivalled  in  his 
pictures  of  the  rural  life  of  Ireland,  and  he  is  so 
full  of  breezy  good-humour  that  we  always  put 
down  his  books  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  had 
a  good  time  and  are  the  better  for  his  company. 
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YOUNG    MEN     IN     PUBLIC    LIFE. 


IL_ON  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  London  County  Council  owes  much  to  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Its  work  and 
policy  have  been  largely  dominated  by  young  men. 
At  the  first  election  in  1889  an  exceptional  propor- 
tion of  young  men  were  returned,  of  whom  three — 
Mr.  Joim  Burns,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Benn — were  soon  promoted  to  commanding 
positions  at  Spring  Gardens.  The  second  election 
brought  in  a  fresh  hatch  of  young  men,  including 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
who,  although  only 
thirty-three,  took  to 
the  Council  a  repu- 
tation for  a  fine 
imagination  united 
with  great  practical 
ability  ;  Mr.  Edwin 
Cornwall,  who  at 
the  age  of  thirty- 
one  was  soon  found 
to  be  admirably 
qualified  for  the 
responsible  office  of 
Progressive  whip  ; 
Dr.  AV.  J.  Collins, 
his  brother  whip, 
who  was  only  two 
vears  older  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bull,  who 
had  not  reached  his 
thirtieth  birthday, 
but  was  speedily 
proved  to  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to 
the  somewhat  defi- 
cient administrative 
ability  of  the 
"  Moderate  "  party. 

The  passing  of 
the  few  intervening 
years  has  placed 
some  of  these  gentle- 
men in  a  more  questionable  period  of  life — in  the 
debatable  country  between  young  manhood  and 
middle  age.  But  if  their  public  life  were  to  come 
suddenly  to  an  end,  the  work  which  they  have 
already  accomplished  could  be  cited,  the  record 
that  they  have  already  made  could  be  quoted  to 
the  credit  and  for  the  encouragement  of  young 
men.  It  can  be  said  that  the  work  and  policy  of 
the  Council  woidd  have  been  distinctly  the  poorer 
had  it  lacked  tlieir  help.  This  being  so,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  able  and  willing 
to  be  of  this  public  service  thus  early  in  their 
lives  have  more  than  a  personal  interest.     In  con- 


nection with  the  London  County  Council,  Mr. 
Morley  once  spoke  of  young  men  dreaming 
dreams,  but  for  dreamers  of  this  type  its  labours 
have  assuredly  been  all  the  better.  It  was  signifi- 
cant of  much  in  the  method  and  morale  of  the  old 
Metropolitan  Board  that  it  scarcely  ever  attracted  a 
young  man  of  good  parts  and  generous  feelings. 

The  last  election  sent  to  Spring  Gardens  at  least 
five  members  stiU  in  the  spring  of  manhood — the 

Eail  of  Dudley,  who 
was  twenty-eight  at 
the  time  of  his 
nomination  ;  Lord 
Mountmorress,  who 
was  but  twenty - 
three  ;  Earl  Russell 
and  the  Hon.  Lionel 
Holland,  who  were 
thirty;  and  Sir 
William  Young,  who 
liad  just  turned 
thirty.  But  these,  it 
is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  are  young 
men  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent stamp.  It  is 
no  afi'ront  to  them 
to  say  that  it  was 
their  social  position 
lather  than  their 
signal  ability  which 
iL-d  to  their  selection 
for  the  fulfilment  of 
tlie  important  duties 
of  a  Councillor,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  can 
justify  their  early 
eiiMe  into  public  life. 
It  cannot  be  said  that 
they  have  all  made  a 
good  beginning.  Of 
thirty-eight  Council  meetings  held  during  his  first 
year  of  office.  Lord  Mountmorress — the  youngest 
Councillor — attended  only  twenty  ;  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  meetings  of  the  committees  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  his  lordship  was  present  at  only 
two.  Such  a  record  as  this  inclines  one  to  the 
belief  that  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  Mile  End 
in  March  '95,  the  young  Irish  peer  supposed  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  "  Moderate  "  success  in 
that  division  ;  otherwise  his  devotion  to  journalism, 
which  he  made  his  profession  whilst  still  in  his 
teens,  might  have  prevented  him  engaging  in  the 
contest.     There  is  not  even  this  possible  explanation 


MR.    W.    .T.    BULL. 
[From  a  Photo  by  Lomb«rdi  &  Co.,  13  Pull  Mall  Fast,  .S.II'.] 
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for  the  Earl  of  Dudley's  conduct  during  the  first 
year  of  his  membership,  in  being  absent  from 
sixty-six  out  of  the  eighty-three  committee  meetings 
to  which  he  was  called,  and  seventeen  of  tlie 
thirty-eight  Council  meetings.  The  Earl  of  Dudley, 
who  sits  for  Holborn,  may  learn  in  time,  however, 
the  difference  of  the  London  County  Council  as  a 
working  body  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  Sir  AVilliam  Young, 
and  Earl  Russell  give  promise  of  better  sustaining 
the  reputation  of  j'oung  men  as  good  workers  in 
public  life.  Mr.  Holland,  who  is  now  a  Member  of 
Parliament  also,  has  so  far  diligently  attended  to 
his  duties  at  Spring  Gardens,  and  has  been  of  good 
service  not  only  to  his 
party — "  the  Moderates  ''— 
but  also  to  the  Council  as 
a  whole.  A  barrister  by 
profession,  the  youngest 
son  of  Lord  Knutsford  is 
a  publisher  from  choice — 
a  partner  in  the  business 
of  Mr.  Edward  Arnold. 
Gifted  with  considerable 
powers  of  speech,  Mr. 
Holland  has  already  im- 
pressed his  personality 
upon,  the  Council  as  much 
by  his  strenuous  attention 
to  details  in  committee  as 
by  his  occasional  inter- 
positions in  debate,  ^^'itll 
the  House  of  Commons, 
the  L.C.C.,  and  a  private 
business,  Mr.  Holland 
must  be  one  of  the  busiest 
young  men  of  the  time. 

Earl  Russell  took  with 
him  to  the  electors  of  West 
Newington  the  prestige  of 
a  great  name  ;  but  he  had 
also  acquired  the  habit  of 
industry  as  a  member  of  the 
Cookham  District  Council, 

a  J. P.  for  Berkshire,  and  as  the  active  head  of 
his  firm  of  electrical  engineers,  which  is  known  as 
"  Russell  &  Co."  Earl  Russell,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  his  grandfather,  the  distinguished  statesman, 
gives  some  promise  as  a  speaker,  but  so  far  he  has 
been  of  most  service  to  the  Council  by  reason  of 
his  scientific  knowledge.  To  Sir  William  L.  Young 
the  L.C.C.  candidature  for  Fulham  in  1895  was 
absolutely  his  first  experience  in  public  life  ;  but 
he  has  done  well  enough  at  Spring  Gardens  to  ob- 
tain appointment  to  three  important  committees 
— "  Finance,"  "  Theatres  and  Music  Halls,"  and 
"  Rivers." 

Sir  William  Young  owed  his  successful  contest  at 
Fulham,  in  part,  to  the  influence  and  popularity  of 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Cornwall,  whose  years 
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are  just  the  same  as  his  own.  Although  only 
thirty-two,  Mr.  Cornwall  has  for  some  time 
possessed  a  sound  reputation  for  ability  both  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  committee  room.  Like  many 
other  men  who  have  come  to  the  front  of  late 
years,  Mr.  Cornwall  graduated  in  a  Parliamentary 
Debating  Society, — the  Fulham  Senate,  as  it  was 
called, — and  at  quite  an  early  age  was  Chairman  of 
his  local  vestry.  During  his  first  term  of  office  he 
sat  on  four  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the 
L.C.C,  and  attended  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
meetings.  With  such  a  record  it  is  not  surprising 
that  j\Ir.  Cornwall  .should  have  been  chosen  to  fight 
the  Liberal  battle  for  the  Parliamentary  represent- 
ation of  Fulliam  at  the 
last  General  Election.  His 
defeat  on  that  occasion  was 
the  first  check  his  public 
career  has  so  far  received, 
and  in  the  circumstances  a 
victory  was  all  but  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Cornwall's  part 
in  public  life  is  the  more 
noteworthy  in  that  he  has 
filled  it — with  such  credit 
to  himself,  and  to  young 
men  generally  —  whilst 
liuilding  up  a  large  busi- 
ness as  a  coal  merchant. 
In  his  case,  at  any  rate, 
an  early  acceptance  of 
public  duties  has  been 
quite  compatible  with 
substantial  success  in  com- 
mercial life.  It  may  be 
added,  too,  that  Mr.  Corn- 
wall is  as  popular  at  the 
Coal  Exchange  as  he  is 
on  the  County  Council. 
AVith  his  large  mental 
abilities  he  combines  con- 
siderable force  of  character. 
Some  of  his  constituents 
of  Fulham  could  tell  you 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  strike  of  "coalies," 
Ml-.  Cornwall  could  be  seen  loading  his  trolleys, 
and  delivering  fuel  with  his  own  hands  to  some  of 
his  poorer  customers  who  needed  it  most. 

Mr,  William  J.  Bull  might  almost  be  described 
as  the  "  Moderate "  counterpart  of  the  "  Progres- 
sive" Member  for  Fulham.  Mr.  Bull  is  but  a  few 
months  older  than  Mr.  Cornwall ;  he  gained  his 
first  experience  of  public  speaking  in  "local  parlia- 
ments," and  in  the  capacity  of  cliurchwarden  served 
an  early  apprenticeship  to  the  afi'airs  of  his  parish, 
and  as  Member  foi'  Hammersmith  entered  the 
L.C.C.  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Cornwall  in  1892  ; 
and,  although  he  is  now  a  prosperous  solicitor,  he 
has — to  use  his  own  phrase — been  "the  architect  of 
his    own    fortunes."     The    son    and    grandson    of 
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solicitors,  5Ir.  Bull  took  possession  of  an  office  stool 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  continuing  his  educa- 
tion in  the  evenings  at  the  EirkVieck  Institution. 
He  regards  the  well-known  Chancery  Lane  institu- 
tion as  a  kind  of  alma  viater,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
of  age  was  elected 
a  niendfer  of  its 
administrative 
council.  While  a 
student  Mr.  Bull 
started  the  Birk- 
beck  Literary 
Society,  and  was 
particularly  suc- 
cessful in  the 
shorthand  and 
drawing  clas-ses. 
He  practises  as  a 
solicitor  in  part- 
nership with  his 
brother,  the  title 
of  the  fir  in — 
Bull  &  Bull- 
reviving       that 

which  was  carried  on  two  generations  ago  by  his 
grandfather  and  greatuncle.  At  a  more  remote 
period  the  young  Councillor's  ancestors  gained 
distinction  in  various  ways — Admiral  Sir  Stephen 
Bull  and  Dr.  John  Bull,  the  composer  of  the 
National  Anthem,  being  of  the  number. 

The  young  man  who  wins  distinction  in  public 
life  has  to  work  hard.  Mr.  Bull,  for  instance,  gives 
on  the  average  thirteen  hours  a  week  to  the  work 
of  the  Council,  and  his  day  begins  at  6.30  a.m. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  three  committees — the 
Parks,  Theatres,  and  Bridges — and  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  last-named.  In  the  time  of  the  second 
Council,  Mr.  Bull  was  joined  with  Sir  John  Hutton 
and  Mr.  John  Burns  on  a  special  committee  of  three 
members  to  frame  a  schedule  of  wages  and  hours 
for  the  employees  of  the  Council.  In  Hammersmith 
he  is  ever  at  the  service  of  his  political  friends,  or 
of  the  public  generally  in  any  work  of  non-partisan 
character.  From  nine  to  ten  every  morning  is  set 
apart  for  interviewing  any  of  his  constituents  or 
neighbours  on  matters  of  common  concern. 

To  both  the  Vice-Chair  and  the  Deputy-Chair  ol 
the  Council  young  men  have  been  elected.  Quite 
recently  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn  '  and  Mr.  "VV.  H.  Dickinson 
sat  on  the  right  and  left  of  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  ; 
this  year  Dr.  Collins  is  Deputy  Chairman,  although 
the  Vice-Chairmanship  has  pas.sed  to  a  grey-haired 
member  in  the  person  of  Alderman  Beachcroft. 
Mr.  Willoughby  Hyatt  Dickinson  has,  of  course, 
made  almost  a  national  reputation  at  Spring 
Gardens.  He  was  not  thirty  when  returned  to  the 
fir,st  Council  in  1889,  but  before  it  went  out  of  office 
he  had  tilled  the  responsible  positions  of  Chairman 

1 A  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Bern) 
appeared  in  The  Young  Man  for  February  1894. 


of  the  Parks  Committee  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee.  It  was  the  mark  he 
made  on  these  important  committees  which  led  the 
Council  to  appoint  Mr.  Dickinson  as  successor  to 
the  late  Mr.  Firth  as  Deputy  Chairman.  There 
was  then  a  salary  (of  £1500  a  year)  attaching  to 
the  position,  but  at  that  time  it  was  one  which  took 
the  whole  time  and  energy  of  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  practically  at  the  head 
of  the  Council's  executive,  and  he  had  under  his 
control  the  whole  of  its  five  thousand  servants. 
Like  the  Town  Clerk  of  a  municipal  borough,  Mr. 
Dickinson  had  also  to  take  charge  of  the  interests 
of  the  L.C.C.  before  Parliamentary  Committees  and 
Royal  Commissions,  to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  to 
give  evidence  on  difficult  and  complicated  subjects. 
But  still  the  payment  of  a  salary — or  of  so  large  a 
salary — to  the  Deputy  Chairman  did  occasion  much 
criticism  in  the  Council,  and  it  says  much  for  Mr. 
Dickinson's  character  that  throughout  the  heated 
discussions  which  arose  on  the  question  not  one 
word  derogatory  to  it  was  spoken. 

From  quite  early  years  Mr.  Dickinson  was  trained 
for  public  life.  His  father,  a  country  gentleman  in 
Gloucestershire,  was  Liberal  Member  for  Stroud, 
and  the  promise  which  his  son  gave  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  of  achieving  distinction  in  politics  was 
dear  to  his  heart.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  called  to  the 
Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1884,  and  went  the  Oxford 
Circuit  for  several  years.  Not  until  his  election  as 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  did  he  abandon  the 
Bar  as  a  profession.  Mr.  Dickinson's  rich,  clear 
voice  and  fluent  manner,  his  indomitable  industry 
and  mastery  of  detail,  would  in  time  have  doubtless 
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won  him  distinction  in  the  Law  Courts,  as  they  so 
promptly  did  at  the  Loudon  County  Councih  An 
even  more  important  factor,  perhaps,  in  the  success 
which  lie  has  achieved  is  his  gentle  tact ;  in  his 
relations  with  members  of  Council  as  well  as  with 
its  employees  this  made  a  thorny  path  smooth.  Mr. 
Dickinson  is  again  a  private  member,  albeit  an 
Alderman,  at  Spring  Gardens,  but  his  interest  in  its 
work  appears  to  be  as  keen  as  ever.  But  some  day 
he  will  find  himself  in  the  larger  sphere  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  which  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  Stepney  at  the  last  election.  In  his  love 
for  London,  however,  Mr.  Dickinson  will  hardly 
admit  to  himself  that  there  can  be  more  important 
work  to  do  than  that  of  its 
great  municipality.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  inherited 
an  ancestral  home.  Brown's 
Hill,  Stroud;  but  he  has 
also  a  charming  villa,  called 
Bramblebury,  on  Wands- 
worth Common,  and  here 
he  spends  more  than  three 
parts  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Collins,  the  present 
Deputy  Chairman,'  is  just 
the  same  age  as  his  pre- 
decessor, and  equally  good- 
looking.  Unlike  Mr. 
Dickim-on,  however,  lie 
did  not  enter  the  L.C.C. 
till  1892,  when  he  had 
already  made  a  reputation 
in  his  profession.  He  is 
an  "old  boy  "of  University 
College,  and  about  twenty 
years  ago  was  "walking" 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. At  twenty-three  he 
was  one  of  its  house  sur- 
geons, and  at  twenty-four 
an  F.R-.C.S.  Devoting 
himself  more  particularly 
to  ophthalmia,  Dr. 
Collins'  professional  pro- 
motion   was    very    rapid, 

and  when,  four  years  ago,  he  was  asked  to  become 
Progressive  candidate  for  West  St.  Pancras  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Carrington,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  accept  the  invitation.  Although  he  continued  to 
practise  at  Regent's  Park  as  an  oculist,  Dr.  Collins 
applied  himself  with  thoroughness  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  municipal  duties  he  had  undertaken. 
One  need  not  scruple  to  say,  however,  that  a  genial 
presence  and  a  gift  of  pleasant  yet  efl'ective 
speech,  rather  than  hard  work,  have  given  him  his 
prominent  position  at  Spring  Gardens.  Like  Mr. 
Benn,  the  doctor  qualified  for  a  Chairmanship  by 
acting  as  the  party  whip,  and  never  was  a  whip 

'  Just  as  we  go  to  press,  Dr.  CoUiu.'i  has  been  elected  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 
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more  popular  with  his  party.  Dr.  Collins'  success 
socially,  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  that  of  a  rigid 
teetotaller.  He  is  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence 
on  physiological  grounds,  and  has  been  surgeon  to 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital  at  St.  Pancras  for 
eight  years.  Of  stalwart  build,  with  clear  bright 
eyes  and  fresh  complexion,  Dr.  Collins  is  certainly 
an  ornament  to  the  cause,  which  he  has  done  his 
best  to  advance  at  the  County  Council.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  London  interests,  the  defeat  of  the 
Doctor  in  '95  at  the  Parliamentary  contest  for  West 
St.  Pancras  was — party  politics  aside — not  altogether 
to  be  regretted.  Young  men  such  as  he  have  done 
more  good  on  the  L.C.C.  than  they  are  likely  to  be 
able  to  do  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  his  ap- 
]iointment  to  the  Deputy 
Chairmanship  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  prac- 
ticable had  he  been  a 
Member  of  Parliament. 

Dr.  Collins  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  the 
general  management  of 
which  for  the  time  being 
almost  fills  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  its 
Chairman.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  London 
County  Council  made  Mr. 
Webb  ;  in  fact,  it  might 
be  written  with  more  truth 
tliat  Mr.  Webb  has  made 
the  London  County  Council 
— what  it  is.  But  although 
Mr.  Webb  had  made  him- 
self famous,  when  only 
ju.^t  turned  thirty,  by  his 
book  on  "  The  London 
Programme,"  ere  he  was 
elected  for  Deptford  in 
1892,  the  Council  has  given 
liim  the  opportunity  of 
proving  that  he  has  ad- 
ministrative capacity  as 
well  as  skill  in  propaganda.  For  both  kinds  of 
public  work  he  has  had  good  schooling.  Having 
been  given  the  advantage  of  an  education  abroad — 
in  France  and  Switzerland — Mr.  Webb  was  sent 
into  a  City  office  when  about  fifteen  or  si.xteen.  He 
remained  there  for  four  years,  utilising  his  evenings 
for  self-culture  at  the  City  of  London  College. 
Then  he  competed  for  a  Civil  Service  appointment, 
and  was  exceptionally  successfuL  He  went  first  to 
Somerset  House,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  Colonial  Office.  After  obtaining  the  LL.B. 
degree  at  London  University,  all  his  leisure  was 
given  to  the  study  of  economics,  with  the  result 
that  he  became  lecturer  on  the  subject  at  the 
City  of   London   College,  and  one  of  the  leading 
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exponents  of  the  newly-tormed  Fabian  Society. 
He  also  wrote  Socialisvi  in  Encjland,  and  —  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Harold  Cox  —  The  Eight 
Hours'  Dai!. 

Nature  has  not  bestowed  the  gift  of  graceful 
speech  upon  Mr.  Webb,  and  he  has  been  at  no  pains 
to  acquire  it.  Nor  has  he  what  is  called  a  good 
platform  presence.  But  the  earnestness  of  his 
utterance,  the  abundance  of  his  facts,  and  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  marshalled,  give  him  a  power 


far  greater  than  that  of  many  a  more  ornate  speaker. 
His  figure,  familiar  as  it  is  at  Spring  Gardens  or  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  is  not  a  romantic  one  ; 
but  his  life  has  had  its  touch  of  the  romantic  in  his 
marriage  with  the  lady.  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  who 
collaborated  with  him  in  The  History  of  Trade 
Unionism.  With  his  marriage  Mr.  Webb  retired 
from  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  his  time  is  now 
given  to  literary  and  public  work. 

FREDERICK  Dolman. 


REMINlSCEiNCES    OF    DR.    HERBER    EVANS. 


By  M.  0.  EVANS. 


Dr.  Herber  Evans  was  born,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  in  a  sequestered  country  village  in  South  Car- 
marthenshire that  has  not  to  this  day  heard  the 
whistle  of  a  railway  train,  and  the  only  daily  event 
which  connects  it  with  the  great  world  is  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  mail  in  a  donkey-cart." 

"A  good  deal  of  nonsense,"  he  once  remarked, 
"has  been  said  and  written  about  a  born  orator 
and  a  born  poet.  Certainly  the  orator  and  the  poet 
must  be  born — to  begin  with."  And  it  was  so 
ordained  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  brilliant  pulpit 
orators  of  our  day  should  be  born  in  that  same 
neighbourhood  :  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Saunders,  the 
Eevs.  Emlyn  Jones,  Justin  Evans,  Morgan  Gibbon, 
Ossian  Davies,  Eynon  Davies.  They  all  seem  to 
have  inherited  the  sacred  gift  from  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  who  lived  and  laboured  here  for  many 
years  ;  and  he  was  believed  to  have  an  honoured 
place  in  the  apostolic  succession,  for  the  local 
tradition  is  that  here  St.  Paul  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Britain,  standing  on  the  hill  which  is 
named  after  him,  Penrhiwpaul.  In  any  event,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  associations  would  largely  account  for  such  an 
efflorescence  of  pulpit  genius. 

"  Our  greatest  preachers  have  come  from  our 
small  chapels.  How  can  you  expect  young  men 
to  commence  preaching  in  the  large  churches,  full 
of  I  don't  know  how  many  doctors  and  critics  ! 
Trawsfynydd  in  the  mountains  gave  us  our 
Williams  of  Wern ;  and  Llansannan,  that  never 
heard  a  railway  whistle,  gave  us  our  William  and 
Henry  Rees.  These  nurseries  of  our  great  preachers, 
and  greater  missionaries,"  Herber  Evans  often 
pleaded,  "must  not  be  neglected." 

His  grandfather  was  a  deacon  at  a  Congregational 
church  in  the  market  town  three  miles  away,  and 
hardly  ever  missed  a  meeting,  Sunday  or  week- 
night.  His  grandmother  was  a  lump  of  kindness 
and  good  -  nature,  who  could  not  give  a  can  of 
buttermilk  to  a  neighbour  without  concealing  a 
pound  of  butter  at  the  bottom.     His  father  was  a 


deacon  at  the  home  church  in  the  village ;  his 
mother  a  pattern  of  what  a  Christian  mother  can 
be — godly,  industrious,  intelligent,  affectionate. 
He  came,  therefore,  of  a  good  stock,  and  to  have 
been  brought  up  at  Penyrherber  was  to  have  some- 
thing to  live  up  to. 

It  was  in  the  open  air  at  Llanuwchllyn — just 
above  Bala  Lake — that  I  first  heard  him  preach. 
It  is  here  that  the  Welsh  river  of  life  takes  its  rise, 
and  here  it  was  that  some  years  ago  the  women,  old 
and  young,  after  a  hard  day's  work  on  the  farm, 
used  to  sit  up  to  the  small  hours  to  study  Dr. 
Lewis's  Compendium  of  Theology  ;  they  read  and 
studied  the  monumental  work  until  the  perspiration 
fell  from  them  like  beads.  Herber  Evans'  text 
was,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might."  I  had  come  fifty  miles  to  hear 
him,  and  was  abundantly  rewarded.  It  was  all 
so  new  :  the  splendid  presence,  the  musical  and 
impetuous  torrent  of  words,  the  power  and  range 
of  voice,  the  fresh  and  beautiful  ideas,  the 
triumphant  waving  of  handkerchief,  the  spiritual, 
mysterious,  poetical  thrill.  The  very  air  smelt 
wooingly  to  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  there 
rested,  as  it  were,  a  great  morning  glory  over  the 
primitive  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Our 
youthful  eyes  followed  the  preacher  from  the  field, 
as  though  we  expected  the  flowers  to  spring  up- 
where  he  trod.  His  text  that  day  was  also  his  life- 
motto.  It  contained  the  secret  of  his  success  so  far. 
Of  his  exceptional  talents  he  had  made  the  very 
best  use. 

When  seven  years  old,  his  uncle  had  offered  hini', 
sixpence  if  he  would  keep  still  for  ten  minutes,, 
without  moving  hand  or  foot.  It  was  a  tempting 
offer,  and  he  made  a  brave  effort ;  but  he  lost  the 
sixpence.  He  then  gave  himself  to  directing  and 
applying  the  superfluous  energy,  and  witli  greater 
success. 

At  an  early  age  we  find  him  behind  a  draper's 
counter  in  Liverpool,  making  the  best  use  of  him- 
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self,  doing  liis  beist  for  liis  master.  In  tlie  daytime, 
he  studied  tlie  art  of  putting  tilings,  so  essential  to 
success  in  his  business,  with  the  result  that  very 
soon  it  was  said  of  him  that  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  dress  a  window  or  serve  a  customer.  His 
friends  would  sometimes  playfully  remind  him  to 
the  last  that  he  had  never  lost  the  art  of  dressing 
the  window,  and  he  rather  liked  the  complirai.nt. 
At  night  he  often  kept  watch  nervously  on  the 
premises  by  himself,  and  sometimes  he  could,  hear 
the  bui'glar  shake  the  window  to  try  it,  while  he 
had  the  poker  in  the  fire  ready  to  give  the  late 
customer  a  red-hot  welcome  !  Like  George  Moure, 
"  he  did  his  best,  did  his  best  always,  did  his  best 
in  everything."  He  had  little  patience  with  those 
who  were  an.xious  to  leave  off  work  as  soon  as  the 
bell  rang.  "Why,  the  very  grindstone  gives  a  few 
turns  after  the  hand  has  left  it  1 " 

This  was  his  message  to  the  young  men  of  his 
age  :  "  Do  your  best.  As  Fowell  Buxton  used  to 
say  to  his  children,  'You  can  be 
what  you  will  if  you  only  make 
up  your  mind  to  it.'  And  do  not 
be  easily  discouraged.  Washing- 
ton lost  a  great  many  more  battles 
than  he  won,  but  at  last  he 
delivered  America." 

When  some  years  ago  he  broke 
do^vn  through  overwork,  the  pre- 
sent writer  was  asked  to  take  the 
services  for  him  one  Sunday.  Tlie 
idea  that  Herber  Evans  would 
himself  be  there  made  me  very 
nervous.  Inscribed  on  the  tablet 
in  his  vestry  I  read  the  words, 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 
It  recalled  the  Llanuwchllyn 
sermon,  and  it  did  not  help  mo.  He  came  into 
the  pulpit  with  me,  and  gave  out  the  hymns 
in  a  voice  "  like  a  band  of  music."  I  was  glad 
he  sat  behind  me,  for  then  I  could  not  see  him. 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  in  him  a  most 
attentive  and  encouraging  hearer:  "very  good," 
"beautiful,"  "wel-a-hai,"  as  the  manner  of  the 
Welsh  is  to  encourage.  At  last  I  got  through,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  only  one  good  lady  in  the 
gallery  fainted  that  morning,  and  she  liad  to  be 
carried  out. 

At  the  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon  somebody 
fell  from  a  chair,  and  Dr.  Evans  told  tliem  the 
story  of  little  Lord  Brougham,  who  tumbled  down- 
stairs and  broke  his  head,  but  apologised  for  the 
mishap,  saying,  "  Please,  mamma,  it  was  cracked 
before  \  "     I  forget  the  application. 

Mr.  William  Rathboue,  the  Liberal  candidate, 
liad  been  there  the  day  before,  and  the  town  was  in 
a  white  heat  of  excitement,  for  the  polling-day  was 
at  hand.  Mr.  Ratlibone  was  a  Unitarian,  "a  man 
without  a  religion,"  as  some  of  his  opponents  said, 
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and  therefore  a  man  most  unfit  to  represent  ortho- 
dox Arvon.  Innocently  enougli,  I  announced  my 
text  that  night  from  Matt.  xvii.  5,  "This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  It  was 
one  of  those  sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  our 
Saviour  which  only  very  young  people  are  clever 
enough  to  preach.  I  believe  it  would  have  passed 
muster  at  the  Stamp  Office  of  orthodoxy,  but  I  had 
not  been  at  it  five  minutes  before  another  gentleman 
was  also  at  it  in  one  of  the  pews,  holding  forth  far 
more  eloquently  than  myself.  I  could  not  make 
out  the  words.  I  could  only  infer  the  general 
tenor  of  his  remarks  from  his  gestures  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice.  It  seems  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  church,  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mr.  Rathboue, 
and  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  upset  the  election. 
It  was  only  when  Deacon  Humphreys  went  and  sat 
beside  him  that  he  was  at  last  pacified.  I  am  not 
i|uite  sure  whether  the  good  deacon  did  not  whisper 
something  in  the  gentleman's  ear  about  the 
preacher's  general  harmlessness 
which  had  a  soothing  efl'ect. 

After  the  service,  Dr.  Evans 
was  talking  to  me  in  his  genial 
and  inimitable  way  about 
preachers  and  preaching,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and 
said,  "  Do  you  know  what  many 
preachers  lack  nowadays  ?  They 
want  more  confidence  ;  they  have 
not  learnt  to  let  themselves  go. 
They  are  too  much  given  to 
a  monotonous  delivery.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  a  circus,  tell  me? 
If  so,  I  expect  you  have  seen  the 
riders  go  jog- a -jog,  jog-a-jog, 
jog-a-jog  round  the  ring,  round 
the  ring  ;  but  presently  they  take 
a  leap  in  the  air  and  clean  through  a  big  hoop, 
and  possibly  turn  a  somersault,  and  then  alight 
nimbly  and  gently  on  the  back  of  the  horse  they 
had  just  left.  So-and-so  was  here  the  other  Sunday, 
and  he  preached  capital  sermons  ;  but  I  told  him  he 
must  try  the  hoop  next  time.  However,  we  had 
something  to  help  to  break  the  monotony  to-day, 
anyhow  ! "  And  then,  with  a  merry  laugh  and  a 
cheery  word,  he  bade  me  good-night. 

To  his  students  he  would  often  say,  "  Remember 
that  '  the  business  of  a  painter  is  to  paint  ;  if  he 
can  do  that  well,  though  he  may  do  nothing  else, 
he  is  a  painter.'  The  business  of  a  preacher  is  to 
preach ;  and  whatever  else  you  may  shine  at,  if 
you  cannot  deliver  your  message  well,  you  are  no 
preachers.  Learn  all  you  can,  by  all  means.  Before 
1  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  college  I  was  invited  to 
succeed  the  great  Thomas  Jones  at  Morriston.  But 
I  knew  that  a  four-years'  training  was  not  a  day 
too  much,  and  they  waited  for  me  three  j'ears.  If 
I  were  beginning  as  a  student  again,  I  would  go  in 
for  the  best  degree  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  I  believe 
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■with  Dr.  Arnold  that  '  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  is 
best  taught  himself.'  But  remember,  the  business 
of  a  preacher  is  to  preach.  All  else  must  be  made 
subservient  and  contributory  to  that.  '  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'" 

It  was  by  taking  his  own  advice  that  he  became 
what  he  was. 

"  I  lost  four  pounds  over  the  County  Council 
Election  !  "  But  he  was  returned  at  the  top  of  the 
poll ;  nor  did  he  look  particularly  emaciated  after 
all. 

"  I  never  had  a  holiday  since  I  became  the  editor 
of  the  Dysgedydd  ;  for  it  comes  with  me  everywhere, 
and  I  can  never  put  it  down.  I  have  to  carry  it 
with  me,  like  a  soldier  his  knapsack,  wherever  I  go." 
But  he  thus  became  the  most  successful  editor  that 
magazine  ever  had,  and  its  circulation  was  more 
than  trebled  within  recent  years,  and  largely  because 
his  own  monthly  notes  were  so  eminently  fresh  and 
readable. 

He  was  often  highly  amused  at  the  then  Lord 
Hartington  yawning  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
speech  in  the  House  because,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, "it  was  so  awfully  dull."  "But  remember, 
yawning  never  made  anyone  a  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire." 

"  I  was  once  in  Liverpool  for  three  days  looking 
for  a  situation,  with  less  than  four  pounds  in  my 
pocket,  because  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
trouble  my  good  people  at  home.  But  it  was  the 
only  time  that  ever  I  did  seek  a  situation.  The 
situation  has  had  to  seek  me  ever  since.  The 
advice  which  Davies,  of  Cardiff,  gave  a  disappointed 
young  preacher,  who  thought  himself  sadly  neglected 
by  his  generation  was,  'Go  home  and  make  yourself 
a  necessity.'  So  say  I  :  do  your  best  to  excel,  and 
let  the  place  seek  you." 

In  his  lecture  on  Livingstone,  which  he  delivered 
hundreds  of  times,  he  used  to  say  that  when  asked 
as  a  child  what  he  was  going  to  be,  the  invariable 
answer  was,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  Scotsman."  For 
Livingstone  was  his  idol,  and  Scotsmen  seemed  to 
excel  in  every  department,  and  to  occupy  many  of 
the  best  positions  in  every  country  under  the  sun. 
If  Dr.  Evans  did  not  succeed  in  his  early  ambition, 
he  made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  own  powers, 
and  laboured  hard  to  "  provoke  to  emulation  them 
which  were  his  flesh,"  and  he  rejoiced  greatly 
whenever  any  of  his  countrymen  made  himself 
a  good  name. 


As  these  notes  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  younger 
readers  of  The  Young  Man,  I  should  have  liked  to 
dwell  on  some  other  features  in  his  character  and 
sources  of  his  strength,  such  as  his  love  of  hia 
mother,  his  love  of  nature,  and  especially  of  the 
spring-time,  his  love  of  books,  his  love  of  chapel,  and 
of  the  Day  of  Rest,  his  power  of  admiration,  his 
reverence  for  his  teachers,  his  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  his  friends. 

But  my  space  is  already  exhausted,  and  I  must 
conclude  by  saying  that  he  was  always  full  of 
encouragement,  and  a  wise  and  kindly  critic.  Seven 
years  ago  he  founded  what  he  called  a  Society  of 
Encouragers,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to  consider 
one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good 
works "  :  quite  a  new  Society.  He  had  long  been 
an  Encourager  himself.  Members  of  Parliament, 
scholars,  ministers,  journalists,  deacons,  servant- 
girls,  and  all  classes,  owe  more  than  the  world  will 
ever  know  to  his  generous  help  and  sympathy.  It 
aft'orded  him  the  keenest  pleasure  to  raise  £100  for 
this  invalided  brother,  and  £120  for  that,  to  enable 
them  to  take  a  voyage  or  to  consult  eminent 
physicians.      "  Brother  of  his  brethren  everywhere." 

Will  my  young  readers  not  take  the  Llanuwchllyn 
text  as  their  motto  :  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might "  ? 

He  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  Gospel  of 
Hard  Work.  With  tremendous  energy  he  threw 
himself  into  all  that  he  ever  undertook,  and  he  thua 
became  the  best  known  Welsh  preacher  in  the  world, 
nor  was  there  another  man  who  preached  so  often 
and  so  acceptably  in  the  two  languages. 

His  denomination  had  no  honour  in  its  gift  that 
was  not  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  in  countless  other 
ways — on  the  magisterial  bench,  on  the  School 
Board  and  County  Council,  on  the  Court  of 
Governors  of  the  Welsh  University,  as  lecturer,  as 
editor,  as  a  writer  of  racy  articles,  as  principal — his 
services  were  in  constant  requisition.  Thirty-five 
3-ears  of  his  best  life  he  gave  to  the  land  he  loved 
so  well,  and  most  momentous  years  they  have  been 
in  the  educational  and  political  development  of 
Wales. 

But  he  gave  his  strength  to  the  pulpit,  and  here 
he  was  at  his  best.  From  his  window  he  could  see 
Snowdon  ;  and  as  Snowdon  is  among  the  mountains, 
so  was  Principal  Herber  Evans  among  the  pulpit 
orators  of  Wales. 


YoD  say  that  you  thought  the  sermon  very  good 
when  you  heard  it,  but  when  you  came  to  take  it  to 
pieces  you  were  surpri.^ed  how  little  there  was  in  it  ! 
How  foolish,  then,  to  take  it  to  pieces!  Take  a 
steam-engine  to  pieces,  and  how  little  there  is  in  it ! 
Take  your  own  face  to  pieces,  and  your  mother  will 
be  ashamed  of  it.  Take  a  rainbow  to  pieces,  and 
see  how  ninch  remains  to  be  admired  !     We  must 


judge  by  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  not  by  pieces 
and  sections. — I)i:  Joseph  Parker. 

Was  the  trial  sore  ? 
Temptation  sharp  ?   thank  God  a  second  time  I 
Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master,  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot, 
And  ao  be  pedestalled  in  triumph. 

Browning. 
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By  the  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 


The  aim  of  culture  is  the  perfected  development 
of  the  whole  man.  Religion  has  sometimes 
opposed  the  schemes  of  culture ;  often  rightly 
enough,  for  these  schemes  have  been  often  only 
the  result  of  a  stupid  revolt  from  tradition. 
But  not  even  the  most  obscurantist  form  of 
religion  can  deny  that  we  possess  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty,  to  strive  after  culture  of 
mind.  It  must  be  the  will  of  God  that  the 
mental  faculties  should  be  trained  and  develope<l. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  right  to  mutilate  the 
powers  of  intellect  granted  us.  To  despise 
thought  is  not  only  foolish  but  sinful.  Thought 
is  the  medium  of  all  truth.  Eeligion,  so  far 
from  despising  thought,  concerns  itself  with  the 
largest  thoughts  and  the  noblest  ideas  that  can 
enter  into  the  mind  of  man.  Knowledge  is  the 
food  of  thought ;  and  the  purpose  of  all  religion 
is  to  give  man  the  knowledge  of  God.  The 
greatest  foe  of  religion  is  not  knowledge  but 
ignorance,  not  reason  but  superstition.  To 
give  up  reason  is  to  give  up  being  men.  To 
give  up  reason  is  to  give  up  God.  For  the 
world  is  built  on  reason.  God  has  given  us 
reason,  and  to  despise  the  gift  is  to  despise  the 
Giver.  Faith  must  be  rational  in  the  true  sense. 
Faith  is  not  more  surely  given  by  God  than 
reason  is.  If  we  are  to  renounce  reason,  why 
not  also  renounce  faith?  If  it  is  right  to 
trample  on  one  human  facultj',  there  can  be 
no  inherent  objection  to  trample  on  other 
faculties.  The  mind  is  liable  to  mistakes — 
so  also  is  the  heart.  If  reason  can  be  rightly 
sacrificed,  why  may  not  emotion  \  Should  men 
give  up  tenderness  of  heart,  the  sacred  pity  that 
makes  the  world  a  place  where  God  hovers  \ 
1^0  plan  of  life,  then,  can  be  a  true  or  complete 
one  which  does  not  give  a  place  to  culture  of 
the  mind.  As  Plato  says,  the  ideal  man  must 
be  harmoniously  constituted.  So  true  culture 
will  not  limit  itself  to  mental  education,  but 
it  cannot  neglect  it.  For  the  sake  of  the  mind 
you  cannot  neglect  the  body;  for  the  sake  of 
the  soul  you  cannot  neglect  the  mind. 

The  first  danger  which  mental  education 
meets  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  comes  second  in 
time,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  be  too  long 
neglected.  As  a  nation  our  progress  in  material 
things  has  outstripped  our  progress  in  intellectual ; 
and  as  individuals  physical  culture  comes  before 
mental ;  but  in  both  cases  the  former  should  only 
be  a  foundation  for  the  latter.  Most  young  men 
have  more  muscle  than  brains,  more  strength  than 
ideas.  This  is  to  some  extent  natural.  Some 
few  have  to  be  warned  against  incessant  mental 


overwork,  but  on  the  whole  the  greater  number 
need  to  be  driven  on  even  to  begin  serious 
thought.  Now,  the  same  natural  impulse  which 
makes  men  enjoy  exercise  of  body  makes  them 
enjoy  exercise  of  mind.  There  is  a  certain  innate 
sluggishness  to  be  overcome  in  both  cases.  A 
man  whose  mind  has  been  mostly  fallow  ground 
will  not  easily  take  to  the  mental  plough  and 
hoe,  but  when  he  does  he  will  find  the  natural 
law  operate  on  his  side,  the  law  which  ordains 
joy  for  the  sweat  of  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  Culture  means  cultivation, 
and  that  implies  the  care  and  method  and  toil 
of  the  husbandman.  The  power  of  concentrated 
thought  is  only  got  through  long-sustained  use. 
Reason  does  not  come  by  spontaneous  generation, 
any  more  than  life.  Reason  is  the  crown  of 
intiellect.  Wisdom  is  knowledge  organised  into 
life.  "  The  dry  light  of  reason,"  as  Bacon  calls 
it,  is  not  struck  off  as  a  spark  from  flint  and 
steel.  It  has  to  be  refined  and  super-refined, 
and  passed  through  rarer  and  rarer  media,  till  it 
becomes  a  light  dry  and  clear  and  pure,  fit  to 
examine  the  world  by.  Taste  for  what  is 
beautiful  and  true  in  art,  and  the  feeling  for 
style  in  literature,  are  capacities  which  come 
from  training,  and  at  last  become  instinct.  It 
is  no  lowering  of  the  standard  to  speak  of  the 
pleasure  of  intellectual  pursuits  ;  for  it  has  been 
ordered  that  the  legitimate  and  uncorrupted  use 
of  all  our  natural  powers  should  be  accompanied 
with  pleasure.  And  the  higher  the  power  the 
purer  is  the  pleasure,  as  if  to  tempt  us  on  to 
nobler  things.  So  the  pleasures  of  mind  are 
keener  and  more  lasting  than  the  more  material 
pleasures.  The  young  man  without  intellectual 
interests  is  preparing  himself  for  an  unhappy  old 
age.  But  effort  is  essential,  before  pleasure  is 
possible.  For  the  athlete's  joy,  the  joy  of  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race,  you  must  toil  terribly 
in  the  training.  For  the  scholar's  joy,  you 
must  "  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 
And  in  higher  regions  still,  for  spiritual  joy,  you 
must  be  willing  like  the  Master  "for  tlie  joy  set 
before  you  to  endure  the  cross  and  despise  the 
shame."  The  culture  of  any  part  of  a  man's 
being  is  its  own  reward.  It  remains  a  possession. 
In  this  region  of  the  mind,  you  recognise  a 
cultured  opinion  when  you  hear  it.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  thought,  the  result  of  a  broad  way  of 
looking  at  things.  It  is  not  a  trick  of  manner 
you  can  catch  by  watching,  but  comes  from 
serious  effort  and  honest  toil.  The  habit  of 
exact  thought,  if  it  is  to  be  a  habit  and  not 
an  occasional  accident,  is  only  got  through  dis- 
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cipline.  Much  of  our  religious  meditation  is  mere 
idle  dreaming — vacancy  of  mind,  not  thought. 
And  yet  when  we  think  of  it,  what  traitors  we 
are  to  our  race  by  our  neglect !  We  hang 
broken  branches  on  the  tree  of  life,  examples 
of  arrested  development.  For  the  physical  side 
of  man  seems  to  have  come  to  its  destined  end. 
But  there  is  no  limit  to  evolution  in  the  higher 
spheres.  The  bounds  of  knowledge  can  be 
extended  infinitelj'.  In  the  realm  of  nature,  in 
the  world  of  thought,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
task  set  before  men.  The  task  set  to  man  is  to 
conquer  the  world  and  make  it  his  own ;  not 
merely  to  occupy  it,  and  develop  its  material 
forces,  but  to  understand  it,  to  learn  its  secrets 
and  lessons.  It  is  humiliating  when  wo  think 
how  little  we  have  made  the  world  our  own,  by 
knowledge,  by  sympathy,  by  understanding. 
To  few  of  us  come  opportunities  for  original 
research,  but  to  all  of  us  come  opportunities  for 
exercising  our  minds,  and  gaining  power  to 
make  true  judgments.  We  need  not  fear,  in 
the  interests  of  God's  truth,  reverent  inquiry, 
and  scholarship,  and  increase  of  knowledge. 
We  may  fear  rather  lethargy  of  mind ;  we 
may  fear  intellectual  and  moral  indifference  ;  we 
may  fear  the  materialistic  ideals  which  judge 
truth  by  utility,  and  make  utility  mean  in- 
creased profit  or  pleasure.  "  For  God's  sake, 
gentlemen,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  I  beseech  you 
to  think." 

The  practical  value  of  culture  is  great.  Some 
of  its  benefits  may  be  mentioned.  Culture  will 
mean  a  certain  attempt  after  justness  of  opinion. 
Thought  gives  a  quality  of  abstraction  which 
makes  the  little  things  of  life  appear  little.  It 
gives  a  fine  insight  into  the  value  of  things, 
and  settles  their  relative  importance,  and  should 
therefore  be  to  us  the  necessary  corrective  of 
our  common  commercial  standards.  It  would 
keep  us  from  the  vulgar  judgment  of  men 
according  to  rank  or  wealth,  and  from  the 
vulgar  judgment  of  things,  which  sacrifices 
beauty  to  utility.  Then,  culture  ought  to  be 
the  servant  of  religion,  if  only  by  widening 
the  outlook.  Many  of  the  mistakes  of  religion 
are  due  to  lack  of  it.  It  preserves  from  zeal 
without  knowledge.  It  should  keep  a  man  from 
going  to  Genesis  for  his  science,  and  to  the 
modern  novel  for  his  theology.  Largeness  of 
view,  breadth  of  interest,  would  save  from  the 
petty  narrowness  which  disfigures  so  many 
characters.  Again,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
of  men,  of  books,  of  history,  of  thought,  is  an 
unfailing  antidote  to  narrow  conceit.  Pride  of 
intellect  is  due  to  want  of  intellect,  and  is  a 
sign  of  insufficient  culture.  For  culture  brings 
humility  along  with  self-respect,  and  these  two 
qualities  are  always  found  together.  It  is  ignor- 
ance which  makes  rash  judgments,  and  settles 
tilings  by  prejudice.  Culture  makes  a  man  bigger 
than  his  hahiiai.     It  is  the  cure  for  the  swelled 


head.  It  saves  from  provincialism  of  intellect, 
which  is  not  a  matter  of  locality.  True  culture 
would  also  give  a  liberality  of  sympathy,  and 
magnanimitj'  of  mind,  which  should  help  us  to 
fulfil  Christ's  command  to  love  one  another. 

Eut  most  of  all,  may  be  emphasised  the  moral 
value  of  intellectual  pursuits.  If  you  would 
keep  the  body  under,  you  must  live  above  it, 
and  that  means  practically  that  you  must  have 
interests  above  the  body.  It  is  not  merely  that 
a  man  may  thus  be  saved  from  the  freakishness, 
and  follies — • 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  liead 
Tliat's  to  be  let  unl'iunislied  ; 

but  he  will  also  to  a  large  extent  be  saved  from  the 
fierce  assaults  from  an  evil  environment,  and  from 
his  own  evil  passions.  Purity  of  heart  and  mind 
is  not  a  negative  state  :  it  is  an  active  state  of  love 
for  what  is  pure  and  true  and  beautiful.  When 
the  City  of  Mansoul  is  besieged,  and  the  fight 
presses  sore,  you  dare  not  leave  any  entrance 
undefended.  And  when  you  are  hard  bestead 
by  an  overmastering  sin,  a  besetting  temptation. 
here  is  one  strategical  move  approved  by  all 
masters  of  this  craft  of  war.  You  must  garrison 
the  mind  with  noble  thoughts  and  pure  desires. 
"  Not  the  mouse,  but  the  hole,  is  the  thief,"  is 
a  Talmudic  proverb.  The  empty  mind  is  the 
devil's  opportunity.  Most  of  the  sins  of  youth 
are  fostered  by  emptiness  of  mind,  by  sheer  lack 
of  intellectual  interests.  This  kind  go  not  out 
except  by  prayer  and  fasting ;  and  can  only  be 
kept  out  by  claiming  the  whole  territory  for 
higher  things.  With  all  his  sweet  home  train- 
ing, and  a  mother's  prayers,  and  his  own  good 
intentions,  how  can  a  young  man  expect  to  be 
saved  from  the  hell  of  his  own  passions,  and 
from  the  crowding  seductions  of  the  streets, 
which  pluck  him  by  the  elbow  at  every  turn,  if 
he  has  no  interests  that  claim  his  mind,  and 
is  living  an  aimless  mental  life  ?  "  Mark 
Eutherford,"  in  a  chapter  wonderful  for  its 
delicate  psychological  study,  tells  how  he  over- 
came the  temptation  which  wine  had  gradually 
assumed  over  him.  He  found  that  his  intel- 
lectual interests  were  suffering  from  his  tempta- 
tion, and  he  determined  that  he  would  not  allow 
his  life  to  become  thus  debased.  He  played  his 
love  of  reading  and  thinking  over  against  the 
tempter,  and  drove  him  out.  He  conquered  not 
by  brute  strength  but  by  strategy. 

The  approved  methods  of  attaining  culture 
must  be  mentioned  briefly.  Matthew  Arnold 
gives  these  three,  and  in  this  order :  reading, 
observing,  thinking.  The  order  may  be  accepted 
not  as  one  of  merit,  but  only  because  the 
purpose  of  reading  and  observing  is  to  lead  up 
to,  and  to  give  material  for,  thinking.  Reading 
is  the  easiest  and  simplest,  lying  to  the  hand  of 
everyone.  Observing  would  comprise  knowledge 
of  men  and  the  world,  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
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nature  and  in  art,  and  even  science  in  its 
practical  aspects.  It  is  a  wide  region  of  choice. 
AVe  often  limit  culture  to  knowledge  of  books. 
Books  must  always  take  an  important  place  in 
culture,  but  they  are  only  one  instrument  of 
culture.  Nay,  reading  is  only  a  means  to  a 
means.  For  the  chief  instrument  of  culture  is 
thought,  and  books  have  their  place  as  an  in- 
ducement to  thought.  Literature  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  develop  sound  judg- 
ment, and  taste,  and  intelligence.  There  is  a 
narrowness  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  religion. 
]\[any  a  man  is  the  victim  of  his  own  learning. 
Pedantic  shortsightedness,  and  even  a  strange 
obliquity  of  vision,  often  come  from  mere  book- 
ishness.  The  object  of  all  education  is  to  form 
the  mind,  not  merely  to  furnish  it  with  in- 
formation, even  the  best  that  books  can  give. 
Information  is  useful,  and  necessary,  to  give 
data  for  making  judgments,  and  arriving  at 
decisions.     It  is  thought  which  is  the  instrument 


of  mantal  culture.  John  Foster,  in  a  letter  to  a 
correspondent,  remarked  that  in  the  review  of 
life  we  shall  see  that  perhaps  the  worst  fault 
was  that  we  had  thought  far  too  little.  Even 
in  the  interests  of  religion  we  are  called  upon  to 
gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind.  What  wo  need 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  our  nature,  is  to 
realise  the  sacredness  of  life,  and  so  to  have  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty.  We  will 
be  saved  from  the  vanity  of  some  intellectual 
pursuits,  by  feeling  the  true  religious  sacredness 
of  mind.  It  is  a  gift  from  God,  and  should  be 
consecrated  to  Him.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind." 

"  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  tliinU  on  these  things." 


D  A  N  E  S'     INN. 


By  ARTHUR  MURSELL. 


A  JiAN  in  search  of  an  idea  is  like  a  man  in  search 
of  a  sneeze  ;  he  stares  vacantly  into  space,  with  a 
bewildered  expression  of  pain  upon  his  features, 
until  relief  comes.  But  the  sneeze  is  generally 
more  punctual  than  the  idea,  putting  itself  in 
evidence  with  demonstration  and  despatch  ;  whilst 
the  idea  is  frequently  so  coy  and  evasive  that  it  is 
only  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

But,  to  a  certain  old  gentleman  in  the  Strand, 
the  sneeze  and  the  idea  seemed  to  come  simul- 
taneously the  other  day,  for,  after  looking  steadfastly 
at  the  vane  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Clement  Danes' 
for  about  two  minutes,  as  it  glittered  in  the.  sun, 
he  exploded  into  a  violent  sneeze,  and  darted  across 
the  street  with  a  fixity  of  purpose  which  seemed 
alarmingly  reckless  of  the  effect  of  the  traffic  upon 
life  and  limb.  He  did  not  relax  his  energy  till  his 
top-hat  appeared  from  beneath  the  necks  of  a  maze 
of  horses,  and  he  stood  upon  the  causeway  at  tlie 
end  of  Wych  Street,  mopping  the  moisture  from 
his  bald  head  with  a  silk  bandanna,  cheerfully 
unconscious  of  the  choice  personalities  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  from  the  drivers  of  growler,  'bus,  and 
hansom,  whose  progress  his  rashness  had  impeded. 

"Where's  Danes'  Inn,  please?"  blandly  inquired 
the  old  gentleman  of  one  of  the  Jehus  who  were 
upbraiding  him. 

"  D'yer  expect  to  find  Danes'  Hiun  in  the  crown 
of  yer  'at,  guv'nor  ? " 

"  No,  my  friend  ;  but  I  wouldn't  object  to  find 
the  crown  of  my  liat  in  Danes'  Inn." 

"You  wouldn't?     Then  you'd    better  foUer  it," 


said  a  red-faced  cabby,  who  had  drawn  his  hansom 
close  to  the  kerb  on  which  tlie  inquirer  was  stand- 
ing. With  this  he  gave  the  hat  a  dexterous  tilt 
with  the  handle  of  his  whip,  which  sent  it  flying 
through  a  small  gateway,  on  which,  in  dingy  but 
large  and  legible  letters,  the  words  "Danes'  Inn" 
were  conspicuous. 

Instead  of  resenting  this  very  literal  translation 
of  his  words,  the  old  gentleman  thanked  his  director, 
and  followed  his  hat  through  the  barred  gate  ;  and, 
l)icking  it  up  from  the  flagstones,  began  to  read 
the  various  names  which  were  painted  up  at  the 
entrance,  to  indicate  the  denizens  of  the  Inn. 
After  a  short  perusal  of  this  local  directory,  his 
eye  soon  lighted  on  the  two  names  and  the  number 
of  the  chambers  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  And 
he  presently  found  the  names  repeated,  the  one  in 
black  paint,  and  the  other  on  a  brass  plate,  on  the 
door  of  a  set  of  chambers. 

"  Lucky  I  borrowed  the  good  wife's  latchkey,' 
said  the  old  gentleman,  admitting  himself,  when 
he  found  that  only  Echo  answered  to  his  knock. 

He  strode  into  a  pretty  and  simply-furnished 
sitting-room,  and  flinging  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair,  gave  himself  up  to  the  relief  that  came  from 
the  welcome  stillness  after  the  roar  of  the  hot  and 
noisy  street.  Two  teacups  were  on  the  table,  and 
an  odour  tilled  the  room  which  hinted  that  the 
briar-roots  which  lay  upon  the  mantelpiece  had 
been  in  recent  use. 

The  names  upon  the  door  outside  were  simply 
"  Mr.  Horace  Giffen  "  and  "  Jlr.  JIusweU  Templeton." 
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THE   YOUNG  MAN 


But  if  the  owner  of  the  bald  head  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  turn  up  the  two  names  in  the  fat 
Medical  Directory  which  lay  upon  a  side-table,  he 
would  have  found  these  same  two  names  enshrouded 
with  academic  letters  of  various  significations,  and 
indicative  of  a  successful  course  of  study  by  which 
one  had  earned  the  designation  "D.P.H.,"  and  the 
otherthatof  "F.R.C.S." 

He  had  no  need  to  look  up  these  honours,  for 
he  was  prouder  by  far  of  them  than  the  earnest 
and  striving  young  practitioners  whose  diligence 
they  rewarded  ;  and,  with  a  slight  sense  of  gulping 
at  the  throat,  he  restlessly  crossed  the  passage  to 
another  room,  with  fittings  and  appliances  for  pro- 
fessional consultation  conspicuous  in  its  furniture. 

"  Aud  this  is  the  consulting- room  ! "  mused  the 
visitor.  "Well,  if  people  mud  be  ill  or  injured, 
it  will  be  no  ill  wind  that  drives  them  to  the 
sympathy  and  skill  they  are  certain  to  find  here." 

He  crossed  to  the  sleeping-room,  where  the  two 
young  men's  beds  were  ranged  side  by  side.  The 
visitor  stood  still  a  moment,  poured  out  some  water 
into  the  cool  basin,  and  laved  his  head. 

"It  seems  but  yesterday  that  they  were  children  ; 
and  I  can't  recall  a  day  when  they  ever  gave  me, 
or  those  who  loved  them,  a  real  anxiety  or  care ;  " 
and  the  bald  head  sank  on  one  of  the  white  pillows 
and  kissed  it  many  times. 

"  Let  me  make  this  nxy  consulting-room,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  the 
bed  ;  and,  rising,  he  drew  his  band  across  a  pair  of 
dimming  eyes,  which  caught  sight  of  the  portrait  of 
a  lady  on  the  wall.  The  eyes  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  pillow.  "His  mother!  I  wonder  if  she  saw 
me.  Perhaps  she  did.  There  are  more  in  this  room 
than  I  can  see.     God  bless  and  guide  them  both  !  " 

With  that  the  old  man  went,  vigorously  clearing 
his  throat  the  while,  into  the  room  he  had 
first  entered,  and,  unfolding  a  pouch,  he  began 
abstractedly  to  till  one  of  the  pipes  that  were 
scattered  in  the  rack  ;  and  the  white  spirals  had 
only  just  begun  to  answer  the  striking  of  his  match 
and  the  puffing  of  his  lips,  when  the  click  of  the 
latchkey  in  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  two  young  men  into  the  room,  one  of  whom 
greeted  him  as  "  pater,"  and  the  other  as  "  uncle." 

The  cousins  were  within  two  years  of  the  same 
age  ;  one  fair,  tall,  blue-eyed  ;  the  other  shorter, 
darker,  with  his  keen  eyes  made  more  studiously 
intent  by  a  pair  of  glasses  ;  both  full  of  intelligence, 
and  beaming  with  affection,  fun,  and  hope. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  patient,  old  man,"  said  Giffen, 
turning  to  the  other. 

"  A  pretty  jolly  -  looking  one,  and  taking  his 
narcotic  with  commendable  resignation  ;  but  more 
welcome  than  a  dozen  patients,  badly  as  I  want 
'em,"  said  the  son. 

"  I  had  the  hump  just  now,  but  it  is  subsiding 
under  the  fumes  of  this  tobacco  ;  and  as  I  look  upon 
the  old  man's   red  face,  the  sun  seems  struggling 


through  the  clouds.  But  how  did  you  get  in, 
uncle  ? " 

"  Be  thankful  it  isn't  a  bailiff  in  possession,  young 
gentleman  ;  and  mind  how  you  talk  about  red 
faces  to  handsome  men  with  fresh  complexions. 
We  are  so  near  the  Law  Courts  that  you  will  be 
calling  me  fieri  facias  presently.  I  borrowed  the 
mater's  key,  or  I  should  have  had  to  cool  myself 
upon  the  doorstep  till  you  came  in." 

"  We're  not  always  on  the  outlook  for  aristocracy, 
though  both  the  collar-dresser  and  the  milkman  are 
represented  in  the  card-basket.  But  now  that  my 
uncle  has  honoured  us,  I  shall  remember  that 
Hamlet  was  a  Dane,  and  when  I  lie  awake  I  shall 
invoke  my  prophetic  soul  to  greet  something  more 
substantial  than  the  ghost  of  that  beloved  relation." 

"  i\ly  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,"  suggested 
the  son ;  "  rusty  blacks,  shiny  trousers,  and  a 
decidedly  unorthodox  cravat.  But  I  think  the 
Princess  of  Wales  is  a  Dane  too,  and  she  would  be 
a  prettier  and  more  profitable  visitor  to  Danes'  Inn 
than  Hamlet  with  his  inky  cloak.  I  wish  she  would 
have  a  fit  of  hysteria  in  the  Strand,  and  be  brought 
in  here  during  my  visiting  hours.  It  would  be  the 
making  of  a  zealous  young  F.R.C.S.  who  is,  like 
Mr.  Micawber,  '  waiting  for  a  spring.'  But  I  think  I 
heard  a  ring.  Show  the  patient  into  the  consulting- 
room,  James.  Oh,  I  forgot,  James's  livery  has  not 
come  home  yet,  and  James  himself  is  at  present  an 
unwritten  foye.     I  had  better  open  the  door  myself." 

"  Well,  who  was  it  1 " 

"  Only  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  wanted  to 
know  if  you  were  a  chiropodist.  I  told  him  no, 
we  were  clear-starchers." 

"  Whatever  did  you  tell  him  that  for  "i  We  might 
have  persuaded  him  to  make  a  treaty  with  a 
certain  firm  of  match-makers,  who  only  deal  in 
British  timber,  and  coin  his  understanding  into 
matches,  and  substitute  a  Norwegian  limb,  and  pay 
us  the  difference  for  the  ad\'ice.  Really  you  ought 
to  go  and  call  him  back.  If  he  has  a  wooden  leg  he 
can't  have  got  very  far ;  two  to  one  he  has  stuck 
fast  in  one  of  those  holes  you  have  made  in  the 
entry  to  cause  the  people  to  sprain  their  ankles." 

"Well,  well,  tell  me  how  many  patients  have 
found  their  way  to  Danes'  Inn,"  said  the  senior 
Templeton.  "  I  did  my  best  to  be  run  over,  that  I 
might  liring  a  compound  fracture  to  the  influence  of 
the  Rontgen  ray,  and  be  killed  with  all  the  latest 
improvements.  By  the  bye,  is  there  likely  to  be  a 
vacancy  for  a  night  porter  in  Danes'  Inn?  I've 
fallen  in  love  with  the  watch-box.  A  man  might 
spend  a  green  old  age  there.  There's  a  freedom  from 
anxiety  and  an  otium  cum  dignitate  about  it  which 
takes  my  fancy.  Could  I  not  bespeak  your  vote 
and  influence,  as  Danes  of  discernment  ? " 

"Well,  dad,  your  application  shall  have  due 
attention  from  the  Court — Inn,  I  mean— though  it 
is  my  professional  opinion  tliat  the  post  might  prove 
more  favourable  to  the  development  of  rheumatism 
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than  good  temper,  and  that  your  accustomed  render- 
ing of  the  air  '  Away  with  melancholy '  would  not 
be  conducive  to  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  grounds  of  economy, 
too,  I  think  the  proposal  is  open  to  exception." 

"Economy?  Why,  what's  that  to  do  with  it? 
Do  you  think  Diogenes  would  want  more  baccy  than 
tlie  Inn  could  afford,  to  reconcile  him  to  his  tub  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't  that.  But  it  is  a  question  between 
the  doctor  and  the  carpenter.  There  is  a  slimne-ss 
about  the  present  respected  occupant  of  the  post  in 
question  which  is  by  no  means  observable  in  tlie 
present  applicant.  At  present  the  snail  and  Ins 
shell  are  happily  adapted.  But  if  'my  father  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived'  is  to  haunt  the  sentry-box  of 
Danes'  Inn,  the  joiner's  bill  would  be  alarming,  for 
the  item  of  enlargement.  And  if  that  '  habit '  is  to 
be  changed  to  fit  the  existing  arrangement,  the 
resources  of  science  will  be  largelj'  overtaxed." 

"Well,  I  won't  begin  my  canvass  to-day.  But 
tell  me,  how's  business,  before  I  go." 

"  Oh,  lots  of  patients.  The  cry  is,  still  they 
come.  Let  me  look  into  my  ledger.  Dustman 
came  to  have  piece  of  coal  taken  out  of  his  eye. 
Old  lady  from  Law  Courts  declared  that  Mr.  Justice 
'Awkins  tad  frightened  her  into  hysterics  ;  and 
when  I  proposed  to  examine  her,  she  said  she  had 
been  examined  and  cross-examined  till  she  thought 
it  was  high  time  she  obtained  her  degree.  Set 
collar-bone  for  a  little  bny  who  had  been  knocked 
down  while  selling  evening  papers.  Couldn't  pay 
nothink  ;  but  said,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to 
call  out  '  hall  the  winners,'  he'd  shout  my  name  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  as  having  won  the  Derby." 

"A  large  but  hardly  a  lucrative  practice  j^ours, 
my  boy.  Halloo,  what's  that?  Forget-me-nots 
between  the  leaves  of  a  young  surgeon's  day-book. 
This  looks  suspicious." 

The  young  doctor's  brow  grew  serious,  and  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  rubbed  his  spectacles  ere  he 
answered — 

"  Ah,  that  is  my  best  fee.  But  I  shan't  get 
another  from  the  same  patient.  Read  that  letter. 
It  is  from  a  little  girl  who  was  my  last  patient 
at  the  Hospital  before  I  left." 

The  father  read  the  letter,  and  great  tears  rolled 
down  his  face  as  he  scanned  the  lines.  It  told  of  a 
motherless  home,  of  violence  and  ill-usage.  A  very 
common  tale ;  too  common,  perhaps,  to  draw  tears 
from  old  men's  eyes,  inured  to  the  daily  hardships 
of  the  world.  But  it  said  that  the  courage  to  tell 
its  sad  and  simple  story  liad  been  inspired  by  a 
young  man's  sympathy.  It  said  the  memory  of  his 
kind  face  and  helpful  tone  emboldened  the  weak, 
thin  hand  to  take  the  pen  and  scrawl  the  grateful 
lines.  And  it  ended  thus  :  "  You  know  I  was  a 
little  flower-girl  when  I  was  well,  and  could  run 
about  ;  but  after  that  gipsy  beat  and  robbed  me, 
and  after  I  got  wet  and  took  my  cough,  I  grew  too 
weak — but  I  told  you  all  about  it  in  the  Hospital. 


And  it  was  the  way  you  li.'itened  to  me  that  made 
me  dream  so  much  about  you  when  the  fever  got 
worse.  But  I  asked  a  nurse,  who  looked  kind,  to 
let  me  send  a  letter  to  another  flower-girl  I  know, 
and  ask  her  to  come  to  see  me.  And  she  came  ; 
and  I  got  her  to  bring  me  these  few  flowers  which 
I  send  to  you.  I  told  her  to  be  sure  and  bring 
forget-me-nots  ;  and  I  hope  you  won't  forget  your 
grateful  little  friend — Patsie." 

"  I'd  keep  those  flowers  in  my  Bible,  my  boy,  if  I 
were  you,"  said  the  father,  with  a  hoarse  voice,  "  and 
I  would  keep  them  at  the  place  where  it  says  '  their 
angels  always  behold  the  face  of  God.'  You  might 
have  a  worse  remembrancer  up  yonder  than  poor 
little  Patsie." 

"  Yes.  She  died  three  weeks  ago.  But  she  knew 
me  when  I  called  ;  and  her  delirium  calmed,  and 
she  smiled  when  I  kissed  her  tiny  face." 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  silence,  and  then  old 
Templeton  tumbled  to  his  feet  and  began  searching 
for  his  hat. 

"  Well,  you  haven't  done  badly  for  a  first  week 
in  practice.  You'll  have  your  names  on  big  brass 
plates  in  Harley  Street.  Good -night,  my  lads. 
God  bless  you  1  " 

And  when  the  old  man  got  to  his  suburban  home, 
his  wife  said,  "  How  late  you  are  ! " 

"  Not  nearly  so  late  as  j'ou  were  when  you  were 
at  the  same  place  yesterday  and  the  day  before." 

"  What !  you  don't  mean  to  say  you've  been  in- 
terrupting those  dear  boys  at  their  studies  with 
your  gossip  ? " 

"Well,  I  like  that,  when  you  spent  half  the  week 
there." 

"  I  only  went  to  put  them  straight.  The  consult- 
ing-room wants  a  side-table,  and  one  pair  of  their  " — 

"  You  need  not  go  into  such  minute  particulars, 
my  dear  " — 

" — wanted  mending,"  continued  the  lady,  "  and 
I  was  obliged  to  stay  to  set  them  to  rights." 

"  I  don't  think  they  were  very  conscious  of  their 
necessities,  for  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and 
Giffen  said,  "A  pound  of  Smith's  Mixture"  and  a 
box  of  "  Non  Plus  Ultra's "  —  probably  some  pro- 
fessional appliances,  I  should  think,  my  dear." 

"  Very  likely." 

"  By  the  bye,  I  found  this  jet  ornament  and  these 
two  hairpins  on  the  pillow  of  one  of  the  boy's  beds  ; 
perhaps  you  left  them  while  'putting  them  to  rights.'" 

"  Give  them  to  me,  you  stupid  old  Paul  Pry  !  " 
and  the  lady  snatched  them  from  his  hand. 

"  Did  you  attend  the  Women's  Meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall  the  day  before  yesterday,  for  the  abolition  of 
something,  I  forget  what  ?  I  thought,  as  you  were 
so  near,  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity.  Or  per- 
liaps  you  attended  the  Salvation  Army  '  knee-drill ' 
at  the  same  place." 

"  No,  I  held  my  '  knee-drill '  at  Danes'  Inn.  God 
bless  the  boys  !  " 
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Chapter  V. 


DAVY    THE    DANCER. 


Now,  all  things  had  not  gone  that  morning  as  that 
astute  man,  Mr.  David  Cuffe,  had  wished  them  to 
go  ;  and  so  he  was  telling  Long  William,  as  the  two, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  strode  over  the  grass  in  the 
direction  of  the  North  Cliff.  A  little  angrj-,  David 
seemed,  and  more  than  usually  vigorous  in  gesture 
and  language  ;  sometimes  he  swore  ;  once  he 
snapped  his  fingers  in  William's  face ;  clearly  his 
soul  was  dark  within  him. 

"  I  tell  ye,"  said  he,  as  they  rounded  the  bend  in 
the  clitl's  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  marked 
the  spot  whence  those  who  are  curious  can  best 
have  sight  of  the  ladies  ducking  and  iloundering 
among  the  breakers  ;  "  I  tell  ye  it  could  ha'  been 
managed.  I  tell  ye,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  it 
would  ha'  been  managed."  William  grunted.  "  Ye 
were  afeerd,  ^Villiam  ;  afeerd  ye  were.  I  saw  ye 
meanderiu'  up  an'  down  at  their  backs — not  once 
ye  tried  to  helpi  me.  Ye  knew  I  couldn't  leave  the 
victuals  till  ye  came  back  ;  ye  knew —  Phat ! — 
You  a  friend  !  " 

"  But  the  brother  was  there,  I  tell  ye,"  said 
William,  "an'  Mother  Gray,  an'  wee  Hoppy.  I 
had  no  chance,  I  tell  ye." 

"  What  odd.s,  what  odds,  who  was  there  ? "  cried 
David,  flinging  out  an  arm.  "Couldn't  ye  lia' 
tried  ?  Couldn't  ye  ha'  done  as  v?e  arranged — 
gone  an'  sat  beside  Herself  an'  put  in  j'our  word 
that  there  was  a  powerful  nice  walk  ye  knew  of,  an' 
all  that ;  an'  so  by  chance  got  the  two  to  come  with 
ye  this  direction  ?  Then,  I'd  ha'  come — once  Mai-k 
had  took  charge  o'  the  stall — an'  \joa  could  ha' 
gone  on  wi'  the  brother  an'  left  me  with  Herself. 
But  no — divil  a  bit  of  ye  !  Ye  were  afeerd.  Ye 
dilly-dallied  about  behind  them,  like  a  fo.x  snifhn' 
at  a  hen-house,  an'  niver  once  tried  to  speak.  An' 
now  I've  lost  another  chance,  wi'  your  lettin'  them 
slip  out  after  dinner  wi'out  seein'  which  way  they 
went.  Ah,"  cried  David,  and  spat  on  the  grass, 
"  ye're  a  noodle,  William,  a  noodle.  Here,  give  us 
a  smoke." 

William  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  wiped  its 
stem  on  his  coat  sleeve,  and  handed  it  to  David. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  and  looked  at  the  sea,  "  I  nus- 
doubt  I  ain  a  noodle." 

"  Misdoubt  ?     I'm  certain  sure  o'  it." 

"That  bein'  so,"  said  William,  and  searched 
the     horizon    with     his     slow,    liovine     gaze,    "  I 


accuse  ye'd  better  manage  for  yerself  from  this 
on." 

David  caught  him  by  the  coat  and  swung  him 
round. 

"What's  that  ye  say?"  said  he.  "Is  this  your 
friendship?     Answer  me,  William." 

"  I've  towld  ye." 

"  An'  ye  leave  me  in  the  lurch  ?  Now — now .' " 
shouted  David.  "  Ah,  to  blazes  wi'  ye  !  "  said  he, 
and  turned  wrathfuUy  from  William  ;  then,  all 
suddenly,  threw  up  his  hat  and  cut  a  caper  on  the 
grass.  "  In  glory's  name,"  he  cried  ;  "  in  glory's 
name !  Look,  William,  look,"  he  cried,  and 
pointed  straight  before  him  ;  "  there  she  is  ;  there's 
the  wee  lady  herself  sittiu'  under  her  parasol — an', 
be  the  king,  alone  I  Hurroo,  sirs,  hurroo !  Oh, 
heart  o'  nunc — heart  o'  mine  !  "  Again  he  turned  to 
William  and  put  out  his  hand.  "Leave  it  there, 
William,"  .said  he,  and  grabbed  at  his  friend's  Ijig 
fist ;  "  leave  it  there,  an'  forget  an'  forgive.  Come, 
think  I  niver  .spoke  the  hard  word." 

"All  right,"  said  William;  "all  right";  and 
peace  once  more  reigned  in  Kyle. 

David  cut  another  caper  ;  then,  let  his  chin  drop 
and  fell  a-pondering ;  then,  began  muttering  and 
wagging  his  head  ;  at  last,  caught  William  by  the 
collar,  and  in  his  most  impressive  manner  gave  out 
his  plan  of  campaign.  William  was  to  do  this,  not 
to  do  that ;  to  say  this,  not  to  say  that  ;  to  keep  his 
wits  awake  and  his  tongue  free  ;  above  all,  to  follow 
David's  lead.  "Ye  hear  me,  William,"  said  David 
at  last,  "  ye  hear  me  ?  Now,  listen  to  me.  You'll 
sit  yon  side  o'  her,  as  I  said,  and  i'll  sit  this  ;  when 
/  say  a  word,  you'll  second  it ;  wlien  she  says  a  word, 
answer  polite ;  an'  when  I  wink,  or  cough,  up  you 
get  an'  slope.     Ye  hear  me  ? " 

"  Yis,"  said  William  ;  "but,  troth  an'  sowl,  Davy, 
I'd  rather  ye'd  leave  me  out  o'  this  affair  altogether." 

David  caught  William  by  the  arm. 

"Phat,  man,"  said  he,  '■'phat!  Ye're  as  timorous 
as  a  kitten  for  all  the  six  feet  o'  ye.     Come  away." 

And  without  further  speech  the  two  walked  on. 

Stella  was  sitting  reading  on  the  cliff  edge ;  and  at 
sound  of  David's  heavy  foot  and  careless  whistle 
she  raised  her  sunshade  and  looked  round. 

"Aw,  Miss  York,"  said  Davy,  all  surprise,  "an' 
is  that  yourself  ?  Well,  well,  the  luck  we  have  in 
our  rambles,  to  be  sure  !  An'  how  're  ye  feelin' 
yourself  now,  this  lovely  day?"  he  went  on,  as  he 
stejiped  forward,  spread  his  coat  tails,  and  sat  down. 

"Oh,  I'm  enjoying  myself,  thank  you,  Mr.  Cuffe," 
answered  Stella. 
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"That's  riglit,  tliat's  rifjlit.  Sit  ye  down,  me 
son,"  said  David  to  William,  wlio  forthwith  rested 
]us  six  feet  of  awkwardness  on  the  grass  beyond 
Stella.  "  The  two  of  us  were  just  liavin'  a  wee 
dander  round  the  cliffs  after  our  dinner,  an'  only 
this  minute  got  so  far  as  yourself.  'Wherr's  the 
brother  % " 

"There,"  said  Stella,  and  nodded  down  towards 
the  long  black  puint,  called  The  Stook,  which  from 
the  foot  of  the  North  Cliff,  as  it  turns  sharply  off 
towards  Kilvar  Strand,  runs  straight  and  far  into 
the  sea,  and  upon 
which,      Phillip, 
just     then,     was 
spending      his 
hour     of      grace 

over   his  sketch-  .         .  . 

book.  David 
drew  in  his 
breath  sharply, 
and  even  Long 
William,  at  sight 
of  Phillip,  could 
not  forbear 
whistling ;  fur 
The  Stook  is  an 
ugly  spot,  hard 
to  reach  and 
treacherous. 

"  Why,  hoky 
fly,"  said  David, 
■"he's  ojus  ven- 
turesome. How 
the  mischief  did 
ye  bring  j'oursel' 
to  let  him  go  at 
all?" 

"Oh,  he  would 
go,"  answered 
Stella.  "He's  a 
man,  you  know." 

"Begob,"  mur- 
mured Long 
William,  and 
•quickly  blushed 
at  sound  uf  his 
own  voice.  "  Be- 
gob ! " 

"Well,"  said  David,  as  he  sank  back  again  on  hi- 
elbow,  "  I  suppose  he  knows  how  to  take  care  o 
lumself.     May  1  ax  what  he's  doin'.  Miss  York  ?  " 

"  Sketching,  Mr.  Cutte." 

"  Ay  ;   I  see.     An'  is  that  his  trade,  Miss  York  V" 

"  It's  his  profession,  Mr.  Cuffe." 

"  Paintin'  picters — an'  sketches— an'  that?" 

"Yes." 

■' Well,  I'm  blessed.  To  tlnnk  o'  that,  now.  To 
think  o'  the  ways  there  are  in  this  world  o'  earnin' 
one's  livin' !  Faith,  an'  it's  a  mighty  pleasant  trade, 
too  ;  mighty  pleasant." 


^ 


'STELLA  W.4S  SITTIXG   KEADIXG  ST  THE  CLIFF  EDGE." 


"It  is  SO,"  echoed  Long  William,  and  blushed 
again.     "  It  is  so." 

Stella  took  up  her  book  and  began  to  read  ; 
somehow  Mr.  Cuffe  and  his  questions  jarred  upon 
her  nerves.  But  David  was  never  the  man  to  take 
a  rebuff'.  He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  settled 
his  limbs  comfortably,  and  went  on  with  his  talk. 

"Wonderful  to  the  world  it  is,"  said  he,  "all  the 
ways  jieople  have  o'  spendin'  their  time ;  some 
enjoyin'  themselves,  othei's  slavin',  some  one  dav  at 
this,  the  next  at  that — it's  wonderful." 

The  remark 
was  not  inspired : 
William,  as  in 
duty  bo  u  n  d, 
grunted  an  as- 
sent ;  Stella  went 
on  reading. 

"  Xow,  just 
take  meself  lyin' 
here  at  nie  ease 
in  the  butiful 
sunshine,"  David 
c  o  n  t  i  n  \i  e  d. 
'■  Some  people  'd 
think  I  could 
iiud  somethin' 
better  to  do." 

"Ay,"  said 
AVilliam  ;  "  ay 
indeed." 

Stella  turned  a 
page  and  glanced 
at  Pliillip,  as  he 
sat  doubled  over 
Ins  sketch  -  book 
on  the  knife-edge 
of  The  Stook. 

"But  that's  as 
nray  be,"  said  Mr. 
Cu  ffe,  and  crossed 
one  leg  over  the 
o  t  li  e  r.  "For, 
after  all,  maybe 
few  in  Kyle  has 
better  reason  to 
be  here  lyin' 
snug  in  the  sun." 


"  Yes  ? "  said  Stella. 

"  Faith,  that's  so,"  said  Long  William. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Cuffe  shot  out  his  legs,  sat  uji,  and 
turned  his  little  black  eyes  oh  Stella. 

"  Now  I  put  it  to  ye,  Miss  York,"  said  he  ; 
"  what's  your  jjrivate  opinion  o'  what  me  business 
liere  in  Kyle  is  ?  " 

Stella  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  she,  "  I  have  not  tlie 
faintest  notion." 

"No?  Well,  then,  in  two  words  I'll  tell  ye  :  to 
find  a  wife." 
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Mr.  Cuffe  leant  back  again  on  his  elbow  and 
pulled  his  hat  lower  over  his  eyes  :  William 
coughed  nervously,  and  began  plucking  at  a  button 
on  his  coat  :  Stella  closed  her  book  on  her  thumb, 
nodded,  but  kept  silence.  A  dramatic  pause  came  : 
then  once  more  was  heard  the  hard,  level  rasp  of 
Mr.  Cuffe's  voice. 

"  What  d'ye  think  o'  that,  now,  Miss  York  % " 

"  I — I  wish  you  luck,  Mr.  Cuffe." 

"Thanks,  Miss  York,  thanks." 

Again  there  fell  a  pause  ;  again  Mr.  Cuffe's  voice 
came  shrilling. 

"Now,  I'm  in  good  humour  wi'  meself  this  fine 
day,"  said  David,  "  an'  the  tongue's  free  wi  me  : 
so — that  is,  if  ye  care  to  hear  me,  Miss  York — I'd 
like,  to  yourself  an'  William  there,  to  tell  ye  all 
about  it." 

"  I'm  ready,"  said  William. 

"  That's  just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said 
Stella. 

"  Verj'  good,"  said  David  ;  then  cleared  his  throat 
and  went  on.  "  I'm  a  lone  man.  Miss  York,  av 
about  thirty-five  years  ;  an'  I  live  down  there  in 
Fermanagh,  near  Bunn  town,  wi'  an  ould  mother,  an' 
a  slip  av  a  hired  girl  to  do  the  dirty  work.  The 
Lord's  been  good  to  me,  an'  luck  has  favoured  me  ; 
an'  at  this  hour  I  own  two  farms  o'  land,  the  one 
av  about  forty  acres,  an'  the  other  av  about  eighty, 
not  countin'  a  bit  o'  bog.     That's  so,  William  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  came  back. 

"On  the  smallest  farm  I  live  meself — for  the 
house  is  cosy  an'  snug,  an'  I'm  partial  to  thatch,  an' 
it's  warm  for  the  ould  mother's  bones  ;  an'  there's 
grazin'  there  at  this  mortial  minute  fifteen  head  o' 
fine  cattle,  two  horses,  an  ass,  an'  a  goat,  to  say 
nothin'  o'  a  flock  o'  turkeys  an'  a  power  o'  ducks  an' 
geese.     That's  so,  William  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  came  back  ;  and  at  the  echo  Stella 
took  out  her  handkerchief  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  But,  on  the  other  farm,  that's  the  one  nearest  to 
Bunn,  I've  thirty-five  head  o'  the  finest  sturks  that 
ever  wore  a  tail,  an'  a  flock  o'  sheep,  an'  four  young 
horses  that  'd  carry  a  marquis  over  a  six-barred 
gate.     Eh,  William?" 

"  It's  right,"  said  William. 

"  An'  on  that  there's  a  new  stone  wall  house, 
slated  an'  fitted  wi'  the  best,  ready  waitin'  for  me  an' 
the  wife.  There's  a  porch  in  front,  an'  glass  over 
the  hall-door,  an'  a  big  kitchen  range,  an'  four  bed- 
rooms, an'  a  big  parlour,  an'  a  hall-lamp  that  I  paid 
fifteen  shilUn's  for  in  Dublin  city  a  month  come  the 
morrow.     Eh,  William  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  William. 

"  Then  there's  a  kitchen  garden,  an'  a  bed  for 
flowers  in  front,  an'  a  young  orchard  planted  at  the 
side,  an'  from  the  top  windy  ye  have  as  purty  a 
view  as  ye'd  get  from  the  spire  o'  Bunn  church — 
butiful  it  is,  the  hills,  an'  the  mountains,  an'  the 
river — an'  everything.     Am  I  rifjlit,  William  ?  " 

"It's  gospel,"  said  William. 


"  Then,  at  the  back,  there's  a  row  o'  new  stone 
ofiices — stables,  an'  byres,  an'  barns  ;  an',  to  crown 
all,  there's  lyin'  in  the  Ulster  Bank  a  hundred  pounds 
to  furnish  it  all  tip-top,  wi'  the  best  that  money  can 
buy." 

This  last  was  a  piece  of  information  to  the  truth 
of  which  William  of  course  could  not  testify  ;  so  to 
let  it  sink  well  into  Stella's  mind,  Mr.  Cufl'e  paused 
for  a  moment,  pulled  his  hat  a  little  further  over  his 
eyes  ;  then  wetted  his  lips,  and  proceeded. 

"  Well,  so  far  so  good.  An'  now  for  meself — axin' 
pardon  if  I  say  too  much  or  too  strong.  I'm  a  good 
Prodestan'  farmer,  av  a  good  breed  o'  solid,  decent 
people.  One  o'  us  niver  owed  men  or  mortial  six- 
pence ;  an'  I  defy  ye  to  find  the  man  that  iver  seen 
us  fined  for  bein'  drunk  in  market  or  fair.  Me 
mother  is  a  Tyrone  woman.  (Here  Mr.  Cuffe 
wandered  up  a  branch  of  his  genealogical  tree.) 
Me  father  was  a  Fermanagh  man.  (Here  Mr.  Cuffe 
clambered  up  a  second  branch.)  An'  ye'll  find 
the  Cuft'es  at  this  hour  scattered  all  over  the  face 
o'  the  earth,  an'  ivery  man-child  o'  them  standin' 
straight  in  his  boots.  I've  a  brother  in  Chicago 
managin'  in  the  stock  yards.  (Here  followed  a 
detailed  account  of  the  doings,  virtues,  and  talents 
of  sundry  selected  members  of  the  great  Cuffe 
family.)  An'  there's  relations  o'  mine  married  here 
and  there  all  over  the  countrv — all  decent  people 
an'  doin'  well,  as  me  friend  Mr.  Boss  there  can 
testify." 

"  lean,"  said  AVilliam.     "  It's  gospel." 

Stella  closed  her  book,  leant  her  head  on  her 
hand,  and  with  sparkling  eyes  looked  out  across 
the  dancing  waters. 

"  So,  by  all  showin',  ye  see,  Miss  York,  I'm  av  a 
decent  stock,  an',  as  the  sayin'  is,  a  warm  man. 
I've  made  that  clear  to  ye  ?  " 

"  Ob,  quite,  Mr.  Cuffe  ;  quite." 

"Just  so,  just  so.  But,  as  I  tell  ye,  I'm 
gettin'  on  in  life,  an'  the  ould  mother  won't  last 
much  longer  ;  an'  it's  come  to  me  o'  late  (from 
more  'n  meself,  too,  troth)  that  maybe  it's  time  I 
settled  down  an'  got  someone  to  keep  the  heart 
warm  in  me.  It'll  be  a  trial,  o'  coorse,  givin'  up 
the  bachelor  ways  ;  but  I'll  get  used  to  it — I'll  get 
used  to  it.  So,  I  got  that  house  built,  an'  saved  up 
a  trifle,  an'  set  meself  to  look  round  here  an'  there 
for  a  tidy  wee  girl — wi'  money  if  she  had  it,  an'  no 
matter  if  she  hadn't — to  keep  the  chimnej'  sniokin' 
for  me.  But  ai.sy,  now  —  aisy.  Miss  York,"  said 
David,  and  turned  over  on  his  elbows,  "  I  want  to 
ax  ye  this  question  :  are  you  one  o'  these  people  that 
believe  in  love  an'  such  foolishness  ? " 

Stella  half  turned  her  head. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  she  ;  "  most 
certainly." 

"Ay?"  said  David;  "ay?  Well,  I'm  sorry  to 
hear  it,  for  in  my  opinion  it's  all  stuff  an'  nonsense. 
Love  an'  courtin',  kissin'  an'  huggin',  tellin'  lies 
an'     talkin'    blarney,    makin'    false    promises,   an' 
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foolin'  about  in  tlie  moonlight,  an'  talliin'  like 
cliilder  in  their  short  -  clotlies  —  Bah  ! "  said  Mr. 
Cuffe,  and  shot  out  his  legs.  "  Did  iver  anyone 
hear  o'  such  foolery  ?  Surely,  Miss  York,  you've 
more  sense  than  to  believe  in  that  kind  o' 
Weather  ? " 

"  Vou  asked  me  did  I  believe  in  lo-ce,  Mr.  Cuffe,' 
said  Stella  ;   "  and  I  answered  you." 

"Ah,  it's  all  the  same,"  said  David  ;  "all  the 
same.     William,  what's  your  opinion  ?  " 

William  souglit  his  answer  in  the  horizon. 

"  Bedad,  I  dunno,"  he  said, — "  I  dunno." 

"  Well,  anyway,  7  don't  believe  in  such  foolish- 
ness," said  David  ;  "not  the  width  of  a  thrawneen. 
1  believe  in  a  man  keepin'  his  head  level,  an'  his 
eyes  open,  an'  goin'  out  to  look  for  a  wife  just  the 
same  as  he'd  go  to  look  for  a  friend  that'd  do  liim 
a  good  turn  an'  serve  him  all  his  days.  Somewhere 
or  other  there's  a  woman  ready  matched  for  ivery 
man.  I  believe  wi'  the  ould  mother  that  weddin's 
are  made  in  heaven;  we're  in  the  hands  o'  Provi- 
dence ;  all  we've  got  to  do  is  sit  still  an'  wait.  Sooner 
or  later  we  all  meet  our  match  ;  an'  when  a  man 
thinks  he  sees  his  match  at  last,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
Tell  me  that.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Go  spoonin', 
an'  smirkin',  an'  moonin'  about  like  a  sick  calf  ? 
Ach,  not  at  all,  not  at  all  ;  but,  if  he's  a  man's 
worth,  he'll  just  march  up  to  her  an'  tell  her  who  he 
is,  an'  what  he  is,  and  what  he's  come  for — marcli  up 
like  a  man  an'  ax  her  straight  to  be  his  wife  ;  then^  if 
she's  his  match,  an'  is  worth  her  salt,  she'll  put  out 
her  hand  an'  take  him  ;  an'  if  she  isn't — well,  maj'- 
be  it's  the  will  o'  Providence  that  he's  to  escape  her 
an'  find  the  right  woman  elsewhere.  Now,  what 
d'ye  think  o'  that.  Miss  York  %     Am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  1  think  5'ou  are  right,  Mr. 
Cuffe,"  answered  Stella.  "  But  remember  that  I 
am  a  woman." 

"  Very  good,  very  good.     An'  you,  William  \  " 

William's  eyes  again  sought  the  horizon. 

"  Aw,  I  dunno,"  said  he  ;  "I  dunno." 

"Well,  that's  the  way  I  think,  anywaj-,"  David 
went  on,  "an'  the  rest's  no  matter.  So,  when  1 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  a  wife,  I  trapezed  here 
an'  there  over  the  hills  in  search  of  her  ;  but,  far  or 
near,  sorrow  the  sight  of  her  did  Davy  Cuft'e  ever 
see.  Aw,  not  a  sight.  Some  were  too  big,  an' 
some  too  small  ;  some  too  black,  an'  some  too  fair. 
The  one  Pd  take  a  fancy  to  wouldn't  be  decent 
enough  ;  an'  the  decent  ones  'd  be  ugly  ;  au'  so  on. 
Ye  see  how  'twas.  Miss  York  ? " 

"Clearly,  Mr.  Cuffe." 

"Well,  then,  at  last  I  gives  the  thing  up,  an' 
says  to  myself :  '  Davy,  me  son,  you're  booked  to 
be  a  bachelor,  an'  go  ye  may  an'  keep  that  big 
house  warm  be  yourself;  an'  right  mad  ye  were  to 
build  your  house  before  ye  wedded  the  bride  ;  an' 
right  it  serves  ye  to  ha'  half  the  country  laughin' 
at  ye.'  Yis  ;  that's  how  1  talked.  But  last  week, 
as  I  was  standin'  admirin'  it  (for  an  illigant  house 


it  is,  an'  no  mistake),  faith,  a  notion  comes  to  me, 
an'  I  says  to  meself,  givin'  me  leg  that  slap  :  '  Davy, 
you're  a  noodle  (that  was  the  word),  a  blunderin' 
noodle,  niver  to  think  o'  Kyle  town,  where  all  the 
best-lookin'  an'  the  decentest  girls  go  this  time  o'  the 
year  to  take  the  waters.'  An'  wi'  that  I  cuts  a  fling, 
for  Eomethin'  towld  me  I'd  hit  on  the  right  plan 
this  time ;  an'  faith,  as  it  turns  out,  I  had.  So 
home  I  goes,  puts  things  straight,  packs  me  wee 
portmanty,  an'  takes  me  ticket  for  Kyle.  An' 
here  I  am,"  said  David  ;  "  here  I  am." 

He  leant  his  head  back  on  his  clasped  hands  and 
coughed  twice  ;  and  at  the  signal,  AVilliam  pulled 
out  his  pipe,  scrambled  awkwardly  to  his  feet, 
and  began  .scratching  his  ear. 

"  Wiiat  ;  off,  William  ?  "  asked  David. 

"Aw  yis,"  said  William;  "aw  yis.  It's  meself 
has  pins  an'  needles  that  bad  in  me  legs  I  mu.'-t 
move  ;  an'  sure  the  tongue  's  longin'  in  me  for  a 
smoke.  So,  bedad,  I  think  I'll  just  dander  about 
the  cliff  a  bit—     Ay." 

"Right  ye  are,  William,  me  son,"  said  David, 
and  over  the  top  of  Stella's  parasol  winked  know- 
ingly. "I'll  be  after  ye  in  a  jift'y — when  Miss 
York's  brother  comes  back." 

"  Pray  don't  mind  me,"  said  Stella  to  David  ; 
then  looked  up  at  the  big,  awkward  William. 
"And  if  you'd  like  to  smoke  here,  Mr.  Ross,  you 
know  I've  no  objection." 

William  gave  half  a  glance  at  Stella.  Och,  the 
lovely  face  it  was,  och,  och  !  He  had  half  a  mind 
to  stay.  Och,  the  beautiful  lady  she  was !  He 
fumbled  with  his  pipe  ;  furiously  blushed ;  the 
next  moment  heard  David's  cough  again,  and 
caught  the  ugly  glitter  of  bis  eye. 

"Ah  no,"  he  said,  and  backed  away.  "This 
ould  pipe's  foul — an' — an' —  Aw,  no,  I'll  just  take 
a  ramble  alon"  the  cliff." 


Chapter   VI. 


THE   AVOWAL. 


Long  William's  steady  tramp,  tramp,  gradually 
died  away  ;  Stella  took  up  her  book  again,  and 
fondly  wishing  that  Phillip  (still  crouched  on  the 
back  of  The  Stook)  would  soon  come,  began  to  read. 
David  spent  a  minute  or  two  in  mute  admiration  of 
her  head  and  shoulders  ;  then  sat  upright,  and  in 
either  hand  giasped  one  of  his  boots. 

"  He's  a  decent  man  that.  Miss  York,"  said  he. 

"Who,  Mr.  Cuffe?" 

"That  Long  William.  A  bit  dull  he  is,  an'  slow 
o'  speech  ;  but  he's  acted  the  friend  to  me  before 
now." 

" Indeed  ? " 

"Ay;  I  owe  him  a  good  turn,  an'  I'll  pay  the 
debt,  please  God.     A  decent  man  he  is." 

Stella   kept  silent.     Somehow  Mr.  Cuffe   felt  a 
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little  pertuilicd.  His  heart  was  thumping  hard 
under  his  waistcoat,  his  fountain  of  speech  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  gone  dry.  For  a  while  he  looked 
steadily  down  at  the  sea,  then  all  at  once  spoke 
out. 

"Ye'll  not  be  thinkin'  me  too  impident.  Miss 
York,  for  tellin'  ye  all  that  about  meselfl"  said  he. 

"  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  Stella,  and  still  kept 
her  eyes  on  her  book.  "  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  what  you  said." 

"  Now ;  that's  good,  that's  good.  An'  ye're  not 
sorry  that  I  came  to  Kyle,  now,  are  ye  %  " 

"  Sorry,  Mr.  Cuffe  ?  '  Why  should  I  be  ?  " 

"Aw,  I  thought  ye  might — ye  might—  Well,  ye 
see,  you're  the  first — barrin'  Long  William — that 
I've  confided  in.  You  an'  him  an'  meself  are  the 
only  ones,  so  far,  that  know  what's  brought  me  to 
Kyle." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  Stella, 
and  looked  up  from  her  book.  "  I  hope  I  shall 
respect  your  confidence." 

"  D'ye,  now  ? "  said  David,  and  rubbed  his  hands. 
"Now  that's  kind  in  ye.  An' — an'  ye  wish  me 
luck,  d've?" 

"  Luck  ? " 

"  Ay.  D'ye  hope  I  may  meet  the  wee  girl  I  was 
tellin'  ye  of — the  wee  girl  I  want  to  be  me  wife  t " 

"I  hope  you  may,  Mr.  Cufl'e.  And  I  hope,  if 
Providence  brings  her  to  your  feet,  that  you  may 
find  love  has  some  place  among  your  other — 
calculations." 

David  gleefully  roljbed  his  hands. 

"An'  so  it  has.  Miss  York,  so  it  has.  Aw,  I'm 
the  happy  man  !  " 

"  Oh  !  " 

"  Ay — I've  met  her — I've  seen  her.  A  wee  ladj', 
she  is.  A  charmer,  she  is — the  finest  ye  iver  seen. 
The  brightest  cheeks,  the  loveliest  eyes,  a  voice  like 
honey  in  her  ;  the  very  maid  I've  been  lookin'  for 
all  these  days.     Aw,  the  happy  man  I  am  !  " 

Again  David  rubbed  his  hands,  again  Stella's 
handkerchief  came  out  and  was  pressed  to  her 
quivering  lips. 

"  It  was  only  yisterday  I  first  set  eyes  on  her," 
David  went  on,  in  his  voice  of  glee,  "  only  yister- 
day. But  the  first  look  was  enough  to  set  me 
heart  thumpin' — thump,  bang,  it  went,  like  the 
piston  of  an  engine.  I  knew  'twas  Herself  ;  I  knew 
I'd  found  her  at  last.  Och,  but  I'm  the  happy 
man ! " 

For  a  moment  Stella  ventured  to  take  the  hand- 
kerchief from  her  lips. 

"I — I  congratutate  you,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  she. 

"  Ye  do  ?  Ye  do  ? "  cried  David.  "  Now,  that  is 
prime  o'  ye  !     An'  ye  still  wish  me  luck  ? " 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  most  fortunate,  Mr.  Cuffe, 
and  happy." 

"Ye  do?  Ye  do?  An'  ye  hope  when  I  ax  her 
to  have  me  that  she'll — that  she  will  have  me  ? 
Och,  say  ye  do.  Miss  York  ! " 


"  If  Providence  has  ordained  it,  Mr  Cuffe,  I  do 
hope  it." 

"  Aw,  but — aw,  to  glory  wi'  Providence  !  Say 
ye  do.  Miss  York  !  " 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Cuffe  ;  then  I  do  wish  it." 

With  a  quick  movement  David  flung  his  hat  on 
the  grass,  turned  on  his  knees  and  stretched  out 
his  arms  towards  Stella. 

"  Then  I  do  ax  her,"  he  cried — and  at  the  word 
Stella's  book  fell  quick,  and  she  turned  to  David  a 
face  big  with  astonishment.  "  I  do  ax  ye,  Miss 
York  ;  here  on  me  knees  I  ax  ye  to  be  me 
wife.  Ye  know  what  I  am,  an'  what  I  can  give 
ye,  an' — och,  I  can't  spake  ;  I'm  all  floostered  ; 
but  you're  Herself — you're  the  finest  woman  I  iver 
set  eyes  on.  You're  Herself — me  cushla  machree. 
Och,  Miss  York,  dear,  take  me,  take  me  ! " 

Still  Stella  gazed  open  -  eyed  at  the  flushed 
and  pleading  David.  Was  the  man  mad  ?  she 
thought.  She  turned  to  see  if  Phillip  were  still 
sketching.  She  looked  along  the  cliff  to  see  if 
anyone  were  near.  She  looked  again  at  David. 
Was  the  man  mad  ?  she  thought.  David  stretched 
out  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  Miss  York,  dear,"  he  pleaded,  "  don't — 
don't  say  No  ! " 

Stella's  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl.  Never  in  all 
her  life —  She  moved  as  if  to  rise.  David  laid 
his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried  ;  "  don't  go,  don't  go  !  Aw. 
let  me  spake,  let  me  spake ;  let  me  tell  ye  all 
about  meself.  I  couldn't  help  it.  You're  herself 
—Herself  !  " 

Then,  suddenly,  a  sense  of  the  whole  absurdity 
of  the  situation  flashed  upon  Stella,  the  absurdity 
and  humour  of  the  scene  there  being  enacted  on 
the  frowning  cliff  above  the  sparkling  sea  :  herself 
one  player  in  the  comedy,  breathless,  astoni-shed, 
horrified  almost ;  and  before  her  that  little  black 
pleading  figure,  with  its  beady  black  eyes,  and 
bristling  black  hair,  and  face  all  comical  to  see. 
Oh,  it  was  ludicrous — ludicrous  !  Was  the  man 
serious?  What  should  she  do?  Turn  and  go,  or 
stay  and  play  out  her  part?  .  .  .  She  decided  to 
stay.  Very  dexterously  she  moved  a  yard  or  so- 
farther  away  from  David,  placed  her  book  on  her 
lap,  caught  up  her  sunshade,  and  with  her  hand- 
kerchief on  her  lips,  fixed  her  eyes  on  Phillip  as 
he  scrambled  (for  his  hour  was  well-nigh  up)  back 
along  The  Stook. 

"  Och,  och,"  moaned .  David,  as  he  sat  back  on 
the  grass.  "  Och,  och  !  An'  is  that  all  ye  have 
to  say  to  me.  Miss  York  ?  " 

"  You  have  honoured  me — "  Stella  began. 

Again  David  got  to  his  knees. 

"What,  what?     Ye—" 

"But— but,  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  Stella 
went  on  hurriedly,  "  that  this — proposal  is  a  little 
sudden  ? " 

"  Sudden,  Miss  York  ?     Haven't  I—" 
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"  A  little  sudden,  and  a  little  selfish  on  your  part." 

David  set  back  on  his  heels. 

"  Selfish,  Jliss  York  ?     Arrah,  how  ? " 

"  Are  there  not  usually  two  parties  in  such 
transactions  as  these,  Mr.  Cuffe  ? " 

"  Yes — yes — but  I  explained." 

"Ah  yes;  but  you  forget,  Mr.  Cuffe.  On  your 
side  is  Providence — and  yourself ;  on  the  other  is 
only  a  poor  defenceless  female.  The  odds  are 
overwhelming.  You  have  all  the  advantage — all 
the  attractions — surely  you  might  allow  the — the 
other  party  something  ?" 

David  scratched  his  ear  and  looked  blankly  at 
the  grass. 

"  Somethin' — somethin'  ?  "  he  repeated  ;  then 
looked  up.     "What,  Miss  York,  what  somethin'  ' " 


Stella  shook  her  head  very  gravely. 

"  It's  not  enough,  Mr.  Cuffe  —  not  nearly 
enough." 

"But— but  I  told  ye.  All,  I  said  ;  all  that  land, 
all  those  cattle,  an'  horses,  an'  the  house—  the  house. 
Miss  York,  an'  the  money  to  furnish  it." 

Stella  looked  full  at  David. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  she  ;  "  I  see.  You  are  your  own 
Providence.  You  have  only  to  offer  yourself,  and 
your  goods  and  chattels  to  the — the  other  party, 
and  she  must  take  you  ? " 

David  was  a  little  bewildered  ;  still,  he  grasped 
Stella's  meaning. 

"^Vell,"  said  he  ;  "well,  hardly  that;  but— but- 
well,  'twas  somethin'  that  way." 

"  Then  I  beg  your  pardon,  ilr.  Cuffe,"  said  Stella, 


'  don't  no  !   don't  00  I " 


"Well,  to  give  an  example,  could  you  not  allow 
her  to  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter  ? " 

"  Aw,  Lord,  yes — fifty — a  thousand — a  million,  if 
only  she'd  have  me." 

"Ah,  but  you  don't  allow  her,  Mr.  Cuffe.  Here 
you  come,  guided  by  Providence,  as  you  say,  and 
without  any  warning  take  her  breath  away,  over- 
whelm her,  leave  her  no  chance  of  escape.  You 
must  come,  you  say,  you  must ;  Providence  has 
sent  you  ;  marriages  are  made  in  heaven  ;  willy- 
niUy  you  must  come.  It's  cruel,  I  say,  Mr.  Cuffe. 
Had  you  come  alone  and  left  Providence — " 

"Aw,  to  glory  wi'  Providence,"  cried  Davy, — 
"to  glory  wi'  it — to  glory  wi'  ever}*thing,  if  only 
ye'll  have  me  !     Aw,  Miss  York  dear,  do — do  !  " 

"Then  you  abandon  Providence,  Mr.  Cuffe? 
Be  careful  ;  it's  a  powerful  ally." 

"I  do— I  do,"  cried  David.  "Here  I  am,  meself 
an'  all  I've  got,  an'  I  offer  all — all  to  ye  !  " 


very  gravely,  "for  misunderstanding  you.  Yes,  it 
is  a  chance — a  great,  magnanimous  offer.  PiUt,  Mr. 
Cuffe,  don't  you  think  some  ladies  might  wish  for 
more  even  than  all  that  ?  " 

"  More  ?  More  ?  Miss  York,  there  is  more  ; 
there's  another  hundred  at  the  bank." 

"No,  no,  not  that,  Mr.  Cuffe  ;  something  much 
more  important." 

"  More  important  ? "  echoed  David.  "  More  im- 
portant 1 " 

"  Yes,  much  more  important,  Jlr.  Cuffe.  Cannot 
you  imagine  a  lady  asking  for  more  of  a  man  than 
houses,  and  lands,  and  money  ?  " 

"  More  1 "  repeated  David,  and  still  gazed  at  the 
gra.ss  ;  then  suddenly  looked  up.  "  Aw,  I  know,  I 
know  what  ya  mean,"  he  said  quickl}'.  "  It's  me 
clothes,  an'  me  face,  an'  all  that.  Aw,  Miss  York, 
dear,  niver  heed  such  things  :  I'll  improve — I'm  as 
God  made  me — look  at  what's  behind  me  I     Listen, 
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now,  till  I  go  through  it  all  again.  There's  two 
farms — " 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Cuffe,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  me  ; 
nor  need  3-011  have  thought  'twas  your  personal 
appearance  was  at  fault.  No,  no  ;  there's  more 
even  than  all  that." 

"More?  More?  In  heaven's  name.  Miss  York, 
what '!  " 

"  There's  affection  which  comes  through  time  ; 
there's  love  which  comes — " 

David  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Love,"  he  cried,  "love  !  Didn't  1  tell  ye,  didn't 
I  tell  ye  I  was  no  believer  in  such—  such  bleather?" 

"But  I  am,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  answered  Stella  very 
gravely.  "And  that's  one  reason  why  what  you 
ask  is  so  impossible  for  any  woman  who — " 

Down  went  Dax'id  on  his  knees  again  ;  out  went 
his  arms  ;  up  went  his  plaint  and  plea. 

"Aw  no,  no.  Miss  York,"  he  pleaded,  "don't  say 
that,  don't,  don't !  See  ;  God  knows  I  do  love  ye. 
Never  did  I  have  such  a  feelin'  here,"  and  he  jjlaced 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  "in  all  nie  born  days. 
Never  did  I  see  your  like  before.  Ax  me  to  jump 
over  the  cliff  there  an'  I'll  go  ;  ax  me  to  go  the 
wide  world  over  for  ye —    Aw  no,  no  ;  don't  say  it !  " 

It  was  time  to  drop  the  curtain,  Stella  felt. 
Clearly  the  man  was  in  dead  earnest,  would  take 
nothing  less  than  No  for  an  answer,  was  in  the 
humour  to  end  the  comedy  with  a  scene.     She  had 


played  her  part  too  long  and  too  well.  She  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  had  been  wiser,  and  less 
cruel  perhaps,  had  she  acted  on  her  first  impulse 
and  dropped  the  curtain  while  Mr.  Cuffe  was  yet 
on  his  knees.  Quickly  she  rose  ;  drew  back,  as 
David  clutched  at  her  sleeve  and  moaned  :  "Don't 
go,  don't  go  1 " 

"  Mr.  Cuft'e,"  said  she,  "  you've  honoured  me,  as 
I  told  you  ;  but  what  you  ask  is  ridiculous  and 
impossible.  I  should  have  told  you  so  at  once  ;  I'm 
sorry  1  did  not ;  but  I  thought  perhaps — " 

"Ah  no,  no,"  said  David,  rising  and  stretching 
out  his  arms.  "  I'll  wait — do  anything — don't  leave 
me  '  " 

Stella  turned  away. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Cufl'e,"  said  .she;  "but 
more  I  cannot  say.  Now  I  must  go  to  meet  Mr. 
York.     Good-bye." 

David  stepped  before  her. 

"  No,"  he  said.     "  No  !     Damned,  if  I  let  ye  go  !  " 

An  angry  flush  swept  over  Stella's  face.  She 
looked  Cuffe  full  in  the  eyes. 

"  Let  that  be  the  last  word  I  shall  e\'er  hear  you 
speak,  sir,''  she  said  ;  then  tur)ied  quickly  and  set 
her  face  towards  Kyle. 

But  Cufl'e  stood  mute   for  a  while  :    then   flung 
himself  on  the  grass  face  downwards — and  so,  pre- 
sently. Long  William  found  him. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Amongst  the  leading  features  of  The  Home 
Messenger  for  April  will  be  found  Mr.  Joseph 
Hocking's  exciting  romance  of  North  Cornwall  ;  a 
very  sensible  paper  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  on  "  Fall- 
ing in  Love  "  ;  an  able  article,  entitled  "  The  Four 
Faces,"  by  J.  Marshall  Mather;  a  portrait  and  sketch 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles  the  author  of  Self  Help  ;  a 
paper  on  "  The  Ideal  Christian  Endeavour  Society," 
by  the  founder.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  ;  and  a  lively  and 
fully  illustrated  sketch,  entitled  "  Picaninny 
Patients  :  a  Glance  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Barbadoes."  This  magazine  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  it  gives 
marvellous  value  for  a  penny. 

The  amiable  man  ■«  ho  starved  the  minister  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  mathematician  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  has  given  away  his  watch  because  it  was 
not  a  piano  as  well  as  a  time-keeper.  He  sees,  too 
late,  the  troubles  of  logic. — Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 

More  is  accomplished  iu  this  world  always  by 
the  suggestions  of  motive  and  force  than  by  the 
impositions  of  form  and  rule.  He  who  believes  in 
suggestion  has  trust  in  the  vital  powers  of  things. 
The  whole  world  is  waiting  to  start  into  far  higher 
action  than  anything  yet,  if  one  could  only  touch 
its  springs.  This  is  the  beauty,  this  must  be  the 
quiet  satisfaction,  of  the  lives  of  those  obscuie  and 
patient  workers  who  build  notliing  themselves,  but 
who  suggest  the  need  and  wish  of  building  to  other 


minds  greater  than  theirs.  Think  of  being  the 
school  teacher  of  Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  or  Pascal  ; 
and  )'et  only  a  few  antiquaries  know  the  name  of 
either.  Surely  there  are  last  that  shall  be  first. 
Surely  this  power  of  suggestiveness  must  alwaj's  be 
the  teacher's  wisest  and  best. — Phillips  Brooks. 

It  was  the  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon  that,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  economise,  it  was  better  to  look 
after  petty  savings  than  to  descend  to  petty  gettings. 
The  loose  cash  that  many  persons  throw  away 
uselessly  and  worse  would  often  form  a  basis  of 
fortune  and  independence  for  life.  These  wasters 
are  their  own  worst  enemies,  though  generally  found 
among  the  ranks  of  those  who  rail  at  the  injustice 
of  "  the  world."  But  if  a  man  will  not  be  his 
own  friend,  how  can  he  exjject  that  others  will  ? 
Orderly  men  of  moderate  means  have  always  some- 
thing left  in  their  pockets  to  help  others  ;  whereas 
your  i^rodigal  and  careless  fellows  who  spend  all 
never  find  an  opportunity  for  helping  anybody. 
It  is  poor  economy,  however,  to  be  a  scrub.  Narrow- 
mindedness  in  living  and  in  dealing  is  a  failure. 
The  jienny  soul,  it  is  .said,  never  came  to  twopence. 
Generosity  and  liberality,  like  honest}',  prove  tlie 
best  policy  after  all. — Samuel  Smiles. 

YotJNO  men  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  a  good 
cycle  should  write  to  the  British  Cycling  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  4.')  Evertou  Rd.,  Liverpool,  for  their  price 
list  of  the  "  Royal  Ajax"  and  "  Silver  Queen"  cycles. 
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BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:  "THE  SONG  OF  SONGS." 


The  SoTig  of  Songs,  not  the  Sony  of  Solomon,  is,  as 
tlie  Revised  Versioix  uow  tells  us,  the  true  title  of 
this  brief  poem.  "  Song  of  Songs,"  like  "  Holy  of 
Holies,"  is  a  form  of  the  superlative,  and  means  thu 
best  or  choicest  of  songs  ;  and  anyone  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  study  the  poem  carefully  in  the  Eevistd 
Version,  will  not,  I  think,  grudge  it  the  title.  True, 
there  is  a  certain  lusciousness  of  phrase  and 
sensuousness  of  imagery  which  may  sometimes 
otiend  our  soberer  Western  tastes  (and  it  is  only  just 
to  remember  how  different  in  matters  of  this  kind 
Oriental  standards  are) ;  but  all  this  notwithstanding, 
it  must  surely  be  impossible  even  for  the  most 
fastidious  or  the  most  prosaic  wholly  to  mi-ss  the 
genuine  poetic  charm  and  beauty  of  this  brief  lyrical 
drama.  Not  a  few  of  its  phrases  have  passed  into 
the  common  speech  alike  of  the  Church  and  the 
world,  and  those  who  read  it  now  almost  for  the  first 
time  may  be  surprised  to  find,  like  that  famous 
individual  listening  to  his  first  rendering  of  Hamlet, 
"  how  full  it  is  of  (juotations  !  "  Let  every  lover  of 
poetry  listen  to  the  music  of  lines  like  these — 

Awake,  0  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou  south ; 
And  blow  upon   my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof 
may  flow  out. 

Or  these,  with  their   exquisite  lilt,  bringing  with 

them  the  very  breath  of  spring- 
Else  up,  my  love,  my  fair  cue,  and  comu  away. 
For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ; 
The  flowers  appear  ou  the  earth  ; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  iu  our  laud. 

Or,  take  the-se  again,  in  a  very  different  key — 

Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  tlie  morning, 

Fair  as  the  moon, 

Clear  as  the  sun, 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  Ipunners  ? 

But  sweetest  of  all  are  the  lovely  lines  in  praise  of 
love,  than  which  nothing  finer  can  be  found  in  all 
literature,  ancient  or  modern.  The  young  bride  is 
speaking  to  her  husband,  and  her  words  are  the  key 
to  the  whole  poem — 


Set  me  as  a  seal   upon  tlune   heart,  a 

thine  arm : 
For  love  is  strong  as  deatli  ; 
Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  : 
The  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire, 
A  very  flame  of  the  Loril. 
Many  watei-s  cannot  queuch  love, 
Neither  can  the  floods  drown  it : 


a  seal    upon 


If  a  man  would  give   all  the   substauce  of  his  house 

for  love, 
He  would  utterly  be  condemned. 

And  every  reader  of  John  Ruskin  will  remember 
with  what  admirable  effect,  in  one  of  the  best 
known  of  his  Ijooks,  he  quotes  some  of  the  lines  of 
this  exquisite  jjoem,  setting  them  like  fine  jewels  in 
the  pure  gold  of  his  own  matchless  prose. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  poem  ?  Why 
was  it  written  1  Why  has  it  a  place  in  our  Bible  ? 
If  "every  scripture"  is  "profitable  for  teaching," 
what  is  this  scripture  meant  to  teach  us  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  beset  by  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  form  in  which  the  poem 
has  come  down  to  us  ;  and  unfortunately  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  immeasurably  increased  by  the 
false  method  of  interpretation  of  which  for  so  long 
it  was  the  unhappy  victim.  Perhaps  no  book  of  the 
Bible  has  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  its  inter- 
preters as  this  little  Sowj  of  Songs.  Century  after 
century  its  tiny,  delicate  frame  was  put  upon  the 
rack,  and  torn  and  tortured  in  the  vain  hope  of 
extracting  secret  doctrinal  treasures  which  it  never 
possessed.  The  primary,  natural  meaning  was 
ignored  and  passed  by  in  the  eager  search  for  some 
supposed  deep,  mystical,  "spiritual  "  significance. 

The  poem  treats,  obviously,  of  the  love  of  Solomon 
for  a  Sbulamniite  maiden  ;  but  this  was  held  to  be 
"  allegorical."  First  the  Rabbis  were  let  loose  upon 
it,  and  blotting  out  the  natural  sense,  they  explained 
it  as  a  parable  of  God's  love  to  Israel.  Tlius,  "  black 
but  comely,"  a  phrase  used  by  the  maiden  to  describe 
her  sunburnt  cheeks,  was  referred  to  the  Jewish 
Church,  "  black  "  because  of  its  depression,  "  comely  " 
because  of  its  devotion  to  the  Law  ;  "the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  "  was  explained  as  an 
announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah  ;  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum — and  ad  nameain,  too.' 

This  system  of  interpretation  passed  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chi-istian  Church,  though  now,  of  course, 
the  poem  was  read  as  a  parable  of  the  love  of  Christ 
to  the  Church  or  to  the  individual  sold.  The  learned 
Origen  wrote  a  work  on  the  Song  that  extended 
to  ten  volumes ;  while  the  saintly  St.  Bernard 
in  eighty-six  sermons  had  only  reached  cl]ap.  iii.  I 
when  he  was  arrested  by  death.-  One  great  exegete 
of  the  fifth  century,  it  is  said,  raised  his  voice  in 
protest  against  this  vicious  method  of  interpretation, 

1  See  Farrar's  Solomon,  his  Life  and  Times  (Men  of 
the  Bible  Series,  2s.  6d.),  p.  177. 

-  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson's  article  in  Pjook  by  Book 
(Isbister's,  7s.  6d.). 
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but  only  to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  censure 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world  ;  the  old  system  held  its 
own,  and  the  (wholly  unauthorised)  headings 
attached  to  the  Song  in  our  Authorised  Version 
show  what  little  advance  had  been  made  as  late  as 
1611  towards  a  true  understanding  of  its  meaning. 
Even  to-day,  though  the  allegorical  method  is  now 
al)andoned  by  almost  all  our  greatest  Old  Testament 
interpreters,  multitudes  of  good  people  only  read 
the  Song  for  the  sake  of  its  "spiritual  significance," 
and  for  language  in  which  to  express  some  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  the  Christian  life.  Some  of 
our  Chri.^tian  hymns  are  saturated  with  its 
phraseology.  Mr.  Spuigeon  had  no  language 
strong  enough  for  the  "grovelling"  interpreters 
who  could  find  it  nothing  more  than  the  story  of  a 
pure  human  love  ;  and  in  the  charges  brought 
against  the  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  not 
twenty  years  ago,  one  was  on  this  very  ground, 
namely,  that  in  his  view  the  Song  was  "  devoid  of 
any  spiritual  significance." 

As  I  have  said  more  than  once  already,  this  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture  is  radically  vicious.  As 
Robertson  Smith  pointed  out  to  his  opponents,  it 
was  this  very  sj'stem  which  in  pre-Reforniation 
da3's  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bolster  up  the 
Romish  theory  that  the  Scripture  could  not  be  un- 
derstood without  the  assistance  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition. In  any  case,  so  far  as  the  Sonij  of  Songs  is 
concerned,  if  there  be  anj-  deeper  spiritual  significance 
underlying  its  primary  and  natural  meaning,  it  is 
surely  through  an  exact  understanding  of  that 
primary  meaning,  which  all  the  earlier  interpreters 
neglected,  that  such  deeper  significance  ought  to  be 
arrived  at.  But,  indeed,  of  this  alleged  significance 
we  have  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  hint — neither 
in  the  Song  itself,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Bible. 
The  interpretation  suggested  by  the  familiar  head- 
lines of  the  Authorised  Version  is  not  only  wholly 
without  foundation,  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  Divine  revelation  that  is  discoverable  to  lis  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  Divine  Word.  AVithout  doubt, 
it  sprang  from  a  genuine  love  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
earnest  desire  that  in  all  its  parts  it  should  jirofit 
and  edify  ;  but,  though  no  one  would  dream  of  im- 
puting irreverence  to  a  man  like  St.  Bernard,  we  to- 
day, with  the  larger  knowledge  of  divine  truth  into 
which  God  has  led  His  people,  have  need  to  be 
reminded  that,  as  Dean  Farrar  has  truly  said,  there 
is  "an  intrinsic  irreverence  in  attaching  unreal 
meanings  to  books  which  we  profess  to  regard  as 
sacred." 

What,  then,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  Song  ? 
It  must  be  learned  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  poem  itself  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  task 
beset  by  many  difliculties.  Most  modern  interpreters 
agree  in  regarding  the  Song  as  a  lyrical  drama. 
But  when  we  come  to  ask  who  the  speakers  are,  and 
what  the  various  parts  to  be  allotted  to  them,  we 
are  confronted  with  many  conliicling  opinions.     This 


is  inevitable  ;  for,  since  no  names  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  several  speeches,  these,  as  Dr.  Driver  says,' 
must  be  supplied  by  the  commentator  upon  the 
basis  of  such  clues  as  the  poem  contains,  and  needless 
to  say,  the  commentators  are  not  yet  all  of  one  mind 
on  the  matter.  Without  describing  rival  "  theories," 
which  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss,  let  me  state 
briefiy  what  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  the  principal 
dramatis  personce  are  Solomon  the  king,  the 
Shulamraite  maiden,  her  shepherd  lover,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court.  The  Shulammite,  a  beautiful 
girl,  had  been  surprised  by  the  king  and  his  court 
during  a  royal  progress  in  the  north,  and  by  him 
brought  into  the  jialace  at  Jerusalem,  tliat  he  might 
win  her  love.  But  the  maiden  is  not  hajjpy  :  her 
heart  is  already  given  away  ;  she  has  plighted  her 
troth  to  some  humble  shepherd  lad  among  her  own 
native  hills.  Everything  is  done  to  wean  her  from 
her  first  love  :  the  king  himself  appears  as  her  wooer, 
the  ladies  of  the  court  urge  his  kingly  suit  ;  but  all 
their  blandishments  are  in  vain  :  she  repels  every 
advance  ;  the  mountains  where  her  loved  one  tends 
his  flocks,  the  gardens  where  the  vines  are  budding 
and  the  jjomegranates  flowering  are  more  to  her  than 
all  the  splendours  of  the  i  oyal  court.  "  I  am  my 
beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is  mine,"  she  sings,  and 
from  that  sweet  consistency  of  love  nothing  can 
shake  her.  In  the  end  love  conquers,  and  the 
Shulammite  maiden  is  suffered  to  go  back  to  her 
village  home  and  her  village  love.  Thus,  as 
Dr.  Davidson  says,  the  poem  is  "  the  celebration 
of  a  pure  afl'ection  which  holds  out  against  the 
temptations  of  a  court,  and  rises  superior  to  all 
the  seductive  arts  even  of  a  monarch." 

Now,  let  no  one  say  this  is  a  poor,  barren  inter- 
pretation to  put  upon  the  Song,  that  it  would  surely 
have  been  better  to  have  remained  with  St.  Bernard 
on  the  heights  tlian  to  fall  to  this  low  level  of  earthly 
commonplace.  The  question  is  not,  which  inter- 
pretation is  the  more  "edifying,"  but  which  is  true. 
And,  after  all,  as  Niebuhr  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
a  young  pastor  who  asked  him  to  exjjlain  why  a  love- 
song  had  been  admitted  into  the  canon,  "  there  would 
be  something  wanting  in  the  Bible  if  there  was  not 
found  there  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and  strongest 
of  all  human  feelings."  For  my  part,  the  Bible  is 
to  me  a  more  sacred  book  than  ever,  now  that  I  have 
learned  through  this  Hong  of  Songs  how  holy  a  thing 
God  counts  our  human  love.  Perhaps,  too,  we  are 
not  so  far  from  St.  Bernard  and  the  old  interpreters, 
after  all ;  there  is  no  parable  of  the  love  of  Heaven 
like  the  love  of  earth.  "  It  is  only  through  our 
mysterious  human  relationships — through  the  love 
and  tenderness  and  purity  of  mothers  and  sisters  and 
wives — through  the  strength  and  courage  and  wisdom 
of  fathers  and  brothers  and  teachers — that  we  can 

1  ] ntrodudion  to  t/ie  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  411. 
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come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  whom  alone  the 
fulness  and  the  tenderness  and  the  purity  and  the 
strength  and  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  of  all 
these  dwell  for  ever  and  ever  in  perfect  fulness." 

To  assist  the  reader  in  his  study  of  the  Song,  I 
subjoin  the  following  rough  scheme,  again  remind- 
ing him  that  it  is  practically  useless  to  attempt  to 
read  in  the  Authorised  Version,'  and  that,  if  in 
what  follows,  very  much  is  "supplied,"  yet — to 
quote  Dr.  Driver  again — "  if  the  poem  is  to  be 
made  intelligible,  its  different  parts  musl,  in 
one  way  or  another,  be  assigned  to  ditlerent 
characters  " : — 

Act  I.  (ch.  i.  3-ii.  7). 
Scejie  1  {ShAilammiU  and  Ladies  of  the  Court). 
i.  2,  3.  A  lady  of  the  court  in  praise  of  Solomon. 
i,  4  (first  two  lines).    The  Shulammite  eager  to  be  with 
her  absent  lover.    (RemaiuJer  of  verse).  Chorus 
of  lailies  in  praise  of  Solomon. 
i.  5-7.  The  Shulammite. 
i.  8.  Ladies  of  the  court  in  reply  (ironically). 

S<:ftie  2  {iSoloDwn  enters). 

i.  9-11.  King  addresses  the  Shulammite. 

i.  12-14.  She  parries  his  compliments  with  reminiscences 
of  her  absent  lover. 

i.  15-ii.  6.  Dialogue  between  the  king  aud  the  Shulam- 
mite. He  speaks  to  her,  she  of  her  beloved 
who  is  absent. 

ii.  7.  Shulammite's  appeal  to  ladies  of  the  court  not  by 
artificial  means  to  excite  love  in  Solomon's 
favour. 

Act  II.  (ch.  ii.  S-iii.  5). 
Scene  1  {Shulammite  and  Ladies  of  the  Court). 
ii.  S-15.  The  Shulammite  recounts  a  scene  from  her  past 
life,  when  her  lover  came  to  see  her  in  her 
rural  home.     She  repeats  (ver.  15)  the  words 
of  a  vineyard  song  she  then  sang  to  him. 
ii.  16,  17.  Renewed  protestation  other  love. 

Scene  2. 
iii.  1-4.  A  dream  of  the  Shulammite's  narrated  by  her. 
iii.  Repeats  refrain  of  ii.  7. 

Act  III.  (ch.  iii.  6-v.  8). 

Scene  1  (Citizens  of  Jerusalem — roi/al  pageant 
approaching). 
iii.  6-11.  Various  citizens. 

*'The  intention  of  tlie  spectacle  is  to  dazzle  the 
rustic  girl  witli  a  sense  of  the  honour  awaitiug 
her  if  she  will  consent  to  become  the  king's 
bride." 

1  In  R.V.  the  spaces  lelt  between  the  verses  indicate  the 
different  speakers. 


Scene  2  [In  the  palace— King,  Ladies  of  the  Court,  and 

the  Shulammite). 

iv.  1-7.  Solomon  to  the  Shulammite,  seeking  to  win  her 

love. 
Scene  3  (Tlie  Shulammite  and  her  lover  in  ideal  interview). 
iv.  8-15.  Lover's  impassioned  invitation, 
iv.  16.  Her  response. 
V.  1.  His  reply. 

Scene  4. 

V.  2-7.  Second  dream  of  the  Shulammite's. 
V.  8.  Fresh  avowal  of  her  love. 

Act  IV.  (ch.  v.  9-viii.  4). 
Scene  1  (T!ie  Shulammite  and  Ladies  of  the  Court). 
V.  9.  Question  of  ladies. 

V.  10-16.  Shulammite's  description  of  her  lover, 
vi.  1.  Further  question, 
vi.  2,  3.  Reply. 

Scene  2  [Solomon  enters). 
vi.  4-9.  Renewed  attempt  by  the  king  to  win  Shulammite's 

affectiou. 
vi.  10-13.  Reminiscences,  either  Solomon's  or  the  Shulam- 
mite's, of  her  first  encounter  with  the  royal 
cortege, 
vii.  1-9.  The  king  praises  her  beauty  in  more  efl'usive  terms 

than  ever, 
vii.  10-viii.  3.  She  remains  steadfast  in  her  fidelity, 
viii.  4.  Repeats  refrain  of  ii.  7. 

Act  V.  (ch.  viii.  5-14). 

Scene  1  [Slieplicrds,  Oie  Shulammite  and  her  lover). 

viii.  5.    Shepherds    of   Shulem,    seeing   approach    of   the 

Shulammite. 
viii.  5-7.  The  Shulammite  to  her  lover, 
viii.  8-12.  Addressing  all  present,  recalliug  words  in  which 

her   brothers   had   planned   formerly   for  her 

welfare,  and  declaring  how  she  had  fulfilled 

their  best  expectations. 
viii.  13.  Lover,  asking  for  a  song. 
viii.  14.  Her  reply. 

[y.B. — The  above  scheme  of  the  poem  is  based  for  the 
most  part  on  Ewald's,  as  given  in  Driver's  Introductimi.] 


In  addition  to  the  books  already  named,  the 
student  should,  if  possible,  consult  Robertson 
Smith's  article  "  Canticles "  in  the  Encyclopcrdia 
Britannica  (ninth  edition)  and  Adeney's  volume  in 
the  Expositor's  Bible  Series. 

*^*  The  book  for  May  will  be  the  Life  of  General 
Gordon,  by  Butler,  English  Men  of  Action  Series 
(Macmillan's,  2s.  6d.)  ;  together  with  (if  possible) 
Gordon's  Letters  to  his  Sister  (Macmillan's,  3s.  6d.). 


A  BUILDER  in  a  small  town  was  walking  down 
a  street  in  which  he  was  having  some  houses  erected, 
when  be  observed  one  of  the  men  standing  on  the 
scaftblding,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smoking 
a  pipe.  He  went  gently  up  the  ladder,  and, 
stepping  in  front  of  him,  said  :  "  Now  I've  caught 
you.     We'll   have   no   more   of   this.     Here's  your 


four-days'  pay  (it  bemg  Thursday),  and  you  can 
consider  yourself  discharged."  The  man  pocketed 
the  money  and  went  away  rather  quickly.  Just 
then  the  foreman  came  up,  and  the  builder  told  him 
what  be  had  done.  "Why,"  said  the  foreman, 
"  tbat  man  wasn't  working  for  us  ;  be  was  only 
asking  for  a  job." 
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ECHOES     FROM    THE    STUDY. 


By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 

A  uthor  of  "  The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


This  montli  I  wish  to  deal  with  certain  letters 
that  belong  to  the  sphere  of  religion  and  conduct. 
Chief  among  these  letters  are  two  or  three  that 
touch  upon  the  problem  of  prayer.  One  thing 
may  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  place  that  prayer  holds  in  all 
religions.  The  intercession  of  Abraham  for  Sodom 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Christ's  parable  of  the 
importunate  widow  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
cardinal  instances ;  to  which  may  be  added  Christ's 
own  habit  and  practice.  But  if  a  man  desired  to 
follow  the  religion  of  Buddha  or  Zoroaster,  the  same 
truth  would  meet  him.  For  reasons  which  lie  deep 
in  human  nature  itself,  prayer  is  a  necessity  to  man. 
Some  form  of  address  to  the  infinite  is  imperative, 
some  method  of  correspondence  with  the  unseen. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  we  find  any  right  conception 
of  prayer  so  difficult  ?  Mainly  because  our  con- 
cej)tions  are  misconceptions,  which  I  sliall  endeavour 

to  show. 

♦  *         * 

For  example,  one  common  view  of  prayer  is  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  deflect  the  will  of  God  iu  our 
favour.  Apparently  the  late  Professor  Tyndall 
held  this  view  when  he  propounded  the  celebrated 
"hospital  test"  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  The 
patients  in  one  ward  of  a  hospital  should  be  prayed 
for,  and  the  others  should  not,  and  we  were  to 
observe  what  happened,  as  though  we  were  conduct- 
ing a  chemical  experiment  with  God  in  the  crucible. 
The  thing  was  absurd,  not  to  say  profane  ;  but  in 
a  sense  it  was  justified  by  the  common  idea  of 
prayer  as  an  attempt  to  deflect  the  will  of  God 
in  our  favour.  "If,"  said  Professor  Tyndall  in 
effect,  "any  appeal  of  man  to  the  Deity  is  capable 
of  turning  aside  the  will  of  God,  by  all  means  try 
it,  and  men  of  science  will  abide  by  the  result." 
The  answer  is  that  the  aim  of  prayer  is  not  to 
change  God's  wUl  concerning  man,  but  for  man 
to  harmonise  his  will  with  God's. 

Our  wills  are  ours  we  know  not  how, 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  theni  Thme, 

*  *  * 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  If  God's  will  toward 
man  is  good  and  perfect,  why  pray  at  all  ? "  But 
if  prayer  is  the  main  feature  of  religion,  then  it  is 
clear  that  religion  itself  cannot  exist  when  prayer 
ceases.  We  begin  to  drift  at  once  towards  pure 
stoicism.  God  becomes  the  mere  God  of  the 
machine — Will  but  not  Person.  The  terms  involve 
a  contradiction,  for  we  cannot  think  of  Will  without 
P'ersonality.  But  if  Will  involves  Personality,  then 
at  once  a  new  set  of  emotions  and  perceptions  are 
called  into  play.     A  person  has  qualities,  and  may 


be  loving  or  unloving.  We  are  concerned  not 
merely  with  the  will  of  a  person,  but  with  hi8 
character.  And,  because  we  are  persons,  we  con- 
ceive the  jJossibility  of  some  correspondence  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Divine  Person.  That 
correspondence  is  prayer.  Its  essence  is  found  iu 
Newman's  famous  saying,  that  for  him  there  were 
but  two  luminous  and  self-evident  realities — him- 
self and  God.  To  realise  that  truth  is  inevitably  to 
be  drawn  out  in  prayer  to  God,  and  prayer  thus 
becomes  not  so  much  a  sacrificial  act  or  a  ritual 
form,  but  a  real  and  intimate  going  out  of  the 
human  soul  to  the  Divine  Soul. 

*  *         * 

Another  common  misconception  of  the  use  of 
prayer  is  that  it  is  often  used  to  transfer  to  God 
a  responsibility  that  belongs  to  us.  Everyone 
remembers  Kingsley's  action  in  relation  to  prayers 
ofi'ered  for  the  stay  of  the  cholera  epidemic.  He 
flatly  refused  to  pray  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
Why  1  Because  he  believed,  and  rightly,  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  cholera  lay  with  man  and  not 
with  God.  It  was  not  a  divine  visitation,  but  the 
plain  result  of  human  folly.  God  ruled  through 
laws,  and  if  we  broke  those  laws  we  had  no  right 
to  hold  God  responsible  for  the  result.  Wliat  we 
really  asked  in  such  prayers  was  that  God  would 
perform  an  act  of  magic  to  override  His  own  laws, 
and  religion  was  not  magical  but  reasonable.  Let 
men  cleanse  their  drains,  let  them  look  after  their 
water  supply,  let  them  obey  the  rules  of  hygieue, 
and  cholera  would  disappear.  Most  men  whose 
opinion  is  worth  anytbing  to-day,  will  agree  with 

Kiugsley. 

*  *         * 

That  which  renders  prayer  so  difficult  a  subject 
to  a  thoughtful  man  is  the  utter  selfishness  with 
which  it  is  used  even  by  good  people.  Men  pray 
for  themselves,  their  children,  their  friends,  their 
business  concerns,  and  in  such  prayers  touch  the 
horizon  of  aspiration.  In  other  words,  they  attempt 
to  secure  for  themselves  certain  favours  which  are 
not  granted  to  others.  How  is  it  that  siich  persons 
have  never  considered  the  clauses  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  1  This  is  admittedly  the  model  prayer. 
Christ,  who  had  been  addressing  His  disciples  on 
this  very  subject  of  wrong  ideas  of  prayer,  gave 
them  this  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  what  all  prayer 
ought  to  be.  Yet  what  are  its  themes  ?  It  con- 
sists of  four  parts.  The  first  four  clauses  are  pure 
aspiration.  They  express  the  ardent  desire  of  all 
pure  and  exalted  spirits  to  see  God's  kingdom 
prosper  and  His  righteous  law  fulfilled.  One 
clause  only  touches  the  temporal  life  of  man.     lit 
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is  the  most  modest  of  requests — the  prayer  for  daily 
bread.  The  next  three  clauses  express  spiritual 
need.  They  speak  of  forgiveness,  temptation,  and 
deliverance  from  evil.  The  last  three  clauses  are 
triumphant  ascription,  corresponding  with  the 
opening  note  of  aspiration.  Thus  we  find  that 
prayer  is  the  flowing  out  of  the  soul  to  God  in 
obedience  and  asjjiration.  The  man  who  prays  is 
not  so  much  a  suppliant  to  God,  as  a  sympathiser 
with  Him.     He  does  not  beg  at  the  gate  ;  he  adores 

at  the  throne. 

*  *         * 

A  word  may  be  added  on  two  difficult  points. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  true  value  of 
prayer  lying  in  what  is  called  its  reflex  action. 
The  best  expression  of  this  idea  is  George  Meredith's 
aphorism,  that  "  whoso  rises  from  his  knees  a  better 
man,  his  prayer  is  answered."  It  is  not  all  the 
truth,  but  it  is  a  very  important  truth  about  prayer. 
If  a  man  has  put  himself  into  real  harmony  with 
God  by  his  prayer,  he  has  already  received  his 
answer  in  a  more  tranquil  heart.  Another  point, 
arising  from  this,  is  the  question  of  answers  to 
prayer.  That,  however,  is  not  a  point  to  be  argued, 
but  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience.  What  does 
experience  say  ?  It  replies  with  the  most  positive 
affirmative.  The  history  of  Mr.  MuUer's  Orphanages 
at  Bristol  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  assertion 
that  prayer  is  answered.  Mr.  Qiiarrier  has  recently 
said  the  same  thing  about  his  Scottish  Orphanages. 
When  he  began  his  work  he  was  a  very  poor  man, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  he  found  himself  at  the  end 
of  both  his  resources  and  his  ability.  He  had  to 
work  for  his  living,  and  he  had  no  more  money. 
But  he  was  naturally  loth  to  give  up  a  work  which 
had  engaged  his  deepe.st  sympathies.  He  therefore 
prayed,  making  his  prayer  a  very  practical  test 
indeed.  He  said  in  effect,  "  I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  go  on  with  this  work  or  not.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  give  up  my  trade  to 
undertake  it,  and  I  do  not  see  where  the  means  of 
support  are  coming  from.  I  think  I  could  attempt 
the  task  on  two  thousand  pounds.  Give  me  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  will  take  it  as  a  sign  that  it 
is  Thy  will  that  I  should  do  this  work."  The  two 
thousand  pounds  promptly  came.  In  many  a 
similar  dilemma  through  years  of  expanding  use- 
fulness similar  petitions  have  been  offered.  The 
money  always  came,  and  often  in  the  precise  sum 
asked  for.  Mr.  Spurgeon  used  to  tell  similar  tales. 
Their  truth  is  beyond  question.  And  with  these, 
and  many  other  records  before  us,  attested  by  men 
of  shrewd  sense  and  business  aptitude,  who  were  in 
no  sense  exalted  visionaries,  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  doubt  the  fact  of  answers  to  prayer  than  the  law 

of  gravitation. 

*  *        » 

Some  of  the  letters  before  me  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  speculative  difficulties  in  religion.  It  is 
surprising  how  strong  a  liold  speculative  questions 


take  on  the  human  mind.  One  suspects  that  it  is 
very  much  because  they  do  much  to  enliven  and 
enlarge  the  imagination.  In  proportion  as  a 
man's  life  is  dull  and  his  sphere  narrow,  he 
needs  some  world  of  the  imagination  into  which 
he  can  retire,  and  many  men  find  this  retreat 
in  religious  speculation.  The  old  Calvinism 
is  partly  resjjonsible  for  this.  It  imparted  an 
immense  impulse  to  human  thought.  It  set  an 
array  of  great  questions  before  the  human  mind, 
many  of  them  quite  insoluble.  The  effect  was 
to  invigorate  real  and  great  thinkers,  but  feeble 
and  confused  thinkers  were  crushed.  Another 
result  was  that  such  questions  absorbed  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  which  might  fruittully 
have  been  given  to  more  mundane  matters.  This 
was  what  Goethe  felt,  when  he  asked  scornfully 
why  a  man  should  always  be  wanting  "  to  ramble 
ofl'  into  eternity "  when  he  had  so  many  duties  to 
perform  on  earth.  For  my  part,  as  I  get  older, 
I  begin  to  see  that  Goethe  was  right.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  perfect  theory  of  the 
universe.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  To  the 
greatest  thinker  much  will  remain  unharmonised. 
But  the  last  person  likely  to  find  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  a  youth,  whose  mind  is  immature, 
whose  views  of  life  are  narrow,  and  whose  power  of 
abstract  thought  is  very  limited.  Many  a  youth 
suffers  actual  agony  in  his  effort  to  grapple  with 
thoughts  that  are  too  big  for  him.  He  gets  no  good 
out  of  the  struggle  :  he  simply  confuses  his  mind, 
and  fails  to  recognise  the  available  happiness  of  life. 
Therefore,  I  am  inclined  more  and  more  to  counsel 
men  to  leave  speculative  matters  alone,  to  take 
truths  and  duties  that  lie  within  their  reach,  and 
rest  content  with  the  inevitable  limits  of  their  own 

minds  and  lives. 

*         «         ♦ 

This  may  possibly  sound  poor  and  cowardly 
counsel.  It  may  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  saying, 
"  Don't  think,  because  thought  is  painful."  But  I 
mean  nothing  of  the  kind  by  it.  What  I  do  mean  is 
that  there  is  very  little  good  to  be  got  out  of  a 
constant  absorption  in  speculative  questions.  As  I 
read  these  letters  which  reach  me  month  by  month 
I  repeatedly  see  how  youths  whose  education  and 
training  are  in  all  respects  deficient  for  such  a  task, 
endeavour  to  find  a  solution  to  the  difficult  problems 
of  the  universe.  It  would  save  them  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  and  mental  agony  if  they  would 
frankly  acknowledge  these  problems  insoluble  —  at 
least  by  them.  Christianity,  no  more  than  any 
other  religion,  professes  to  give  us  a  complete 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  human  life.  It  tells  us  as 
much  as  is  good  for  us.  Perhaps  it  also  tells  us  as 
much  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  himself  as  only  knowing  in  part,  and  Jesus 
said  He  had  many  things  to  say,  but  could  not  say 
them  now,  because  men  could  not  bear  them.  What 
Christianity  does  promise  us  is  help  to  live  the  life 
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of  the  common  day.     There  is  a  very   interesting 

passage   in   Mark   Rutherf(jrd's  Autobiography,   in 

which  he  comments  on  the  passage,  "  Thy  word  is  a 

lamp  to  my  feet."     Not  a  strong  light  thrown   on 

a  distant  future,  but  a  light  for  the  next  step  only. 

There  is  always  light   enough    for  the   immediate 

duty.     There  is  always  truth  enough   to   live  by. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  mean  ;  that  it  is  our  wisdom 

to  concentrate  attention  on  plain  earthly  duties,  and 

leave  the  mysteries  of  life  alone  as  far  as  we  can. 

The  lamp  will  show  us  the  next  step  we  ought  to 

take ;    but    the   impenetrable    darkness     will   still 

surround  us,  and  we  have  no  lamp  for  that.     We 

liave  to  wait  for  the  lifting  of  the  veil,  and  the 

dawn. 

*        ■)(•        # 

The  letter  of  6'.  L.  F.  is  at  once  very  painful  and 
very  interesting.  I  don't  think  it  altogether 
typical,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  many  youths 
were  tormented  by  a  morbid  sensitiveness  so  great 
as  that  described  by  my  correspondent.  Still,  I 
have  met  such  cases.  A  youth  is  shy,  thinks  him- 
self alone  in  the  world,  sighs  for  friendship,  cannot 
find  it,  retires  more  and  more  into  himself,  and 
finally  becomes  almost  hypochondriac.  AVhat  can 
be  said  in  such  a  case  ?  This — and  it  is  the  most 
helpful  thing  that  can  be  said — such  a  condition  is 
only  a  phase  of  growth.  It  haunts  the  years  that 
lie  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five ;  but  if  it 
be  not  encouraged  it  wUl  disappear  at  thirty.  In 
the  meantime  the  best  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
thought  away  from  self  as  far  as  possible.  Manly 
sports,  an  object  in  life,  almost  anything  that 
thoroughly  engages  the  thoughts,  will  serve  the 
purpose.  And  in  such  a  case  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  reading  of  certain  forms  of  fiction  is 
not  an  evil.  A  sound  historical  romance  will  do 
no  harm,  but  a  novel  of  the  emotions  may  cause 
great  damage.  Such  novels,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  give  a  false  picture  of  life.  They 
picture  love  and  friendship  in  colours  so  glowing 
and  seductive  that  common  men  and  women  look 
drab  and  grey.  Hence  for  the  morbid  temperament 
the  inward  dissatisfaction  is  fomented  and  in- 
creased. The  heart  is  perjjetually  craving  what  is 
not  real,  and  which  cannot  be  had.  It  wants  the 
golden  apples,  and  does  not  see  the  russet  whole- 
some fruit  at  the  wayside,  the  plain  honest  world, 
in  which  man  is  meant  to  live,  and  find  both 
happiness  and  friendship. 

Brief  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

?r.  IT.  M.  (Dudley).  The  best  Commentary  for  your 
inu-pose  would  be  Brown  &  Faussetfs  Portable  Com- 
mentary.—JF.  G.  P.  (Victoria).  For  a  mind  inclined  to 
doubt  as  yours  is,  Wliittier's  Poems  should  prove  very 
helpfid.  Tliey  calm  and  they  f'oitify  the  soul.  I  know 
no  poems  so  trauquillising  except  Wordsworth's,  and 
Whittier  is  far  more  Christian  in  spirit  than  Words- 
worth.— M.  G.  (O.  Derry).  There  is  no  reason  why  you 


should  not  marry. — F.  M.  G.  H.  The  list  of  papers  and 
magazines  you  take  is  very  good.  Don't  worry  about 
the  past:  live  the  present.—.!/.  N.  (Walsall).  Your 
verses  do  credit  to  your  tilial  affection  ;  but  they  are 
not  poetiy,  and  limp  badly. —  ly^.  H.  U.  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  make  bimetallism  clear  to  you,  for  the  sinii)le 
reason  that  I  do  not  understand  it  myself  I  have 
read  during  the  last  moutli  not  less  tlian  twenty 
articles  upon  it,  and  my  bewilderment  is  now  greater 
than  ever.  I  can  only  wisli  you  a  more  lucid  power 
of  apprehension  than  I  seem  to  possess.  —  Nemo 
(Edinburgh).  There  is  no  obligation  to  make  any  such 
confession,  and  I  think  it  would  be  grossly  unwise  to 
do  so.  You  could  achieve  no  good  by  it,  and  you  might 
sow  the  seeds  of  serious  unhappiness. — Anglo-Indian. 
— There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take  orders,  if 
your  heart  is  right  witli  God.  We  are  encouraged  to 
Ibrget  the  past,  and  press  on  to  the  things  before  us — 
the  remainders  of  happiness  and  usefulness  still  within 
our  reach. — Iijnoramus  (Uxbridge).  Any  medical  man 
can  give  you  tlie  information  you  desire  far  better  than 
I  can  do.  With  hard  study,  you  might,  no  doubt, 
qualify  yourself  for  ihe  profession.  Call  upon  some 
local  doctor,  and  explain  your  position. — Fluviiis 
(Dudley).  There  is  gi'eat  merit  in  your  verses.  They 
are  not  eijually  good  :  you  stiyuble  suddenly  from  tine 
forms  of  expression  to  bald  connnonplace  ;  but  such  lines 
as  these  have  undoubted  force — 

The  fall  of  tottering  feet. 
The  rush  of  maddened  victims  unto  death, 
From  life  they  never  lived. 

Be  a  relentless  critic  of  yourself ;  iu  time  you  may 
write  sometliiug  both  worthy  and  memorable.  — 
Grapho  (Coventry).  No  doubt  your  failure  on  critical 
occasions  is  due  solely  to  nervousness.  The  remedy  is, 
not  to  be  too  anxious  over  things.  Such  a  temper  is 
a  matter  of  sedulous  self-discipline.— AoMoa  (Carditl'). 
The  verses  are  better  in  thought  and  fancy  than  in 
structure.  Why  do  you  suddenly  change  your  metre  in 
the  midst  of  a  poem  ?  It  affects  the  ear  like  a  discord 
in  nmsic.  —  Devonshire  Doubter.  Y'ou  need  doubt  no 
longer.  The  habit  of  which  you  speak  is  abominable, 
and  full  of  danger.  It  nuist  be  stamped  out  at  once. — 
Constant  Reculcr.  The  address  of  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  is 
Twyford,  Berks.—//".  S.  (Ashton).  I  hesitate  to  give 
any  opinion  on  Marie  Corelli's  books,  because  they  are 
distasteful  to  me.  If  I  do  not  like  a  book  I  prefer  not 
criticising  it.  To  do  so  would  mean  being  betrayed 
into  injustice.  —  Sophocles  (Coleraine).  There  is  no 
merit  in  the  verses,  except  the  natuial  pathos  of  tlie 
theme.—/'.  W.  (Aberdeen).  You  propose  a  case  of 
conscience,  and  you  only  are  able  to  determine  it.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  honestly  feel  the  course 
you  suggest  would  be  wrong,  and  in  conflict  w'ith  your 
principles,  it  is  your  duty  not  to  allow  auy  worldly 
advantage  to  blind  your  moral  judgment.  What  more 
can  an  "outsider  say  than  t\\3.t't^Degrces  (Plymouth). 
You  would  do  well  to  take  the  Dublin  M.A.  degree; 
but  better  still  the  London.  The  degree  of  B.D.  may  be 
obtained  by  examinations  :  theD.D.  is  always  conferred. 
—Inquirer  (Kirkcaldv).  Your  training  seems  to  suggest 
a  fitness  for  engineering.  —  (raifZcii  (Kirkcaldy).  There 
is  no  primer  of  Carlyle'such  as  you  suggest.  The  best 
book  is  Dr.  Garnett's  biography  in  the  English  Writers 
Series,  published  by  Walter  Scott.— C.?/)nro  (Clydach). 
The  best  books  are  Cassell's  Home  Education  Series.— 
T.  T.  (Donegal).  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  living  by 
writing  poetry.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  discern  little 
merit  in  your  verses. —  IValdo  (Dover^  Get  a  first- 
rate  agricultural  journal,  and  look  down  the  adver- 
tisements, or  advertise  iu  it ;  or  put  an  advertisement 
in  some  local  journal  which  has  a  large  circulation 
in  agricultural  districts. 
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"QUItlLY    TUE    WANDERER    CREIT    UP    TlJ    THE    hlUE    OF    THE    BED." 


"AS     WE     FORGIVE." 

A  LANCASHIRE  IDYLL. 


By  J.  MARSHALL  MATHER, 
Author  of  "  Tlie  Siyn  of  the.   Wooden  Shooii,"  etc. 


The  strong  hand  of  death  gripped  Cornelius 
Ashworth,  and  he  felt  his  foe  was  the  gainer  in 
the  strife.  He  had  been  a  tough,  strong-willed 
man,  successful  as  an  operative,  and  proudly 
pious  in  his  church  and  creed.  Starting  as  a 
"doifer"  in  the  neighbouring  factory,  he  had 
ri.sen  to  be  a  "minder";  in  time  becoming 
overlooker  and  under  manager  —  the  while 
deeming  himself  a  necessity,  and  vainly  sup- 
posing that  when  the  wheels  of  his  own  being 
slowed  down,  the  factory  would  stop  as  conse- 
quent on  his  decease.  Great  was  his  surprise 
in  discovering  this  was  not  likely  to  be  so. 
Bedridden  for  three  months,  the  "  thud- 
thud  "  of  the  engines  still  continued  to  reacli 
his  ears,  while  the  clash  of  looms  ceased  not  to 
play  the  inharmonious  music  of  commerce.  He 
also  thought  that  Mount  Zion — as  the  little 
chapel  was  called — would  be  shorn  of  its  glory 
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with  his  removal.  Who  would  lead  the  hymns 
and  offer  prayer,  or  entertain  the  preachers? 
Yet  despite  his  absence  hymns  were  sung, 
prayers  were  offered,  and  hospitality  was  found 
for  the  uncultured  yet  godly  men  who  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  declaimed  at  the  little 
shrine.  Poor  man !  great  was  his  chagrin 
when  he  found  out  both  his  earthly  and  his 
Heavenly  Master  could  dispense  with  his  labours 
without  involving  themselves  in  bankruptcy. 

But  Cornelius  was  of  philosophic  bent  of 
mind,  and  when  the  shadowy  time -keeper 
bade  him  remember  his  days  were  numbered, 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  mutely  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  inevitable.  He  knew  he 
would  never  wear  his  clogs  again  ;  and  he  no 
longer  looked  longingly  at  his  grease-stained, 
work-day  clothes  that  hung  on  his  chamber  wall. 
His    will    was    made,    and    his    odds    and    ends 
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appointed  to  his  mind.  He  thanked  God  "  he 
owed  noabry  naught "  ;  and  he  cousok'd  himself 
he'd  done  his  duty  "  by  th'  childer,  by  his 
maisters,  an'  by  th'  Almeety."  And  yet  his  mind 
was  tossed  by  a  restless,  nameless  something  he 
did  not  care  to  think  of.  He  had  tried  to 
banish  it,  resolved  to  leave  it  to  the  final 
settlement  of  accounts  in  another  world  ;  but 
his  conscience  resented  the  risk,  and  his  crude 
faith  backed  "  the  inward  monitor."  "  Settle  it 
now,"  said  the  stern  voice, — "  settle  it  now,  and 
die  with  a  clean  slate."  So  far,  however,  his 
self  will  and  pride  were  the  masters. 

It  was  Sunday  morning — a  cold,  cheerless 
November  Sunday  morning.  The  wind  howled 
round  his  cottage,  and  the  windows  were  lashed 
with  the  muffled  beat  of  sleet  and  rain.  "  Th' 
childer,"  as  he  called  them,  now  grown  up, 
were  shivering  at  Mount  Zion,  following  their 
father's  stern  command  to  attend  divine  service, 
and  his  wife  was  preparing  the  midday  meal 
in  the  room  below.  Cornelius  shook  undtsr 
the  warm  clothing  of  the  bed  in  which  he  lay, 
and  turned  restlessly,  first  towards  the  window, 
dark  with  its  snow  curtain,  and  then  towards  the 
half-open  door,  throxigh  which  came  the  sounds 
of  his  wife's  activity  and  the  dinner's  savoury 
smell. 

As  though  for  companionship  in  her  loneliness, 
and  solace  in  her  sorrow,  the  woman  began  to 
sing.  Old  familiar  liymns  trembled  on  her  lips, 
and  as  she  sang  Cornelius  listened,  and  was 
soothed.  Then  she  struck  a  strain  that  fretted 
the  demon  in  his  heart,  and  he  began  to  toss 
and  tumble  at  the  memories  it  recalled.  In  his 
house  it  was  a  forbidden  strain.  Seven  long 
years  had  passed  since  he  had  last  heard  it,  and 
then  it  was  sung,  not  by  his  wife,  but  by  one 
younger,  whose  voice  was  pure  contralto — an 
echo  of  the  music  of  another  world.  Softly  the 
strain  travelled  up  the  stairway,  filling  with 
its  subtle  memories  the  sickroom.  Had  he 
possessed  strength  he  would  have  clamoured 
for  silence,  but  weakness  sealed  his  lips ;  so 
dragging  the  bedclothes  over  his  head,  he  sought 
to  drown  the  sounds. 

In  part  Cornelius  was  successful,  the 
blankets  dulling  the  feeble  treble  of  the 
woman  in  the  kitchen  below  ;  but  their  dark- 
ness seemed  the  more  to  lift  the  curtains  of 
memory,  and  what  he  had  shut  out  from  his 
ears  he  heard  in  the  silences  of  his  soul.  Then 
from  out  of  the  music  came  shapes,  and  amid 
the  cadences  of  the  song  Cornelius  beheld  the 
singer. 

She  was  a  tall,  noble-featured  girl,  with  rich 
full  face,  and  ej'es  that  flamed  with  passion 
and  resolve — one  formed  for  temptation's  bait, 
and  one  before  whom  the  net  had  not  been 
spread  in  vain.  Seven  years  before,  and  on 
one  such  Sunday  morning  in  November,  too,  she 
fled    the    presence    of    her   father,  to    hide    her 


shame  and  carry  her  bnnlen  alone.  Since  then, 
in  the  city  beyond  the  hills,  she  had  often  re- 
called her  virgin  years  ;  but  her  pride  and  her 
father's  relentlessness  forbade  her  return. 

As  Cornelius  beheld  this  vision — the  vision  of 
one  whom  he  once  fondled  in  fatherly  love — he 
read  as  on  a  scroll  of  fire  beneath  it,  the  word 
"  Unforgiven."  The  word  needed  no  confirma- 
tion— he  knew  its  truth  in  the  bitterness  and 
blackness  of  his  own  heart.  True,  she  never 
asked  forgiveness ;  but  conscience  told  him  had 
she  done  so,  his  relentless  will  woidd  have  with- 
held the  godlike  boon. 

He  was  now  bathed  in  a  cold  nnjisture,  and 
threw  off  the  enveloping  clothes.  Then,  looking 
round  the  room,  he  expected  to  see  the  one 
whom  he  sought  so  to  forget ;  but  the  chamber 
was  empty,  and  silent  save  for  the  notes  that 
floated  uj)  from  the  kitchen  below. 

Ou  a  small  deal  table  at  the  bedside  lay  a 
Bdde — the  Bible  Cornelius  so  often  read,  and, 
as  he  thought,  "  inwardly  digested."  Reaching 
out  his  hand,  he  drew  it  towards  him,  the  book 
falling  open  at  the  flysheet,  where  the  ink 
inscriptions,  rudely  scrawled,  told  the  tale  of  his 
family  life.  On  this  he  dared  not  look,  hastily 
turning  over  its  page.  But  the  unseen  hand 
of  the  ministering  angel  was  not  to  be  defied — 
the  leaves  again  parting,  this  time  not  to  the 
inscriptions  of  man,  but  to  those  of  One  whom 
he  had  been  taught  to  believe  spake  and  re- 
corded from  heaven  :  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Glancing  down  its  petitions,  he  remembered 
it  was  the  first  prayer  that  ever  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  his  religious  instinct  led  him  devoutly 
to  wish  it  might  be  the  last  of  utterances  in  his 
now  fast  fleeting  life.  So  he  commenced  to 
read  it — slowly,  coldly,  formally — pausing  to 
muse  in  his  self-righteousness  over  the  separate 
petitions. 

Our  Father. — "  Yes,  God  was  his  Father,  kind 
and  merciful,  numbering  the  hairs  of  his  head, 
and  caring  all  the  years  of  his  toil  for  his  life 
and  limb.  Many  whom  he  knew  had  been 
caught,  maimed,  killed,  in  the  machinery  of 
the  factory,  but  not  a  bone  of  his  had  been 
broken.     God  indeed  was  his  Father." 

Which  art  in  heaven. — "A  long  way  off," 
mused  he,  "  beyond  the  grave,  above  the  stars, 
wdiere  saints  immortal  reigned,  and  where  he 
would  soon  reign  with  them,  walking  in  a 
white  robe.     Yes  !  he  believed  in  heaven." 

Hallowed  be  Thy  Name. — "Ah!"  continued 
he,  in  his  self-complacent  strain,  "  I  have  always 
kept  His  Name  holy — never  taken  it  in  vain — 
silencing  the  blasphemer  in  the  factory,  and 
pulling  the  ears  of  the  lads  who  cursed  and 
swore." 

Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  he  done. — 
"Well,  he  was  a  member  of  that  kingdom. 
At   least,  he  was  a  member  at  '  Jlount   Zion,' 
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anil  '  Jloiint  Zion  '  belonged  to  that  kinj^'Jom. 
And  lie  hud  done  God's  will — keeping  the 
commandments,  paying  his  way,  and  living 
soberly." 

Gice  us  tins  day  our  daily  bread. — "Yes,  he 
had  asked  for  that  morning  by  morning,  and 
his  bread  and  water  had  been  sure.  Other 
folks  had  'clemmed,'  he  had  had  enough  and 
to  spare.     Wonderful  providence  !  " 

Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  tee  forgive —  He 
paused,  his  hand  refused  to  further  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  his  soul.  As  we  forgive. — His  con- 
science was  not  so  far  gone  as  to  delude  him 
with  that  lie — he  knew  he  had  not  forgiven.  He 
would  fain  have  erased  that  line,  but  he  could 
not.  Then  he  tried  to  replace  it,  but  in 
vain. 

Kow,  Cornelius  belonged  to  a  sect  that  staked 
all  oil  the  pardon  of  sins.  He  had  been  trained 
to  look  on  his  own  soul  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  treasures,  talking  and  singing  about  it  as  "  a 
never-dying  soul,"  and  reckoning  its  salvation 
in  its  forgiveness.  Never  before  throughout 
the  long  years  of  his  profession  did  he  doubt  he 
was  forgiven,  believing — as  he  was  taught  to 
believe — that  Christ  had  cancelled  the  account 
long  ago ;  yet  here,  in  this  prayer,  Christ 
made  forgiveness  conditional — as  Wf  forgive. 
And  laying  the  Bible  down,  a  great  fear  took 
hold  of  him. 

"  What's  matter  wi'  thee,  lad  1  "  asked  his 
wife,  in  concern,  as  she  came  into  the  room 
to  see  after  the  sick  man.  "  Hasto  summat  on 
thi  mind  ? " 

But  Cornelius  was  silent. 

"Cornelius,  hasto  summat  on  thi  mind? 
Doesto  yer  1 " 

"  Wliat  makes  thee  ax  that  question,  lass?  " 

"Becose  thaa's  none  thisel.  Thaa  knows  aw 
could  awlus  read  thee  like  a  book,  an'  there's 
bin  summat  abaat  thee  latly  aw  couldn'd  make 
aat.      Cornd  ta  dee  yessy  1 " 

But  no  reply  was  given  to  the  question  of  the 
eager  wife. 

"  Thi  soul's  o'  reight,  isn't  it,  Cornelius  ?  " 

There  was  still  no  response. 

"  Cornelius,  mi  lad,  tell  thi  wife.  We'em  had 
no  secrets,  thaa  knows,  for  thirty  year.  We'an 
kept  naught  back  fro'  one  another — leastways 
aw  hav'nt.  Aw  could  like  to  know  it's  well  wi' 
thee  afore  thaa  dees." 

The  man  groaned,  and  turned  his  face  toward 
the  wall,  leaving  the  woman  overwhelmed  in  her 
despair. 

"  Mun  aw  fotch  th'  parson  1 " 

"It's  noan  th'  parson  aw  want." 

"Who  is't,  then?  If  thaa'll  nobbud  tell  me, 
aw'll  fotch  'em." 

"  Thaa  cannot,  lass." 

"  What  for  cannot  aw  ?  Who  is  it  thaa  wants, 
lad  1     Aw  tell  thee  thaa  shall  have  'em." 


Cornelius  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  looking 
at  his  wife,  said,  "Aw  want  aar  Clara." 

"  Aar  Clara  ? "  gasped  the  woman. 

"  Yigh  !  an'  aw  can  none  have  her,  for  noabry 
knows  where  hoo  is." 

"  What  doesto  want  wi'  aar  Clara  ?  " 

"Aw  want  to  kiss  her,  an'  tell  her  hoo's  mi 
child.  But  it's  too  lat'  now — noabry  knows 
where  hoo  is." 

"Aw  think  aw  can  hiid  her,  lad,  if  thaa  wants 
her." 

"  Doesto  know  where  hoo  is  1 "  cried  the  man 
excitedly. 

"  Forshure  aw  do.  Doesto  think  a  mother 
could  live  seven  year  baat  knowin'  summat 
abaat  her  lass  ?  Ey  !  Cornelius,  thaa'rt  a  man 
all  o'er." 

"An'  hasto  sin  her  since  hoo  left?" 

"  J^owe  !  hoo'd  never  let  me,  but  aw  know 
where  hoo  is." 

"Then  fotch  her,  or  aw'se  dee  unforgiven." 

"Thaa  hasn't  forgotten  her,  then,  Cornelius?" 

"  Nowe,  lass ;  th'  Almeety  wouldn't  let  me. 
But  fotch  her,  aw  tell  thee.  Aw'm  a  deeing 
mon,  an'  aw  want  to  make  mi  peace  wi'  Him  as 
is  aboon." 

"  Ey  !  Cornelius,  aw'm  feaard  hoo  willn't  come. 
Hoo  wouldn't  be  sin  i'  th'  village,  an'  aw  know 
hoo's  flayed  o'  thee." 

"  If  thaa  doesn'd  fotch  her  aw'll  go  misel',  so 
naa."  And  the  sick  man  sprang  out  of  bed,  and 
reached  after  his  clothes. 

"Lie  thee  daan,  lie  thee  daan,"  cried  the 
frightened  woman.  "  Aw'll  send  aar  Sam  by  th' 
ne,\t  train.  If  hoo  knows  thaa's  deeing  lioo'll 
happen  come,  for  hoo  loved  thee  some  weel,  aw 
con  tell  thee." 

That  night,  in  a  great  storm,  the  train  bore 
homewards  the  wanderer.  Sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  dimly-lighted  carriage,  cloaked,  and 
shrouded  in  shadow,  the  girl  mused  sorrowfully 
over  the  darkness  of  her  past  life.  The  "  might 
have  beens  "  haunted  her,  and  could  she  have 
wept,  her  tears  would  have  fallen  even  as  the 
rain  that  beat  jiiteously  against  the  windows  of 
the  carriage  in  which  she  travelled.  As  the 
train  swept  across  the  lonely  reaches  of  moor, 
her  heart  took  a  better  mood.  The  names  of 
the  old  familiar  stations,  as  called  out  lustily  by 
the  porters,  brought  back  forgotten  memories, 
and  the  monotonous  rumble  of  the  wheels  began 
to  beat  out  the  old  refrains  of  youth.  Then  her 
tears  fell — fell  as  rain  on  the  parched  past  of  her 
wasted  life. 

All  through  that  day  poor  Cornelius  was 
expectant.  He  listened  for  the  distant  rumble 
of  each  train  as  it  passed  along  the  valley,  and 
noted  the  announcing  arrival  whistles  of  the 
iron  steeds  that  steamed  in  with  their  freight. 
But  she  came  not.  And  now  there  was  but 
one  more  arrival — the  last  slow  train,  due  at  the 
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midnight  hour.  More  slowly  beat  the  pulse  of 
the  dying  man.  The  little  light  in  the  chamber 
grew  indistinct  and  blurred.  Hope,  too,  was  on 
the  wing,  flying  from  him  farther  and  farther 
into  the  darkness  of  the  void  ;  and  Cornelius 
whispered  to  his  wife  that  he  would  die 
unforgiven. 

Then  came  the  fall  of  footsteps  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  a  muffled  sound  as  of  an  opening  door — 
a  sound  as  though  a  timid  hand  were  raising 
the  latch  in  fear.  Whispered  words  from  below 
stole  up  the  stairway,  and  a  stifled  sob  told  of 
one  who  climbed  the  steps.  The  chamber  door, 
always  ajar,  began  to  open,  all  too  slowly  tor  the 
hungry  eye  of  the  dying,  and  then,  lieneath  its 
portal,  was  seen  the  face  of  the  long  lost  and 
long  unforgiven  girl. 

The  light  from  the  flickering  lamp  fell  across 
the  once  familiar  features.  As  of  old,  the  face 
wore  its  look  of  strength  :  but  sorrow  shadowed 
it ;  and,  alas  !  sin  had  left  its  despoiling  touch. 
But  to  Cornelius  it  was  the  face  of  his  girl — 


the  face  as  he  used  to  love  and  fondle  it — the 
face  as  he  had  last  kissed  it. 

Quietly  the  wanderer  crept  up  to  the  side  of 
the  bed  whereon  her  father  lay  expectant. 
Then,  kneeling  at  its  side,  she  buried  her  face 
in  the  warm  quilt  tliat  no  longer  yielded  heat  to 
limbs  that  lay  cold  under  the  touch  of  fast 
approaching  death  —  her  hair  falling  over  her 
shapely  shoulders,  her  hands  stretched  out  as 
though  to  receive  a  pardoning  grasp. 

Cornelius  took  the  long  tresses  in  his  feeble 
hand  and  stroked  them,  as  was  his  wont  in  her 
childhood's  days,  saying  half  to  himself  and 
half  aloud,  "Tliaa  awlus  had  bonny  yure, 
Clara."  Then  his  hand  rested  on  her  head,  and 
he  said,  "  Bless  thee  !  thaa's  come  whorae." 

There  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of 
the  forgiven  girl,  who  still  knelt,  and  on  whose 
head  still  rested  the  father's  hand.  In  a  little 
while  that  hand  grew  cold  and  heavy — it  was 
a  lifeless  hand  ;  but  it  had  lost  its  cunning  iu 
grantin"  the  benediction  of  love. 


CHOOSING  A   CAREER. 


Next  to  the  matter  of  selecting  a  wife  —  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  little  more  than  a  leap 
in  the  dark — tlie  most  important  problem  which  a 
young  man  has  to  confront  is  that  of  deciding  iijion 
his  trade,  business,  or  profession  (writes  Dr.  H.  Park- 
hurst).  Almost  any  young  man's  decision  as  to  what 
he  is  going  to  do  will  mean  the  narrowing  of  his 
preparation,  whereas  all  success  that  is  fairly  worthy 
of  the  name  means  breadth  of  preparation.  A  man 
needs  to  get  a  great  mass  of  foundation  under 
him  if  he  is  going  to  put  either  a  high  or  a  wide 
structure  on  the  top  of  it  ;  and  if  he  knows  too 
soon  exactly  wliat  it  is  he  is  going  to  do,  that  mass 
of  foundation  will  not  be  forthcoming.  In  all 
cases  where  it  is  possible  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  a  man  to  get  the  knowledge  first,  and  then  let 
him  decide  what  the  vocation  shall  be,  than  to 
decide  the  vocation  first,  and  let  that  determine 
what  sort  of  knowledge  he  shall  accumulate. 

If  a  man  is  in  earnest  to  do  the  best  that  is  in 


him,  it  will  be  much  to  his  advantage  to  get  over 
the  feeling  that  there  is  any  hurry  about  actually 
settling  down  to  his  life-work.  It  is  a  great  deal 
wiser  to  drift,  and  to  do  almost  anything  that  offers, 
as  a  temporary  arrangement,  than  to  make  up  one's 
mind  finally  and  irretrievably  to  an  employment 
that  may  possibly  be  a  misfit,  and  that  will  involve, 
therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  failure.  We  can 
safely  depend  upon  it  that  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  a  strenuous  purpose  there  is  a  certain 
gravitating  tendency  between  him  and  the  work 
he  is  best  fitted  to  do,  and  if  that  gravitating 
tendency  is  not  hurried  too  much  it  will  assert 
itself,  and  the  man,  without  any  excessively  painful 
searchings  of  heart,  will  find  himself  where  he 
belongs.  Along  this  line  the  only  safe  decisions 
are  the  decisions  that  shape  themselves,  and 
that  we  settle  into  without  being  very  distinctly 
conscious  at  any  time  that  a  conclusion  is  being 
reached. 


Mother  (angrily)  — "  Joe  Jefferson,  how  many 
times  muss  I  call  yo'  befo'  I  can  make  yo'  hear  ? " 
Joe  Jeff- — "  Dunno  ;  you  stan'  thah  an'  holler,  an'  I'll 
sit  here  an'  count." 

According  to  the  New  York  TForld,  the  nose 
is  put  in  the  middle  of  the  face  because  it  is  the 
scenter  piece. 

Mistress  —  "  Mercy  on  me,  what  a  kitchen  ! 
Every  pot,  pan,  and  dish  is  dirty,  the  taljle  looks 
like  a  second-rate  shop,  and — why,  it  will  take  you 
•a  week  to  get  things  cleaned  up.  What  have  you 
been  doing  ? "  Servant — "  Sure,  mum,  the  young 
leddies  has  just  been  down  here  showing  me  how 
they  roast  a  potato  at  the  cooking  school." 


Browne  (in  barber's  chair) — "  Now,  look  here, 
barber,  be  careful.  The  last  man  who  shaved  me 
nearly  killed  me,  and  I  won't  be  as  easy  on  you  as  I 
was  on  him."  Barber  (anxiously) — "  No  one  in  this 
shop  who  shaved  you,  was  it,  sir  ? "  Browne — "  No  ; 
1  did  it  myself." 

The  English  governess  of  Alfonso  xiii..  King  of 
Spain,  is  responsible  for  this  story  almut  her  royal 
charge.  His  majesty  evinced  one  day  at  luncheon 
a  decided  preference  for  finj^ers  in  place  of  forks. 
After  he  had  offtnded  several  times  iu  this  way,  his 
governess  remonstrated  gently.  "  Sire,  kings  do 
not  eat  with  their  fingers."  "  This  king  does ! " 
was  the  gleeful  reply. 
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A  TALK  WITH  MR.  ALEXANDER  R.  BINNIE,  M.LC.E.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.L 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council. 


The  men  who,  on  the  practical  side  of  life, 
most  strike  the  imagination  are  those  who  do  hattle 
with  the  elements  and  make  them  their  servants  ; 
the  little  Davids 
who  go  out  against 
the  giants  of 
nature  and  with 
wondrous  skill  lay 
them  low.  Every 
day  great  feats  of 
engineering  are 
used  as  though 
they  were  com- 
monplaces, and 
yet  to  our  fore- 
fathers they  were 
inconcei  vable. 
Such  are  the  Fort  1 1 
Bridge,  the  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel, 
and  the  mountain 
railways  which 
wake  the  echoes 
of  the  snowclad 
peaks  of  the  Alps. 
Though  everyone 
cannot  under- 
stand  the  minutia' 
and  mysteries  ot 
these  great  enter- 
prises, to  no  men 
does  such  admira- 
tion go  out  as  to 
the  engineers  to 
whoseskill  and  ge- 
nius they  are  due. 

In  May  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will 
open  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  under  the  Thames — a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill  over  enormous  diffi- 
culties. The  story  of  the  construction  of  this  tunnel 
is  of  the  greatest  interest ;  and  its  completion, 
without  hitch  or  accident,  indicates  the  great  skill 
with  which  the  plans  were  conceived  by  Mr. 
Alexander  R.  Binnie,  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the 
London  County  Council.  Mr.  Binnie  has  had  a 
very  interesting  career,  some  details  of  which  he 
has  told  me.  He  also  gave  me  some  wonderful 
particulars  respecting  the  work  on  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel,  and  some  advice  to  young  engineers,  which 
coming  from  so  great  an  authority  is  of  much  value. 

"When  I  left  school  in  1858,"— so  Mr.  Binnie 
began  his  story, — "not  particularly  educated  as  an 
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engineer,  but  having  a  taste  for  natural  science,  I 
was  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Flanagan,  then  a  young 
and  rising  engineer,  whose  office,  curiously  enough, 

was  within  a 
stone's  throw  of 
Spring  Gardens, 
on  the  site  of  the 
new  Admiralty 
Buildings.  He 
was  mi.xed  up 
with  waterworks 
in  Ireland  and  so 
forth,  and  I  stayed 
with  liim  for  about 
a  year,  when  he 
died.  I  then  com- 
pleted my  appren- 
ticeship with  Mr. 
J.  F.  Bateman, 
who  afterward.s 
became  President 
of  the  InstCE. 
Mr.  Bateman  was 
also  connected 
with  many  large 
waterworks,  and 
I  saw  all  the  great 
works  then  in 
hand.  At  the  end 
of  my  apprentice- 
ship I  left  Mr. 
Bateman  to  ini- 
]U'ove  myself,  and 
to  go  about  the 
world  to  see 
things.  For  some 
two  years  I  was  engaged  on  railways  in  Mid  Wales. 
Then  I  practised  for  a  little  time  in  London  on 
my  own  account,  doing  work  for  other  people. 
Then  came  the  Overend  &  Gurney  financial  panic, 
which  paralysed  all  enterprise  and  put  engineers 
on  their  beam  ends.  As  a  result  of  that  failure, 
one  used  to  meet  people  who  formerly  drove 
out  in  their  carriages,  who  were  hardly  able  to  get 
a  meal. 

"  I  went  to  India  as  a  result  of  that  panic," 
continued  Mr.  Binnie.  "I  left  England  in  1868, 
and  entered  the  Indian  Government  service,  where 
I  had  a  very  Varied  experience.  I  did  geological 
work,  and  explored  for  coal,  and  discovered  the 
Chanda  coalfields.  Since  then  those  fields  have 
been  opened  up  and  a  railway  built.     I  was  also 
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engaged  on  the  Nai,'pur  waterworks.  In  1873  1 
had  to  come  home  on  sick  leave." 

Mr.  Binnie  always  regards  those  six  years  of 
Indian  experience  as  about  the  most  valuable  of 
any  he  ever  had.  "  Comparatively  young  men  in 
India,"  he  says,  "are  of  necessity  thrown  into 
positions  of  great  responsibility,  to  which  they 
would  not  attain  in  this  country  until  they  had 
arrived  at  more  mature  years.  The  kind  of  work 
an  engineer  has  to  do  in  India  is  of  all  descriptions, 
road -making,  bridge -building,  geological  and  coal 
exploring.  In  the  case  of  the  Nagpur  waterworks 
I  had  to  do  everything  myself  —  making  survey.?, 
managing  the  labour  and  materials,  and  building 
the  whole  work.  An  Indian  Government  post  is 
a  good  school  for  the  education  of  a  public  officer,  as 
he  is  often  called  upon,  as  I  was,  to  act  as  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  the  Public 
Works  Department.  He  is  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  every  detail  of  his  own  work,  and 
his  mind  is  enlarged  by  sharing  in  the  conduct 
of  a  large  department,  in  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
gain  that  invaluable  knowledge — without  which 
no  engineer  can  hope  for  success — the  management 
of  large  bodies  of  men." 

In  1875,  Mr.  Binnie  was  appointed  Engineer  to 
the  Bradford  Corjioration,  a  post  he  retained  till 
1890,  when  he  became  Chief  Engineer  to  the  London 
County  Council.  At  Bradford  he  was  engaged  on 
great  waterworks ;  and  one  of  the  reservoirs  he 
built  has  the  highest  embankment  in  the  country — 
125  ft.  These  works  cost  about  a  million  of  money. 
.Just  before  he  left  Bradford,  Mr.  Binnie  got  out 
plans  for  a  new  water  supply,  giving  more  than 
double  the  old  supply,  and  this  work  is  now  being 
carried  out. 


Since  Mr.  Binnie  came  to  the  County  Council 
the  two  things  which  have  most  engaged  his 
attention  have  been  the  Main  Di'aina^e  work  and 
the  Blackwall  Tunnel.  But  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  other  humdrum,  everyday  duties,  all 
requiring  careful  watchfulness,  for  which  little  credit 
is  given,  but  much  blame  should  the  least  thing 
go  wrong.  When  Mr.  Binnie  came  to  London  in 
1890,  he  says  that  the  Thames  was  in  a  filthy  state, 
but  now  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  fairly  clear 
river. 

"  The  way  in  which  the  London  sewage  is  dealt 
with  is  this,"  says  Mr.  Binnie.  "  The  crude 
sewage  as  it  reaches  the  outfalls  at  Crossness  is  first 
pas.sed  through  screens  to  remove  all  the  floating 
matter,  such  as  rags,  paper,  offal,  and  other  large 
substances.  These  are  either  buried  or  used  as 
manure.  Next  the  sewage  has  added  to  it  four 
grams  of  lime  and  one  gram  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  in  solution  per  gallon.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
flow  at  a  very  low  velocity  through  large  precipita- 
tion channels  where  it  de])Osits  most  of  the  matter 
still  held  in  suspension,  after  which  the  ettluent  so 
relieved  of  most  of  its  solids  is  discharged  into  the 
river.  The  deposit  in  the  precipitation  channels — 
sludge,  as  it  is  called — after  settling  is  pumped  into 
ships  and  discharged  into  the  sea  about  twenty  miles 
below  the  Nore,  where  it  is  soon  destroyed.  The 
removal  of  this  sludge  requires  the  employment 
of  a  fleet  of  six  steamships,  each  of  1800  tons, 
working  continuously  throughout  the  year.  Judged 
by  results,  this  is  the  most  successful  plan  yet 
adopted  in  the  case  of  London,  and  works  well  in 
dealing  with  about  190  million  gallons  a  day." 

And  now  to  describe  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  of 
which  Mr.  Binnie  gave  me  full  particulars.     For 
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many  years  proposals  had  lieen  made  for  crossing 
the  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  where  the  Port 
of  London  makes  much  traffic  ;  but  nothing  like  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel  had  ever  been  attempted  before. 
The  new  tunnel  is  situated  one  and  a  half  miles 
below  Greenwich  and  three  miles  above  Woolwich, 
and  will  bring  these  growing  and  populous  ]ilaces 
into  direct  communication  with  Poplar  and  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  and 
via  versa. 

The  total  length 
of  the  tunnel  is 
6200  ft.,  or  a  little 
over  a  mile.  Of 
this,  1735  ft.  is 
open  approach  on 
either  side  ;  1382 
ft.  consists  of  "  cut 
and  cover"  work, 
i.e.  tunnelling 
made,  as  our  street 
sewers  are  made, 
front  the  top  ;  and 
the  remaining 
3083  ft,  or  the 
centre  portion, 
consists  of  the 
cast-iron  tunnel. 
The  Thames  at 
Blackwall  is  1200 
ft.  in  width  and 
46  ft.  in  depth 
at  high-water,  and 
the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  is  80  ft. 
below  high-water 
mark. 

The  diameter  of 
the  tunnel  proper 
is  27  ft.,,— 6  ft. 
larger  than  that 
of  St.  Clair,  the 
largest  hitherto 
constructed,  —  so 
that  the  distance 
between  the  river 
nel  is  only  about 
is    covered   with 


bed  and  the  top  of  the  tun- 
6  ft.  The  tunnel,  however, 
Portland  cement  concrete  and 
faced  with  white  tiles,  so  the  effective  diameter 
of  the  tunnel  when  finished  is  only  24  ft.  3  in. 
The  carriage  road  through  the  tunnel  is  16  ft. 
wide,  with  two  footpaths,  each  3  ft.  li  in.  wide. 
The  road  rests  on  an  arched  subway  12  ft.  wide 
and  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height  —  in  fact,  it  spans  the 
lower  parts  of  the  circle,  which  will  be  used  for 
water  pipes  and  so  on.  At  each  e.xtremity  the 
tunnel  will  be  approached  through  an  arched  gate- 
way supporting  the  lodgekeeper's  house.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  three  rows  of  incandescent  32- candle- 


power  electric  lamps,  placed  alternately  10  ft. 
apart,  no  gas  being  admitted  to  any  portion  of  the 
tunnel.  The  tunnel  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
S.  Pearson  &  Son,  to  whom  the  London  County 
Council  let  the  contract  for  £871,000.  That  sum, 
however,  does  not  include  the  cost  of  making  the 
approaches  to  the  tunnel,  or  of  buying  the  necessary 
land,  the  total  cost  being  about  £1,250,000.  The 
cost  of  Brunei's  Tunnel  between  Rotherhithe  and 

Wapping  was  at 
the  rate  of  £1300 
per  yard,  while 
that  of  the  portion 
under  the  river  at 
Blackwall  only 
averages  £500  per 
yard.  Brunei's 
Tunnel  was  about 
the  same  length 
as  that  under  the 
river  at  Black- 
wall,  but  it  took 
nine  years,  with 
many  long  pauses, 
to  complete,  while 
the  portion  of  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel 
under  the  river 
only  took  thir- 
teen months  to 
tunnel. 

That  is  a  brief 
description  of  the 
tunnel  ;  but  no- 
thing has  yet  been 
said  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  had 
to  be  contended 
with,  or  of  the 
means  used  to 
overcome  them. 
As  Mr.  Binnie 
says,  "  When  a 
tunnel,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Black- 
wall  Tunnel,  has 
to  be  executed  through  gravel  and  under  a  wide 
river  like  the  Thames,  the  cost,  difficulty,  and 
dangers  of  the  work  approach  the  limits  of 
engineering  skill  to  carry  it  successfully  to  com- 
pletion." The  first  difficulty,  then,  was  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  large  deep  bed  of  coarse  gravel,  with 
but  little  sand,  through  which  the  tunnel  had  to 
be  made.  Tliis  gravel  was  open,  and  fully  saturated 
with  water.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  use  com- 
pressed air  to  keep  the  water  from  the  tunnel 
during  its  construction. 

But  then  the  question  arose — What,  having 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  workers,  was  the  highest 
pressure  of  air  which  could  be  adopted  with  safety  ? 
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— for  gangs  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  men  would  have 
to  be  kept  at  work  night  and  day.  On  the  answer 
depended  also  the  depth  to  which  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  could  be  carried.  After  many  inquiries, 
35  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  50  lb.  absolute  (for  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  15  lb.),  was 
determined  upon.  And  if  that  was  the  extreme 
safe  pressure,  it  followed  that  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  must  not  be  lower  than  80  ft.  under  the 
high-water  mark. 

Of  course  there  is  just  an  element  of  danger  in 
working  under  compressed  air — not  so  much  from 
the  air  itself  as  from  the  fact  that  it  generally  finds 
out  unsuspected  weaknesses  in  people.  Mr.  Binnie 
himself  has  visited  the  works  at  the  tunnel  every 
week  for  two  years,  and  declares  that  he  experiences 
no  difference  when  under  compressed  air.  "  There 
is  a  very  slight  feeling  of  exhilaration  if  the  pressure 
is  over  20  lb.  per  S([uare  inch,  probably  caused  b\' 
the  larger  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
lungs ;  everyone  appears  to  speak  with  a  nasal 
intonation.  You  cannot  whistle,  and  the  skiu  acts 
more  freely  than  at  the  same  temperature  under 
normal  conditions.  No  one  becomes  ill  while 
working  under  its  pressure  ;  the  baneful  effects,  if 
experienced  at  all,  usually  show  themselves  on 
coming  out  of  it.  Among  otherwise  healthy  per.sons 
some  can  and  some  cannot  withstand  air  pressure, 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  many 
persons  over  the  works,  from  little  girls  of  thirteen 
up  to  gentlemen  of  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
have  not  felt  the  least  ill  effects  from  the  abnormal 
pressure." 

However,  the  element  of  risk  is  there,  and  owing 
to  the  strenuous  elforts  of  Sir  John  Huttou,  the 
County  Council  obtained  special  powers  to  com- 
pensate men  who  while  working  in  the  tunnel  were 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  injured,  and  in 
the  case  of  their  death  to  provide  for  their  widows 
and  children.  Fortunately,  no  occasion  has  arisen 
for  the  use  of  these  powers.  The  Council  also 
appointed  a  resident  medical  officer,  whose  duty  it 
was,  not  only  to  attend  to  cases  of  illness,  but  to  see 
that  none  but  healthy  men  were  allowed  on  the 
work,  and  to  keep  a  watch  on  all  the  men  employed 
in  compressed  air — a  delightful  and  unusual  admis- 
sion of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  great  public 
body.  In  addition,  the  doctor  was  instructed  to 
note  and  study  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

The  next  point  to  determine  was — How  large 
could  the  circular  tunnel  be  made  so  that  it  did  not 
project  upwards  through  the  gravel  into  the  river  ? — 
in  other  words.  What  was  the  safe  minimum  amount 
of  cover  that  could  be  allowed  between  the  top  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  river  bed  ?  This,  after  much  con- 
sideration, was  provisionally  fixed  at  6  ft.,  but  in 
construction  the  least  cover  was  somewhat  less.  It 
was  clear  that  as  the  water  could  find  an  easy 
entrance  to  the  gravel,  through  which  the  tunnel 


was  to  be  made,  the  air  would  easily  escape 
from  it.  To  prevent  this  too  rapid  escape  of  air,  as 
well  as  to  weight  the  material  over  the  shield  (which 
was  used  in  tunnelling)  where  the  cover  was  least 
in  thickness  above  it,  clay  was  deposited  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  for  a  width  of  150  ft.,  and  from  10  to 
15  feet  in  depth,  immediately  over  the  part  of 
the  tunnel  under  construction.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  was  always  a  very  large  escape  of  air, 
which  boiled  up  through  the  water,  and  which  came 
up  in  some  places  inland  800  ft.  from  the  working 
face.  On  two  occasions  the  air  pressure  blew  up 
the  bottom  of  the  river  ;  and  once  the  surface  water 
rose  to  a  height  of  25  ft.  over  a  diameter  of  50  ft. — 
which  shows  how  great  were  some  of  the  difficulties 
involved. 

Yet  another  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  case 
of  a  tunnel  through  gravel  was — How  to  support 
the  face,  sides,  and  top  of  the  excavation  before  the 
lining  was  built  into  its  place  ?  It  was  imperative, 
if  settlements  and  subsidence  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
were  to  be  avoided,  that  no  more  material  should  be 
excavated  than  was  just  required  to  receive  the 
lining  of  the  tunnel.  It  was  very  problematical 
if  the  mode  of  timbering  usually  adopted  would 
withstand  the  varying  strains  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected  under  the  varying  pressures  due  to  the 
different  depths  of  water  at  high  and  low  tide.  So, 
to  do  away  with  timbering,  and  to  meet  the  other 
conditions  of  the  case,  a  shield  was  constructed  with 
great  ingenuity. 

This  shield  was  cylindrical  in  shape  and 
made  of  steel.  Its  diameter — 27  ft.  8  in.  —  was 
slightly  larger  than  the  actual  diameter  of  the 
cast-iron  tunnel  for  which  it  was  to  clear  the  way  ; 
its  length  was  19  ft.  6  in.,  and  its  weight  about  250 
tons.  The  method  by  which  this  enormous  machine 
was  got  into  position  for  its  submarine  work  was  as 
ingenious  as  its  own  construction.  It  was  built  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  four  shafts  of  the  tunnel — 
which  vary  in  depth  from  75  ft.  to  98  ft.,  and  have 
an  internal  diameter  of  48  ft.  When  the  shield  was 
completed,  its  ends  were  enclosed  with  timber  to 
make  it  watertight,  and  it  was  then  floated  in  the 
shaft,  which  had  been  filled  with  water.  The  water 
was  then  pumped  out  of  tlie  shaft,  and  as  the 
water  fell  the  shield  gradually  descended'  until  it 
rested  on  the  bottom.  It  was  stiffened  by  two 
circular  partitions  3  ft.  apart  ;  and  its  forward,  or 
working  face,  which  pressed  against  the  material 
to  be  excavated,  was  divided  into  twelve  pockets, 
or  cells,  by  three  horizontal  and  three  vertical 
partitions.  These  cells  were  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
within  them  the  men  worked,  excavating  the  soil 
which  formed  one  wall  of  tlieir  cells.  Between  the 
two  circular  stiffening  partitions  were  air  locks  and 
shoots,  for  passing  out  the  excavated  material.  The 
shield  was  moved  forward  by  28  hydraulic  rams, 
8  inches  in  diameter.  The  distance  the  shield  moved 
depended  ujion  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
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amount  of  excavation  varied  from  1  tt.  to  lu  ft.  per 

day. 

At  the  rear  of  the  shield,  or  that  portion  of  it  wliich 

faced  the  completed  tunnel,  was   a   space,  merely 

enclosed  within  the  outer  skin  of  the  shield.      It 

always  overlapped  by  2  ft.  6  in.  the  last  completed 

portion  of  the  tunnel,  and  within  it  were  built  up 

the  various  rings  of  iron  with  which  the  tunnel  is 

lined.     This   lining,  which  covers  3083  ft.  of   the 

tunnel,  is  built  up  of  fourteen  segments  and  a  key 

piece  ;  each  complete  ring  of  segments  is  2  ft.  6  in. 

wide,    the    thickness 

of  the  cast  iron  is  2 

in.,  the  flanges  are  12 

in.  in  depth  measured 

from  the  outside,  and 

each  segment  weighs 

about  one  ton.  As  the 

shield  was  withdrawn 

from    these    rings,  a 

space  of  4  in.  was  left 

between  the  back  of 

the    plates    and    the 

natural  ground.    But 

this  space  was  made 

solid  by  the  injection 

of   "grout"  under 

pneumatic    pressure. 

"  Grout"  is  a  mixture 

of  lime  or  cement 
made  to  the  consist- 
ency of  thick  cream. 
This  is  by  no  means 
a  fuU  or  detailed 
account  of  the  con- 
struction of  this 
wonderful  tunnel,  but 
it  gives  the  chief 
points  of  interest,  and 
will  serve toshow  how 
ingenious  were  the 
plans  which  Mr. 
Binnie  originated, 
and  which  have  now 
been   so   successfully 

carried  out.  It  will  also  show  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Binnie's  reply  when  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
me  of  any  startling  incidents  in  connection  with 
his  engineering  works.  "  In  engineering,"  he  said, 
"you  owe  your  success,  not  to  big  incidents,  but 
to  a  continuous  battle  with  small  details,  and  to 
anticipating  difficulties  before  they  arise.  In  fact, 
success  lies  in  keeping  out  of  those  e.'iciting  incidents 
to  which  you  allude." 

This  year  ilr.  Binnie  is  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Junior  Engineers,  and  his  thoughts  have 
therefore  been  directed  to  advising  young  men  with 
respect  to  this  great  profession.  "I  know  of  no 
profession,"  he  said  to  me,  "  the  study  of  which  is 
(more  noble   and   elevating,  or  which  conduces  so 


{From  a  Ph^tn  .^pecintly  taken  for  The 


much  to  the  progress,  liappiness,  and  advancement 
of  mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  Nature,  often  in  some  of  her  most 
difficult  and  little  understood  aspects;  and  the 
.-^tudy  which  this  requires  both  elevates  and  improves 
the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  our  work  is  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  perhajis  it  may  be  for  the  advantage 
of  thousands  still  unborn.  Then  so  widespread  i.s 
our  field  of  action,  and  so  rapid  are  the  discoveries 
of  our  time,  that  the  jirofession  is  constantly  pre- 
senting new  features 
and  introducing  us 
ti)  newscenes  and  new 
lines  of  thought.  Its 
]>ui'suit  makes  great 
calls  for  sacrifices,  and 
no  one  should  enter 
it  without  an  inborn 
love  of  it,  for  its  own 
sake.  Engineering 
must — like  Nature  in 
all  her  moods  —  be 
approached  from 
motives  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  will  not 
leadily  yield  to  our 
etfurts  without  con- 
>tant  and  even  life- 
lung  study  and  per- 
severance." 

A  lady  once  told 
Mr.  Binnie  that  she 
wanted  her  son  to  be 
an  engineer  because 
he  had  failed  in  the 
examinations  which 
other  professions 
required,  and  she 
understood  that  an 
engineer  had  to  pass 
no  examination.  In 
BiNNiK.  the    academic    sense 

YoDso  Man  by  Fradelle  &  Yooso.]    she    was    right ;    but 

Mr.  Binnie  quickly 
])ointed  out  to  her  that  an  engineer's  life  was  one 
long  series  of  examinations.  "First  of  all,"  he  said, 
"our  work  is  examined  by  the  laws  of  Nature, 
who  takes  no  excuse  for  any  neglect  of  her 
precepts.  Consequently,  constant  study  is  required, 
so  that  all  our  work  may  be  true  and  good,  or  else 
failure  is  sure  to  be  followed  bj'  disgrace.  Then 
when  an  engineer  becomes  engaged  in  the  more 
active  pursuitof  the  profession,  he  has  often  to  under- 
go daily  searching  viva  voce  examinations  at  the  hands 
of  boards  of  directors,  members  of  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  law  courts,  where  the  examina- 
tions are  often  directed  by  the  acutest  members  of  the 
profession."  "  I  never  heard  of  that  young  man 
again,"  added  Mr.  Binnie,  in  telling  the  storj-. 
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Mr.  Biniiie's  advice  to  those  who  would  lie 
engineers  is  this  :  "  Make  a  persistent  study  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  way  to  fix  and  determine  the 
position  of  proposed  works  upon  its  surface.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  simple  astronomy,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  and  perfect  proficiency  in  survey- 
ing and  levelling — these,  when  accompanied  by  the 
draughtsman's  art,  are  the  basis  from  which  all 
engineers  must  make  their  start.  Owing  to  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and 
the  good  contour  maps  now  produced,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  neglect  these  important  subjects. 
But  an  engineer  who  has  not  a  good  eye  for  the 
formation  and  contour  of  a  country,  and  who  is 
unable  to  represent  it  with  accuracy  on  paper, 
misses  much  that  lies  at  the  root  of  his  profession. 
This  facility  must  be  gained  by  actual  practice  in 
the  field. 

"  Then  you  must  have  a  good  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  geology,  and  in  a  minor  degree  with  the 
elementary  laws  of  chemistry,  and  I  regret  the 
omission  of  these  subjects  from  the  course  of  study 
in  some  of  our  engineering  schools.  An  engineer  will 
of  necessity  study  mechanics  in  all  its  branches,  and 
should  familiarise  himself  with  the  laws  of  electricity. 
The  case  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  shows  how  the 
engineer  is  compelled  to  consider  unsolved  problems 
in  natural  science  which,  at  first  sight,  do  not 
appear  to  be  strictly  related  to  his  profession.  For 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  thought  that  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  would  have  involved  such 
considerations  as  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
teuiperature  of  air,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
compressed  air  required  to  preserve  health,  and  such 
like  points  ? 

"As  an  engineer  has  to  occupy  important  posts  of 


trust  and  confidence,  he  must  from  the  first  cultivate 
habits  of  the  strictest  honour,  probity,  and  rectitude 
even  in  the  smallest  matters.  I  do  not  mean  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  aff'airs  so  much  as  in  his 
general  mental  balance,  and  in  the  way  in  wliich  he 
studies  and  carries  out  his  work.  The  question  he 
should  put  to  himself  is  not — Is  it  good  enough  ? — 
but — Is  it,  under  the  circumstances,  the  best  that  I 
can  do  ?  Then  the  history  of  the  profession  should  be 
studied  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the  steps  by 
which,  during  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
rapid  advance  in  the  profession  has  been  made. 
The  lives,  works,  and  writings  of  the  great  founders  of 
the  profession — Smeaton,  Telford,  Rennie,  the  two 
Brunels  and  the  two  Stephensons — are  full  to  over- 
flowing with  lessons  for  young  engineers.  In  fact, 
the  lives  of  our  English  engineers  read  more  like 
stories  of  romance  than  the  sober  relations  of 
fact." 

Mr.  Binnie  believes  that  the  profession  of 
engineering  is  improving  every  day,  and  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
raise  the  standard.  It  is  proposing  to  establish  some 
examination  for  qualifying  engineers.  Like  all 
other  professions,  it  is  getting  specialised.  "You 
can  no  longer  look  at  any  modern  engineer,"  Mr. 
Binnie  said,  "  as  at  a  man  like  Smeaton  or  Telford, 
who  absorbed  into  themselves  all  the  engineering 
work  of  their  day.  Men  now  specialise  on  drainage, 
railways,  electricity,  or  bridges.  A  great  deal  of  the 
work  which  in  former  years  was  concentrated  into 
the  hands  of  two  or  tliree  big  men  is  now  done  by 
smaller  men,  of  whom  you  hear  nothing.  The 
engineers  of  our  big  towns  are  doing  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  of  which  the  public  hears  little." 

P.  L.  P, 


THE    TWO    SONGS. 
Bt  the  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Snell,  M.A. 


A  SINGER  sang  a  song  of  tears. 

And  the  great  world  heard  and  wept  ; 

'For  he  sang  of  the  sorrows  of  fleeting  years. 
And  the  hopes  that  the  dead  past  kept  : 

And  souls  in  anguish  their  burdens  bore. 

And  the  world  was  sadder  than  before. 


A  singer  sang  a  song  of  cheer. 

And  the  great  world  listened  and  smiled  ; 
For  he  sang  of  the  love  of  a  Father  dear. 

And  the  trust  of  a  little  child  : 
And  souls  that  before  had  forgotten  to  pray, 
Looked  up,  and  went  singing  along  tin;  way. 


A  WISE  man  in  an  address  to  young  men  advised 
them  to  learn  the  hardest  lesson  in  the  world — the 
art  of  being  patient.  He  said  :  "  Do  your  duty  and 
leave  success  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  then  you  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  old  proverb,  '  Everything 
comes  to  the  man  that  can  wait.'  You  know,  for 
■  instance,  how  hard  it  is  to  learn  a  difficult  subject. 
All  the  ideas  are  unfamiliar,  all  the  words  are 
unfamiliar.  We  go  on  labouring  and  seem  to  make 
no  way.  Now  this  disheartens  nine  students  out 
of   ten — the  nine  out  of  ten   that  will  always  be 


obscure  people  — but  the  tenth  man  goes  on.  He 
works  harder  and  harder,  he  lets  his  mind  play 
around  tlie  subject,  he  lets  the  ideas  of  that  subject 
soak  into  his  brain,  he  is  determined  that  nothing 
can  possibly  resist  persistent  effort,  and  one  fine  day 
a  great  flood  of  light  comes  in — he  suddenly  sees  all 
about  it.  His  work  is  easy,  his  work  is  delightful. 
Everybody  says  of  hiui,  'What  an  amazing  amount 
of  ability  that  young  man  has  ! '  No,  it  was  not 
ability,  it  was  patient  perseverance.  The  man  had 
learned  to  labour  and  to  wait." 
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GOD'S    GENTLEMEN. 


By  the  Rev.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  In  Relief  of  Doubt,'  etc. 


God  has  His  own  gentlemen,  and  they  are  not 
identical  with  the  gentlemen  of  fashion.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine  now  to  recommend  the 
manners  which  qualify  a  man  for  polite  society. 
I  start  from  society's  ideal  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, using  it  as  a  foil,  in  order  the  better  to 
set  off  the  Christian  ideal  of  God's  gentleman. 

The  word  "  gentleman  "  has  a  charm,  a  hint 
and  flavour  of  something  fine  and  incom- 
municable, which  touches  and  appeals  to  every 
man  who  respects  himself  and  desires  to  be 
respected.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name 
makes  us  hold  ourselves  erect  and  look  to  our 
demeanour.  There  are  few  affronts  which  a 
man  resents  more  keenly  than  to  be  told  that 
he  is  "  no  gentleman " ;  and  there  are  few 
tributes  which  he  tastes  with  better  relish  than 
to  be  accredited  "  a  thorough  gentleman." 

Some  there  are  who  profess  a  preference  to 
be  called  men  rather  than  gentlantn,  or  iconieji 
rather  than  ladies.  If  this  be  anything  more 
than  a  passing  fancy,  it  may  spring  partly  from 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  takes 
pride  in  the  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  It 
may  also  spring  in  part  from  the  difl'used  senti- 
ment of  Him  who  delighted  to  call  Himself 
"  the  Son  of  Man,"  claiming  thus  to  be  one 
with  common  humanity.  Measured  by  the 
standard  of  societ}',  Jesus  was  not  a  gentleman, 
since  He  was  a  working  carpenter — although 
humanly  He  was  of  the  purest  blood,  of  the  best 
Jewish  family.  He  has,  however,  rescued  the 
much-abused  and  "grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
man "  from  the  false  and  fanta.stic  associations 
with  which  society  has  encrusted  it,  by  creating 
a  nobler  standard  of  measurement. 

When  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Hendry"  in  A 
Window  in  Thrums  is  being  instructed  by  his 
women-folk  jireparatory  to  "receiving  company," 
and  says,  "  It's  no'  for  a  man  body  to  be  sae 
crammed  fu'  o'  manners,"  we  see  breaking  through 
his  unconscious  humour  a  healthy  instinct  that 
rebels  against  artificial  forms  of  good  breeding. 
He  disapproves  of  what  Dean  Swift  called 
"  pedantry  in  manners."  Only  too  commonly 
is  the  designation  "  gentleman "  used  to  repre- 
sent fastidious  deportment,  outward  appearance, 
burdensome  ceremonies,  and  amiable  insincerities. 
None  the  le.ss  do  we  feel  it  to  be,  in  its  proper 
sense,  a  term  of  incomparable  value,  crystallising 
"  the  beauty  of  behaviour,"  and  calling  us  to 
honourable  and  courteous  treatment  of  our 
fellow-men.  The  manners  required  by  fashion 
differ  in  different  countries  and  in  different 
social  ranks  ;  and  in  our  own  countrj-  they  are 


not  to-day  the  same  as  those  in  vogue  in  the 
courtly  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  the 
essence  of  gentlemanly  conduct  is  the  same  in 
all  lands  and  ranks  and  ages. 

It  would  be  curious  to  learn  from  different 
types  of  people  what  they  consider  constitutes 
a  gentleman.  Some  would  introduce  the  matter 
of  polish,  eticjuette,  and  dress.  Others  would 
specify  a  man  of  leisure,  a  man  who  does  no 
work  and  lives  on  his  means.  The  natives  of 
New  Zealand  were  accustomed  to  Englishmen 
who  made  them  do  all  the  work  and  only  issued 
orders.  When  Bishop  Patteson  came  among 
them  as  a  missionary  and  treated  them  respect- 
fully, and  when  they  saw  him  clean  his  own  hut 
and  prepare  his  own  meals,  and  even  help  them 
in  their  work,  one  native  said,  "  Gentleman- 
gentleman  thought  nothing  that  ought  to  be 
done  too  mean  for  him.  Pig-gentleman  never 
worked." 

We  sometimes  speak  of  "  nature's  gentleman," 
and  we  know  that  some  '•  common  men  "  have 
those  instincts  which  give  them  a  quiet  and 
dignified  bearing,  and  a  considerate  sense  of 
others'  comfort ;  while  among  the  rich  and 
blue-blooded  may  be  found  the  very  pink  of 
vulgarity.  This  does  not  mean  that  birth  and 
breeding  are  matters  of  no  consideration.  Nor 
does  it  follow  that  class  distinctions  in  the 
social  scale  are  irrational ;  for,  in  different  con- 
ditions of  life  people  have  different  habits  and 
interests  and  must  associate  accordingly.  But 
under  any  conditions  a  courteous  regard  for 
others,  a  well-disposed  desire  to  make  intercourse 
agreeable,  a  suppression  of  self-consciousness,  a 
tranquil  ease  arising  from  a  well-poised  nature, 
a  readiness  to  serve,  and  a  self-respecting  sen.se 
of  honour,  are  the  qualities  which  endow  the 
true  gentleman.  One  need  not  say  that  beyond 
these  qualities — 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  aud  pruiiello. 

Men  with  fine  instincts  may  still  require  to 
smooth  down  angularities  and  acquire  the 
"  small  change  "  current  in  social  intercourse — • 
for  it  is  their  duty  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  their  circles,  always  without  loss  of 
principle  or  of  independence  of  spirit.  But 
after  all  it  is  refinement  of  perceptions,  "  seated 
in  a  heart  of  courtesy,"  that  inspires  good 
breeding  and  supports  good  manners.  "  Living 
blood,"  says  Emerson,  "  and  a  jia.ssioa  of  kind- 
ness does  at  last  distinguish  God's  gentlemen 
from  Fashion's." 

Passing  now  from  this  familiar  ground  to  a 
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higher  range  of  life,  we  find  the  same  conception 
ruling  in  the  domain  of  Christian  character. 
Society's  gentlemen  we  know,  but  who  are  God's 
gentlemen  ? 

Christians  are  God's  gentlemen.  The  phrase 
has  floated  down  to  us  from  Hare's  suggestive 
G?iefses  at  Truth :  "  A  Christian  is  God 
Almighty's  gentlem:in."  A  vital  Christian  life 
carries  or  ought  to  carry  with  it  the  refinement 
of  all  our  instincts.  It  implies  a  quickened 
sense  of  all  that  is  courteous,  gracious,  honour- 
able, winsome,  and  chivalrous. 

The  same  Christ  who  cleanses  heart  and 
conscience  from  the  defilement  of  sin  breeds  a 
spirit  of  kindly  consideration  for  others,  a  new 
feeling  for  the  seemly  and  beautiful  in  behaviour, 
a  self-denying  disposition  to  serve  and  smooth 
the  way  of  the  weak.  Christianity,  wherever 
it  is  a  living  force,  tends  to  refine  and  ennoble 
— as  witness  many  a  home  and  many  an 
individual  life  into  which  Christ  has  entered, 
making  things  clean  and  sweet.  He  trains 
delicacy  of  feeling,  sliarpens  humane  perceptions, 
and  quickens  sensibility  to  the  condition  of 
others.  If  He  abides  in  us.  He  gives  us  the 
calm  poise  of  serenity  of  heart.  He  teaches  us 
to  "  honour  all  men,"  by  revealing  potential 
worth  in  all,  bidding  us  "look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others."  Christian  love  "  doth  not 
behave  herself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
is  not  easily  provoked."  Never  was  there 
written  a  finer  panegyric  than  1  Corinthians  xiii. 
on  what  lies  at  the  root  of  all  gentlemauli- 
ness. 

Christ  has  set  the  fashion  for  a  perfect 
manhood  and  for  u  perfect  manner  of  life. 
Christ  was 

Tlie  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  lireathf-d. 

What  calm  dignity,  springing  from  a  lieart 
tranquil  and  strong  !  What  self-restraint  when 
baited  by  unmannerly  opponents  !  What  tender 
regard,  even  up  to  His  last  moments  on  the 
cross,  for  womanhood  and  motherhood  !  What 
delicacy  of  feeling  when  unblushing  men 
dragged  before  Him  the  frail  sister  and  the  dirty 
story,  at  which  He  could  but  stoop  in  modest 
shame  !  What  considerate  regard  for  the  lonely 
widow  whose  only  son  was  being  carried  to  his 
grave  !  How  ready  to  "lose  Himself"  and  serve, 
even  unto  washing  the  disciples'  feet !  How 
deeply  was  He  troubled  when  at  a  dinner  He 
saw  the  guests  pusliing  and  contending  for  the 
best  seats  !  When  He  went  into  the  house  of 
wealthy  Simon  the  Pharisee,  and  when  His  host 
failed  to  show  Him  the  usual  courtesies  of  Oriental 
life,  and  when  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner 
stole  in  and  with  her  tears  and  hair  and  ointment 
performed  the  omitted  service  upon  His  feet 
and    head,    how    graciously    He    honoured    her 


modest  devotion,  and   how  deftly  He   rebuked! 
His  host's  lack  of  courtesy  ! 

Everyone  is  ready  enough  to  act  politely  to  his 
"betters."  The  proof  of  a  man's  innate  gentle- 
manliness  is  shown  in  his  behaviour  to  those 
beneath  him  in  the  social  scale,  to  the  poor  and 
the  nobodies.  One  of  the  marks  that  dis- 
tinguished Christ  from  the  aristocratic  scribes 
and  Pharisees  was  His  considerate  bearing 
towards  the  poor,  and  the  wasted  lives,  and  the 
social  pariahs.  Tranquil  Himself,  He  set  them 
at  their  ease  :  by  tokens  of  respect  aroused  them 
to  respect  themselves,  and  by  winsome  comrade- 
ship won  their  hearts'  confidences.  Such  people 
are  ever  quick  to  detect  pure  sympathy,  and  they 
eagerly  responded  to  His  gracious  attitude,  and 
felt  the  worth  and  the  warmth  of  life  again  at 
His  tender  human  touch.  No  strain  of  "con- 
descension "  tinged  His  action,  such  as  appears- 
when  some  good  people  go  a-visiting  among 
the  poor.  It  was  the  instinctive  courtesy  of  a 
human  sympathy  deep  as  "  the  red  ripe  of  the 
heart." 

A  Christian  is  called  to  be  a  gentleman  of  Jesus. 
A  Christian  is  a  man  of  the  highest  birth — born 
from  above — and  of  the  best  blood,  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  running  in  the  veins  of  his  being. 
Nohlesi^e  oblige ;  and  Christians  have  their  own 
noblesse,  which  must  ever  move  them  to  "  behave 
as  becometh  the  gospel."  Much  that  is  re- 
quired of  us  is  imposed  by  no  definite  law. 
But  noblesse  oblige  ;  the  motive  that  incites  us  is 
the  law  of  becomingness, — that  we  do  not 
"  behave  ourselves  unseemly,"  that  we  "  walk 
worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  us  to  His- 
kingdom  and  glory." 

Has  society  its  code  of  propriety  in  manners  ? 
Christ  has  His  more  exalted  code  of  conduct,  of 
honour,  courtesy,  love,  and  service.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  among  professing  Christians  there  is 
so  much  that  is  ungenerous  and  in  bad  taste, 
cross  -  grained  and  inconsiderate  ?  Why  this 
asperity  of  judgment,  this  rude  self-assertion, 
these  unamiable  words  regarding  others  ? 
Strange  that  people,  who  are  otherwise  earnest 
and  devout,  should  so  often  be  churlish,  sour,  and 
hard,  unable  to  respect  the  religious  opinions  of 
others  as  they  require  their  own  opinions  to-be 
respected  !  In  church  life,  is  there  not  at  times 
ill-mannered  conduct  such  as  would  never  be 
tolerated  in  ordinary  society  ^  In  common  life, 
are  we  never  vulgarly  vindictive  towards  those 
who  have  offended  us?  According  to  the  un- 
written code  of  Christian  gentlemanliness,  it  is 
bad  manners  to  return  "tit  for  tat";  to  scramble 
for  comfortable  ])laces  for  yourselves,  no  matter 
how  others  maj'  be  left  in  discomfort ;  to  speak 
ill  of  other  people  ;  to  display  temper,  ill-nature, 
and  pettish  vanity  ;  to  ignore  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  inferiors. 

Further,  the  law  of  Christian  taste  and  pro- 
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priety  applies  to  the  greater  morals  of  life  even 
more  than  to  les  petites  morales. 

We  may  test  our  actions  either  by  the  canons 
of  conscience  on  the  one  liiind,  or  by  the  canons 
of  taste  on  the  other.  We  may  take  the  Hebrew 
and  Puritan  point  of  view,  and  regard  sin  as 
a  wilful  breach  of  divine  law  ;  or  we  may  take 
the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  grace, 
and  regard  sin  as  repugnant  to  a  refined  moral 
sense.  In  its  profoundest  aspects,  personal 
religion  is  a  matter  of  principle,  conviction,  and 
spiritual  experience.  Evangelists,  in  the 
Hebrew  spirit,  rightly  grapple  with  men's 
consciences,  call  for  a  change  of  heart,  and  offer 
the  power  that  redeems  the  soul  from  sin.  But 
it  is  possible,  and  right  also,  and  in  some  cases 
highly  effective,  to  present  Christianity  from  the 
point  of  view  of  taste. 

According  to  the  aesthetics  of  Christianity, 
goodness  is  comely,  siu  is  bad  taste  and  an 
offensive  vulgarity.  A  sense  of  the  beautiful 
operates  in  Christian  life  as  an  instinct  for 
moral  refinement  and  propriety.  If  you  keep 
yourself  in  touch  with  Christ,  you  shrink  from 
misbehaviour  as  repulsive  and  unmannerly. 

Ruskin  asks  :  "  What  do  you  think  I  mean 
by  a  'vulgar'  person?  Briefly,  the  essence  of 
all  vulgarity  lies  in  want  of  sensation.  Simplp 
and  innocent  vulgarity  is  merely  an  untrained 
and  undeveloped  bluntness  of  body  and  mind  ; 
but  in  true  inbred  vulgarity  there  is  a  deathful 
callousness,  which,  in  extremity,  becomes  capable 
of  every  sort  of  bestial  habit  and  crime.  It  is 
in  the  blunt  hand  and  the  dead  heart,  in  the 
diseased  habit,  in  the  hardened  conscience,  that 
men  are  vulgar ;  they  are  for  ever  vulgar 
precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  incapable  of 
sympathy,  of  quick  understanding." 

Vice,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  coarse  and 
hideous  thing,  no  matter  in  what  garish  beauty 
it  may  deck  itself.  Sin  is  ugly  and  vulgar ; 
injustice  is  dishonourable ;  spite  and  hatred  are 
"low"  and  discourteous;  self-indulgence  is 
ignoble  and  squalid ;  greed,  selfishness,  and 
anger  give  a  hideous  hardness  and  deformity  to 
the  heart. 

.John  Leech,  says  Dean  Hole,  "  had  an 
original  and  effective  method  of  reprimanding 
his  children.  If  their  faces  were  distorted  by 
anger,  by  a  rebellious  temper,  or  a  sullen  mood, 
he  took  out  his  sketch-book,  transferred  their 
lineaments,  with  a  slight  exaggeration,  to  paper, 
and  showed  them,  to  their  shameful  confusion, 
how  ugly  naughtiness  was."  Many  things  upon 
which  no  law  can  be  quoted  are  easily  con- 
demned by  the  perception  that  they  are 
unseemly,  "bad  form."     When  temptation  offers 


you  an  enticing  opportunity  of  gratifying  your 
lower  desires,  or  serving  your  own  selfish  ends 
without  the  risk  of  self-exposure,  a  refined  moral 
instinct  pierces  the  seductive  appearances  and 
makes  you  recoil  from  the  odious  baseness  of 
the  thing.  Your  sense  of  Christian  honour 
makes  you  feel  "above  it."  And  Christ  is  ever 
calling  you  to  such  a  holy  revulsion  from  every- 
thing foul  and  offensive,  to  a  fine  taste  in  morals. 

From  this  point  of  view,  also,  goodness  is 
beauty,  virtue  is  refinement.  Chastity  stands 
forth  as  chaste  purity.  Righteousness  appears 
as  honour  in  conduct.  The  richer  qualities  of 
Christian  character  are  seen  to  be  graces  that 
make  their  possessor  gracious.  "A  beautiful 
behaviour,"  says  Emerson,  in  his  Essays,  "  is 
better  than  a  beautiful  form  ;  it  gives  a  higher 
pleasure  than  statues  or  pictures ;  it  is  the  finest 
of  the  fine  arts."  "A  sainted  soul  is  always 
elegant."  Scripture  proclaims  "  the  beauty  of 
holiness,"  and  Christly  men  provide  the  illustra- 
tion and  illumine  the  text. 

Every  good  man  is  the  best  possible  taste. 
There  are  living  Christian  characters  that  are 
more  comely  and  impressive  than  the  Venus  of 
Milo  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere — works  of  divine 
art.  Read  the  life  of  Charles  Kingsley  :  catch 
infection  from  his  lofty  sense  of  honour,  hi.'< 
generous  courtesy  and  Christian  nobility.  Such 
a  man  gives  tone  and  elevation  to  the  spirit  of 
your  life,  for  he  is  God's  gentleman.  Yet  he  is 
only  a  devout  disciple  of  Him  whom  all  perceive 
to  be  God's  nobleman.  And  by  yielding  to  the 
spell  of  the  same  divine  nobility  you  will  be 
ennobled  too. 

If,  then,  you  are  a  follower  of  Christ,  say  it 
to  yourself :  say  many  a  time,  "  I  am  a  Christ- 
man":  say  when  temptation  bids  you  stoop,  "I 
am  a  gentleman  of  Jesus";  and  the  name  of 
honour  will  help  to  rally  you  to  refusal  and  right 
conduct. 

By  such  a  style  of  life  you  will  make  the 
Christian  faith  attractive  to  others.  Do  good 
manners  make  way  for  a  man  in  society  and 
assist  him  in  winning  his  proper  influence,  while 
gruff  rudeness  locks  doors  against  him  1.  Not 
less  does  a  courteous,  high-toned  Christian  life 
commend  the  Christian  faith,  and  help  it  to 
captivate  and  draw  the  casual  eye.  By  good 
taste  in  conduct,  by  fine  feeling  and  considerate 
kindness,  by  the  dignity  of  pure  honour  and 
self-forgetting  care  for  the  weak,  by  all  fine 
Christian  instincts  and  the  behaviour  they  in- 
spire, you  disarm  criticism,  wear  down  prejudice 
against  things  sacred,  and  help  to  make 
Christ  winsome.  God's  gentlemen  are  the  best 
evangelists. 


Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  has  achieved  a  remark- 
able success  in  Who's  ]Vhn  for  1897.  It  has  been 
edited  with  great  care  and  industry,  and,  althouf.^li 
we  have  tested  it  on  many  occasions,  we  have  never 


discovered  a  single  error.  The  brief  biograjihies  of 
public  men  are  admirably  done,  and  as  a  book  of 
reference  JFhn's  IVhn  is  now  simplv  invaluable. 
(London  :  A.  &  C.  Black,  3s.  6d.) 
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THE    FAMINE    AT    SHORT    RANGE. 


By  the  Rev.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK,  D.D. 


Ix  the  lands  nf  the  Occirleiit  hunger  is  almost  an 
unknown  thing.  To  be  sum-,  we  have  the  per- 
petually hnngry  small  hoy.  He  is  ever  with  us. 
But  his  hunger  is  of  the  health}'  and  wholesome 
sort,  and  a  plate  of  cookies  is  a  panacea  -for  all  his 
troubles. 

One  often  sees,  too,  the  professional  beggar  with 
the  stereotyped  plea  of  hunger  and  starvation,  with 
the  seven  small  children  waiting  at  home  for  the 
daily  crust.  When  the  seven  small  children  are 
investigated,  however,  they  are  often  found  to  be 
mythical  characters,  and  the  starvation  jilea  assumed 
as  part  of  their  stock  in  trade. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  not  real 
destitution  and  actual  hunger  occasionally  found 
among  the  very  poor  in  the  great  cities  of  both 
Great  Britain  and  America.  But  these  cases  are  so 
sporadic  and  exceptional,  that  they  give  us  no  idea 
of  the  dreadfulness  of  universal  famine,  and  when 
they  are  found,  a  thousand  generous  hands  are 
stretched  out  to  fill  the  hungry  mouths. 

But  in  India  to-day  the  famine  is  not  a  mere 
sentiment,  not  a  far-away  abstraction — not  even  a 
dreadful  possibility,  but  an  actual  and  terrible 
reality. 

A  single  hungry  man  or  woman  is  a  pitiable 
object.  If  such  a  one  is  found  in  the  country 
districts  of  Old  England  or  New  England,  how  the 
provisions  flow  in  from  cheerful  givers  !  Apples  and 
potatoes,  flour  and  bacon,  and  any  quantity  of  the 


good  things  of  life,  would  make  his  heai  t  glad,  and  a 
thrill  of  horror  would  be  felt  by  everyone  in  the 
community  if  it  were  thought  that  there  was  a 
starving  man  at  their  doors.  But  multiply  this 
starving  man  by  a  thousand,  and  then  multiply 
this  thousand  by  a  thousand  more,  and  this  million 
by  ten  again,  and  then  you  have  scarcely  compassed 
the  number  of  the  hungry  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  great  empire  of  India.  But  these 
figures  can  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  real  horrors 
of  the  situation.  One  must  actually  see  the  gaunt 
and  hungry  faces,  the  bony  arms  and  legs  from 
which  every  jiarticle  of  tissue  has  wasted  away ;  one 
must  look  into  the  hollow  eyes,  and  see  the  skeleton- 
like breasts,  in  which  every  rib  stands  out  like  the 
sticks  of  an  open  and  worn  umbrella.  One  must 
see  the  pitiable  hands  stretched  out  for  a  handful 
of  grain,  and  see  the  wretched  recipients  gulp  it 
down  with  famished  eagerness  unground  and 
uncooked.  Then  after  seeing  one  such  throng  as 
this,  let  him  trj'  to  realise  that  he  has  but  seen 
one  or  two  hundreds  of  the  millions  who  are 
suff'ering  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and,  ever  after, 
famine  becomes  a  real  and  dreadful  thing  to  him. 

In  many  parts  of  India  I  have  seen  tlie  relief 
works  started  by  the  Government  ;  for  had  it  not 
been  for  the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  the  British 
Government  the  suli'ering  would  luu'e  been  far  worse 
even  than  it  is.  But  everywhere  relief  works  have 
Ijeen  opened,  and,  as  you  dri\'e  along  the  dusty  high- 
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ways,  you  see  Imnilteds  and  sometimes  tlnms.imls  of 
people  in  the  fields  gathering  stones,  and  other 
hundreds  breaking  them  into  small  pieces  for  the 
excellent  macadamised  roads  which  are  found 
throughout  India.  In  fact,  the  Government  has  (ju 
hand  a  stock  of  road  material  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  which  it  cannot  use  for  years.  But  the 
object  is  not  so  much  to  build  roads,  or  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  as  to  provide  woi'k  and  wages  for 
the  hungry  road-makers. 

Of  course,  wlien  there  are  so  many  needy  ones  the 
money  must  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possiide,  and  no 
extravagant  wages  are  paid  to  these  road-builders. 
The  able-bodied  men  receive  two  annas  (twopence) 
for  a  day's  work,  the  women  one  anna  (a  penny),  the 
children  six  pies  (a  halfpenny),  and  even  the  babies 
in  arms  who  are  brought  to  the  field  of  operation, 
though  their  puny  little  arms  could  not  lilt  a  pebble 
as  big  as  a  walnut,  are  entered  upon  the  list  of 
"famine  relief  labourers,"  and  are  gravely  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  one  pice  (a 
farthing)  for  their  day's  labour. 

Many  hundreds  of  thou.«and.s,  if  not  millions,  are 
now  enrolled  by  the  Government  in  these  relief 
works,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  No 
applicant,  worthy  or  unworthy,  is  turned  away.  If 
only  he  has 
thepas.sport 
of  genuine 
want  and 
hunger,  he 
is  given 
something 
to  do,  and 
receives  liis 
penny  at 
the  da y's 
end. 

Even  in 
this  land 
of  cheap 
prices  it 
must  not  be 
supp  osed 
that  for  two 
annas  one 
can  fare 
sumptuous- 
ly   e  V  e  r  y 

day,  but  it  will,  buy  enough  of  the  cheaper  sort  of 
grain  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  or  rather  to 
satisfy  partially  the  intolerable  craving  of  hunger. 

All  our  Western  similes  and  figures  of  speech 
seem  absolutely  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  For 
instance,  the  one  I  have  just  used  of  the  wolf  at  the 
door  is  absurdly  tame.  The  wolf  of  hunger  is 
always  at  the  door  of  most  of  the  hovels  of  India. 
The  poor  people  never  think  of  driving  him  far  away. 
They  simply  ''shoo"  him  from  the  doorstep,  as  the 
old  housewife  would   scare  awav  the  too  familiar 


cliickens  that  intrude  upon  her  domain  ;  but  as  for 

actually  keeping  the  wolf  out  of  sight,it  is  an  unheard- 
of  thing  in  India.  Every  year  there  is  more  or  less 
famine  in  some  section  of  the  country.  Every  year 
the  crops  fail  somewhere,  and,  though  thewi.se  fore- 
thought of  a  paternal  Government  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  railways,  and  hence  the  ability  to  swiftly 
transport  grain  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  has  greatly  diminished  the  danger  and  the 
suffering,  yet  in  the  best  of  years  many  parts  of 
India  are  always  on  famine's  ragged  edge. 

The  most  pathetic  sight  which  I  have  witnessed 
in  India  was  a  crowd  of  hungry  beggars  that  gathered 
near  the  mission  bungalow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton 
in  Harda,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  Along  the  roadside  were  these  dread- 
ful skeletons,  lining  the  pathway  to  the  house  for 
fully  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  crowded  together  on 
either  side  of  the  roadway  as  thickly  as  they  could 
"squat."  Destitution  and  suffering  were  written 
on  every  face.  Some,  doubtless,  were  professional 
beggars,  but  even  professional  beggars  may  be 
hungry,  and  the  eager  way  they  snatched  the 
handful  of  grain  which  we  were  able  to  give  showed 
that  starvation  was  a  very  real  and  dreadful  thing 
to  them.     The  pictures  here  reproduced  give  some 

faint  idea 
of thegaunt 
skeletons. 

Almost 
more  piti- 
aVile  than 
the  human 
suffering 
is  that  of 
the  poor 
starved 
beasts  that 
cannot 
speak  for 
themselves. 
All  over 
India  the 
"  g  h  a  r  r  i  e 
horses" 
have  felt 
the  famine 
most  bit- 
terly ;  the 
prices  of  grain  and  fodder  have  everywhere  risen 
enormously ;  their  masters  are  fain  to  eat  the  husks, 
or  rather  the  poor  and  cheap  grain  which  otherwise 
they  would  give  to  the  four-footed  beasts  of  labour, 
and  often  the  poor  horse  goes  hungry. 

Such  bags  of  bones,  such  travesties  of  horses,  such 
slow-moving,  hearse-like  quadrupeds,  I  never  saw 
outside  of  this  dry  and  thir.sty  land.  The  blows  of 
the  drivers  resounding  from  their  hollow  ribs,  send  a 
throb  of  pity  to  every  compassionate  heart  ;  and  one 
longs  to  see  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
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tion  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  started  and 
worked  in  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet. 

The  only  thing 
that  the  Hindus  can 
think  of  doing  to 
avert  the  famine  is 
to  pray  to  their 
rain  god  for  relief. 
Wherever  the  rain 
god  haa  a  temple 
he  is  drenched  this 
year  in  water  to  re- 
mind him  of  the 
dry  weather  outside 
his  temple.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  is 
immersed  in  a  tank 
of  water,  so  that 
he  may  become 
thoroughly  wet 
through,  and  thus 
be  inclined  to  re- 
lieve the  drought. 
But,  alas!  alas!  in 
many  parts  of  India 
the  heavens  are  still 
as  brass,  and  no 
cooling  drautrht 
falls  on  the  parched 
ground. 

In  some  places, 
however,    tlie   winter 


how  refreshing  they 
are  !  No  one  out- 
side of  arid  India 
can  realise  what  they 
mean.  "  It  is  raining 
gold,"  said  a  Hindu, 
as  the  showers  began 
to  fall  in  the  Punjab, 
— "  it  is  raining 
gold";  and  so  indeed 
It,  was.  But  though 
tlie  rains  may  come, 
and  relieve  to  some 
fxtent  the  suffering, 
there  will  still  be 
a  vast  amount  of 
misery  this  year  and 
next  as  well.  Every- 
where  Christian 
hearts  should  be 
open,  and  Christian 
pockets  as  well,  to 
generously  give  to 
this  famine-stricken 
people.  And  may 
the  bread  of  wheat 
and  corn  which  the 
jieople  receive  open 
iheirhearts  to  receive 
the  Bread  of  Life, 
the  true  Bread  which 
came  down  from 
heaven,    and    which 


rains    have    come,   and    oh,       if  a  man  eat  thereof  he  shall  never  die  ! 


"Nobody — Somebody— Everybody "  is  the  title 
which  Mr.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  gives  to  a  charming 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  article  in  The  Home 
Messeiiger  for  May.  This  number  also  contains  Mr. 
Joseph  Hocking's  stirring  romance  of  North 
Cornwall  ;  a  paper  entitled  "  On  Being  Straight," 
by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  ;  a  fully  illustrated  article 
on  "  A  Holiday  in  Cairo  "  ;  a  portrait  and  sketch 
of  Sir  Richaid  Tangye  ;  and  other  contributions 
by  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt,  etc. 
etc.     (Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  Id.) 

"London  Girls  in  a  Persi.4N  Harem"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  71ie  Young  Woman  for  May,  which 
is  sure  to  attract  great  attention.  It  is  a  remarkable 
story,  and  the  illustrations  are  very  striking.  The 
other  contents  of  this  number  include  stories  by 
L.  T.  Meade,  Ella  Stone,  and  Emma  Marshall — all 
beautifully  illustrated  ;  an  article  on  "The  Bride," 
by  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis;  an  illustrated  sketch  entitled 
"  The  Girl  Graduates  of  Glasgow  :  Life  at  Queen 
Margaret  College "  ;  and  many  other  bright  and 
interesting  features. 

Dok't  get  the  notion  that  hard  work  kills.     It 


doesn't :  it  can't.  Work  may  tire,  but  that  is  all. 
Then  you  must  rest.  What  good  hard  work  does  is 
to  make  solid  men.  The  healthiest  men  in  the 
world  are  the  men  who  work  hardest.  It  gives 
them  appetite  for  their  meals  and  brings  refreshing 
sleep.  Work  all  you  like  and  can,  only  don't  worry, 
and  don't  keep  late  hours.  It  is  in  the  latter  two 
points  that  danger  lies  :  not  in  work.  —  Edward 
IV.  Bok. 

The  human  body  is  an  epitome  in  nature  of  all 
mechanics,  all  hydraulics,  all  architecture,  all 
machinery  of  every  kind.  There  are  more  than 
three  hundred  and  ten  mechanical  movements 
known  to  mechanics  to-day,  and  all  of  these  are 
but  modifications  of  those  found  in  the  human 
body.  Here  are  found  all  the  bars,  levers,  joints, 
pulleys,  pumps,  pipes,  wheels  and  axles,  ball  and 
socket  moveuients,  beams,  girders,  trusses,  bufi'ers, 
arches,  columns,  cables,  and  supports  known  to 
science.  At  every  point  man's  best  mechanical 
work  can  be  shown  to  be  but  adaptations  of  pro- 
cesses of  the  human  body,  a  revelation  of  first 
principles  used  in  nature. 
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The  evening  drew  on  ;  the  sun  sank  slowly  toward 
the  horizon  and  shot  long  partini;  beams  of  golden 
light  down  the  busy  street,  reddening  the  chimney- 
pots and  the  tree-tops  just  touched  with  the  fresh 
green  promise  of  spring.  The  men  going  home 
from  the  City  on  the  tops  of  the  heavily  laden 
omnibuses  shaded  their  eyes  with  their  hands  and 
said  what  a  beautiful  evening  it  was,  and  one  told 
another  where  he  intended  to  spend  Easter,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  fine  weather  would  last  out  the 
lioliday. 

A  little  way  from  the  main  road,  just  removed 
from  the  noise  and  bustle,  a  young  man  was  work- 
ing. The  evening  light  poured  down  through  a 
skylight  on  to  his  easel.  Palette  in  hand  and 
brush  upraised,  he  stood  thoughtfully  regarding 
his  canvas.  He  was  tall,  and  had  fine,  well-cut 
features  ;  but  they  were  unnaturally  sharpened,  and 
his  pale  face  was  lined  deeply  by  anxiety  and 
ceaseless,  restless  hours  of  toil.  He  drew  a  lung 
breath  as  he  gazed,  and  a  proud,  pleased  expression 
stole  over  his  face — almost  the  look  of  a  mother  as 
she  regards  the  growing  beauty  and  promise  of  her 
child.  He  set  to  work  again,  placing  a  touch  here 
and  a  touch  there,  until  the  canvas  glowed  with 
magic  colours,  and  the  beautiful  Hesh  of  the  figures 
shone  out  like  moonlight  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

At  last  he  became  conscious  that  he  could  see  to 
work  no  longer,  and  with  a  sigh  he  laid  his  palette 
down  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  straining  his 
eyes  still  to  gaze  at  his  picture  across  the  room.  In 
the  midst  stood  Pan,  mighty  god  of  nature,  and 
round  him  danced  the  attendant  nymphs  and 
shepherds.  As  he  gazed,  the  supple  forms,  bathed 
in  golden  light,  seemed  to  lift  their  dainty  limbs 
and  circle  round  in  subtle  harmonies.  A  nymph, 
with  one  lithe  foot  upraised,  and  glancing  coyly 
over  her  white  shoulder,  grew  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  leaving  the  dancing  ring  approached 
the  young  man,  and  bent  over  him  until  her  dark 
hair  swept  his  shoulders. 

"  Come  !  "  she  whispered. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  she  drew  him  gently 
from  his  seat. 

"  Vou  will  be  happy  with  us,"  she  whispered. 
"  Leave  this  earth — full  of  misery  and  pain,  and 
come  and  live  and  love  in  the  Elysian  fields." 

Still  gazing  in  her  eyes  he  felt  himself  drawn 
irresistibly  along ;  he  forgot  everything  but  a 
delicious  sense  of  warmth  and  light  and  love. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  shivered,  and  became  conscious 
that  water  was  streaming  over  his  face  ;  he  opened 
tis  eyes  to  find  himself  lying  on  the  studio  floor. 

A  young  man,  short  and  thick-set,  with  a  blulf, 
good-humoured  face  and  a  fair  beard,  bent  anxiou.'^ly 
over    him.      "Thank    goodness,    old    fellow,"    l»e 


ejaculated  ;  and  a  smile,  which  was  never  long 
absent,  broke  over  his  face,  — "  tliank  goodness, 
you've  come  round  1  I  got  a  fright,  I  can  tell  you, 
when  I  came  in,  thinking  your  studio  emjitv,  and 
then  stumbled  up  against  your  prostrate  six  foot  of 
genius  flat  on  the  floor.  You  are  a  nice  chap,  to  go 
on  working  until  you  drop  1  I'll  bet  you  haven't 
eaten  anything  since  six  o'clock  this  morning  ! " 

The  young  man  sat  up  and  began  to  wipe  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief  in  a  bewildered  sort 
of  fashion,  but,  having  used  it  indisciiminately 
with  the  rag  on  which  he  wiped  his  brushes,  he 
unconsciously  decorated  himself  with  brilliant 
streaks  of  colour. 

"  Well,  if  he  isn't  clean  off  his  head  1 "  groaned  his 
little  friend.  "Come!  get  up,  and  let's  see  if  we 
can't  put  some  sense  into  your  addled  brain." 

He  hauled  the  young  fellow  into  a  chair, 
then  went  to  a  cupboard  where  Arthur  usually 
kept  his  provisions.  He  shook  his  head  sadly 
when  he  found  it  destitute  of  everything  save 
a  cup  and  saucer  and  two  plates.  He  darted 
away,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  back  a;-;ain 
with  a  bottle  of  whisk}',  some  bread  and  butter, 
and  cold  beef.  These  he  laid  out  on  a  little  table, 
and  placing  Arthur  at  it,  bade  him  fall  to  immedi- 
ately. 

"You  are  a  regular  doctor,"  said  the  patient, 
after  drinking  a  dose  of  whisky  and  water.  "  Now 
1  come  to  think  of  it,  I  spent  my  last  penny  yester- 
day in  paying  the  model  for  that ; "  and  he  pointed 
to  his  picture.  "  But  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 
The  other  turned  up  the  gas,  then  scrutinised 
the  work  closely  and  silently.  Arthur  watched 
anxiously,  forgetting  the  food  of  which  he  stood  in  ' 
so  great  need.     Morgan  turned,  his  face  beaming. 

"  It's  simply  ripping  !  I  congratulate  you  heartily, 
my  boy,  and  1  wager  my  head  it  will  be  the  picture 
of  the  year  !  " 

Arthur  smiled,  well  pleased.  He  knew  the  work 
was  very  good,  he  felt  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had 
ever  done  ;  and  as  Morgan's  opinion  was  well  worth 
having  he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  himself. 

"  To-morrow  is  sending-in  day,  so  I  had  to  w  urk 
up  to  the  last  moment,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  and  I'll  see  to  the  transport  of  it  along 
with  mine,"  rejoined  Morgan.  "  You  are  only  fit  to 
stay  in  bed." 

Arthur  laughed.  His  sjjirits  were  rising  ;  he  felt 
more  like  himself  again. 

"  Hail  !  future  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  \  " 
cried  Morgan,  with  a  mock  reverence  ;  then,  after 
indulging  in  some  extravagant  gestures  expressive 
of  his  admiration  for  his  friend's  genius,  he  departed 
to  his  own  studio,  with  a  last  injunction  to  give  his 
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love  to  the  Nymph,  should  she  pay  Arthur  anotlier 
visit. 

Sending-in  day  passed,  and  the  long  succeeding 
interval  of  alternate  hope  and  despair.  Arthur's 
picture  was  accepted,  and  hung  in  a  good  position  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  went  and  gazed  at  his 
work  hanging  where  he  had  hoped  and  dreamt,  but 
hardly  dared  to  think  of  seeing  it.  His  cup  of 
pleasure  was  full  when  a  fellow-artist  sought  him 
out,  and  brought  him  to  a  noble  and  distinguished 
master  of  the  brush,  who  had  wished  to  speak  to  the 
painter  of  the  new  picture.  He  heard  words  of 
praise — valuable  criticisms  from  him  whom  the 
young  men  reverenced  and  valued  as  worthy  to  lead 
and  help  them  on  the  rugged  way  to  the  far  white 
mountains  of  the  highest  art.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  as  to  what  the  newspaper  critics  said  or 
thought ;  he  knew  he  was  on  the  right  path,  and 
his  aim  was  high  enough  not  to  be  disconcerteil  by 
the  adverse  words  of  those  who,  blinded  by  worship 
of  mere  cleverness,  have  no  eyes  to  see  the  noblest. 
Ideal  Ber.uty. 

But,  alas !  one  cannot  live  on  hopes  realised  alone. 
The  days  went  by,  hot  July  set  in,  and  still  the 
picture  did  not  sell.  Arthur  grew  thinner  yet  and 
paler ;  since  May  he  had  subsisted  on  the  little  he 
had  earned  by  pen-and-ink  work  for  the  magazines. 
As  he  sauntered  down  Piccadilly  one  hot  afternoon, 
he  began  to  feel  anxious  as  he  reflected  on  his 
empty  pockets.  "Just  five  shillings  in  all  the 
world,  and  no  present  prospect  of  anything  more," 
he  said  to  himself.  "And  it's  getting  so  hot  and 
stuffy  I  I  did  hope  to  have  made  enough  for  a 
sketching  trip  somewhere  in  the  country.  However, 
it  is  getting  serious  enough  to  think  of  buying  food, 
let  alone  rent  to  pay."  He  gazed  at  the  stream  of 
carriages  passing,  at  their  occupants  —  girls  and 
pretty  women  in  gay-coloured  chiffons,  looking  like 
so  many  airy,  bright  butterflies.  He  wondered 
rather  bitterly  how  one  of  them  would  feel  if  she 
had  but  five  shillings  in  her  pocket  and  overdue 
rent  to  pay  ?  He  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart ; 
his  courage  was  sinking,  the  heat  was  so  oppressive. 
He  thought  he  would  like  to  sit  in  Kensington 
Gardens  for  a  while  ;  it  would  be  cooler  there,  and 
he  could  perhaps,  by  dint  of  deep  reflection,  find 
some  way  by  which  he  might  improve  his  position. 
A  hansom  passed,  a  hand  was  waved.  "  Keep  up 
your  spirits,  old  fellow  I "  cried  Morgan's  cheery 
voice.  "  Good  luck  to  you  !  "  and  he  was  whirled 
out  of  sight. 

Arthur  smiled  faintly.  "Good  friend,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  I  am  glad  he's  off  on  tour.  I  would  not 
let  him  know  how  hard  up  I  am  for  anything  ;  he 
has  so  little  to  spare,  and  it  would  but  spoil  his 
pleasure." 

On  his  arrival  at  the  studio,  the  porter  handed 
him  a  letter.  "  I  was  to  be  sure  and  give  it  into 
your  own  hands,  sir,"  he  said. 

Arthur's  heart  leapt  into  his  mouth  ;  perhaps  this 


letter  brought  relief.  He  tore  it  open,  read  hastily, 
and  dropped  it  with  a  groan. 

"  Bad  news,  sir  ? "  asked  the  porter,  interested  ; 
for  he  liked  Arthur,  and  had  a  suspicion  that  things 
had  not  been  going  well  with  him  lately.  "  Nothing 
happened  in  your  family,  I  hope,  sir  ? "  he  con- 
tinued anxiously,  as  Arthur  stood  immovable,  his 
face  hard  set,  a  heavy  sweat  gathering  on  his  brow. 

"  Family  ? "  he  echoed,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  I 
have  no  family." 

He  turned  away.  "  Why,  noliody  in  the  whole 
world  claims  77ie  as  a  relative,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  There's  no  one  to  care  if  I  were  dead  and  buried  to- 
morrow !  And  this  polite  note  says  that  if  I  do  not 
pay  my  rent  by  next  week,  out  I  go !  Goodness 
knows  where  !  Ah  yes,  there's  the  workhouse  !  "  and 
he  laughed  again  mirthlessly. 

He  burst  into  the  studio,  glancing  bitterly  round 
its  familiar  walls.  His  eye  softened  as  it  rested  on 
one  and  another  favourite  sketch  and  study.  That 
landscape  was  a  present  from  Morgan — his  friend's 
own  handiwork  ;  here  were  rough  sketches,  precious 
memories  of  his  student  days — work  of  friends,  some 
dead,  some  lost  to  sight.  What  should  he  do  with- 
out his  portfolio  filled  with  the  study  of  years,  in 
which  lay  the  germs  of  many  future  pictures,  like 
rough  seeds,  meaningless  to  others,  but  developed 
by  the  hand  and  brain  of  their  creator,  growing  and 
expanding  imtil  they  blossomed  forth  into  perfect 
flowers  of  fulness  and  beauty  ? 

He  must  sell  all  he  could,  and  make  a  weary 
round  to  every  probable  purchaser,  straining  every 
nerve  to  pay  the  rent  and  stay  in  his  present  home. 
Of  course  it  was  possible  to  rent  some  small  room 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  ;  but  how  could  he  ever 
hope  to  paint  anything  worthy  of  himself,  or  do 
any  work  worthy  the  name,  without  the  absolute 
necessities  of  light  and  space  ?  He  began  to  sort 
out  a  miscellaneous  collection,  not  only  drawing.s, 
but  other  treasures — a  much-prized  knife,  a  leather 
writing-case,  his  few  books,  even  some  of  his  clothes. 
His  eye  fell  on  a  miniature  hanging  above  his  bed. 
It  was  framed  in  antique  silver,  and  repiesented  a 
lady  of  surpassing  beauty  dressed  in  white.  Her 
luxuriant  black  hair  was  drawn  back  from  a  sad 
but  lovely  countenance  ;  her  face  turned  over  her 
bare  shoulder,  showed  a  pair  of  glowing  dark  eyes, 
whose  remarkable  likeness  to  Arthur's  proved  some 
close  relationship.  He  groaned  as  he  met  that  deep, 
mysterious  glance.  "  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  if  you 
were  only  here  !  But  no,  it  is  lietter  so.  You  know 
not  w'hat  your  son  passes  through.  You  rest  <[uiet 
till  I  join  you."  He  seized  the  bundle  and  rushed 
out  into  the  cool  sumnjer  evening. 

Partial  success  crowned  his  efforts  ;  he  disposed  of 
enough  to  meet  the  required  sum,  which  he  imme- 
diately despatched.  He  received  a  note  in  return  to 
say  that  he  might  remain  until  the  half-quarter, 
but  that  as  he  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  matter  of 
regular  payments  he  must  consider  himself  as  under 
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notice  to  quit.  This  latter  part  marred  the  satis- 
faction of  tlie  former.  He  ^;ave  way  to  the  utmost 
despondenc)',  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  lieart  tliat 
he  set  out  for  the  Academy  next  morning.  He  never 
failed  to  ascertain  whether  any  probahle  purchaser 
had  sought  his  name  and  address,  and  was  always 
doomed  to  disappointment.  This  morning  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  turned  away  with  despair 
in  his  heart  and  on  his  countenance. 

So  it  went  on  until  the  first  week  in  August.  It 
had  grown  intensely  hot ;  not  a  leaf  stirred  in  the 
Parks,  where  dust  lay  thick  on  everytliing.  A 
stifling  heat-mist  hroodcd  heavily  over  all,  throuf;li 
which  the  sun  shot  red  burning  rays  at  the  glaring 
house-fronts  and  on  to  the  hot  pavements.  In  four 
days  the  Academy  would  close.  All  those  who  were 
able  had  left  town,  and  were  scattered  far  and  wide 
— by  the  cool,  health-giving  sea,  on  breezy  mountain 
slopes,  in  deep  dark  forests.  Arthur  walked,  or 
rather  crept,  down  Piccadilly.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  his  resources  had  run  down  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  now  he  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation  ;  he  was 
absolutely  without  a  penny.  The  day  before,  be 
had  given  his  last  coin  to  buy  food  for  a  miserable 
woman  whom  he  had  found  fainting  with  hunger 
on  a  doorstep.     He  had  .seen  her  revive  and  bless 
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him  after  having  fed  her  witli  the  mor-^el  which  had 
cost  him  his  all.  "  Poor  wretch  !  "  he  said.  "  Do  I 
not  know  what  hunger  is,  and  could  I  see  a  woman 
suffering  and  not  try  to  relieve  her  ? " 

He  stared  aimlessly  at  the  shop  windows,  and 
wondered  why  people  wanted  so  many  needless 
things  when  so  little  sufficed  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  He  came  to  a  restaurant,  but  the  inviting 
smell  of  the  food  was  too  much  for  hira  ;  he  had 
grown  so  weak  that  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and 
lie  moved  hastily  on.  Evening  began  to  fall,  and 
still  he  sauntered  on.  Several  times  he  sat  down  in 
the  Park  in  sheer  weariness,  but  continued  his 
walk  after  a  minute  or  so  ;  he  could  not  sit  still  and 
think,  he  felt  a  haze  stealing  over  his  eyes,  his 
senses  seemed  to  fail. 

He  reached  the  Round  Pond,  and,  stooping  down, 
batlied  his  face  and  head  in  the  cool  water,  after 
which  he  felt  somewhat  better.  He  bethought  him- 
self of  an  introduction  he  had  lately  had  to  an 
eminent  artist ;  he  remembered  that  he  lived  near 
by,  and  a  faint  hope  stirred  his  heart  as  he  resolved 
to  go  and  ask  for  help.  He  had  nothing  left  to  sell. 
His  pride  rebelled  ;  but  he  felt  so  despairing  that, 
summoning  up  his  courage,  he  set  off,  and  soon 
found  himself  standing  before  the  house.  He  hesi- 
tated before  ringing  the  bell.  "  I  cannot  ask  for 
money  like  a  common  beggar,"  he  groaned.  "  What 
will  he  think,  and  who  will  believe  me,  if  I  say  I 
am  absolutely  starving  %  " 

A  faint  sense  of  humour  made  him  smile — a  weak, 
pale,  washed-out  smile — as  he  thought  of  the  great 
man's  face,  should  his  late  dinner-guest  come  begging 
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to  his  door  for  the  loan  of  a  sliilliiig  or  a  crust  of 
bread  !  And  to  think  that  he  was  the  envied  painter 
of  the  much-praised  picture  now  before  the  public  ! 

He  wall^ed  up  the  tiled  path  and  rang  the  great 
bell.  It  responded  loudly,  filling  the  still  evening 
-air  with  its  sounding  reverberations  ;  these  died 
away,  leaving  an  oppressive  quiet. 

At  last  a  little  maid  opened  the  big  door  and 
peeped  apprehensively  round  it.  She  looked 
frightened  when  she  saw  the  tall  gaunt  figure,  with 
the  pale  face  and  dark  eyes  gleaming  strangely  in 
the  gathering  gloom.  "  The  family  is  away,"  she 
-said,  trembling.  "  What  do  you  want  ? "  Arthur 
made  no  reply  ;  the  disappointment  was  too  keen. 
A  moment  he  stared  at  her  without  moving,  then 
'turned  and  strode  down  the  path.  She  shut  the 
door  with  a  loud  clang. 

He  went  home  and  to  bed,  but  his  sleep  was 
troubled,  and  he  awoke  with  a  burning  brow  and 
violent  pangs  of  hunger.  He  arose  desperate;  he 
felt  cajjable  of  anything  for  a  piece  of  bread.  His 
■one  remaining  possession  was  the  miniature.  He 
took  it  down  from  the  wall  ;  he  thought  the  eyes 
looked  sorrowfully  and  reproachfully  at  him. 
The  temptation  was  very  strong,  but  a  wave  of 
ifeeling  swept  over  him  ;  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
kis.sed  it  passionately.  "  Never  !  never  !  "  he  cried, 
"  I  will  not  sell  it — I  cannot  ! " 

Sobs  shook  his  form  ;  he  wept  with  the  bitterness 
and  the  misery  of  a  strong  man  who  weeps  but  once 
in  a  lifetime.  After  a  while  he  grew  calmer  ;  it 
■was  the  hopelessness  of  despair. 

He  went  out  into  the  busy  streets  and  the  hot 
sunshine.  A  whining  beggar  barred  his  way,  and 
asked  alms.  He  looked  with  disgust  at  the  bloated 
face  and  filthy  clothes,  and  pushed  him  aside  with  a 
'bitter,  unwilling  feeling  of  comradeship  in  his  heart. 

He  paused  at  a  milliner's  window  as  he  caught 
-sight  of  a  face  which  arrested  his  attention.  It 
stared  at  him  with  liollow,  feverish  eyes  ;  the  flesh 
all  sunk  away,  the  white  lips  trembling,  despair 
written  on  every  feature. 

"  What  a  study  !  "  he  ejaculated  ;  and  tben,  with  a 
sudden  overwhelming  shock,  he  knew  himself.  .  .  . 

He  crept  on.  "  I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  beg,"  he 
thought.  "Here  are  hundreds  passing;  they  are  not 
■hungry,  everyone  has  had  his  breakfast,  I  suppose. 
I  have  had  no  breakfast  for  three  days.  Shall  I  say, 
'  I  am  hungry,  good  people.  Spare  me  something  ; 
you  will  never  miss  it.'  Here  comes  a  girl.  She  is 
pretty  ;  her  dress  is  very  becoming,  that  soft  green 
harmonises  well  with  her  golden  hair.  She  looks 
kind  ;  I  will  try  her." 

He  stepped  forward  as  she  neared,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand.  A  lump  rose  in  his  throat,  a  burning 
flush  to  his  brow,  but  he  managed  to  stammer  out  a 
word — "  Kind  lady  " —  Yes,  that  was  the  correct 
way  to  begin,  he  knew — had  he  not  heard  it  a 
hundred  times  ?  "  Kind  lady,"  he  repeated  hoarsely  ; 
die  could  go   no   further.     The  girl   started  at  the 


rough  voice,  the  wandering  eye,  and  hurried  on. 
A  policeman  strolled  up. 

"  Don't  you  try  on  any  of  them  tricks,"  lie  said 
pompously,  "  or  I'll  have  to  lodge  you  somewhere 
you  won't  like,  young  man.  And  you'd  better  keep 
away  from  the  public,"  lie  added,  scanning  closely 
the  wild,  flushed  face.  "  So  early  in  the  morning, 
too  ! " 

Arthur  darted  a  look  of  haughty  indignation  at 
him.  A  group  of  cabbies  burst  out  laughing.  He 
flung  himself  across  the  road.  "Look  out,  you 
idiot ! "  they  shouted.  He  saw  an  omnibus,  and 
he  felt  almost  glad  to  think  that  here  was  an 
easy  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  -stood  still. 
The  horses  pulled  up  within  an  inch  of  him ;  the 
driver  swore  at  him  for  a  fool.  He  dragged  him- 
self away  amid  the  jeers  of  the  onlookers. 

The  studios  were  all  deserted  ;  even  the  porter  was 
away  on  a  holiday.  The  sun  shone  down,  burning, 
brilliant,  into  the  little  garden  in  the  courtyard, 
where  a  few  scarlet  geraniums  blazed  amid  parched 
grass  and  dead  daisies.  He  passed  up  the  staircase, 
drank  a  deep  draught  of  cold  water  from  the 
carafe,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed.  His  mind 
began  to  wander  ;  ever  and  anon  he  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  gnawing,  craving  pain,  and  then 
dozed  oft'  into  a  sort  of  sleepy  calm.  He  thought  the 
Nymph  came  again  to  him,  gliding  to  his  side  in 
flowing  white  drapeiies.  Again  she  bent  over  him 
with  love  and  fire  in  her  glance,  laid  cool  hands  on 
his  forehead,  gazed  in  his  eyes  ;  then  gradually 
changed  into  the  lepulsive  face  of  the  beggar  he  had 
met  in  the  morning. 

He  lay  there  for  hours,  until  the  stiU  warm  night 
came  on,  and  the  harvest  moon  rose,  calm  and 
golden,  and  filled  the  room  with  unearthly  radiance. 
The  beams  shone  down,  beautiful,  pitiless,  on  the 
drawn  white  face  on  the  pillow.  He  opened  his 
great  dark  eyes,  murmuring  names  long  passed 
away  :  "  Mother  !  mother  !  "  and  a  smile  rose,  light- 
ing up  all  their  sad  depths, — "  motlier  !  You  come 
in  the  moonbeams,  my  own  beautiful  mother ! 
Your  eyes  shine,  your  form  is  floating  like  a  breath 
of  heaven  down — down — to  your  son  " — 


The  morning  sun  rose  in  all  his  splendour  in 
early  dawn,  and  threw  his  mighty  rays  down  where 
the  moonbeams  had  travelled  in  the  night.  But 
they  scoi'ched  and  burnt  the  poor  sufl'erer,  and 
woke  him  from  his  ti 
to  the  misery  of  life. 

He  turned  uneasily,  and  opened  his  eyes.  De- 
voured by  a  burning  thirst,  he  saw  the  carafe  of 
water,  tried  to  reach  it,  but  fell  back  with  a  groan. 
He  summoned  up  all  his  remaining  strength  and 
tried  again  ;  this  time  he  could  not  even  Tift  him- 
self. He  lay  still.  The  bitterness  of  death  passed 
over  his  soul ;  it  went  down,  down  to  the  depths. 
"  O  God  !—  my — God  !  "    he    whispered    brokenly, 
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"have  mer— cy — "     Tlie  voice  died  awav  ;  lie  lay 
unconscious. 

The  mother's  beautiful  face  looked  down  ujion 
her  son.  A  depth  of  love  was  in  her  glance.  The 
pictured  eyes  seemed  to  rest  like  stars  upon  the 
poor  white  face  below.  Alas!  the  eyes  whose  twins 
they  were  lay  closed  with  the  heavy  fringed  lids 
weighing  them  down.  Hours  went  by.  At  last  they 
I'ose,  gently,  gently,  until  they  met  the  mother's 
eyes  upon  the  wall. 


A  sudden  noise  in  the  court  below,  banging  and 
ringing  at  the  gate, ,  Morgan's  hasty  step  on  the 
gravel,  and  his  voice  raised  in  anger  talking  with 
the  porter's  son. 

"  What !  Mr.  Arthur  uut  here  ?  Nonsense  !  Did 
you  see  him  go  ?  No  ?  Then  what  do  you  mean, 
you  dolt  ?  Why,  here's  his  latchkey  sticking  in 
the  door,  careless  fellow  that  he  is  " — 

"  I  saw  him  come  in  three  days  ago,"  interposed 
the  youth  hesitatingly,  "  and  as  I  haven't  seen  him 
about  since  I  thought" — 

"  What  you  thought  be  hanged  ! "  snapped 
^Morgan.  "  It's  your  business  to  know,  and  you 
don't  know.     Get  out !  "  and,  shoving  him  roughly 


aside,  he  flung  the  astonished  youth  against  the 
wall,  as  he  attempted  to  follow  hiiu  up  Arthur's 
private  staircase. 

"Very  quiet  here,"  he  said  suspiciously.  "He's 
either  working  hard  as  usual —  No  !  "  as  he  entered 
the  studio.  "Why,  I  believe  he's  moved  his  dig- 
gings ! " 

He  gasped  as  he  beheld  the  dismantled  room. 
He  ran  to  the  bedroom  door  and  opened  it.  A 
smile  of  satisfaction  crossed  his  face  as  he  saw  the 
recumbent  form  on  the  bed. 

"  Sensible  fellow  !  "  he  said  aloud.  "  He  is  taking 
a  rest  at  last !  " 

His  words  echoed  strangely  in  the  room.  He 
api)roached,  and  bent  over  his  friend. 

"  Won't  it  be  a  treat  to  see  his  face  when  1  tell 
him  ?  But  he  is  sleeping  very  soundly.  Hullo, 
Arthur  !  Wake  up  !  Your  picture  is  sold  for  five 
hundred  guineas.  Don't  you  hear,  old  fellow  ?  It's 
sold  :— sold  : " 

The  head  was  turned  away  ;  he  bent  further  over, 
with  a  smile.  Calm  and  beautiful  the  face  looked. 
He  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror,  and  fell  across  the 
silent  form  in  an  agony. 

"  0  God  !  O  God  ! "  he  groaned. 

Kate  Avenel. 


EXACTNESS. 


To  be  exact  in  everything  is  no  easy  matter,  yet  to 
a  great  extent  success  in  any  business  or  occupation 
depends  on  it.  The  second  -  class  workman  is 
satisfied  if  his  work  is  nearly  exact ;  the  first-class 
one  is  dissatisfied  unless  it  is  perfect.  The  spirit  of 
the  second-class  workman  is  "  It  is  not  just  right, 
but  oh,  it  will  do."  The  spirit  of  the  first-class 
workman  is  "  Unless  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  can 
Diake  it,  it  will  not  do."  This  kind  of  man  is 
always  in  demand  for  first-class  jobs  at  first-class 
wages  ;  the  second-class  man  is  only  sought  for 
when  the  other  is  not  available.  He  gets  second- 
■class  jobs,  about  which  the  employer  will  say, 
■"Well,  if  he  doesn't  do  it  very  well  it  makes  no 
difference  ;  it  will  not  be  seen." 

Not  only  is  this  so  with  the  mechanic,  but  also 
with  the  merchant.  He  who  keeps  an  exact  account 
of  expenditure  and  receipts,  of  profit  or  loss,  on 
•each  article,  who  studies  the  temperaments  of  his 


customers,  who  knows  the  value  of  each  clerk  in 
his  employ,  who  speaks  in  definite  exact  terms,  and 
not  in  generalities,  is  the  one  who  succeeds,  other 
things  being  equal.  Hosv  careful  are  the  bankers 
with  their  accounts !  Days  will  be  spent  in  dis- 
covering an  inaccuracy  of  a  single  penny.  The 
man  who  has  exact  knowledge  of  a  subject  and  has 
no  guess-work  in  his  answers,  the  man  who,  when 
studying,  is  not  satisfied  with  "  I  think  this  is  what 
the  author  of  this  work  means,"  but  searches  until 
he  knows  exactly  the  meaning,  and  then  answers  a 
question  exactly,  is  the  one  who  is  depended  upon. 
This  is  the  difference  between  superficial  learning  and 
scholarship.  He  who  is  exact  becomes  the  medallist, 
the  professor,  the  honoured  expert  leader.  How 
exact  must  be  the  physician's  knowledge  of  a  disease 
before  he  can  cure  it,  how  exact  the  lawyer's  know- 
ledge of  a  case  before  he  can  conduct  it  properly  I 
We  must  be  exact  if  we  would  succeed. 


There  are  few  things  more  energetic  than  life. 
Put  a  seed  into  the  fissure  of  a  rock,  and  it  will 
split  it  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom.  Though 
walls  and  rocks  and  ruins  impede  the  course  of  the 
seedling,  yet  it  will  force  its  way  to  the  light  and 
air  and  rain.  And  when  the  Word  of  God  enters 
the  heart,  it  is  not  as  a  piece  of  furniture  or 
lumber.     It  asserts  itself  and  strives  for  mastery, 


and  compels  men  to  give  up  sin,  to  make  up  long- 
standing feuds,  to  restore  ill-gotten  gains,  to  strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate. — Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in 
its  strife,  and  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger 
thereby. — Owen  Meredith. 

Go  on,  and  die  thou  going  on. 

Robert  Browuintj. 
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THE    RESTRAINT    OF    THE    MIND. 


By  the  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.  (Edinburgh). 


Duty  with  regard  to  the  mind  indudes  restraint 
as  well  as  culture.  Mental  culture  has  its  limits. 
Exclusive  attention  to  mind  is  one-sided,  and 
defeats  the  true  ends  of  culture.  We  ought  to 
admit  mental  limitations  as  we  do  physical.  The 
life  is  more  than  meat — it  is  also  more  than  mind. 
The  life  has  higher  functions  than  even  the 
mental.  There  are  limits  to  the  power  of  mind 
to  regulate  life.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
education,  brain  development  is  not  everj'thing. 
Intellect  can  harden  the  heart  as  effectually  as 
sense  can.  Intellect  needs  a  high  ideal  to  save 
it  from  itself.  It  must  be  in  the  service  of 
conscience  and  heart,  or  it  is  degraded  into  a 
mere  caterer  for  the  material  things  of  life. 
Intellectual  selfishness  is  as  hard  and  cruel  as 
any  other  form  of  selfishness.  The  loftiest 
thoughts  and  the  most  intellectual  pursuits  will 
not  save  a  life  from  emptiness.  If  anyone  lived 
the  intellectual  life  from  his  very  infancy  almost, 
it  was  John  Stuart  Jlill,  and  yet  in  his  Auto- 
biography he  tells  how  futile  he  found  it  even  in 
early  life.  He  asked  himself,  "  Supposing  that 
all  the  objects  of  your  life  were  realised,  and 
that  all  the  changes  in  human  institutions  and 
opinions  which  you  desire  were  completely 
accomplished  at  this  very  moment,  would  it  be 
for  you  a  great  joy  and  happiness  %  My  con- 
science replied  to  me  directly  and  irresistibly.  No. 
At  this  response  my  heart  failed  me  ;  all  the 
foundations  on  which  my  life  was  built  were 
destroyed."  In  spite  of  knowledge  and  learning 
and  gratified  intellectual  ambition,  he  felt  the 
poverty  and  vanity  of  a  life  lived  for  self.  The 
pathway  to  the  higher  life  is  not  through  the 
portals  of  mind.  Intellect  may  be  very  cruel. 
The  mind  tempered  to  a  fine  keenness  may  have 
only  taken  on  a  hard,  cold  glitter.  Intellectual 
abstraction  may  be  only  selfish  absorption. 
Selfishness  of  all  kinds  takes  the  edge  off  any 
faculty.  At  once  it  loses  its  brightness  and 
keenness,  when  it  is  used  for  self.  The  history 
of  all  the  arts  is  full  of  pathetic  cases  of  failure 
through  this.  When  a  man  stops  in  his  work  to 
admire  himself,  his  work  suffers  at  once.  Culture 
may  easily  become  exclusive  and  selfish.  A  man 
is  always  menaced  by  the  defects  of  his  quality, 
and  a  man  of  keen  intellect  has  his  own  tempt- 
ations. He  may  be  freed  from  narrowness  of 
vision,  and  be  chained  by  narrowness  of  heart. 

The  temptations  of  culture,  requiring  watchful 
restraint,  are  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The 
chief  intellectual  temptation  is  the  danger  of 
being  superficial.  This  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  as  culture  implies  breadth  of 
interest.     We  are  inclined  to  make  it  too  much 


a  matter  of  accomplishments.  The  very  variety 
of  pursuits  produces  the  danger.  The  man 
whose  ideal  is  mental  culture  is  always  liable  to 
degenerate  into  the  mere  dilettante.  There  are 
ever  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  be  passed  in  the 
voyage  of  life.  Culture  is  a  useful  protest 
against  the  prevalent  specialism  of  modern  life. 
Division  of  labour  and  specialising  of  function 
have  become  essential  in  industry.  The  same 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  sphere  of  learning,  in  the 
professions,  in  literature  and  art  and  science. 
One  subject,  or  a  department  of  a  subject,  is 
enough  for  a  man  to  become  an  authority  on. 
The  practical  necessity  for  this  subdivision  is 
recognised,  but  it  has  a  danger  of  undue  develop- 
ment of  one  part  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
Culture  is  a  necessary  protest  against  that  danger. 
It  aims  at  symmetry  of  life.  A  tree  to  grow  into 
its  fulness  must  have  light  all  round  it.  If  it  is 
too  near  a  house,  it  will  grow  out  on  one  side, 
dwarfed  or  distorted.  The  mind  needs  open 
space  and  light  all  round  it  also.  Culture  at 
least  attempts  that.  A  largeness  of  interest  in 
many  things  counteracts  the  narrowness  of  our 
necessary  specialism  in  all  branches  of  activity. 
Gounod  preached  culture  when  he  said  to  his 
music  pupils,  "  Be  wider  than  your  calling."  He 
practised  it  himself,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  breadth 
of  his  literary  and  artistic  and  other  interests, 
the  fine  flavour  of  which  the  keen  ear  can  note 
in  his  music. 

But  culture  in  the  repulsion  from  the  one  ditch 
runs  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  ditch  on  the 
other  side.  A  man  in  the  name  of  culture  can 
live  with  vacuous  general  interests,  with  no 
special  life-work,  with  nothing  he  has  made  his 
own.  To  such  is  due  the  contempt  into  which 
the  very  name  of  culture  has  fallen.  It  has 
come  to  mean  the  quality  of  the  dilettante,  ^ 
smattering  of  everything  and  a  mastery  of 
nothing,  another  name  even  for  affectation. 
Restraint  is  needed  here  even  in  the  interests  of 
culture  itself.  The  sacrifice  of  taste  and  inclina- 
tion nnist  often  be  made.  The  foes  of  culture 
are  of  its  own  household,  and  pedantry  is  one  of 
the  chief  of  these. 

There  are  also  moral  temptations.  One  is  a 
petty  conceit,  which  makes  mind  the  measure 
of  man,  and  a  knowledge  of  books  the  measure 
of  mind.  It  creates  a  new  barrier  between  men, 
as  exclusive  and  contemptuous  as  any  class  or 
caste  distinctions  the  world  has  known.  True 
learning  does  not  produce  this  ;  for  it  is 
essentially  humble,  but  false  learning  does. 
We  need  not  go  to  either  of  the  two  extremes, 
learned  pedantry  on  the  one  side,  and  ignorant 
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contempt  of  learning  on  the  other.  ISoth  are 
vulgar,  but  the  former  is  the  more  culpable  of 
the  two,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  a  pretended 
enlightenment,  though  it  really  has  its  origin  in 
superticial  and  Viigue  knowledge. 

Another  moral  temptation  of  a  defective 
culture  is  false  tolerance.  There  is  a  breadth  of 
view  which  is  only  laxity.  Life  and  history 
are  seen  as  a  blur,  a  grey  haze,  with  the  moral 
distinctions  rubbed  out.  The  way  the  tempt- 
ation vrorks  is  obvious.  History  and  literature 
show  human  life  governed  by  other  customs 
and  codes  of  morals  and  religion.  The  thought 
arises  that  nothing  can  be  of  very  much  im- 
portance, when  there  is  such  a  divergence  of 
opinion  and  habit.  The  ideal  seems  to  be  a 
fine  broad  philosophic  calm,  which  accepts 
everything  as  it  is,  and  never  lets  itself  get 
excited  or  angry.  To  this  mood  of  mind,  a 
massacre  in  Armenia  is  only  an  incident  in 
history,  regrettable  perhaps,  but  just  a  little 
backwash  in  the  tide.  Not  so  thinks  or  speaks 
the  man  who  has  thought  deeply  of  history  and 
destiny,  who  has  gone  down  and  kissed  the 
very  foundations  of  life.  "All  cats  are  grey  in 
the  dark."  There  are  no  distinctions  to  the 
man  who  lives  in  a  mental  and  moral  twilight, 
and  is  incapable  of  seeing  distinctions.  Much 
of  our  broad  cultured  tolerance  is  merely  the 
fruit  of  indifference.  The  culture  which  leads 
men  into  such  a  cul-de-sac  needs  restraint.  The 
little  knowledge,  which  leads  to  a  helpless  state 
of  indecision  in  things  moral,  is  a  dangerous 
thing. 

In  the  region  of  the  mind,  as  elsewhere, 
sacrifice  is  the  law  of  life.  The  necessity  of 
self-denial  is  not  limited  to  bodily  passions. 
Restraint  is  as  needful  for  the  highest  life  of 
the  mind,  as  for  the  best  development  of  the 
body.  It  is  not,  however,  an  insoluble  antinomy, 
a  contradiction  which  must  remain  a  contra- 
diction. In  every  region  of  man's  nature  there 
are  two  voices,  with  opposing  counsels,  presenting 
diverse  alternatives.  The  one  demands  satis- 
faction, the  other  sacrifice.  The  one  points  to 
culture,  the  other  to  restraint.  Both  are 
natural,  and  both  are  right.  The  voices  seem 
hopeless!}'  discordant.  How  to  reconcile  them 
has  been  a  constant  problem.  Practically 
every  single  soul  must  find  its  own  solution,  and 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  But  there  is  not 
such  an  absolute  contradiction  in  thought 
between  the  two  rival  claimants  as  might  be 
imagined.  For  it  is  found  that  in  the  very 
interests  of  culture  restraint  is  necessary.  Life 
of  all  kinds  is  only  reached  by  a  strait  gate  and 
a  narrow  way.  Sacrifice  is  always  the  method 
of  salvation.  Restraint  is  an  essential  condition 
of  culture.  The  athlete  must  practise  restraint 
of  body  to  attain  the  highest  culture  of  body. 
He  must  deny  himself  many  sorts  of  indulgence, 
must   regulate  carefully  his    food    and    exercise 


and  sleep,  must  practise  self-control,  temperance 
in  all  things,  abstinence  in  some.  It  is  physictd 
restraint  for  the  salie  of  physical  culture.  It  is 
an  essential  condition,  and  what  is  true  here,  is 
true  in  the  rest  of  life.  For  all  education 
discipline  is  needed,  and  discipline  implies 
self-denial.  An  undisciiilined  mind  is  wayward 
and  fitful,  easily  lured  by  fancies  and  conceits, 
runniug  off  at  a  tangent,  the  sport  of  idle 
curiosity  and  j'l'urient  desire.  Mental  self- 
control  is  as  necessary  as  physical.  The  mind 
must  not  be  left  to  itself  without  restraint — for 
its  own  sake. 

And  further,  it  must  not  be  left  to  itself  for 
the  sake  of  the  higher  life.  We  must  often 
choose  between  the  ditferent  powers  and  instincts 
we  possess.  Choice  implies  restraint.  To  select, 
means  to  reject  and  repress.  The  principle  of 
choice  is  a  simple  one.  In  cases  of  casuistry  we 
must  choose  the  higher.  A  man  is  known  by  the 
way  he  chooses  in  possible  alternatives.  If  to  a 
man  life  is  meat,  he  will  always  follow  the 
materiah  If  to  another  mind  is  the  measure  of 
life,  he  can  be  coldly  intellectual  when  his  heart 
should  burn  with  the  passion  of  pity,  but  at 
least  he  is  saved  from  utter  bondage  to  the  body. 
It  is  to  him  no  sacrifice  except  in  name  to  give 
up  some  lower  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  loved 
intellectual  pursuit.  Something  has  to  be  given 
up  for  it.  Everything  in  the  world  has  its  price. 
You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  Sacrifice  of 
some  kind  there  must  be.  To  gain  the  lower 
you  must  give  up  the  higher :  to  gain  the  higher 
you  must  give  up  the  lower.  If  you  sow  to  the 
flesh  you  must  reap  of  the  flesh.  Therefore,  to 
speak  of  restraint  of  the  mind,  of  sacrificing 
mental  powers,  is  not  to  recommend  an  unnatural 
'monstrosity.  It  is  along  the  line  of  all  law.  It 
is  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  something  you  hold 
dearer.  If  a  man  has  seen  the  vision  of  the 
spiritual,  in  giving  up  the  lower  he  is  only 
grasping  his  true  life.  Illumiuism  failed  as  a 
philosophy,  because  it  judged  everything  from 
the  point  of  view  of  logic  and  mental  com[)re- 
hension.  There  are  times  when  a  man  may 
have  to  renounce  thought  as  a  guide,  because 
human  life  may  still  be  curbed  by  the  hell  of  "  a 
reprobate  mind."  There  are  things  a  man  must 
believe,  with  or  without  reason,  if  need  be  against 
reason ;  because  there  are  things  a  man  must  be- 
lieve to  remain  a  man.  Intellect  will  not  save 
life  from  corruption.  There  is  a  touch  of  terrible 
truth  in  Robert  Burns'  despairing  line  about 
"a  light  from  heaven  that  leads  astray."  We 
speak  glibly  of  the  certainties  of  knowledge, 
and  the  absoluteness  of  truth.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  state  the  certainties.  "  Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  f  "  Again  and 
again  in  history  has  this  been  seen.  What 
instances  there  are  of  the  great  revelations  being 
hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto 
babes ;    because    proud,    loveless   learning    only 
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darkens  the  heart.  Mental  culture  must  be 
kept  in  its  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  general 
culture,  which  seeks  to  save  the  whole  man, 
character  and  heart  and  spirit,  as  well  as  miml 
and  body.  Life  is  not  judged  by  mind  :  mind 
is  judged  by  life. 

We  need  sanctification  of  mind  as  much  as  of 
any  other  part  of  our  being ;  perhaps  more,  for 
it  is  with  us  as  with  Milton's  iSatan — 

The  mind  is  its  own  place, 

And  makes  a  hell  of  heaven — a  heaven  of  liell. 

If  you  would  have  your  life  raised  you  must 
set  your  mind  on  things  above,  and  restrain  it 
from  things  beneath.  We  are  not  witliout  our 
ideal  here  as  in  the  rest  of  life.  The  mind  of 
Christ  is  the  ideal  of  culture.  "  Let  the  same 
mind  be  in  you  whicli  was  in  Him."  How  full 
Christ's  mind  was  of  beauty,  full  of  sweet 
thoughts,  and  noble  idea.?,  because  full  of  love  ! 
It  was  the  perfection  of  culture ;    yet  with  the 


cross  in  it  all  through,  with  constant  restraint  of 
intellectual  ambition,  constant  giving  up  of  all 
worldly  and  selfish  thoughts,  constant  thought 
of  God,  and  constant  thoughtfulness  of  man. 
If  we  had  the  same  mind,  thinking  the  same 
sort  of  thoughts,  accustoming  ourselves  to  the 
same  great  ideas,  judging  life  by  the  same 
standards,  pettiness  would  pass  from  ns,  and 
evil  would  die  as  in  His  presence.  We  want 
consecrated  intellect,  as  well  as  emotion.  There 
is  ample  room  for  it  in  Christian  work,  for  in- 
ventivene.ss  and  enterprise,  for  the  wise  further- 
ance of  great  causes.  And  there  is  room  for 
satisfied  intellectual  research  in  Christian  truth  ; 
for  "  in  Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge."  At  the  very  threshold  there 
is  a  great  solution  of  the  great  problem,  as 
Browning  declares — 

I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Glirist 
Accepted  by  the  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 


BALAAM:  "A  MINGLED  YARN  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL." 


By  the  Rev.  .T.  REID  HOWATT. 


III.— WARNINGS. 


The  story  of  Balaam  and  his  ass  has  furnished  food 
enough  for  the  world's  scoff  and  ribaldry.  How 
much  it  deserves  this  treatment,  and  how  wise  they 
are  who  give  it,  let  us  see. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  ask — How  did 
Moses  come  by  the  materials  for  inserting  this,  and 
the  other  incidents  of  Balaam's  life,  in  his  history 
of  the  marchings  and  battlings  of  God's  host  ?  It 
is  not  difHcult  to  conjecture.  The  high  probability 
is  that  either  Balaam  himself  had  spoken  of  these 
things  to  those  who  were  about  him,  or  had  himself 
written  an  account  of  them,  and,  from  the  parch- 
ments found  in  his  tent  after  his  destruction  with 
the  Midianites,  the  gist  of  this  narrative  was  com- 
piled— like  the  service  to  which  the  documents 
were  put  which  were  found  in  Arabi  Pasha's  tent 
after  Tel-el-Kebir.  A  man  of  Balaam's  nature 
would  have  found  a  certain  pleasure  in  penning 
such  things,  just  as  diplomatists,  in  our  own  times, 
whose  lives  were  very  double,  have  given  to  the 
world,  with  a  mixture  of  cynicism  and  candour, 
the  clue  to  what  otherwise  would  have  been  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  objects  and  motives. 

Assuming  one  or  other  of  these  simple  hypotheses, 
Balaam's  encounter  with  the  angel  drops  into  the 
line  of  all  great  parables  or  object-lessons  that  are 
coloured  with  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  East.  Its 
value  lies,  not  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  con- 
Btructed,  but  in  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve — 
the  vivid  setting  before  us  of  great  essential  truths 


such  as  any  man,  who  has  had  any  experience  of 
life,  cannot  fail  to  recognise. 

What  are  the  central  facts  ?  There  is,  first,  a 
man  at  war  with  his  conscience.  Balaam  tried  at 
length  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  obtained 
from  God  permission  to  do  what  all  along  he  had 
been  bent  on  doing — going  with  the  messengers  to 
Balak.  God  appeared  to  have  changed  ;  He  refused 
at  first  to  let  the  man  go,  then  He  yielded  a  little — 
consented  to  be  guided  by  an  omen  !  "  If  the  merb 
come  to  call  thee,  rise  up  and  go  with  them,"  and 
now  Balaam  was  fairly  on  the  road.  Was  his 
conscience  at  ease  ?  Could  he  altogether  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  was  like  tlie  gambler  who  says 
he  will  abide  by  the  throw  of  the  dice,  but,  being 
disappointed,  demands  that  they  be  thrown  again  and 
again  till  they  fall  as  he  wishes  1  Such  a  man  may 
speak  about  having  cast  the  lot  into  the  lap,  but 
tell-tale  conscience  will  lift  its  protest,  a  protest 
which  will  grow  louder  and  louder  the  nearer  and 
nearer  he  draws  to  the  scene  of  his  evil  intent.  The 
very  simplicity  of  Balaam's  faith  in  Jehovah  must 
have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  suppress  the  guilty 
feeling  that  "  God's  anger  was  kindled  because  he 
went." 

Has  not  this  been  the  history  of  your  life  again, 
and  again  ?  Your  heart  has  been  secretly  set  on 
your  own  way,  but  you  have  gone  through  the  forni 
of  asking  Divine  guidance,  and,  bit  by  bit,  by  one 
process  of  reasoning  and  another,  it  has  seemed  at 
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last  as  if  God  gave  you  permission  to  do  wliat  at 
first  His  tokens  were  all  against.  But  you  liave 
not  been  at  peace  ;  there  has  still  been  a  feud 
between  you  and  your  better  self,  and  the  farther 
you  have  gone  on  your  way  the  more  wretched  you 
have  become,  though  you  still  persisted. 

Your  experience  in  such  a  time  was  not  much 
dissimilar  to  Balaam's.  Before  he  takes  the  step 
from  which  there  is  no  retreating,  a  warning  is  given 
him — a  warning  which  was  meant  to  be  an  arrest  of 
grace.  An  accident  of  some  sort  happens,  and  he  is 
flung  from  his  beast  of  burden.  A  very  common  mis- 
chance this,  you  say,  and  scarcely  worth  chronicling. 
Granted,  so  far  as  the  incident  itself  is  concerned, 
but  what  about  the  way  the  man  viewed  it  who  was 
now  at  war  with  himself  ?  His  conscience,  loosed 
for  a  moment  from  his  control,  sees  in  this  a  warning 
from  God,  a  last  eflort  as  it  were,  to  induce  him  to 
turn  back.  Throxigh  the  tumult  of  his  fears  lie 
recalls  that  his  faithful  beast  had  never  so  stumbled 
before  ;  why  should  it  do  so  now  ?  Could  a  man  of 
Balaam's  temperament  —  high-strung,  rhapsodical, 
poetical — better  express  his  feelings,  and  the  waking 
of  his  conscience  at  this  moment,  than  by  using  the 
imagery  of  his  countrymen  in  personifying  his  own 
thoughts  and  fears  as  an  angel  of  the  Lord  standing 
over  against  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  while  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  heart  seemed  to  find  utterance 
in  the  mouth  of  the  poor  creature  on  which  he  has 
sought  to  vent  his  own  wretched  feelings?  Whether 
it  was  by  word  of  mouth  to  others,  or  by  pen  for 
his  own  reminder,  such  a  man  as  Balaam  could 
not  have  more  fittingly  expressed  all  that  was  in 
him  at  this  juncture  than  by  just  such  imagery  as 
is  given  here. 

The  lesson  is  plain  :  just  before  you  sin,  God  always 
makes  one  more  effort  to  save  you.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
made  suddenly  to  see  a  resemblance  between  sleep- 
ing Duncan  and  her  dead  father,  and  her  hand  is 
arrested.  Macbeth  hears  the  slumbering  grooms 
utter  words  of  prayer,  and  they  shake  him  in  his 
purpose.     Simon  Peter,  in  the  whirl  of   his  fears. 


hears  the  morning  cock-crow.  Such  signs,  simple 
as  they  seem,  have  deep  meanings  for  the  heart 
most  concerned  with  them  :  to  it  they  are  "  arrests 
of  grace." 

Vou  cannot  look  back  on  your  own  life  without 
finding  them  in  abundance — the  unexpected  diffi- 
culty which  came  in  your  way  when  you  were  bent 
on  the  evil  thing,  the  innocent  visitor  who  com- 
pelled you  to  delay.  These  were  all  monitions, 
and  you  knew  them  as  such.  As  we  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  temptation,  so  we  need  to  pray  that 
our  eyes  be  opened  to  see  God's  angels,  in  common 
guise,  standing  over  against  us  when  we  would 
depart  from  God's  way  for  our  own. 

IIow  does  Balaam  take  the  warning  1  As  you 
have  often  done  :  he  suffers  conscience  to  speak  for 
a  moment  while  he  still  lets  his  heart  go  wandering. 
"  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I 
have  sinned  ;  for  I  knew  not  that  thou  stoodest  in 
the  way  against  me  :  now  therefore,  if  it  displease 
thee,  I  will  get  me  back  again.  And  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  said  unto  Balaam,  Go  with  the  men  :  hut 
only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that 
thou  shalt  speak.  So  Balaam  went  with  the  princes 
of  Balak." 

Is  it  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  here? 
The  man  for  the  moment  is  contrite  :  he  will  go 
back  and  be  done  with  this  business.  But  he  delays 
to  act  on  his  resolve.  By  and  by  the  tumult  within 
him  subsides,  he  begins  to  take  what  he  would  have 
called  a  "  more  rational  view  of  the  matter  "  ;  then 
it  seems  that,  after  all,  this  was  only  such  an 
accident  as  might  happen  to  any  traveller :  he  had 
really  made  too  much  of  it — and  so  belittles  it  till 
his  first  impressions  have  faded  away,  and  he  is  on, 
the  road  again.  Is  it  not  so  that  you  have  reasoned 
away  many  a  warning  ?  Alas,  for  the  deep  mean- 
ing of  the  word  which  Balaam  was  yet  to  experi- 
ence !  "  He  that  being  often  reproved,  hardeneth 
his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that 
without  remedy." 

"So  Balaam  went  with  the  princes  of  Balak." 


This  is  always  true — that  the  people  who  do 
not  make  worldly  good  their  first  object  are  the 
people  who  can  be  most  safely  trusted  with  it, 
and  who  get  most  enjoyment  out  of  it.  Whether 
in  the  precise  form  of  the  gift  to  Solomon 
or  not,  outward  good  does  attend  a  life  which 
postpones  pleasure  to  duty,  and  desires  most  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  All  earthly  good  is  exalted 
by  being  put  second,  and  degraded  as  well  as 
corrupted  by  being  put  first.  The  water  lapped 
up  in  the  palm,  as  the  soldier  marches,  is 
sweeter  than  the  abundant  draughts  swilled 
down  by  self  -  indulgence.  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  .  .  .  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."  —  Alexander  Maclaren, 
D.D. 


Life  is  not  the  mere  living.  It  is  worship — it 
is  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  the  power 
to  see  the  face  of  God  ;  and  it  is  service — it  is  to 
feel  that,  when  we  die,  whether  praised  or  blamed, 
whether  honoured  or  ignored,  whether  wealthy  or 
destitute,  we  have  done  something  to  make  the 
world  we  came  to  better  and  happier,  that  we  have 
tried  to  cast  upon  the  waters  some  seed  which, 
long  after  we  are  dead,  may  still  bring  forth 
its  flowers  of  Paradise.  The  seed  dies,  but  the 
harvest  lives.  Sacrifice  is  always  fruitful,  and 
there  is  nothing  fruitful  else.  Out  of  the 
suffering  comes  the  serious  mind ;  out  of  the 
salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of  the  en- 
durance, the  fortitude  ;  out  of  the  deliverance,  the 
faith. — Dean  Farrar. 
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THE    CHARMER:     A    SEASIDE    COMEDY. 


Br  SHAN  F.  BULLOCK, 
Author  of  "By  Tlirasna  River,"  "  Rijiy  o'  Rushes,"  etc. 


Chapter  VIL 


A    DILEMMA. 


At  the  first  sight  of  Phillip  coming  towards  her 
along  the  cliff,  Stella  gave  her  head  a  toss  and  sent 
her  anger  packing.  Ah,  how  Phillip  would  laugh, 
she  thought,  and  quickened  her  step.  How  her 
tongue  itched  to  miiuic  Cuffe,  to  parody  his 
speeches,  his  heroics — ah,  how  Phillip  would  laugh  ! 

Had  she  been  foolish  1  Had  she  been  a  little  cruel  ? 
Would  Phillip  laugh  ?  Oh,  of  course  he  would 
laugh,  would  understand  that  not  foolishness,  nor 
cruelty  had  prompted  her  jjart  in  the  comedy  ;  not 
these,  but — what  ?  Was  it  divilment  ?  to  quote 
Molly ;  yes,  but  divilment  only.  Ah,  how  Phillip 
would  laugh.  What  a  scene  to  describe,  to  think  over 
— what  a  scene  !  Could  she  ever  forget  it,  ever  cease 
laughing  at  thought  of  it,  ever  see  a  friend  without 
acting  it  to  the  life  before  her  eyes.  Never.  Only 
a  few  hours  in  Kyle,  only  left  alone  for  one  hour 
on  the  clilf  ;  then,  enter  the  comedians — one  little, 
black,  lo(iuacious  ;  the  other  massive,  awkward, 
silent.  A  carefully  arranged  prelude  (bo^v  clearly 
she  saw  it  all  now)  ;  a  clever  discourse  by  number 
one,  with  asides  by  number  two  ;  a  skilful  working 
up  of  the  situation  (how  stupid  she  had  been)  by 
number  one  ;  exit  number  two  ;  then — then,  an 
oflfer  of  marriage  by  little,  black  Mr.  Loquacity. 
An  offer  of  marriage  to  her — to  her,  Stella  York  ! 
What  an  absurdity  !  Ah,  Kyle,  Kyle  !  How  Phillip 
would  laugh  ! 

Would  Phillip  laugh  ?  Ah!  He  was  so  serious  at 
times,  so  contrary,  so  apt  to  follow  his  humour 
and  to  see  things  just  as  he  should  not  see  them. 
He  might  laugh  ;  he  might  not  ;  perhaps  he  might 
want  to  kick  the  comedian  into  the  sea,  might 
spoil  their  holiday,  might  be  angry  with  herself. 
Ah  !  Better  perhaps  let  the  story  remain  untold 
till  they  were  back  in  London.  The  man  was 
silenced  for  ever — she  had  dismissed  him  angrily, 
resolutely — for  the  future  she  could  avoid  him. 
Still,  somebody  might  have  seen,  have  heard  ; 
Phillip  miijht  hear  of  the  affair.  .  .  .  Should  she  'I 
Should  she  not?  .  .  .  And  before  she  could  decide 
Phillip  was  with  her. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  as  he  came  up,  his  curls  blowing 
about  his  forehead,  his  cheeks  bright  with  good 
health  and  spirits ;  "  so  here  you  are.  Madam  Stella. 
Well,  you've  lived  through  that  hour?  Have 
things  been  very  dull  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Stella,  "  I  haven't  been  at  all 
dull — quite  the  contrary,  in  fact." 

"  Indeed  ?     Gl<id  perhaps  to  have  me  away  ? " 

"  We-1-1— "  Stella  began.     Should  she  ?  she  asked 


herself  again.      Should  she   not  ?     "  Well,   hardly 
glad,  Phillip  ;  still—" 

But  Phillip  would  not  hear. 

"Oh,  never  mind  now,"  he  said;  ''I  know- 
exactly  the  little  pitfall  you  would  lead  me  to. 
Let's  be  serious  for  a  while."  He  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  looked  towards  The  Stook. 
"  Such  a  place  that  is,  Stella.  Big  rocks  this  side, 
big  rocks  that,  the  waves  just  howling  for  a  victim  ; 
and  for  a  resting  place  for  man  or  aitist  no  more 
than  the  width  of  my  hand.  Lord,  how  the  waves 
did  bellow  !     Had  you  any  fear  for  me  ?" 

"  Well — perhapsjustat  first ;  but,  asMr.  Judgesaj'S, 
sure  I  knew  Providence  would  keep  its  eye  on  you. 
How  did  you  get  on  ?     Was  it  all  worth  the  risk  ?  ". 

"  Worth  ?  "  said  Phillip,  and  pulled  out  his  sketch- 
book. "I  should  just  think  it  was.  Look  there  ; 
haven't  I  caught  the  expression — no,  the  atmosphere 
— of  the  place,  its  primeval  look  of  innocence  and 
youth  ?  Just  look  at  that  scrawl — a  cliff,  a  skeleton 
of  a  town  above,  a  leap  of  waves  below — just  a 
scrawl,  but — what  shall  I  say?     An  inspiration  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Stella,  and  cocked  her  head  critically  ; 
"  ves,  perhaps  it  is." 
'"Perhaps,  Stella?" 

"  Oh,  vanitas  vani —  Well,  yes,  it  is  an  inspira- 
tion, Phillip.  It  was  thoughtless  of  me — really  1 
was  thinking,  I  fear,  of  something  else." 

"Ah,"  said  Phillip,  and  pocketed  his  inspiration  ; 
"  of  what,  pray  ? " 

Still  Stella  "hesitated. 

"  Oh,  nothing — much.  Foolishness.  Come,  shall 
we  walk  on  ?  Which  way  shall  it  be,  my  lord 
brother?" 

Phillip  puckered  his  lips,  and  looked  this  w-ay 
and  that. 

"Just  as  you  like,  Stella;  I've  no  preference. 
Stay.  The  pawky  Mark  was  telling  me  this  morning 
of  some  place  round  this  way,  a  cave  or  something 
of  the  kind,  where  the  Kyle  fairies  are  tised  to 
disport  themselves — The  Shean,  I  think  he  called 
it.  Shall  we  go  tind  it  ?  There's  time  liefore  this 
high  supper  of  Molly's." 

"  What,  back  there  ? "  said  Stella,  and  glanced 
towards  the  place  of  Mr.  CuH'e's  avowal — she  could 
see  the  avower  himself  lying  on  the  grass  there, 
and  Long  William  stalking  towards  him.  "No, 
Phillip;  not  just  now." 

"  But  why  not  ? "  said  Phillip,  and  followed 
her  glance.  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  caught  sight  of 
tW'O  of  the  natives  sitting  by  you  a  while  ago. 
Were  they  interesting  as  usual  ?  Why,  there  they 
are — both  of  them." 

Stella  paused  a  moment,  and  stood  tapping  her 
foot  lightly  on  the  grass.    Should  she  tell  ?    Yes,  .she 
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would.  TellfWn  She  would 
see.  Quickly  she  turned  to- 
wards The  Shean  and  took 
Phillip's  anil. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said 
she  ;  "  we  may  as  well  go 
now  as  again.  Yes,  I  did 
have  visitors  whilst  you 
were  away,"  she  went  on, 
as  they  stepped  out;  "the 
two  you  see  over  there — 
David  the  Dancer  and 
William  the  Silent." 

"  Interesting?" 

"  Oh,  most  so — why,  what 
do  you  think,  Phillip  has 
brought  that  little,  black 
Mr.  Cuil'e  to  Kyle  ?  Just 
guess." 

"  Impossible  —  the  ways 
of  Kyle  are  so  wonderful." 

"  To  find  a  wife." 

"Well,  that's  not  very 
remarkable ;  others  have 
been  as  foolish." 

"Yes,  but  not  so  foolish 
— for  he  expects  the  girl 
of  his  choice  to  take  him 
without  either  warning  ur 
liking.     Think  of  it!" 

"  And  what  is  foolish  in 
that,  pray  % " 

"  Phillip  !  " 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of 
such  a  thing  as  lo\'e  at 
first  sight  ? " 

"  But  he  doesn't  believe 
in  love  ;  he  calls  it  nonsense 
and  —  and  bleather.  He 
thinks  he  has  only  to 
catalogue  his  virtues  and 
posse.ssions,  and  the  fav- 
oured lady  must  be  charmed.  She  has  no 
alternative.    Love  ?    He  scorns  the  very  name  of  it." 

"And  quite  right,  too,"  said  Phillip,  "quite  right, 
too.  What  need  has  he  of  that  tiresome  little  imp  > 
Look  at  the  case  properly,  Stella,"  said  he,  and 
spread  a  hand.  "  Mr.  Cufte  needs  a  wife — he  sees 
a  maiden  who  suits  his  taste  and  fancy — he  goes 
to  her,  and  without  any  palaver  says  plainly:  '  Look 
at  me,  dear  maiden ;  I  don't  love  you  a  bit,  but 
I  have  farms  and  o.\en,  money  and  houses  ;  be  my 
wife.'  And,  ten  chances  to  one,  the  lady,  seeing  and 
hearing,  will  answer,  '  Yes.' " 

"  It's  untrue,"  cried  Stella,  "  it's  untrue.  I  don't 
believe  one  woman  in  a  hundred  marries  except  for 
love.     It's  wicked,  Phillip,  of  you —  " 

"  Easy,  my  dear,"  said  Phillip  ;  "  I  never  said  this 
wicked  thing." 

"You  did,  Phillip;  you  said  that  Mr.  Cuffe  had 


FIRMLY    HOLDING    PHILLIPS    AKM,    SllK    SF.r    HKR    FEKT    NEAKEK    THE    MOHTII    OF 
A    SHAFT   AND    LOOKED    DOWN." 


no  need  of  love  ;  that  he  had  only  to  whistle,  and 
women  would  flock  to  his  feet." 

"  Yes,  to  his  feet ;  he  is  the  golden  exception. 
He,  happy  in  his  flocks  and  herds,  has  no  need 
of  love  ;  he  has  but  to  ope  his  arms  and  the  maiden 
flies  to  them — drawn  by  the  mayic  of  love  ;  for  who 
can  look  upon  Mr.  Cuffe's  face  and  not  love?" 

Stella  laughed  out. 

"Ah,  Phillip,  Phillip,"  said  .she,  "will  you  ever 
be  serious  again  ? " 

"Serious?"  said  he,  and,  stopping,  looked  acro.ss 
Kyle  Bay.  "  Serious  ?  Faith,  then,  but  I  just  will 
— when  I  get  back  to  London  town  and  get  quit  of 
the  wine  which  in  this  place  is  called  air.  Whew-w. 
how  splendid  it  feels  !  Come,  .serious  face,  cheer 
up.  What's  the  matter?  Really  Mr.  Cufl'e  and  his 
aff'airs  have  begloomed  you.  .  .  .  Hello,  there  is 
the  gentleman,"  said  Phillip,  as  turning  once  more 
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towards  The  Shean,  he  had  sight  of  David  lying  on 
the  grass  and  of  Long  William  sitting  beside  him. 
"  He— he  seems  ill — or  something.  Ought  I  to  go 
and  see  ? " 

"  No — no,"  said  Stella  quickly,  and  pulled  at  his 
arm  ;  "  most  likely  he  is  asleep.  If  you  went,  no 
doubt  he  would  want  to  come  with  us." 

"  You've  had  enough  of  his  company,  then  ? " 
said  Phillip,  as  they  walked  on. 

"Quite;  too  much.  He  confided  in  me  and 
Mr.  Ross  all  about  himself  and  his  affairs — his 
pedigree,  his  friends,  his  banking  account,  his  herds 
and  houses,  his  hopes  and  ambitions." 

"  Really.     With  what  object,  pray  ? " 

Shall  I  ?  thought  Stella.     Shall  I  not  ? 

"  Oh — by  way  of  rehearsal,  I  suppose,  of  what  he 
hopes  will  charm  the  ears  of  this  lady  he  is  in 
search  of." 

"  Pooh  !  The  man's  an  ass,"  cried  Phillip.  "  It's 
exactly  what  I  should  expect  of  him.  His  assurance 
is  sublime.  I  hope  the  lady  may  fling  him  into  the 
sea  ;  I'd  be  tempted  to  try  it  were  I  she." 

"  Or  her  brother  % "  asked  Stella. 

"  Yes,  or  her  brother.  But  bother  the  fellow  ! 
Mercy,  Stella,  what  a  view  !  Look ; "  and  Phillip 
set  his  face  towards  the  west. 

All  still  the  sea  lay  shimmering  in  the  sun  ;  right 
and  left  it  swept  and  ceaselessly  murmured  against 
the  stern  barrier  of  the  cliffs  ;  away  out  it  stretched, 
mighty  and  joyously  sparkling,  here  deep  blue, 
there  vivid  green  ;  and  upon  it,  leagues  and  leagues 
away,  the  great  rim  of  the  horizon  lying  vaguely, 
like  the  mysterious  coast-line  of  some  Fortunate 
Island  ;  over  it  the  gulls  wheeled  and  cried  ;  not  a 
shadow  moved  upon  its  face,  and  away  below  the  sky 
lay  hollow,  filled,  you  might  think,  like  some  cup 
of  blue,  with  that  depth  of  great  waters. 

"  '  Listen,'  "  cried  Phillip,  and  raised  a  hand,  "  'the 
iniyhly  being  is  awake,  and  doth  with  his  eternal 
■motion  make  a  sound  like  thunder  evei'lastimjly.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Stella  ;  "  yes.  America  is  over 
there,"  she  added,  and  nodded  towards  the  west. 

"  America  ? " 

"Yes.  The  notion  is  little  Hoppy's.  The 
creature  ! " 

"Ah,"  said  Phillip,  and  turned  towards  The 
Shean.  "  Ah,  God  help  the  wee  fellow  !  His  youth 
is  not  very  heavenly.  What  a  contrast  it  is — 
what  a  contrast !  Out  there  all  that  might  and 
grandeur,  here,  under  our  feet,  everlasting  strength, 
and,  to  foot  the  scale,  that  little  atomy  of  weakness 
and  mortality  looking  out  ujion  it  all  from  the 
vantage-place  of  his  crutches.  Isn't  it  all  very 
whimsical,  Stella  ? " 

"  It's  mysterious,  Phillip  ;  it  sobers  us.  Ah,  if  I 
could  but  make  that  child  well.  If  I  could  but  give 
him  a  little  of  my  health  and  strength — and  happi- 
ness ! " 

"  Ah  yes,"  said  Phillip  ;  and  thereafter,  for  a 
while,  the  two  walked  on  in  silence. 


Some  half-mile  or  so  farther  on,  when  Kyle 
was  well  out  of  sight,  and  the  whiteness  of  Kilvar 
Strand  (where  Kyle  gathers  its  shells,  in  much 
fear  of  treacherous  tides  and  shifting  sands)  was 
widening  out  beyond  the  sheer  edge  of  the  cliff, 
the  Yorks  came  to  a  region  of  sandhills,  lying 
low  and  round  beneath  their  scanty  covering  of 
long  tough  grass,  and  close  by,  between  the  sand- 
hills and  the  cliff-edge,  found  the  place  which  in 
Kyle  goes  b}'  the  name  of  The  Shean. 

A  curious  place  is  this  and  a  fascinating  ;  and 
if  the  little  men  of  the  locality  really  do  make  it 
their  home  (and  Hoppj'  himself  declares  solemnly 
that  one  day  he  saw  them  file  out  and  dance 
among  the  sandhills),  they  must  be  a  hardy  race 
and  an  adventurous. 

You  come  to  a  hollow  in  the  clift'-top,  through 
the  bottom  of  which,  like  the  holes  in  a  cullender, 
peep  raggedly  the  mouths  of  narrow  black  shafts. 
Carefully  and  somewhat  shrinkingly  (at  thought, 
maybe,  of  what  might  happen  were  it  black  night 
and  this  your  first  visit)  you  come  to  the  brim  of 
the  basin,  plant  your  feet  firmly,  and  look  down. 
Far  below,  there  is  a  flash  of  light  as  the  waves 
rush  in  and  out  through  an  opening  in  the  clifl'-face, 
and  a  sparkle  of  salt  and  glimmer  of  seaweed-green  ; 
now  vou  see  shelves  strewn  with  weeds  and  shells, 
and  gleaming  with  spray  ;  now  you  have  glimpses 
of  shining  pinnacles  and  pebble-strewn  ledges  and 
floors  ;  now  the  walls  of  some  huge  cavern  loom 
out,  and  now  the  outline  of  a  boulder  comes  quick  ; 
presently,  all  is  clear,  and  you  have  at  your  feet 
the  hall  of  the  fairies, — a  place  of  caves,  arches, 
pinnacles,  bridges, — a  vast,  gloomy  haunt  of  strange 
sights  and  sounds,  shining  here,  roaring  there, 
merging  away  into  mysterious  darkness  right  and 
left  of  the  door  of  the  sea  ;  an  uncanny  place, 
you  might  say,  and  a  grim,  which  needs  but  the 
Atlantic  billows  thundering  in  below  and  sending 
their  crests,  like  spurts  from  a  geyser,  twenty  feet 
above  the  clift',  to  give  it  an  aspect  of  wild  grandeur. 

"  The  mouth  of— the  Pit  ? "  said  Phillip. 

"  The  home  of  the  little  people,  rather,"  answered 
Stella,  as,  firmly  holding  Phillip's  arm,  she  set  her 
feet  nearer  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  and,  leaning  over, 
looked  down.     "  Surely  they  must  be  there  ? " 

"  Something  is  there.  Look,  there  are  niches 
in  the  rock  by  which  they  climb  up  and  down. 
Come.  Shall  I  be  the  Dante  of  Kyle  and 
descend  ? " 

"Down  there?"  cried  Stella.  "Down  that 
horrible  place  ?     No,  no,  no  1 " 

"  But  why  not  ?  A  moment  ago  you  were  all 
admiration  of  it." 

"Ah,  but  now  it's  difl'erent.  No,  Phillip,  you 
must  not  go." 

"  But  suppose  I  saw  a  fairy,  or  discovered  the 
chained  ghost  of  some  Irish  king,  would  not  that 
repa}-  the  risk  ? " 

"  Suppose  your  foot  slipped,  Phillip  ?  " 
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"  Ah,  well — then  /should  be  the  ghost,  I  suppose," 
said  Phillip,  aud  laughed.     But  Stella  kept  grave. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  and  then  I  should  be  the  fairy  ; 
and  then  I  could  go  back  quite  unprotected  to  Kyle 
and  be  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  '  Luk,  Biddy  ; 
luk,  there's  herself — the  sister  o'  the  poor  young 
man  that  kilt  himself  in  The  Sliean.'  Yes,  'twould 
be  fame.  Why,  even  then  Mr.  David  Cuffe  might 
think  me  worthy  of  his  hand." 

"And  heart?" 

"Yes,  and  heart.  Do  try,  dear,  Aear  Phillip," 
said  Stella,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  roguish  eyes 
(those  eyes  which  just  lately  had  fascinated  Mr. 
C'ufl'e  as  he  knelt  pleading  on  the  grass).  "  I  do  so 
long  for  a  change,  some  sensation,  something  to 
relieve  the  dread  monotony  of  my  life.  Oh  dear," 
said  she,  and  heaved  a  little  sigh,  "  how  dreary  these 
last  few  days  have  been — ever  since  we  left  dear, 
smoky  London  !" 

"Ah,  you  little  puss,"  said  Phillip,  and  wagged 
his  head  gravely. 

"Ah,  you  big  booby,"  said  Stella  ;  then  quickly 
changed  her  tone.  "  Come,  Phillip,  come  ;  no  more 
of  this  foolishness.  Let's  get  back  to  our  ordinary 
high  level  of  common-sense.  Why,  faith,"  said  she, 
stepping  back  and  raising  her  skirts  a  little,  "  I'm 
not  the  laste  ashamed  o'  me  legs,  ma'am.  Didn't 
God  give  them  to  me,  an'  weren't  feet  made  afore 
boots?  An'  sure  it's  ojus  comfortable  toastin'  yir 
bare  shins  before  the  fire,  an'  takin'  the  pictures  o' 
all  your  friends  on  the  skin  o'  them." 

Phillip  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  out. 
"  Good,"  cried  he.     "  It's  Molly  to  the  life." 

"Aw,  yis,  sur  ;  an',  faith,  it's  sorry  I  am  yir  boots 
are  dull  i'  the  polish  ;  but  sure,  what  better  could 
one  do  ?  Sure,  maybe,  it  happened  that  yours  wiir 
the  last  pair,  an'  sorrow  another  spit  I  had  left  in 
the  throat  o'  me." 

"Prime,"  cried  Phillip,  in  the  words  of  Davy  the 
Dancer's  audience.     "  Prime  !     Hurroo  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Stella,  and  quick  fell  into  the  speech 
and  manner  of  Mr.  CufFe  himself.  "An'  me  father 
was  a  Tyrone  man — the  livin'  image  o'  meself.  Miss 
York.  But  the  ould  mother  herself's  a  Fermanagh 
woman ;  eighty-wan  she  is,  miss,  an'  withal  as 
straight  as  a  pole,  an'  as  active  as  a  cat ;  an'  if  ye'll 
believe  me,  miss,  every  tooth  in  her  head's  as  sound 
as  the  rock  o'  Gibraltar.  Ay,  ay,  a  decent  family 
the  Cuffes  always  were.  Am  n't  I  right,  William  ? 
It's  truth,  David,  it's  gospel,"  said  Stella,  and 
mimicked  the  deep  tones  of  Long  William's  voice  ; 
then  herself  laughed  out  free  and  heartily,  and, 
challenging  Phillip  to  a  game  of  touch,  soon  was 
flying  in  and  out  among  the  fairy  sandhills.  And 
surely  a  fairy  she  herself  was  in  human  form,  red- 
cheeked,  graceful,  charming,  as  she  raced  about  like 
a  schoolgirl ;  and  surely  she  had  forgotten  poor  Mr. 
Cufl'e  mighty  soon,  and  had  finally  decided  not  to 
bother  Phillip  with  awkward  disclosures  ;  and  surely 
both  she  and  Phillip  were  a  very  happy  couple,  God 


bless  them,  as  the  good  folk  of  Kyle  all  used  to  say. 
So  in  and  out  among  the  sandhills  they  ran  and 
sported  ;  presently,  breath  failing  and  limbs  weary- 
ing, bade  the  fairies  good-bye,  and  straight  across 
the  clitl's — thus  avoiding  the  sight  of  poor  David 
Cuffe  as  he  sat  brooding  on  the  grass  beside  Long 
William — set  out  for  Kyle.  And  as  they  went,  they 
talked,  gravely  enough,  of  this  and  that — themselves, 
their  friend.?,  their  little  affairs  ;  at  last,  just  as  the 
white  walls  of  Kyle  flashed  into  sight,  fell  to  dis- 
cussing (at  the  instance  of  Stella,  be  it  said)  the 
advisability  of  their  inviting  some  friend  called  Jim 
to  join  them  for  a  while  in  Kyle.  He  would  be 
company  for  them,  could  easily  stay  at  the  hotel, 
would  enliven  the  long  dull  evenings,  would  be  able 
(said  Stella)  to  sit  with  her  on  the  cliffs  whilst 
Phillip  was  sketching.  "  So  be  it,  then,"  said  Phillip, 
as  they  left  the  cliff  and  took  to  the  grass  above 
the  beach.  "Jim  shall  come — if  but  to  keep  you 
company.  Hello,  here  we  are  again  among  the 
primitives  ! " 

A  beautiful  evening  it  was,  mild  and  gracious  ; 
and  there,  above  the  golden  beach,  Kyle,  not  long 
returned  from  its  promenade  on  the  station  platform, 
was  sitting,  as  every  fine  summer  evening  since 
Kyle  was  Kyle  it  has  sat,  looking  solemnly  out 
across  the  sea  at  the  falling  sun.  Very  peaceful 
everything  was,  and  in  appearance  very  homely — a 
creeping  thread  of  white  along  the  shore,  a  stretch 
of  water  flanked  by  giant  cliffs,  a  low  murmur  of 
voices,  a  soft  babble  from  the  sea,  over  all,  the 
gracious  softness  and  gentle  light  of  the  west ;  and, 
sprinkled  up  and  down  those  everlasting  groups  of 
patient  women,  hard-wrought  men,  healthy-faced 
youths  and  maidens,  and  among  them,  picturesque 
in  their  chequered  black-and-red  shawls,  the  eternal 
beggars  and  vendors  of  trumpery. 

" Och,  inusha,  an'  may  the  blessin'  o'  God  be  wi' 
ye  for  a  well -matched  pair,"  was  the  cry,  as  the 
Vorks  passed  quickly  on.  "  Arrah,  now,  but  it's 
lliis  wee  necklace  ye'U  be  buyin',  yir  honour,  fer  the 
mistress —  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  Phillip  would  say,  and  hurry  Stella 
on  — "  no,  no  ; "  and  behind  him  leave  hard 
mutterings  among  the  basket-women,  and  among 
the  groups  of  Kyle  swift  nudgings  and  quick 
turning  of  heads,  and  a  lively  buzz  of  criticism. 
For,  as  has  been  said  before,  strangers  {forei-gners 
is  the  right  word)  are  rare  birds  in  Kyle  ;  and  these 
lodgers  of  Mrs.  Mack  were  people  of  distinction 
(had  not  Mrs.  Mack's  own  tongue  far  and  near 
proclaimed  the  fact  ?),  a  little  mysterious,  it  is  true, 
and  mighty  curious  in  their  ways,  still  very  welcome 
to  Kyle  as  a  subject  of  diversion.  "Aw,  but  look  at 
the  clothes  on  them,"  went  the  voices,  "  good  enough 
they  are  to  be  marrit  in,  an'  as  decent  as  ye'd  see  at 
a  funeral.  An'  isn't  it  the  strange  thing  to  see  her- 
self always  wi'  gloves  on  her  fists,  an'  goin'  trapezin' 
about  linked  arm  in  arm  wi'  a  brother  ?  Aw,  sure  ! 
But,  faith,  a  fine  healthy  jiair  they  make,  anyway, 
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God  bless  them,  an'  a  credit  they  are  to  the  mother 
that  reared  them.  Aw  yis,"  said  the  women,  and 
turned  agnin  towards  the  west.  "  Ay,  ay,"  answered 
the  men,  and  for  the  moment  forgot  their  pipes,  as 
their  eyes  followed  Stella  with  a  long  gaze  of  curious 
admiration. 

Quickly,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of  amusement 
(for  the  voice  of  Kyle  though  soft  is  terribly 
distinct),  the  Yorks  passed  up  the  long  line  of  the 
groups  ;  at  last,  close  to  the  South  Cliff,  found  Nell 
and  Mark  and  little  Hoppy.  Nell  was  looking 
across  the  sea ;  Hoppy  lay  dreaming  !iis  little 
dreams  ;  Mark,  silently  drawing  at  his  pipe,  sat 
watching  the  portly  figure  of  Mrs.  Gray  as,  in 
company  with  other  matrons,  she  discreetly  paddled 
among  the  rocks,  and  from  time  to  time  supped  the 
salt  u-athcr  from  a  tin  porringer.  At  sound  of  a 
step  Mark  turned  ;  then  fumbled  with  his  hat,  and 
awkwardly  rose. 

"Aw,  here  ye  are,"  said  he,  and  grinned  his 
sweetest ;  "  here  ye  are.     Sure  we  thought  ye  were 


both  lost.  Well,  well,  now.  Isn't  this  glorious 
weatlier,  Mr.  York  1 "  he  said,  and  sat  down  beside 
Phillip.  "  Glorious  to  the  world.  Aw,  the  finest 
match  'twas — the  finest  we  ever  had.  Thirty-four 
runs  we  made.  .  .  ." 

Phillip,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands  and 
his  e3'es  fixed  on  the  glories  of  the  west,  lay  back 
and  gave  ear  to  Mark's  replaying  of  the  great  match  ; 
Stella,  with  her  back  to  the  gronps  and  her  face 
towards  Kyle,  talked  tenderly  to  Hoppy,  and 
soberly  to  Nell,  and,  quite  unaware  that  Mark  was 
punctuating  his  narrative  with  .sly  glances  at  her- 
self, wondered  not  a  little  at  the  schoolmistress's 
impenetrable  reserve  and  exceeding  gravity  ;  away 
to  the  right  the  groups  babbled  ;  away  out  to  the 
crimson  west  the  waters  stretched  peacefully  ;  on 
the  sand  the  tide  was  hissing ;  then,  down  dropped 
the  sun  ;  fresh  the  air  began  to  whip  in  from  the 
sea  ;  twilight  fell ;  and  soon  over  the  grass  came  the 
homeward  tramp,  tramp,  of  the  men  of  Kyle. 
{To  be  continued.) 


A   STIRRING   ROMANCE.^ 

A   REVIEW    BY    MARSHALL   MATHER. 


Certain  reviewers  have  cudgelled  their  brains  to 
discover  the  .secret  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hocking  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  To  us,  it  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  master  of  movement — 
a  movement  rapid,  romantic,  and  tragic.  In  the 
telling  of  a  story  this  is  an  essential  condition  of 
success.  No  matter  how  clever  an  author  may  be 
— no  matter  how  finished  his  style,  how  full  his 
information,  how  deep  his  passion — if  he  cannot 
give  momentum  to  incident,  he  had  better  wipe  his 
pen  and  close  his  portfolio,  as  far  as  his  labours  in  the 
lighter  fiekU  of  literature  are  concerned.  Philosopher 
he  may  be  :  a  novelist,  never.  The  multitude — and, 
after  all,  they  are  the  test  of  a  writer's  worth — ask 
for  "go";  and  where  "go"  is  they  follow:  like 
craft,  they  are  sucked  along  in  its  tidal  wake,  re- 
sponsive to  its  resistless  rush.  Mr.  Hocking's 
writing  is  as  an  impetuous  current.  He  moves,  and 
we  move  with  him.  We  never  knew  ourselves 
yawn  in  the  reading  of  his  books.  True,  he 
occasionally  discomforts  us  with  his  jolts,  but  he 
always  compensates  by  the  vantage  points  to  which 
he  hurries  us  ;  and  if,  at  times,  he  sacrifices  the 
finer  .shades  of  literature,  he  rewards  by  depicting 
the  deeper  passions  of  life. 

Mr.  Hocking's  last  and,  to  our  mind,  by  far  his 
ablest  book,  is  entitled  The  Birthright.  It  is  an 
eighteenth  -  centiuy  story,  in  which  failure  and 
success,  duplicity  and  honesty,  jealousy  and  love, 
clash  and  checkmate  one  another  with  the  realness 

1  The  Birthright ;  a  Romance  of  Cornwall.  By  Josepli 
Hooking.  Lonilon  :  James  Bowiien,  10  Henrietta  Street, 
W.C.     3s.  6d. 


and  vividness  of  deadly  earnest  life.  The  back- 
ground is  wild,  and  the  surge  of  the  great  sea  as  it 
beats  the  base  of  the  giant  clift's  is  the  deep  under- 
tone of  the  music  that  fills  our  ear.  Nor  are  the 
men  less  wild  than  their  native  coast :  they  are 
hewn  in  granite — and  that  by  a  master  hand  ;  while 
two  of  the  women-characters  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
purple  patches  that  lie  as  heaven's  colour  even  on 
this  dark  and  forbidding  shore.  Mr.  Hocking  rises  to 
the  height  of  genius  in  his  delineation  of  Cap'n  Jack 
Truscott.  In  a  few  bold  strokes  we  see  the  rugged 
proportions  of  this  old  smuggler  and  wrecker  of 
the  West.  His  cool  devilry,  his  fiend -like  aptness 
at  the  quotation  of  Scripture,  his  sanguinary  dis- 
position veiled  by  his  saintly  cant,  place  him  near 
the  level  of  Stevenson's  finest  old  sea-dogs.  For 
weirdness  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  scenes- 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  old  witch  ;  while  in  her  cretinous 
son,  in  whose  contorted  carcass  dwelt  a  beautiful 
soul,  and  whose  dumb  fidelity  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  hero,  we  have  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  ever 
came  from  the  pen  of  modern  novelist.  No  doubt 
the  writer  means  us  to  see  him  at  his  best  in  his 
portrayal  of  the  implacable  and  demoniacal 
hatred  of  the  Tresidder  family,  fed  mainly 
from  the  fount  of  woman's  jealousy,  and  fostered 
by  the  lust  for  greed.  In  this  he  has  not 
failed. 

The  story  is  adventurous — at  times  thrilling — 
yet  never  marred  by  extravagance.  In  works  of 
this  kind  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  "blood 
and  thunder  "  element.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
none.      There    is    the  startling,    yet  it  never   de- 
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generates  into  the  "  shocker."     Here  Mr.  Hocking 
is  true  to  the  finer  artistic  instinct. 

Not  least  among  the  admirable  features  of  the 
book  is  the  fact  that  young  and  old  will  read  it 
alike  with  avidity,  the  boy  of  fifteen  finding 
therein  the  spice  of  youthful  adventure,  and   the 


man  of  fifty  the  sombre  shadows  that  darken  the 
ways  of  men.  AVhetlier  The  Birthriijht  is  the 
happiest  title  Mr.  Hocking  might  have  chosen  is  a 
debatable  question.  Xo  doubt  it  covers  the  moral 
of  the  story,  but  it  very  inadequately  indicates  its 
strength. 


OUR    READING    CIRCLE. 


Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:    "LIFE  OF  GENERAL  GORDON." 


I  DO  not  propose  in  this  brief  paper  to  tell  over 
again  the  story  of  General  Gordon's  life.  How,  as 
a  youth,  he  fought  in  the  trenches  at  Sebastopol ; 
how  he  organized  and  led  the  "  Ever-victorious 
Army  "  in  China,  that  crushed  the  Taiping  rebellion  ; 
how  for  six  years,  almost  single-banded,  he  held  in 
check  the  wild  tribes  of  the  vast  Soudan  ;  and  how 
at  last  he  fell  fighting  in  Khartoum,  two  days  before 
the  expedition  that  had  been  sent  to  relieve  bini 
could  reach  the  beleaguered  town, — all  this  may  be 
read  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  biographies  of 
him  that  have  been  published  since  his  death. 
Setting  aside  for  the  moment  these  surface  facts  of 
his  life,  which  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  ns  all, 
let  us  seek  to  discover  the  underlying  master-prin- 
ciples which  guided  and  controlled  his  great  career. 

What  these  principles  were  it  is,  fortunately,  not 
difficidt  for  us  to  learn.  In  the  Journals  written 
during  those  last  fateful  months  at  Khartoum,  and 
especially  in  the  Letters  to  his  Sister,  Gordon's  whole 
inner  life  and  thought  stand  revealed  before  us. 
Here  we  may  see  for  ourselves  the  crystal  sources 
whence  issued  the  stream  of  his  manifold  and  earnest 
activities. 

Let  it  be  granted  at  once  that  there  is  not  a  little 
in  Gordon's  religious  opinions,  as  they  are  liere  set 
forth,  from  which  many  will  feel  compelled  to 
dissent.  He  preaches  what,  if  it  be  not  fatalism,  is 
at  least  so  closely  akin  to  it  as  to  be  indistinguish- 
able from  it.  His  universalism  is  wholly  unscriptural, 
and  his  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures — so 
at  least  it  appears  to  one  of  his  readers — often 
whimsical,  barren,  and  unedifying.  But  these  things 
havingbeen  named  they  may  straightway  be  forgotten, 
even  as  one  forgets  thespotsin  the  sun  in  the  brightness 
of  his  shining.  And  Gordon  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  souls  of  the  world,  a  real  hero  amongst  men, 
one  whom  it  is  good  for  men  to  look  up  to  in  reverence 
and  worship.  And  now  mark  ;  the  secret,  the  open 
secret,  of  Gordon's  life  was  his  faith  in  God. 
Rarely,  in  our  own  age  or  in  any  age,  has  there 
lived  a  man  to  whom  God  and  the  spiritual  world 

>  Gordo7i,  in  Macmillan'a  Men  of  Action  Series,  by 
Butler.   Letters  of  General  Gordon  to  his  Sister  (Macmillan's). 


were  so  intensely,  vividly  real  as  they  were  to  him. 
It  was  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him.  Mr. 
Stead  has  told  us  how  that,  when  he  went  to  see 
him  at  Southampton,] ust  beforelie  left  forKhartoum, 
the  General  hurriedly  left  him,  and  spent  some  few 
minutes  in  the  next  room,  "having  a  short  com- 
munion, as  I  understood  him,  with  his  God."  "  He 
believed  with  all  his  heart  in  a  live  God,  in  a  present 
God,  in  a  God  who  did  not  merely  love  him  a  great 
way  off,  but  in  a  God  who  loved  him  here  and  now  ; 
and  above  all,  he  believed  in  a  God  who  had  created 
him  to  do  His  work,  and  who  would  .see  to  it  that  he 
knew  what  it  was  wanted  to  be  done,  and  that  He 
would  give  him  strength  to  do  it."  "  All  this,"  adds 
Mr.  Stead,  "  ma}-,  in  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
some  wise  men,  be  the  veriest  superstition,  but  there 
are  few  who  would  not  rather  be  'superstitious' 
with  Gordon  than  enlightened  and  sceptical  in  the 
company  of  meaner  men."  Another — a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Gravesend,  in  whose  church  Gordon 
worshipped  for  three  years — says  :  "  I  never  knew  a 
man  who  lived  so  near  to  God.  He  literally  looked 
not  at  the  seen  but  the  un.seen,  and  'endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.' "  ^ 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  quote  the  testimony 
of  others  :  the  fact  is  witnessed  to  by  every  page  of 
his  writing,^,  by  every  act  of  his  life.  "  I  like  my 
religion,"  he  wrote  once  ;  "  it  is  a  greatcoat  to  me." 
To  many  religion  is  only  a  flower  in  the  coat — a 
decoration,  an  ornament ;  to  Gordon  it  was  a  thick, 
warm  garment  in  which  he  wrapped  himself. 
Listen  to  some  of  his  names  for  God  :  God  is  his 
Banker,  his  Administrator,  his  Governor-General. 
"  I  have  my  Koh-i-noor  with  me,"  he  writes  to  his 
sister  from  Egypt,  "  the  presence  of  God,  and  who  can 
take  that  from  me,  or  make  me  fear?"  What  an 
utter  trustfulness  is  revealed  by  a  sentence  like 
this,  so  artless  and  childlike  in  its  simplicity  !  "  I 
am  quite  prepared  not  to  go  [i.e.  to  the  Soudan], 
and  should  iiot  think  it  unkind  of  God  if  He  prevents 
it,  for  He  must  know  what  is  best." 

-  See  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Theology  of  General 
Gordon,"  by  Rev.  H.  Carruthers  Wilson,  Expositor.  3rd 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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A  man's  favourite  books  and  quotations  are  often, 
it  is  said,  a  trutliful  and  interesting  index  to  his 
inward  life.  Let  us  see  what  results  this  test  will 
yield  us  in  the  case  of  General  Gordon.  His 
favourite  quotation  from  Browning  was  this — 

I  go  to  prove  my  soul  ! 
I  see  ray  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  !  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not ;  hut  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 
In  some  time.  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive  : 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.    In  His  good  time! 

The  following,  liis  sister  tells  us,  was  a 
favourite  verse  of  the  General ;  a  copy  of  it 
hung  up  in  his  bedroom  at  Rockstone  Place, 
Southampton : — 

Oh  !  ask  not  thou,  How  shall  I  bear 
The  burden  of  to-morrow  ? 
Sufficient  for  the  day  its  care, 
Its  evil,  and  its  sorrow  ; 
God  imparteth  by  the  way 
Strength  sufficient  for  the  day. 

Of  the  few  books  that  Gordon  had  with  him  at 
Khartoum,  one  was  Newman's  exquisite  poem, 
The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  and  this,  by  a  happy  chance, 
has  been  preserved.  It  comes  out  of  that  great 
catastrophe,  says  Colonel  Butler,  "  bearing  in  its 
worn  pages  many  evidences  of  the  deep,  pure, 
humble  faith  of  the  man  whose  hand  had  traced  in 
marginal  note  and  interlineation  the  tokens  of  his 
admiration."  Deep  pencil  marks  were  drawn 
underneath  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Now  that  the  hour  is  come  my  fear  is  fled." 
"Pray  for  me,  oh,  my  friends!" 

"'Tis  death — oh,  loving  friends,  your  prayers — 'tis  he." 
' '  So   pray   for  me,  my  friends,  who  have   not  strength 

to  pray  ! " 
"Use  well  the  interval !" 
"  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  !  " 

Three  favourite  books,  says  the  Gravesend 
minister  whose  words  I  have  quoted  above,  were 
A.  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ,  Hill's  Deep  Things 
of  God,  and  Hall's  Clirist  Mystical^  Clarke's  Scripture 
Promises  was  his  constant  companion,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  given  a  copy  of  it  to  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  before  his  departure  for  Khartoum.  But 
the  Bible  was  Gordon's  book  of  books  ;  and  the 
texts  to  which  his  thoughts  oftenest  turned  were 
these  :  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths  ; "  and,  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and 
lie  in  God." 

Gordon's  creed  as  a  whole  I  shall  not  attemjit  to 

1  A  "Gordon  edition"  of  this  book — rejirinted  from  the 
marked  copy  given  by  Gordon  to  Mr.  Wilson— has  been 
included  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  in  their  "  Devo- 
tional Library"  (3s.  6d.). 


define  ;  Gordon  himself  probably  never  attemptecS 
to  define  it ;  but  one  or  two  articles  in  it  stand  out 
with  unmistakable  prominence.  And  first  of  all  he 
believed  in  what  we  call  Providence.  "  The  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth  " — here,  now  ;  therefore, 
said  Gordon,  all  is  well  ;  let  man  be  patient ; 
nothing  happens  but  what  He  ordains  ;  therefore, 
whatever  happens  is  for  the  best.  "  God's  in  His 
heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world."  "  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  sliall  direct  thy 
paths," — Gordon  was  not  more  sure  of  his  existence 
than  he  was  sure  of  that.  Another  article  of  his- 
faith  was  the  Indwelling  of  God.  God,  he  taught, 
dwells  in  all  men  ;  ever}'  man,  he  used  to  say  in 
his  startling  way,  is  "  an  incarnation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  When  men  came  to  him  in  religious- 
perplexity  he  met  them  all  with  this  great  truth ; 
realize  that,  he  would  say,  and  the  rest  will 
follow.  And  lastly,  he  believed  in  Union  with 
Christ.  Let  one  of  the  marked  passages  in  his  copy 
of  Hall's  Christ  Mystical  illustrate  his  thinking  on 
this  subject:  "0  Saviour,  Thou  art  more  mine 
than  my  body  is  mine.  My  sense  feels  that 
present,  but  so  that  I  must  lose  it ;  my  faith  sees- 
and  feels  Thee  so  present  with  me,  that  I  shall 
never  be  parted  from  Thee."  This  is  not  meant,  I 
repeat,  as  a  summary  of  Gordon's  creed  ;  but  all 
this  must  be  remembeied  if  we  are  to  understand 
his  life  and  work. 

Does  someone  say,  "  But  this  is  a  very  mystical 
religion  "  ?  True  ;  but  as  someone  has  said,  if  our- 
Christianity  be  not  "mystical"  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  word,  it  will  be  mechanical,  which  is  worse. 
But  the  fact  to  be  emphasized  in  Gordon's  case  is- 
this,  that  his  "  mysticism  "  flowered  in  the  shrewdest,, 
most  sagacious  statesmanship,  the  tenderest,  kindliest 
helpfulness.  The  man  who  said  these  things  I  have- 
just  quoted  was  the  man  who  broke  the  back  of  the 
rebellion  in  China,  who  tamed  the  wild  Arabs  of 
the  Soudan,  and  who  pitied  and  cared  for  the  out- 
cast waifs  and  strays  on  the  streets  of  Gravesend.. 
And  all  his  works  were  the  fruit  of  his  faith.  As- 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  finer  modern  illustration  of  "  the  mental 
calmness  and  sagacity,  which  surely  spring  from  a. 
pure  and  vivid  conviction  that  the  Lord  reigneth,"' 
than  is  to  be  found  in  Gordon's  attitude  towards- 
the  slave  trade.  His  coolness  in  face  of  it,  the  just, 
survey  he  makes  of  it,  and  the  sensible  advice  he 
gives  about  meeting  it,  were  all  due  to  his  conviction 
that  the  slave  trade,  like  everything  else  in  the- 
world,  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  can  therefore 
be  calmly  studied  and  wisely  checkmated.-  "The- 
higher  a  man  looks,  the  farther  he  sees;"  and 
Gordon  was  a  man  of  insight  and  foresight,  because 
he  was  a  man  of  i'aith. 

And  then,  further,  the  "  mysticism,"  which  would' 
have  led  so  many  into  the  soaring  cloudlands  and 

2  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  footnote  (Expositor  Bible- 
Series). 
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left  them  there,  Gordon  yoked  to  the  car  of  toilsome 
service.  Did  God,  as  he  taught,  dwell  in  every 
man  ?  Then  the  more  imperative  the  summons  to 
him  to  serve  even  tlie  meanest  to  whom  God  had 
done  honour  so  high.  Like  Paul  wishing  himself 
anatliema  from  Christ  for  his  brethren's  sake, 
Gordon  prayed,  "  May  I  be  ground  to  dust,  if  He 
\vill  but  glorify  Himself  in  me  ! "  Not  content 
with  golden  words,  he  coined  them  into  golden 
deeds.  What  he  did  for  the  ragged  boys  of  Graves- 
end  is  known  now  to  all  the  world.  His  was  no  "patch- 
work benevolence."  "  He  began  at  the  beginning," 
says  his  biographer.  Colonel  Butler,  "  and  did  not 
leave  off  until  the  boy  he  had  rescued  from  the 
gutter  liad  found  his  billet  on  board  ship  or  in  a 
situation."  Nor  did  his  interest  end  there.  "  In 
his  sitting-room,"  says  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, "  he  had  a  big  chart  of  the  world  with  pins 
stuck  in  it,  marking  the  probable  positions  of  the 
different  ships  in  which  his  '  kings '  (as  he  called 
them)  were  sailing.  He  thus  followed  them  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  able  to  point  out  the  where- 
abouts to  their  friends  when  they  came  to  inquire 
about  them."  And  even  when  other  duties  called 
him  away  from  home,  Gordon  still  thought  about  his 
boys.  "Remember  me  to  Willie  Warren,"  he  writes 
to  his  sister,  on  his  way  to  Palestine  ;  "  he  is  one  of 
Jesus'  temples."  And  who  is  "Willie  Warren"? 
A  little  Southampton  crossing-sweeper. 

One  other  fruit  of  Gordon's  faith  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  with  the  mention  of  it  this  paper 
may  close  :  I  mean  his  detachment  from  the  world. 
"  It  is  a  great  deal  more  trouble,"  he  writes,  "  trying 
to  wear  the  mask  of  conformity  with  the  world  than 
to  throw  it  off."  He  never  tried  to  wear  it.  "  Why 
will  you  keep  caring  for  what  the  world  says?"  he 
asks  his  sister ;  "  hoist  your  flag  and  abide  by  it," 
He  feared  no  man's  censure  ;  he  coveted  no  man's 
praise.  He  had  laid  to  heart  the  counsel  of  his 
favourite  Hall  :  "  My  son,  unglue  thyself  from  the 
world  and  its  vanities."  He  speaks  of  the  comfort  of 
having  "no  anchors."  "I  thank  God,"  he  writes, 
"  to  a  great  measure  I  am  dead — dead  to  this  world's 
glory,  its  money  or  its  honours  ;  and  this  it  is  helps 
me."  Honour  he  loved  supremely ;  but  the  mad 
scramble  for  honours  his  whole  soul  turned  away 
from  with  loathing.     When  a  plain  man  has  done  his 


duty,  why  should  he  want  to  be  dined  and  feted 
by  the  gaping  grandees  of  London  ?  "I  would 
sooner  live  like  a  dervish  with  the  Mahdi  than  go  out 
to  dinner  every  night  in  London,"  he  write.',  on  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  siege  of 
Khartoum.  He  never  bent  the  knee  to  Mammon. 
When  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Soudan, 
and  applicants  badgered  him  for  a  "  berth,"  he  told 
them  plainly  that  if  what  they  wanted  was  a  big 
salary  they  must  look  elsewhere  ;  he  meant  to  show 
the  Khedive  and  his  people  that  gold  and  silver 
idols  were  not  worshipped  by  all  the  world.  When 
he  quitted  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  he 
was  presented  with  a  medal,  together  with  a  sura  of 
money  equal  to  more  than  three  th  ousand  pounds.  But 
the  money  was  .sent  back  with  the  regret — written  on 
the  back  of  the  translation  of  the  Emperor's  receipt — 
"that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
since  the  capture  of  Soo-chow,  he  was  unable  to 
receive  any  mark  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor's 
recognition." '  When  he  reached  home,  he  sent 
the  medal  anonymously  to  the  Coventry  Relief 
Fund.  "There  is  now,"  he  said,  "not  one  thing 
I  value  in  the  world.  Its  honours,  they  are  false  ; 
its  knick-knacks,  tliey  are  perishable  and  useless. 
Whilst  I  live,  I  value  God's  blessing — health  ;  and 
if  vou  have  that,  as  far  as  this  world  goes,  you  are 
rich." 

"  This  may  be  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from 
me,  for  we  are  on  our  last  legs,  owing  to  the  delay 
of  the  expedition.  .  .  .  P.S. — I  am  quite  happy, 
thank  God,  and  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to 
do  my  duty."  So  he  writes  to  his  sister,  14th 
December  1884.  Then  came  the  last  wild  rush  of 
the  Mahdi,  and  the  curtain  of  silence  fell  ;  when 
it  lifted,  Khartoum  had  fallen,  Gordon  was  no 
more. 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  not  laid  below, 
But  somewhere  dead,  far  in  the  waste  Soudan, 

Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  has  bonie  no  simpler,  nobler  man. 

*:^*  The  book  for  June  will  be  Kinglake's  book 
of  travel,  Eothen  (Blackwood's,  3s.  6d.). 

>  For  an  account  of  the  event  referred  to,  see  Butler's- 
Life  of  Gordon^  p.  66. 


It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  widow  gave  the  two 
mites,  because  her  example  has  had  a  bad  effect. 
Many  people  give  the  mites,  who  would  be  shocked 
if  they  were  called  widows.  They  are  very  sharp 
at  seeing  one  side  of  a  case,  but  perfectly  blind  as 
to  the  other.  I  once  announced  that  ministers  and 
widows  were  not  expected  to  give  to  the  collection. 
Never  were  so  many  widows  made  at  a  stroke  ! 
"The  Nile's  proud  tight'  was  not  to  be  named  with 
it  as  a  domestic  devastation. — Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 


They  tell  this  story  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  a 
very  bad  shot :  Not  long  ago  he  was  on  the  Scottish 
moors,  and  having  unsuccessfully  fired  at  a  covey 
of  birds  that  rose  not  more  than  twenty  yards  ahead, 
he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  strange  that  none  of  them 
fell !  I'm  positive  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  struck!"  "I  dinna  doot,"  retuiued  the 
keeper,  with  the  usual  freedom  of  his  class,  "  that 
they  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  getting  otf 
sae  easy  ! " 
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THE    YOUNG  MAN 


ECHOES     FROM    THE    STUDY. 


By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 

Author  of  "  Tlie  Threshold  of  Manhood,'^  etc. 


I  HAVE  noticed  with  some  pain  among  my  recent 
correspondence  various  complaints  about  the  lack 
of  friendship  experienced  by  those  whose  lives  are 
remote  and  obscure.  There  is  probably  nothing 
that  a  youth  so  much  covets  as  a  perfect  friendship, 
and  nothing  he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  win.  I  do  not 
speak  of  mere  acquaintanceships.  These  are  easily 
found.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  heart-loneliness  in 
youth  which  is  very  difficult  to  endure.  Many  a 
youth  is  shy,  incapaljle  of  lively  conversation, 
conscious  that  he  possesses  no  charm  of  manner,  and 
yet  conscious,  too,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities 
of  heart  or  mind  which  are  not  to  be  despised,  and 
which  ought  to  win  him  friends.  I  believe  the 
worst  misery  of  youth  is  loneliness,  and  the  sense 
that  no  perfect  friendship  is  attainable.  But  ad- 
mitting this,  there  is  surely  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  we  all  of  us  ask  rather  too  much  of 
friendship,  and  because  we  cannot  reach  the  ideal, 
often  cast  away  the  real  and  practicable.  Let  it  be 
lemembered  that  entire  sympathy  between  two 
minds  is  one  of  the  rarest  forms  of  human  blessed- 
ness. Happy  is  he  who  finds  it ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  honest,  helpful  friend.ship  to  be  won  without 
it.  The  true  soul  of  friendship  is  not  perfect 
intellectual  sympathy,  but  loyal  affection,  and  this 
can  be  found  more  easily  than  we  suppose. 
*  *  * 
I  fancy  most  of  us  make  a  mistake  in  thinking 
more  of  intellectual  sympathy  than  affection.  For 
example,  a  youth  of  studious  mind  is  apt  to  think 
it  impossible  to  form  any  close  bond  of  friendship 
with  one  who  does  not  read.  But  this  is  a  total 
mistake.  Kindred  tastes  may  do  much  to  help  the 
growth  of  friendship,  but  a  love  of  books  is  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  fine  qualities  of  heart.  There  is 
a  curious  confession  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal, 
which  struck  me  a  good  deal  when  I  read  it. 
Writing  on  December  18,  1826,  he  says:  "Of  all 
the  friends  that  I  have  left  here,  there  is  none  who 
has  any  decided  attachment  to  literature."  The 
more  one  thinks  of  this  confession  the  more  amaz- 
ing it  seems.  Here  is  Walter  Scott,  the  first 
literary  man  of  his  age,  at  the  verj'  height  of  his 
fame,  engaged  in  daily  and  unremitting  toil  with 
his  pen,  yet  acknowledging  that  he  has  no  one  near 
hiui  who  takes  any  true  intellectual  interest  in  his 
pursuits.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not 
speak  of  being  without  friends.  The  comrades  of 
his  youth  remain,  and  their  affection  is  his  great 
consolation.  And  throughout  his  life  Scott  set 
very  little  value  on  merely  literary  friendships.     It 


was  of  no  consequence  to  him  that  the  guests  who 
filled  Abbotsford  knew  comparatively  nothing  of 
his  inner  intellectual  life.  Indeed,  he  rather  pre- 
ferred that  it  should  be  so.  He  found  more  true 
comradeship  in  the  simple  people  of  the  country- 
side, and  in  honest  Tom  Purdie,  ex-poacher  and 
general  factotum  of  Abbotsford,  than  in  all  the 
brilliant  people  who  crowded  round  him  in  his 
zenith  of  prosperity.  There  is  to  me  something 
very  striking  in  this,  and  it  carries  its  own  lesson. 
He  who  would  have  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly,  says  the  Wise  Man  ;  and  friendship  can 
thrive  even  where  there  is  evident  dissimilarity 
of  taste  and  occupation.  The  youth  who  refuses 
some  honest,  loyal,  and  available  friendship  simply 
because  it  does  not  include  perfect  similarity  of 
taste,  is  sure  to  be  lonely,  and  deserves  to  be.  Such 
conduct  is  really  a  sort  of  priggishness,  and  is  to 
be  blamed  rather  than  pitied. 

*  *  * 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  about  marriage.  It 
was  my  chance  to  discuss  this  question  the  other 
day  with  a  well-known  literary  man.  His  view 
was  that  the  last  thing  an  author  wanted  in  a  wife 
was  one  who  should  be  bookish.  The  business  man 
doe.s  not  usually  desire  to  discuss  business  at  his  own 
hearth  ;  and,  after  all,  authorship  is  a  business.  The 
author  is  discussing  or  writing  books  all  day,  and 
he  does  not  want  an  incessant  chatter  about  books 
when  the  day's  work  is  over.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
a  husband  and  wife,  each  of  whom  is  an  author, 
have  lived  together  happily.  What  the  author 
most  needs  is  affectionate  companionship,  a  help- 
meet to  whom  his  affairs  can  be  safely  delegated,  a 
wife  who  ministers  to  his  heart  rather  than  to  his 
mind.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  an  absolutely 
unintelligent  mind  in  a  wife.  That  would  be  a 
great  calamity,  and  an  incessant  irritation.  But  it 
means  that  love,  steadfast  affection,  common  sense, 
and  a  faculty  of  household  management  are  of  a 
great  deal  more  importance  than  the  keejiest  literary 
sympath}-.  The  author  can  find  literarv  sx'mjjathy 
in  a  hundred  directions,  but  love  only  in  one. 
Such  was  my  friend's'  view,  and  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  We  must  not  draw  general 
conclusions  from  such  a  marriage  as  the  Brownings' 
— that  was  altogether  exceptional  ;  and  even  in  that 
marriage  we  find  that  each  wrote  secretly,  and  that 
there  was  little  literary  discussion  between  them. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Carlyle 
marriage,  the  secret  of  whose  difficulties  was  that 
each  was  a  person  of  genius,  and  that  Mrs.  Carlyle 
was  never   qiiite  content  to  merge  her  chances  of 
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fame  in  tlie  fame  of  her  husband.  At  all  events, 
the  conclusion  is  clear,  namely,  that  love,  like 
friendship,  thrives  ujjon  dissimilarities  of  mind,  and 
exists  in  spite  of  them.  The  man  who  scorns  the 
wayside  brook  because  he  covets  the  mountain 
stream  will  go  thirst}'  a  long  time,  and  perhaps 
will  never  find  the  waters  of  Helicon  after  all. 
Is  it  not  wiser  to  take  such  water  as  the  common 
waj'  of  life  provides,  and  be  thankful  for  it  ? 
*        *        * 

I  could  wish  that  every  young  man  should  read 
Lockhart's  Lije  of  Scott.  It  is  a  ponderous  volume, 
— or  rather  series  of  volumes, — but  there  is  not  an 
uninteresting  page  in  it,  and  it  is  full  of  the  best 
sort  of  instruction.  Its  only  rival  is  Boswell's 
Johnson,  which  is  confessedly  the  first  and  chief 
of  all  English  biographies.  What  a  picture  Lock- 
hart's  book  gives  of  the  healthy,  strong  man  !  and 
before  the  end  is  reached,  what  a  picture  of  the 
strong  man  facing  a  sea  of  troubles  with  infinite 
courage  and  indomitable  will !  Of  all  men  who  ever 
attained  literary  fame,  Scott  had  least  of  the  vanity 
and  egoism  of  authorship.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
ever  uttered  a  single  spiteful  word  about  a  brother 
craftsman.  All  his  references  to  the  authors  of  his 
day  are  consistently  generous,  and  often  over- 
generous.  The  real  reason  for  this  is  that  Scott 
was  much  more  than  a  great  writer — he  was  a  great 
man.  And  he  was  also  a  man  of  affairs.  Author- 
ship was  his  pastime,  not  his  trade.  His  guests  at 
Abbotsford  often  wondered  when  he  found  time  to 
^vrite  at  all.  For  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast  he 
was  invisible,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  lived 
an  outdoor  life,  moving  up  and  down  in  genial 
converse  and  simple  human  vivacity.  If  his 
writings  came  into  discussion,  he  took  care  im- 
mediately to  turn  the  conversation  :  for  flattery  of 
any  kind  he  had  not  merely  no  liking,  but  a  positive 
distaste.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  great 
vice  of  authorship  is  egoism.  Every  writer  would 
be  the  better  for  some  steady  daily  employment,  not 
too  arduous  or  exacting,  which  took  him  into  the 
stream  of  average  humanity.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  a  life  of  steady  and  unremitting  authorship  for 
a  living  is  apt  to  disintegrate  fundamental  manhood, 
to  create  round  a  man  an  artificial  atmosphere,  and 
to  throw  life  out  of  proportion  and  perspective.  No 
one  can  read  Scott's  Life  without  realising  how  much 
finer  a  thing  is  character  than  genius.  And  that  is 
why  Lockhart's  .S'co((  is  so  well  worth  reading  by  young 
men,  and  especially  men  of  literary  tendencies — the 
more  so,  because  in  our  day  the  glare  of  publicity  in 
which  even  a  third-rate  writer  lives  is  very  great,  and 
it  has  the  most  mischievous  effect  in  producing  ego- 
ism, irritable  vanity,  envy,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
*         *         ♦ 

Pit-laddie  (Durham  Co.)  invites  me  to  deal  with 
a  very  difficult  question  which  I  have  always  hesi- 
tated to  discuss,  namely,  theatre-going.  Still,  there 
is  urgent  need  for  a  few  plain  words  on  this  theme. 


especially  in  t'le  light  of  the  statement  of  'ny 
correspondent.  This  statement  reveals  the  most 
astounding  ignorance  on  the  part  of  certain  censors 
of  the  theatre  with  whom  Pit-laddie  has  liad  to  do. 
All  these  censors  abused  the  theatre  without 
ever  having  been  inside  the  doors  of  one,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  in  which  the  discussion 
took  place  actually  stated  that  TTte  Sign  of  the  Cross 
was  a  play  written  b}'  the  author  of  "  that  filthy 
book.  Trilby."  But  I  fear  that  this  sort  of  thing 
is  common  in  men  who  reason  from  prejudice 
instead  of  knowledge.  They  do  not  take  the  least 
pains  to  examine  the  question,  and  when  they 
speak  it  can  only  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  exasperate 
all  fair-minded  men.  Now,  if  there  has  been  one 
play  more  than  another  that  has  appealed  to  and 
stimulated  the  religious  emotions  in  our  time,  it  is 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  it  was  a  religious  play.  To  many  thousands 
it  was  a  great  sermon  on  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
*  *  * 
But  all  plays  are  not  of  this  order,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  recommend  promiscuous  theatre- 
going.  Let  two  things,  however,  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  first  is,  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
general  elevation  of  the  drama  in  recent  years. 
Plays,  as  a  whole,  are  purer  in  tone  and  stricter  in 
morals  than  they  ever  were.  Many  of  our  actors 
are  men  filled  with  a  true  enthusiasm  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  stage.  One  has  but  to  mention  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  the  Bancrofts,  and  the  Kendals  in 
proof  of  this  statement.  The  second  thing  is  that 
the  real  evil  of  theatre-going  is  found  in  two 
directions.  It  becomes  an  evil  when  it  becoiues  a 
habit.  The  youth  who  cannot  be  happy,  and  does 
not  know  how  to  spend  an  evening  out  of  the  play- 
house, will  not  do  much  good  in  life.  The  theatre 
is,  after  all,  a  form  of  recreation,  and  life  is  a  serious 
thing.  To  go  now  and  again  to  a  good  play  may  be 
a  source  of  real  pleasure  and  profit,  but  to  give  all 
one's  leisure  to  the  playhouse  is  to  make  a  craze  of 
a  pastime,  and  to  unfit  the  mind  for  more  serious 
pursuits.  The  other  thing  is,  that  in  nothing  is 
wise  discrimination  so  necessary  as  in  theatre-going. 
When  Mr.  Barrie  writes  a  play,  wo  may  be  sure  of 
bright  humour  and  innocent  mirth  ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  of  every  playwright.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  one  play  is  good  for  us,  all  are.  Far 
from  it.  And  therefore  we  need  to  discrinnnate 
very  justly  and  keenly.  Nor  is  there  much  diffi- 
culty, for  the  press  is  usually  quite  honest  in  telling 
us  what  is  the  general  character  of  a  play,  and  we 
can  easily  judge  if  it  be  a  play  that  is  likely  to  help 
or  hinder  our  virtues.  Where  this  discrimination 
is  practised,  where  a  man  goes  to  a  theatie  onlv 
occasionally,  and  then  to  witness  some  drama  of 
memorable  excellence,  he  is  not  likely  to  take  the 
least  harm.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  find  in  it  a 
high  intellectual  stimulus,  and  a  noble  and  fruit- 
ful form  of  recreation. 
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Another  thing  which  lias  always  weighed  a  good 
deal  with  me  is  that  no  amount  of  vituperation  can 
alter  the  fact  that  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  abiding 
features  of  civilisation.  It  engaged  the  genius  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles  ;  it  formed  the  vehicle 
for  the  superb  intellect  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
great  Elizabethans.  We  read  these  plays,  we  admire 
them,  we  count  them  as  the  noblest  fruits  of 
human  genius  ;  surely  it  is  a  very  singular  affect- 
ation, if  not  a  despicable  hypocrisy,  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  without  the  theatre  they  never  could  have 
existed.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  theatre  is  an 
ineradicable  feature  of  human  life.  All  attempts 
to  uproot  it  have  been  in  vain,  and  are  likely  to  be 
so.  The  main  question  for  practical  men,  then,  is 
whether  or  not  such  an  institution  cannot  be 
turned  to  good  account.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
best  people  leave  the  theatre  alone  it  will  soon  be 
given  over  to  the  worst.  Is  that  desirable  ?  Will 
such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  good  people  be 
likely  to  serve  or  betray  the  cause  of  virtue?  It 
is  notorious  that  theatre  managers  cater  for  what 
they  suppose  is  the  taste  of  the  people.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  men  of  business,  eager  to 
produce  an  article  which  the  public  will  appreciate 
and  pay  for.  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  public 
what  sort  of  article  is  produced.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  a  high  moral  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  stage  can  be 
purged  and  permanently  exalted. 
*         *         * 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy 
—  unconscious,  for  the  most  part — in  the  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  the  stage  among  people  to 
whom  it  does  not  appeal.  A  very  flagrant  instance 
of  this  is  afforded  me  by  a  correspondent  who  writes 
from  a  well-known  northern  city.  It  seems  that  his 
employer  discovered  that  one  of  his  assistants  had 
been  to  the  theatre,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  dismissal  if  it  ever  occurred  again.  A  short 
time  after,  this  same  merchant  was  asked  to 
estimate  for  a  supply  of  a  certain  material  to  this 
very  theatre.  "This,"  says  my  correspondent,  "he 
did,  and  being  the  lowest  offer,  it  was  accepted 
unhesitatingly.  Was  he  not  indirectly  supporting 
this  so-called  evil  by  handing  in,  as  he  did,  his 
estimate  ? "  Of  course  he  was,  and  the  reason  was 
clear — his  desire  to  make  money  blinded  him  to 
the  inconsistency  of  his  act.  It  is  this  sort  of 
thing  which  does  irreparable  damage  to  religion. 
I  can  understand  and  can  honour  an  uncompromising 
attitude  to  the  theatre  if  it  be  thoroughly  sincere. 
But  it  must  be  sincere,  or  it  is  contemptible.  To 
denounce  as  a  public  evil  that  which  yoii  are 
willing  to  profit  by  should  occasion  serve  is 
absolutely  dishonest.  The  whole  question  of 
theatre-going  must  remain  a  case  of  conscience. 
I  am  anxious  to  convert  no  one  to  my  views.  I 
am  still  less  anxious  to  urge  any  youth  to  frequent 


the  playhouse  ;  in  very  many  cases,  beyond  doubt, 
it  is  likely  to  foster  a  taste  that  may  work  evil,  and 
in  all  cases  great  discrimination  and  moderation 
are  imperative.  But  if  any  man  does  honestly 
believe  the  theatre  a  public  evil,  the  least  we  can 
ask  of  him  is  that  he  shall  act  up  to  his  belief,  and 
refuse  to  make  money  out  of  an  institution  which 
he  compares  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
*  *  * 
This  sul-iject  leads  me  to  add  a  word  on  cases  of 
conscience  in  general  —  of  which  so  many  come 
before  me  month  by  month.  The  worst  of  public 
replies  to  private  inquiries  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  laying  down  regulations  for  conduct  which 
are  very  far  from  being  of  universal  application. 
Men  differ  so  much  in  themselves,  their  circum- 
stances, habits  of  thought,  and  way  of  looking  at 
things  are  so  diverse,  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  course 
of  conduct  which  involves  no  peril  for  one  man 
might  be  full  of  disastrous  possibilities  for  another. 
St.  Paul  fully  recognised  this,  and  refused  to 
dogmatise  on  such  matters.  He  also  said  an 
extremely  wise  and  subtle  thing,  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter — "To  him  that  thinketh 
it  sin,  it  is  sin."  We  can  hardly  get  beyond  that. 
A  young  man  is  his  own  best  judge  of  what  for 
him  is  permissible,  and  what  forlndden.  If  he  will 
obey  his  own  conscience  sincerely,  he  will  never  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  right  lor  him.  And  no- 
one  can  really  decide  such  matters  for  him.  There 
is  no  other  court  for  him  but  the  court  of  his 
own  conscience.  One  sometimes  suspects  that  the 
attempt  to  get  a  verdict  from  someone  else  upon  a 
matter  which  is  so  purely  intimate  and  individual 
often  means  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the 
individual  conscience.  Conscience  has  already 
spoken  ;  but  the  verdict  is  not  pleasant,  and  hence 
the  attempt  to  set  it  aside.  But  no  outside  verdict 
can  set  aside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  personal  con- 
science, and  St.  Paul's  rule—"  To  him  that  thinketh 
it  sin,  it  is  sin" — is  the  only  safe  one. 

Brief  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Jacoh  (Cardiff).  A  solicitor's  profession  is,  like  every 
other  profession,  what  lie  makes  of  it.  There  is  no- 
reason  why  you  should  not  enter  it.— if.  B.  (Sheffield). 
Nervousness  such  as  you  describe  is  no  doubt  a  serious 
barrier  to  advance  in  any  profession  that  depends  on 
examination.  For  a  baiik  some  •form  of  nomination 
is  usually  required.  This  can  be  obtained  by  any 
influential  customer  of  a  bank,  or  by  jirivate  influence. 
The  Civil  Service  affords  many  opportunities.  Write 
to  Somerset  House,  London,  for  particulars  of  the  next 
examinations.  The  Customs  afford  an  excellent  career. 
— C  R.  II.  (Bilston).  I  do  not  kuow  the  book  of  which 
you  speak.—/.  F.  0.  (Dublin).  I  sliouUl  say  that  an 
advertisement  writer  makes  a  very  poor  and  precarious 
living.  You  had  better  write  to  some  great  advertising 
firm.- P/iccKM  (Chelsea).  Your  letter  shows  that  you 
have  set  your  feet  upon  the  right  and  manly  course. 
Persevere.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  will.  The  vilest 
haliit  can  be  conquered  by  a  resolute  will. 
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A    PERIPATETIC    BISHOP. 

A  TALK  WITH  BISHOP  TUCKER,  BISHOP  OF  EASTERN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 


The  story  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Uganda  tells  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  missionary 
enterprises  in  the  Queen's  Record  Reign.  It  was 
only  in  1862  that  Uganda  was  discovered  by  the 
traveller  Speke,  when  he  traced  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  Thirteen  3'ears  later  it  was  visited  hy 
Stanley,  and  it  was  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  whicli  suggested  the 
Uganda  Mission. 

It  is  but  twenty  years  ago  this  year  since  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  reached  Uganda  and  gave 
voice  to  the  greatEvangel.  To-day  the  brow  of  the  hill 
of  the  capital  is  crowned  by  a  huge  church,  anil  all 
through  the  country  the  little  hills  are  covered  with 
the  churches  of  God.  Of  no  land  is  the  old  saying 
so  true  as  of  Uganda,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Bishops  Hannington 
and  Parker  rest  from  their  labours  amid  the  scenes 
they  loved,  and  Mackay  and  many  another  too. 

But  their  places  at  the  front  were  soon  filled. 
There  are  no  "  fat  livings  "  in  Uganda,  but  sheer  hard 
work  for  all.  Even  the  Bishop  has  to  tramp  his  vast 
diocese,  and  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  least  of 
his  converts. 

Bishop  Tucker,  the  third  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  is  now  in  England  for  a  short 
while,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  wonderful 
work  in  Uganda  I  journeyed  down  to  his  house  at 
Surbiton — where,  wdien  his  episcopal  duties  take 
him  to  Africa,  he  has  to  leave  his  wife  and  little  son 
for  long  months  together. 

One  of  his  rooms  is  a  perfect  armory,  for  all 
No.  126.— June  1897. 


round  it  are  innumerable  spears,  most  beautifully 
made,  for  the  Buganda  are  cunning  workmen.  The 
Bishop  showed  me  many  specimens  of  their  exquisite 
handiwork,  such  as  baskets  and  pots  for  carrying 
water  and  milk.  These  would  quickly  be  sold  if 
they  could  be  obtained  in  England,  for  they  are  so 
splendidly  made,  and  so  unique. 

Bishop  Tucker  was  born  in  Woolwich,  but 
belongs  to  a  Devonshire  family.  He  was  brought 
up  in  We.stmoreland,  and  living  among  the  ever- 
lasting hills  the  sense  of  beauty  was  developed,  and 
he  became  an  artist.  The  beauty  of  holiness,  too,  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  led  him  to  active  Christian  work. 
So  much  time  did  he  give  to  it  that  it  trespassed 
seriously  on  his  professional  career  ;  and  soon  he 
had  to  make  his  choice  between  giving  up  religious 
work  altogether,  or  devoting  all  his  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Tucker  decided  to  abandon  his  artistic  career 
and  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He 
went  to  Oxford,  and  there  won  his  degree.  In 
1882  he  was  ordained,  and  his  first  curacy  was  at 
Bristol.  Later  on,  he  removed"  .to  Durham,  and 
became  curate  to  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox  at  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  from  whom  he  imbibed  a  gfeat  deal  of  his 
missionary  zeal.  Mr.  Fox  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  while  he  was 
at  Durham  that  the  Bishop  recei\'ed  his  high  call 
to  the  African  mi.ssion  field. 

On  St.  JIark's  Day,  April  25th,  1890,  Alfred 
Robert  Tucker  was  consecrated  third  Bishop  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa — the  successor  of  the 
sainted  Hannington  and  Parker.     This  consecration 
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took  place  jnst  fourteen  years  to  the  day  after 
the  sending  fortli  of  Mackay  of  Uganda  and  four 
others. 

The  diocese  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  is  no 
easy  one  to  "  visit."  It  is  probably  1500  miles  long 
and  the  same  distance  broad,  and  therefore  requires 
peripatetic  qualities  which  are  not  always  found  in 
bishops,  despite  their  gaiters.  On  the  one  hand  it 
extends  from  Ombassa  on  the  sea-coast  right  away 
to  the  Soudan,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  extends 
from  Nyassa  on  the  west  to  the  Somali  country  on 
the  east.  This  vast  district  has  a  population  of 
nearly  '15,000,000.  It  includes  people  who  speak 
eight  or  nine  different  languages,  of  which  the 
Bishop  is  master  of  two.  He  has  two  excellent 
linguists  to  assist  him  in  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Pilkington — the  one  an  Oxford  man,  and  the  other 
a  Cambridge  man.  "  They  had  liright  prospects 
before  them,"  he  says,  "but  they  gave  them  up  for 
work  in'  Africa,  where  they  are  especially  engaged 
in  translation  work,  which  is  so  important  a  part 
of  missionary  enterprise.  As  a  result  of  their 
work,  we  have  in  six  years  been  able  to  translate 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  into  Liiganda,  the  language 
of  Uganda,  and  into  Swahili,  the  language  of  the 
people  on  the  coast. 

"  The  great  essential  in  acquiring  these  languages 
is  a  good  ear.  I  am  always  glad  when  a  man  who 
offers  himself  for  our  work  is  a  musician.  It 
means  that  he  will  acquire  the  language  with 
tolerable  ease." 


Biihop  Tucker's  last  pastoral  visit  took  eight 
months  to  accomplish,  of  which  at  least  four  were 
spent  in  actual  travelling — the  distance  covered 
being  about  a  thousand  miles.  This  long  journey 
was  made  entirely  on  foot,  and  no  one  but  a  man 
of  fine  physicjiie  and  much  endurance  could 
perform  it. 

Fortunately,  Bishop  Tucker  has  the  physical 
strength  necessary,  and  he  told  me  how  he  accounted 
for  it.  "  I  have  been,"  he  said,  "  a  teetotaller  for 
twenty  years.  So  far  from  regretting  it,  I  would 
commence  it  sooner  if  I  had  the  chance  again.  I 
find  that  in  Africa  not  only  is  a  teetotaller  better 
htted  to  cope  with  the  climate,  but  he  is  better 
fitted  for  the  great  physical  exercise  which  he  has 
to  undergo.  I  have  marched  some  ten  thousand 
miles  in  Africa  and  have  never  felt  the  want  of 
anything  like  a  stimulant.  Indeed,  I  feel  sure  that 
if  I  had  not  been  a  teetotaller  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  undergo  the  fatigue  involved  in  some 
of  the  marching.  I  feel  very  strongly  indeed  about 
teetotalism  in  Africa.  I  have  seen  so  many  who  have 
suffered  from  indulgence  in  strong  drink  there. 

"Apart  from  this,  for  example's  sake,  one  should 
be  a  teetotaller  in  Africa.  Drunkenness  is  one  of 
the  vices  of  the  Buganda.  Their  strong  drink  is 
made  from  bananas,  which  are  cultivated  all  over  the 
country.  AVe  have  to  make  a  decided  stand  against 
it.  Besides  the  banana  beer,  the  Arabs  have  taught 
the  people  to  distil  some  strong  spirit.  But  the 
manufacture  of  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Brussels  Act." 
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The  Bishop  does  not  believe  in  neirlectiiif; 
physical  health.  Care  for  his  health  and  plenty  of 
exercise  have  in  his  case  proved  the  greatest  helps  to 
his  spiritual  work.  "  I  have  always  been  very  fond 
of  outdoor  exercise  and  sports,"  he  told  me.  "  I  know 
every  inch  of  the  Lake  District,  and  I  have  climbed 
most  of  the  mountains  there.  On  one  occasion  I 
climbed  four  of  the  highest  mountains  in  England 
in  one  day,  and  walked  something  like  sixty-five 
miles — and  did  it  as  a  teetotaller,  with  nothing 
stronger  than  water. 

"The  man  who  has  his  body  in  a  healtlifnl  con- 
dition is  better  able  to  cope  with  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  life,  and 
to  do  work  for  hi> 
fellow-men,  than  tin- 
man  who  cultivates 
his  mind  at  the  ex- 
jiense  of  his  body. 
All  the  powers  of  a 
man  should  be  culti- 
vated —  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual." 

Since  the  Bishup 
first  went  to  Uganda 
a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  country. 
In  1890  it  was  a  deso- 
lation. Many  of  the 
gardens  of  the  capital 
had  fallen  into  ruin. 
Now,  however,  it  is 
one  great  garden,  lu 
1890  there  was  only 
one  church,  and  now 
there  are  320.  Thesi- 
churches  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  hugi/ 
church  at  Mengo — ol 
which  more  after- 
wards —  to  the  little 
churches  on  the  hills, 
which  hold  only  about 
thirty  folk. 

In  1890  the  Sunday 
congregation  was  about  1000,  now  thei'e  are  con- 
gregations throughout  the  country  which  aggregate 
25,000.  The  capital  has  thirty  churches,  and  290 
in  other  parts  echo  to  the  gospel. 

The  people  have  learned  to  read  in  a  most 
marvellous  way.  They  have  a  great  gift  in  teaching 
one  another,  so  that  in  Uganda  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  know  how  to  read  who  have 
never  seen  a  white  man.  There  are  now  about 
60,000  people  who  read  attached  to  the  various 
mission  stations.  Among  others  who  have  learned 
to  write  is  ilwanga,  the  king,  on  whose  head  rests 
the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington. 

Since  Bishop  Tucker  has  been  in  England  he  has 
received    several   letters   from    Mwanga.     .  One   of 
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tliese  he  kindly  allows  me  to  reproduce.  It 
practically  says  that  Mwanga  has  nothing  to  write 
about,  and  so  he  does  it. 

Mwanga  is  not  a  Christian — he  has  too  many 
wives.  And  until  he  gives  them  up  there  is  no 
question  of  his  being  baptized.  The  native  Chris- 
tians are  praying  for  him  continually.  The  king, 
however,  has  recently  had  a  Christian  church  erected 
within  his  enclosure,  in  which  some  four  hundred 
people  live. 

This  is  a  token  of  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  affairs  of  Uganda,  and  indicates  the  leanings 
which  the  king  has  towards  Christianity.    Although 

not  a  Christian, 
Mwanga  knows  a 
great  deal  of  Christian 
truth,  but  "he  has 
been  hindered  that  he 
should  not  obey  the 
truth."  "He  is  very 
friendly  with  the  mis- 
sionaries now,  and 
especiall}^  with  the 
Bishop. 

Archdeacon  Walker 
describes  the  king  in 
these  words :  "  A  man 
with  a  weak -looking 
mouth,  and  rather  a 
silly  sort  of  laugh  and 
smile  ;  he  raises  his 
eyebrows  very  high, 
and  twitches  them  in 
surprise,  or  in  giving 
assent  to  a  statement. 
He  looks  a  young, 
fi  ivolous  sort  of  man, 
very  weak,  and  easily 
led  ;  passionate,  and, 
if  provoked,  petulant. 
He  looks  as  if  he 
would  lie  easily  fright- 
ened, and  is  possessed 
of  very  little  courage 
or  self-control." 
Speaking  of  ilwanga  led  Bishop  Tucker  to  tell 
me  of  what  he  called  "  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
dramatic  incidents  connected  with  his  life  in  East 
Africa," — the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Bishop 
Hannington.  Bishop  Tucker  has  not  altogether  put 
aside  his  artist's  pencil,  and  has  made  several 
hundred  sketches  when  on  his  episcopal  tramps. 
One  of  these,  reproduced  here,  depicts  the  scene 
where  the  martyr's  remains  were  found. 

"After  Hannington  had  been  speared  in  the 
throat  by  Mwanga's  orders,"  the  Bishop  told  me, 
"his  remains  were  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in 
the  open  air,  till  the  bones  bleached  white.  They 
were  afterwards  gathered  together  and  carried  about 
from  place  to  place  by  his  guide,  who  felt  that  un- 
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less  be  carried  Imck  the  lioily  to  the  chief  wlio  hnd 
assigned  him  tlie  duty  of  guide  he  would  liave  to 
answer  for  it.  At  last  they  reached  Miimia's  village, 
where  they  were  buried  beneath  the  floor  of  a  hut. 

"This  hut  in  course  of  time  fell  down,  and  so 
there  was  a  danger  that  tlie  spot  would  be  neglected 
and  lost  sight  of.  On  my  arrival  in  189i2  I 
inquired  of  the  chief  if  anything  was  known  of  the 
Bishop's  remains,  which  I  heard  had  been  buried. 
At  first  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  them,  but 
afterwards  the  place  was  pointed  out.  I  dug 
for  some  time,  and  eventually  the  remains  were 
recovered.  They  were  then  carried  on  with  me, 
and  were  finally  buried  outside  the  great  Church 
on  Namirembe  Hill,  Uganda." 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  bury  the  body  within 
the  church,  but  it  was  objected  that  the  peojile 
would  say  the  church  was  intended  for  the  wor.ship 
of  the  spirit  of  the  departed  BishoiJ,  just  as  they 
went  to  their  tomb-houses  to  worship  their  deceased 
chiefs.  The  grave  was  therefore  made  outside  the 
church. 

Mwanga  was  present  at  the  service  over  liis 
victim,  and  gave  the  Bishop  to  understand  that  he 
felt  very  sorry  for  the  murder,  but  pleaded  that  the 
deed  had  been  done  in  ignorance  :  he  wished  to  be 
present  to  prove  his  sincerity. 

This  Church  of  St.  Paul  on  Namirembe  Hill  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  churches  in  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  the  cathedral  of  Uganda — but  it  is 
uni(iue  of  its  ki]id.     Our  sketches  of  this  building 


are  reproduced  from  Mr.  Ashe's  wonderful  book. 
Chronicles  of  Uganda,  and  the  interior  view  gives 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Ashe  says  that  the  roof  of  the  church  is  a 
framework  of  the  reed  -  like  grass  called  muli, 
supported  by  some  three  hundred  pillars,  each 
pillar  being  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  is  thatched 
with  strong  grass,  and  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
verandah  over  the  walls,  which  are  of  fine  white 
stems  of  the  reed-like  grass  laced  vertically  side  by 
side,  and  fastened  longitudinally  to  bands  of  reeds. 
The  walls  are  double,  the  liollow  space  between 
being  filled  up  with  grass.  The  pillars  inside  rui* 
in  rows  about  six  feet  apart. 

The  building  is  some  hundred  and  forty  feet 
in  length  by  seventy  broad,  and  about  forty  feet 
high  along  the  ridge,  sloping  down  to  some  six 
or  seven  feet.  This  wonderful  church  will  hold 
about  four  thousand  people.  There  are  no  pews,  and 
the  seats  are  to  be  found  on  the  floor.  Collections 
take  the  shape  of  shells,  sugar-cane,  corn,  bananas, 
and  fowls,  which  are  more  useful  than  the  buttons 
of  which  a  Hampstead  vicar  complained  the  other 
day. 

The  last  time  Bishop  Tucker  was  present  in  this 
great  Church  it  was  crowded.  The  service  lasted 
for  five  hours,  but  at  the  end  of  three  it  was 
evident  that  fever  was  upon  him,  and  it  was  with 
aching  head,  back,  and  limbs,  that  he  pronounced 
the  benediction.  At  this  service  five  native  deacon.* 
and  three  native  priests  were  ordained,  and  twenty- 
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two  lay  readers  were  set  apart 
for  special  work.  These  men 
are  all  to  be  supported  by  the 
native  Church.  Plight  other 
young  men  are  also  being 
trained  for  ordination. 

Bishop  Tucker  is  eagerly 
looking  for  young  men  who 
will  train  the  native  teachers. 
Ho  wants  men  of  ability,  who 
will  give  themselves  up  to  the 
work  thoroughly,  who  can 
organise  work  and  supervise 
it.  The  work  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  for 
white  missionaries  to  instruct 
the  many  candidates  for  bap- 
tism— this  is  all  dune  by  native 
teachers.  But  the  missionaries 
afterwards  examine  the  candi- 
dates. 

The  native  Church  of 
Uganda  is  very  democratic. 
"  When  some  years  ago,"  said 
Bishop  Tucker,  "the  mission- 
aries were  driven  out  of  the 
country,  the  native  Christians 
suggested  that  twelve  senior 
members  of  their  body  should 
be  chosen  as  a  council  to  govern 
the  Church  during  the  mission- 
aries' absence.  That  council  is 
still  the  governing  body  of  the 
Church."  Itadministers  Church 
funds,  it  sends  out  Church 
teachers,  it  presents  candidates 
for  ordination  to  the  Bishop, 
aud  holds  itself  responsible  for 
their  maintenance.  It  exer- 
cises its  functions  in  siich  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  faculty 

of  governing  is  one  of   the  characteristics  of   the 
native  Christian  Church. 

I  asked  Bi-shop  Tucker  if  lie  noticed  any  great 
difference  between  the  Christians  of  Uganda  and 
those  at  home. 

"The  chief  difference,"  he  replied,  "is  that  the 
people  of  Uganda  make  the  Scriptures  their 
constant  study.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  the  only  book  they  have,  and  also  from 
their  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  I 
remember  a  young  man  who  one  day  was  lying 
down  in  the  verandah  of  my  house  reading  the 
Kew  Testament.  Every  now  and  again  he  would 
look  up  from  the  book  and  burst  out,  '  Oh,  this 
book  !  oh,  this  book  !  '  as  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  with  its  contents.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  0.\ford  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  into  Luganda,  and  are  now 
being  sent  up  country. 
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"  In  a  very  simple  way,  too,  the  Uganda  Christians 
order  their  lives  according  to  the  gospel.  A  little 
while  ago  a  man  was  to  be  baptized,  and  the  day 
was  fixed.  Just  before,  the  order  came  that  he  was 
to  go  and  work  for  the  king.  This  placed  him  in 
a  great  difficulty.  'God,'  he  said,  'is  calling  me 
to  be  baptized,  and  the  king  is  calling  me  to  work 
for  him.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  think  I  must  obey 
God  rather  than  man.'  So  he  waited  till  he  was 
baptized,  and  then  he  said,  '  Now  I  have  rendered 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  will  render 
to  Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.'  Then  he 
started  to  go  to  the  king." 

Here  is  another  piece  of  practical  Christianity  of 
which  the  Bishop  told  me.  A  man  was  brought 
before  the  king  and  charged  with  wronging  his 
neighbour.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  ordered  to 
pay  so  many  sheep  and  goats  and  so  many  women. 
On  this  a  Christian  chief  arose  in  the  council  and 
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said,  "  We  are  Christian  people.  We  are  willing  to 
give  sheep  and  cattle  when  we  have  done  wrong, 
but  not  human  beings."  The  king  saw  the  point, 
and  ordered  more  cattle  to  be  given  instead. 

"The  Buganda  display  a  very  fine  missionary 
spirit,"  continued  the  Bishop.  "  On  all  sides  they 
are  going  out  and  evangelising  their  fellow-country- 
men. This  is  the  most  promising  feature  with 
respect  to  the  future  evangelisation  of  Africa.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  things  that  has  happened 
lately  has  been  the  founding  of  a  station  at  Toro. 
This  is  in  the  great  mountain  range  of  Euwenzori, 
the  snow-capped  mountain  which  was  only  dis- 
covered by  Stanley  eight  years  ago.  Now  there 
are  one  thousand  readers  among  these  people. 
They  have  only  just  been  brought  out  of  the 
darkness  of  ages,  and  yet,  wonderful  to  say,  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read  and  write." 

"  Like  most  Africans,"  the  Bishop  says,  "  the 
Buganda  are  very  eloquent  as  preachers.  Some  of 
them  show  great  originality  in  making  use  of 
figures  of  speech.  Sometimes  it  is  very  striking  to 
see  them  get  up  in  a  pulpit  and  hold  a  congregation 
for  the  best  part  of  an  liour  with  sustained  energy 
and  many  intonations  of  voice  betokening  zeal  and 
fervour.  There  is  nothing  at  all  grotesque  in  their 
manner,  but  much  of  dignity.  These  native 
preachers  do  not  wear  European  dress,  but  content 
themselves  with  the  embugu,  or  bark  cloth,  for 
which  the  Buganda  are  famous.  Or  they  wear  a 
white  full  garment.  This  is  becoming  very  general 
among  Christians." 

Lubari  worship,  the  old 
religion  of  the  people,  is 
dying  out.  It  was  a  spirit 
worship — the  spirit  being 
Lubari,  the  spirit  of  the 
Nyanza.  The  worship 
consisted  of  a  very  elab- 
orate system  of  sacrifices 
with  the  idea  of  propitia- 
tion, and  the  ecclesiastical 
system  was  a  very  com- 
plicated one. 

Here  are  a  few  more  of 
the  many  interesting  facts 
about  L'ganda  which  the 
Bishop  gave  me. 

The  dates  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  lives  of  the  people  are  reckoned 
from  the  visits  of  great  travellers,  such  as  Speke, 
Stanley,  Emin  Pasha,  and  Baker,  and  by  such-like 
incidents. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  people  that  their 
founder  was  one  Knitu — who  was  a  man  from  the 
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north.  When  he  came,  he  brought  a  great  book 
with  him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  now 
known.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  find  among  these 
people  much  in  common  with  the  Jews.  In  the  old 
capital  of  the  country  the  seventh  day  was  kept ;  and 
many  of  the  old  Jewish  ceremonies  are  still  observed, 
such  as  the  purification  of  women  and  circumcision. 
The  cultivation  of  the  country  is  mainly  done  by 
the  women.  The  men  are  house-builders,  black- 
smiths, brass-workers,  and  basket-makers.  "  My 
e.xperience  of  the  African,"  said  the  Bishop,  "is  that 
he  will  work  well  when  free,  but  that  under  slavery 
he  will  not  work  at  all.'' 

Uganda  is  governed  l)y  ten  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
is  master  of  a  province.  They  all  hold  their 
provinces  from  the  king  on  a  service  tenure.  Under 
them,  again,  are  smaller  chiefs — in  fact,  the  sj'stem 
is  not  unlike  our  old  feudal  system. 

When  Bishop  Tucker  was  holding  his  last  great 
service  in  St.  Paul's,  Uganda,  he  felt  the  fever  upon 
him,  as  I  have  already  said.  "  On  the  whole,  I  have 
had  extraordinarily  good  health,"  he  says  ;  "but  in 
coming  down  country  this  last  time  the  water  holes 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  I  was  obliged 
very  often  to  drink  water  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
which  induced  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which  came 
on  when  I  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast.  I  had  to  be  carried  for  about  six  days,  and 
eventually  reached  Zanzibar.  I  went  to  the  hospital 
of  the  Universities  Mission,  where  I  was  treated  with 
much  kindness.  I  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
of  the  bombardment." 

The  main  object  of  the 
Bishop's  present  visit  to 
England  is  to  take  steps 
for  the  division  of  his 
enormous  diocese,  which 
has  grown  far  too  big  for 
one  man's  supervision  ; 
for  when  the  Bishop  is  at 
Uganda  he  is  separated 
from  the  coast  portion  of 
his  diocese,  and  vice  versil. 
The  Bishop  will  attend 
the  Lambeth  Conference, 
and  after  that  will  return 
to  his  work,  which  has 
already  had  such  wonder- 
ful results. 
The  "open  sore,"  which  so  troubled  the  heart 
of  the  great  Livingstone,  is  being  healed,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  people  of  LTganda  themselves 
are  going  out  preaching  the  good  news  to  the 
healing  of  the  nations  of  Africa. 

P.  L.  P. 
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"  The  Ideal  Young  Men's  Society  "  is  the  title  of 
a  very  bright  and  useful  paper,  by  the  Rev.  Dinsdale 
T.  Young,  in  The  Home  Mcssenijer  for  June.  This 
number  also  contains  a  fullv  illustrated  article  on 


"The  Queen's  Homes,"  a  paper  by  Rev.  F.  B. 
Jleyer  "  On  Doing  a  Good  Day's  Work,"  a  story  by 
Joseph  Hocking,  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  and  other  articles  by  well-known  writers. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  REID  HOWATT. 


IV.— STUMBLING  AND  STAMMERING. 


Balaam  is  now  in  tlie  camp  of  the  Moabites. 
When  Bahik  reproaches  liim  for  not  coming  sooner, 
how  beautiful  is  his  reply  !  "  Lo,  I  am  come  unto 
thee  :  have  I  now  any  power  to  say  anything  at 
all  ?  the  word  that  God  putteth  in  my  mouth, 
that  shall  I  speak."  These  be  goodly  words, 
but  thf  man  protests  too  much.  Balaam  has  sold 
himself,  yet,  like  Judas,  is  hating  the  very  bribe 
which  has  lured  him. 

The  scene  which  follows  is  like  a  first  rude 
sketch  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness, 
with  Balak  for  the  Tempter  and  Balaam  for  the 
Tempted.  High  ground  is  chosen,  from  which 
the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  camp  might  be  seen. 
This  would  give  belter  scope  for  the  power  of 
the  "  evil  eye."  Sacrifices,  in  perfect  order  and  kind, 
must  next  be  oflVred,  and  Balaam  does  not  fail  to 
remind  God  that  this  has  been  done,  the  sub-thought 
l)eiiigthat,  having  done  so  much  for  God,  would  not 
God  now  do  something  for  him  !  It  is  the  old,  old 
bargain  spirit :  "  We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed 
Thee  ;  what  shall  we  have,  therefore  ?  " 

As  Balak  and  his  priaces  wait  Balaam's  return 
from  his  lonely  communing  with  God  in  the  high 
place,  they  are  confident  of  success  :  the  seer  has 
come,  the  sacrifices  have  been  prepared,  Israel 
must  now  be  cursed  ! 

To  their  consternation,  Balaam  utters  words  of 
lilessing  1  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  Is  it 
an  act  of  courage  on  Balaam's  part,  or  is  it  a  mere 
bid  for  a  greater  reward  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  When 
you  can  hold  water  in  your  fist,  you  may  hope  to 
understand  the  heart  of  the  backslider  and  the 
unstable  man.  Giving  Balaam  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  his  action  now  may  be  the  sudden  upheaval 
of  his  older  and  better  spirit.  It  is  not  easy  to 
obliterate  early  convictions  ;  the  habits  of  years 
will  break  through  the  thickest  temptations,  and 
theie  will  be  many  a  sudden  change  of  front  such 
as  shall  baflle  the  bystander  and  the  historian  to 
account  for.  It  has  puzzled  you,  has  it  not  ?  to 
hear  of  kind  deeds  done  by  the  harsh,  good  words 
spoken  by  the  bad,  or  honest  things  done  by  the 
deceitful,  and  you  have  been  tempted  to  brush 
these  aside  as  inconsistent  impossibilities.  That  is 
a  mistake  :  as  \eins  of  gold  are  to  be  found  in 
the  coarsest  and  blackest  rocks,  so  streaks  of  older, 
better  thoughts  and  ways  will  force  themselves 
through  the  very  worst  of  lives.  A  generous  heart, 
however  illiterate,  will  understand  such  inconsist- 
encies when  they  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  mere  historian  who  is  bent  on  reducing 
human  nature  to  some  stern  logical  sequence. 


His  opening  prediction  is  concerning  the  separate- 
ness  of  Israel  from  all  other  peoples.  This  has  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Whether,  in  his  rapture,  he 
saw  farther  down  the  centuries  than  has  been 
granted  us  to  see,  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  saw  enough 
to  bring  the  ejaculation  to  his  lips  :  "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his."  This  pious  wish  has  been  uttered  by 
many  since,  who,  like  Balaam  himself,  have  over- 
looked the  need  for  living  the  life  of  the  righteous 
if  we  would  die  his  death. 

Balak  is  enraged,  but,  king  though  he  is,  feels  his 
impotence  to  control  the  spirit  that  is  in  man — and 
Balaam  astutely  throws  all  the  blame  on  God  ! 
Neither  Balaam  nor  Balak,  however,  is  going  to  be 
deterred  by  one  failure.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  site  which  had  been 
selected,  or  the  formalities  of  the  sacrifices  ;  they 
would  try  it  all  over  again  on  another  spot. 

So  they  move  from  place  to  place,  like  children 
who  think  they  can  master  their  tasks  better  by 
moving  from  one  room  to  another.  We  smile  at  all 
this,  of  course,  but  the  smile  too  often  reflects  on  our- 
selves. Have  you  not  had  your  dreams  that  you 
could  worship  God  better  in  some  grand  cathedral, 
with  the  tremulous  roll  of  the  organ  pulsing  through 
the  dim  air,  and  the  lofty,  silent  fanes  rai-sing  great 
thoughts  in  your  mind  ;  or,  that  you  could  live  a 
better  life  if  you  were  in  some  other  land  or  place 
than  that  in  which  you  are  actually  situated  1 
What  is  all  this  but  the  crude  mistake  of  Balaam 
and  Balak  repeated — the  trust  in  outward  circum- 
stances rather  than  in  the  inward  purpose  to  put 
your  heart  right  with  the  Lord  ?  Can  you,  with  all 
your  thinking  thus,  escape  from  yourself  1 

Balaam  has  at  len<.;th  to  acknowledge  that  all  his 
enchantments  against  Israel  are  vain,  that  their 
King  is  in  their  camp,  that  their  ultimate  victory  is 
as  certain  as  that  of  a  lion  with  its  prey  under  its 
foot,  yet  he  yields  to  Balak  again,  and  they  seek  out 
a  new  spot  for  another  attempt  to  bring  the  Lord  on 
their  side  rather  than  bring  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  poor,  sad,  pitiful  theology  which 
is  robbed  of  all  meaning  by  a  wrong  heart. 

The  root- wrong  in  both  Balaam  and  Balak  now  is 
tlie  folly  of  trying  to  change  places  with  God.  If 
they  had  had  their  will,  and  could  have  changed 
God  from  His  great  purpose  by  such  arts  as  they 
employed,  God  would  have  been  their  Servant  :  they 
would  have  been  His  masters.  In  the  light  of  all 
that  man  would  have  done  if  he  could,  what  call  we 
have  to  praise  God  tliat  His  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory  ! 
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Uhapter  I. 
I  HAD  held  tlie  living  of  one  of  the  poorest  parishes 
in  Manchester  for  nearly  nine  years  when  my 
health  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  and 
feeling  that  I  could  not  much  longer  bear  the  strain 
of  ministering  to  my  large  and  densely-populated 
parish,  I  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Flossbur}', 
offered  to  me  by  Sir  Travers  Plynidell,  the  patron. 

Flossbury  is  a  village  of  about  eight  hundred 
souls  on  the  borders  of  Derby  and  Stafford,  within 
easy  distance  of  Dovedale  and  the  romantic  and 
beautiful  spots  with  which  that  part  of  the  Peak 
district  is  so  richly  endowed.  It  was  at  Flossbury 
that  the  incidents  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred.  I 
think  my  story  wiU  strike  the  reader  as  quite  as 
sensational  as  many  of  the  marvels  of  the  melo- 
dramatic stage. 

My  appointment  to  the  living  had  been  totally 
unexpected,  and  seemed  to  me  a  little  romance  in 
my  own  life.  At  Cambridge  I  had  been  honoured 
by  the  friendsliip  of  Seaton  Plj'mdell,  the  only  son 
of  Sir  Travers  Plymdell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Flossbury 
Hall.  Seaton  was  one  of  the  best  young  fellows  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  know — full  of  life  and  fun,  but 
of  splendid  abilities  and  serious  purpose.  We  had 
been  lirought  together  by  a  common  enthusiasm  for 
social  reform.  The  times  were  out  of  joint,  we  felt, 
and  we  wrote  and  talked  as  if  the  future  of  England 
depended  solely  on  us.  I  really  loved  him,  and  we 
became  the  closest  of  friends.  He  took  me  to  his 
father's  town  house,  and  it  was  agreed  I  should 
spend  the  next  vacation  with  him  at  Flossbury 
Hall  ;  but  circumstances  prevented  it. 

Seaton,  I  could  see,  was  almost  eveiything  in  his 

'  father's  eyes,  and  I  was  glad  to  note  that,  unlike 

many  idolised   children,  he   revered   his  father  as 

the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  and  thought  of  him  in 

everything. 

Plymdell  left  Cambridge  at  the  same  time  as 
myself,  and  we  arranged  to  go  for  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  together,  two  months  later.  But  about 
six  weeks  after  we  parted,  I  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  and  grieved  to  heai'  that  my  friend  had  met 
his  death  in  Scotland  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun. 

I  at  once  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
father,  but  it  was  never  answered.  The  funeral 
was  quite  private,  and  as  I  received  no  invitation  to 
attend,  I  did  not  care  to  intrude  on  the  father's 
grief.  I  heard  that  he  was  quite  prostrated,  and 
could  see  nobody.  He  seemed  completely  broken, 
and  for  a  time  was  seriously  ill.  As  soon  as  he 
could,  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  Commons, 
and  retired  to  Flossbury,  where  he  lived  in  the 
strictest  seclusion,  and  for  twelve  years  I  heard 
nothing  of  him.  It  was  therefore,  as  the  reader 
may  imagine,   with   the   greatest  surprise   that    I 


received  a  letter  from  him,  nearly  fifteen  years 
after  his  son's  death,  offering  me  the  living  of 
Flossbury.  Sir  Travers  was  ever  the  courteous 
gentleman,  and  he  intimated  that  I  should  be  doing 
him  the  greatest  of  favours  by  accepting  the 
appointment.  He  had  not  forgotten  me,  he  went 
on  to  say,  and  had  watched  my  career  with  great 
interest.  In  conclusion,  he  apologised  for  never 
writing  to  me,  but  for  a  long  time  he  had  not  been 
able  to  bear  anything  that  reminded  him  of  liis 
dear  son.  Time,  however,  had  softened  the  blow, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  near  him  one  whom 
his  son  had  loved. 

I  went  to  Flossbury,  and  had  an  interview  with 
the  Baronet.  The  result  was  that  I  accepted  the 
living,  and  in  a  short  time  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  father,  as  I  had  been  of  the  son. 

Sir  Travers  was  extremely  wealthy,  and  his  heir 
was  liis  nejihew,  Oscar  Plj-mdell,  his  brother's  son. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  the  parish,  Oscar  came 
to  the  Hall  on  a  short  visit  to  his  uncle.  In  char- 
acter and  training  he  was  poles  asunder  from  his 
dead  cousin,  and  I  could  see  the  Baronet  was  surely 
disappointed  in  him.  "  He  is  not  like  my  boy, 
Adamson,"  he  said,  with  asigh.  "  But  then,  Seaton 
was  a  boy  in  a  million.  TWe  sh^H  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  char- 
acter of  the  heir,  and  I  certainh'  was  not  impressed 
in  his  favour.  To  put  it  briefly,  he  was  a  man 
about  town,  with  a  microscopical  heart,  and  not  the 
wisest  of  heads  ;  and  though  he  was  all  deference 
and  politeness  in  his  uncle's  presence,  he  spoke  of 
him  behind  his  back  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
referring  to  him  as  "  the  old  fogey,"  "  the  straight- 
laced  Bart.,"  and  in  phrases  more  uncomplimentary 
still. 

I  had  been  at  Flossbury  eighteen  months,  when  a 
great  change  came  over  the  scene.  The  Baronet, 
who  was  over  sixty,  fell  in  love.  It  happened  in 
this  wise. 

Besides  the  Hall,  the  Vicarage,  and  the  doctor's 
house,  there  was  only  one  other  house  of  any  size  in 
the  village.  It  was  a  delightful  rambling  old  place 
close  lo  the  river,  and  called  "  The  Larches."  For 
two  years  it  had  been  tenantless,  but  one  morning 
I  heard  that  it  had  been  taken  for  si.x  months  by 
a  Mrs.  Malton,  the  widow  of  a  Colonel  in  the 
Engineers.  Colonel  Malton  had  served  in  India, 
where  Mrs.  Malton  had  lived  with  him  for  aliout  a 
year,  when  the  climate  proved  too  much  for  hei',  and 
she  was  obliged  to  come  home.  She  was  a  tall, 
dignified  woman  of  forty-five,  and  although  she 
could  not  be  called  handsome,  she  was  well-preserved, 
and  was  a  perfect  lady  in  taste  and  breeding. 

Mrs.  Malton  brought  with  her  her  companion, 
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Miss  Desinain.  iliss  Desinaiu  was  about  thirty,  and 
■one  of  the  most  charming  women  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet.  She  was  beautiful,  certainly, 
but  Iier  beauty  was  the  least  thing  about  her  that 
compelled  admiration.  Her  grace  and  charm  were 
indescribable,  and  her  acconipli.slimeuts  many.  The 
more  I  knew  of  her,  the  more  I  admired  lier. 

The  two  ladies  came  to  church  the  tirst  Sunday 
after  their  advent  in  the  village,  and  the  next  day 
1  called  upon  them.  We  soon  became  great  friends, 
and  I  introduced  them  to  Sir  Travers,  never  dream- 
ing what  the  introduction  would  lead  to.  But  before 
he  had  known  them  half  an  hour  I  saw  that  my 
patron  had  begun  to  betray  a  very  warm  interest  in 
Miss  Desmain.  He  invited  them  to  dinner  at  the 
Hall,  he  lent  them  his  horses  and  carriage,  and  I 


was  both  surprised  aud  pleased  to  see  what  a  splendid 
tonic  their  society  was  to  him.  He  seemed  to  have 
thrown  a  dozen  years  off  his  shoulders  as  one  might 
tlirowotf  a  cloak.  Mrs.  Malton  and  I  had  a  talk  on 
the  matter  wlieii  we  saw  that  Sir  Travers'  admiration 
was  fast  ripening  into  \\diole-soiiled  love. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it  for  Ella's  sake,"  Mrs.  Malton 
said.  "She  is  a  thoroughly  good  girl,  as  good  as 
^he  is  clever  and  refined.  Sir  Travers  is  a  fine 
.S]iecimen  of  an  English  gentleman,  but  he  is  not  one 
whit  too  good  for  Ella." 

She  told  me  what  she  knew  of  Mi.ss  Desmain's 
history.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Sydney  doctor, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother  in  a  rail- 
way accident  when  she  was  sixteen.  The  loss  of  his 
wife  broke  her  father's  heart,  and  he  followed  his 
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loved  one  to  the  grave  in  less  than  six  months. 
Ella  was  the  only  child,  and  she  was  left  poorly 
provided  for  —  a  sum  invested  in  Government 
securities  bringing  in  about  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
She  obtained  a  situation  as  governess  in  a  wealthy 
Sydney  family,  who  were  friends  of  Mrs.  Malton. 
Mrs.  Malton  had  paid  a  visit  to  her  friends,  saw 
Miss  Desmain,  and  offered  her  the  j>osition  of  her 
companion  at  a  good  salary,  which  she  gladly 
accepted.  "And  I  have  never  regretted  it,  Mr. 
Adamson,"  she  added.  "  Ella  is  a  daughter  to  me — 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  a  daughter 
of  my  own  like  her." 

A  few  days  later.  Sir  Travers  called  upon  me.  I 
was  amused  to  see  how  embarrassed  he  was  as  he 
spoke  of  the  weather  and  the  affairs  of  the  parish 
for  a  good  half-hour  before  coming  to  the  point. 

"  I  am  come,  AJamson,"  he  said  at  last,  "  for  your 
advice,  or  rather  your  opinion.  I — I  am  thinking 
of  marrying  again." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  said,  with  a  t_iuiet  smile. 

He  stared  in  blank  amazement.  "Why,  who  has 
told  you,  Adamson  ?  Has  Miss — but  there,  how  do 
you  know  ? " 

I  laughed.  "  If  you  think,  Sir  Travers,"  I  said, 
"  that  because  you  are  middle-aged  you  act  more 
circumspectly  than  any  other  man  in  love,  you  are 
mistaken.  Why,  all  of  us  have  seen  the  state  of 
your  feelings  for  some  weeks  past.  I  daresay  your 
servants  have  already  resigned  themselves  to  the 
change  a  mistress  will  bring." 

He  stared  again,  blushed,  and  then  broke  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  "  Dear  !  dear  !  Adamson,  it's  never 
been  as  bad  as  that,  surely  ?  I  thought  I  was  too 
old  to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  But  since  you  know, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Do  you  think  it  wrong 
of  me  at  my  age  to  ask  a  girl  like  Miss  Desmain  to 
marry  me  ? " 

"  I  will  answer  you  quite  frankly,  Sir  Travers," 
I  said.  "You  are  sixty-one,  but  I  believe  you  are 
as  sound  and  active  as  many  men  at  forty,  and  so  I 
do  not  think  it  wrong  of  you.  Nor  could  you  have 
made  a  better  choice,  if  I  am  any  judge.  Miss 
Desmain  is  worthy  of  you.  Sir  Travers,  and  will 
adorn  even  such  a  position  as  mistress  of  Flossbury 
Hall.  And  what  is  more,  I  believe  she  loves  you — 
that  is,  if  appearances  count  for  anything." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Adamson?"  he  said  in  a 
state  of  glad  excitement.  "  I  was  afraid  it  would 
be  almost  an  insult  to  ask  her  at  my  age.  I  have 
pictured  her  driving  me  out  of  her  presence  with 
contemptuous  laughter." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  need  be  afraid,"  I  said.  He  shook  hands 
with  me  and  went  off  with  a  light  step,  five 
years  younger  than  when  he  had  entered  my 
study. 

He  called  again  the  same  evening  between  ten  and 
eleven.  "  Excuse  me,  Adamson,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
felt  I  must  call.     You  can  congratulate  me." 


"  And  that  I  do  heartily,"  said  I.  "  I  wish  you 
all  happiness  and  many  years  to  enjoy  it." 

"  I  liad  to  plead  hard,  Adamson,  before  she  would 
consent.  She  was  not  fit  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
Hall,  and  a  hundred  excuses  of  that  kind.  But 
when  I  heard  from  her  own  sweet  lips  that  she 
loved  me,  excuses  were  of  no  avail.  She  is  a  lady 
in  everything — goodness,  beauty,  purity.  I  wish  I 
were  worthy  of  her." 

"  There  is  one  person  who  will  not  be  pleased  at 
the  marriage,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  know,"  said  Sir  Travers,  the  happy  light  dying 
for  the  moment  out  of  his  eyes.  "  But  he  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  Adamson — that  is,  justly. 
I  sliall  settle  twenty  thousand  ]iounds  on  him  in  my 
will,  and  I  shall  continue  his  present  allowance  of 
eight  hundred  a  year.     He  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

"  Certainly.     I  call  it  princely  generosity." 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  came  at  once  from 
town  when  he  heard  of  the  engagement,  and  though 
he  was  afraid  to  say  much  to  his  uncle,  he  did  not 
fail  to  let  other  people  know  his  opinions  on  the 
matter.  One  of  the  first  persons  to  hear  his  views 
was  myself.  I  had  heard  of  this  foolery  of  his 
uncle's,  he  said,  couldn't  I  influence  him  against 
such  preposterous  absurdity  ?  A  man  of  sixty 
marrying  a  girl  half  Ids  age  !  Had  I  ever  heard 
of  anything  so  ridiculous? 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Plymdell,"  I  said  coldly, 
"  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  Sir  Travers. 
He  has  found  a  wife  worthy  of  him." 

"But  marriage  at  his  age ! "  he  blustered.  "  Do  you 
think  it  your  duty  as  a  clergyman  to  countenance  the 
old  fool  in  making  a  laughing-stock  of  himself  ? " 

"  I  know  no  old  fool,  sir,"  I  said  curtly,  with 
cutting  emphasis  on  the  adjective.  "You  must 
excuse  me  ;  I  am  busy.     Good-morning." 

He  left  me  with  a  scowl  and  a  muttered  oath,  and, 
as  I  was  soon  to  learn,  went  direct  to  see  Ella,  and, 
like  the  cad  he  was,  affronted  her  with  intolerable 
insults  as  a  shaQieless  adventuress.  I  happened  to 
call  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  her  in  great  agitation, 
longing  to  see  Sir  Travers  to  tell  him  she  could  not 
marry  him.  But  after  much  persuasion  from  Mrs. 
Malton  and  myself,  she  became  calmer,  and  when  I 
threatened  to  let  the  Baronet  know  of  his  nephew's 
conduct  she  begged  me  to  refrain,  lest  Sir  Travers 
should  disown  him. 

I  reluctantly  promised,  but  I  went  at  once  to  the 
Hall  to  have  an  interview  with  the  cad. 

"  Mr.  Plymdell,"  I  said,  speaking  very  deliberately, 
"  I  have  heard  of  your  intolerable  insults  to  Miss 
Desmain.  I  should  have  told  Sir  Travers  of  your 
infamous  conduct  had  she  not  begged  me  to  spare 
you.  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  annoy  the 
young  lady  any  further.  Sir  Travers  shall  know  the 
whole,  and  I  hardly  need  to  point  out  the  conse- 
quences to  you.     Good-evening,  sir." 

He  would  have  knocked  me  down  if  he  had  dared, 
but  he  turned  away  with   some  uncomplimentary 
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phrase  about  sneaks  and  toadies.     He  lel't  tlie  next 
nioining  for  town. 

Sir  Travers  told  me  later  in  the  day  that  he  was 
afraid  Oscar  was  iipset,  though  he  had  behaved  very 
well,  and  he  was  sorry  for  the  lad.  I  longed  to 
enlit'hten  him,  but  I  had  "iven  niv  word. 


I 


Chapter  II. 

It  was  now  May,  and  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  the 
end  of  June.  Mrs.  Malton  and  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  amu.sement  in  watching  the  lover-like  devo- 
tion of  the  elderlj'  swain.  It  was  a  genuine  passion, 
and  he  often  came  across  to  the  Vicarage  and  talked 
by  the  hour  of  the  sweet  woman  who  was  so  soon  to 
be  his  wife. 

Great  preparations  were  made,  and  the  wedding 
promised  to  be  a  grand  affair.  Sir  Travers  took  up 
his  residence  with  me,  and  the  Hall  was  given  over 
to  the  decorators.  Ella  protested  against  the 
extravagance,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  A  house 
where  a  man  had  lived  alone  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  the  Baronet  said,  wanted  routing  out  from 
top  to  bottom  before  it  was  fit  for  a  mistress. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived.  It  was  a  gala 
day  in  the  village,  and  everybody  turned  out  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  A  dinner  was  provided  for 
the  adults,  and  a  tea  and  entertainment  for  tlie 
children  :  everybody  in  the  place  should  have 
cause  to  be  glad  with  him,  Sir  Travers  said.  Oscar 
was  of  course  invited,  but  he  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  confined  to  the  house  with  a  feverish  cold,  and 
much  regretted  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  be 
present.  However,  he  sent  his  congratulations  and 
heartiest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  day. 

Xever  shall  I  forget  that  wedding  :  the  scene  is 
branded  on  my  mind,  and  I  sliudder  when  in 
imagination  I  live  again  tlirough  that  terrible  time. 

When  I  entered  the  church  I  saw  it  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  the  villagers  and  their  friends, 
looking  as  happy  as  the  bridegroom  himself.  I 
have  married  some  hundreds  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  but  never  did  a  fairer  bride  stand  before  me 
than  on  that  beautiful  June  morning. 

.  .  .  "Ifany  of  you  knowjust  cause  or  impediment 
why  these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined  together 
in  lioly  matrimony  ye  are  to  declare  it,"  I  read  out, 
and  then  made  the  customary  pause. 

"  I  DO  ;  I  FORBID  THE  MAiiRiAGE,"  came  a  voice 
from  the  far  end  of  the  church,  and  a  man  stepped 
out  into  the  centre  aisle. 

Everybody  turned  in  amazement  and  looked  at 
the  interrupter.  He  was  a  low-browed,  horsey- 
looking  fellow,  of  about  thirty-six,  I  should  say — a 
typical  specimen  of  the  hanger-on  of  the  Turf.  He 
stood  flicking  his  leg  with  a  cane,  the  height  of 
impudence  in  his  expression. 

I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ; 
thev   were   staring   at   the    man    in   the   blankest 


surprise.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  could 
recover  myself  sufficiently  to  address  the  fellow, 
whose  eye  was  travelling  round  the  congregation 
with  a  smile  of  the  utmost  coiuplacency  on  his 
features,  as  if  the  sensation  he  had  caused  had 
touched  his  vanity.  He  met  nothing  but  angry 
faces,  however,  and  I  saw  that  it  needed  but  half  a 
word  for  the  villagers  to  fall  upon  him  in  fury.  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether  the  fellow 
was  drunk  or  no,  but  it  was  my  manifest  duty  to 
Huestion  him  further. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  your  interruption?"  I 
asked  sternly. 

"  Mean  ?  I've  said  it.  Stop  this  marriage.  That 
woman  tliere  is  a  married  woman  already." 

A  sound  of  suppressed  furj'  arose  from  the  on- 
lookers. "If  this  is  true,"  I  said,  angry  at  the  cool 
insolence  of  the  fellow,  "  where  is  her  husband  ? " 

He  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  Well,  I  guess  I  am," 
he  said.  "  Miss  Desmain  she  calls  herself,  eh  ? 
Her  name  happens  to  be  Mrs.  Samuel  Spinner,  and 
I  am  her  lawful  wedded  husband,  Samuel  Spinner." 

There  was  a  horrible  pause  ;  then  Sir  Travers 
stepped  forward,  looking  almost  murderous  in  his 
anger.  "How  dare  you,  you  villain?"  he  cried. 
"  Regone  !     Ella,  do  you  know  this  man  ? " 

Miss  Desmain  was  frightfully  pale  and  was 
trembling  violently,  but  she  looked  up  into  the 
Baronet's  eyes  with  unfiincliing  candour.  "  I  have 
never  seen  him  before,  Travers.     Send  him  away." 

The  man  slapped  his  thigh  and  laughed.  "  Well 
done,  old  girl ! "  he  cried.  "  You  were  always  a  good 
actress,  I  know.  I'm  deuced  sorry  to  spoil  sport ; 
but  you  shouldn't  have  left  me,  love,  like  you  did. 
You  ought  to  be  thankful  I've  come  and  kept  you 
from  bigamy  :  you  might  have  been  sure  I  should 
turn  up  some  time  or  other." 

Sir  Travers  stood  trembling  in  impotent  rage. 
"  It's  a  lie  !  "  he  thundered.  "  Tell  me  it's  a  lie,  my 
love." 

"  I  never  saw  the  man  before,"  Miss  Desmain 
answered  faintly,  but  still  looking  him  steadily  in 
the  face.     "  Send  him  away,  Travers." 

"  Oh,  very  w-ell,"  said  the  fellow, — "bigamy,  if  you 
like.     But  you  have  been  warned." 

"  Sir  Travers  and  Miss  Desmain,  and  you,  sir,"  I 
said  atja.st,  to  cut  the  horrible  scene  short,  "come 
with  me  to  the  vestry."  And  without  waiting  for  a 
]-eply,  I  led  the  way. 

"Give  an  account  of  yourself,  my  man,"  I  said,  as 
soon  as  the  four  of  us  were  shut  in  the  vestry. 

"  Oh,  there  ain't  much  of  a  yarn,"  he  .said  in  a  care- 
less tone.  "  I  married  her  in  Sydney,  at  St. 
il  ichael's  Church,  about  twelve  years  ago.  She  lived 
with  me  about  six  months,  and  then  ran  away  with 
a  Yankee  gent  who  was  yachting  out  there.  She 
always  was  ladylike — and  a  good  liar.  She  will 
deny  it,  but  this'll  prove  it,"  handing  me  a  certifi- 
cate, which  recorded  the  marriage  of  Samuel 
Spinner  to  Emma  Strange,  aged  eigliteen. 
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"  1  dou't  know  him  :  I  have  never  seen  him 
lie  fore.  Oh,  Travers,  Travers,  Travers  1 "  and  the 
poor  girl  fainted. 

I  dared  not  leave  Sir  Travers  alone  with  the  man, 
so  I  asked  the  former  to  fetch  Mrs.  Malton  in  to 
attend  to  the  poor  girl.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
I  let  the  man  ont  of  the  vestry  door,  hoping  that 
none  of  the  villagers  might  see  him  as  he  left  the 
church.  "Go,"  I  said  to  him.  "I  will  come  to 
the  Plymdell  Arms  presently  and  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  your  story.  And  if  3'ou  value  your  life,  I 
should  advise  you  to  keep  quiet." 

"  The  marriage  cannot  go  on,  Sir  Travers,"  I  said 
to  the  Baronet  as  soon  as  he  returned.  "The 
fellow  is  lying,  I  am  certain  ;  but  I  dare  not  iierform 
the  ceremony  at  present." 

"Yes,"  he  cried.  "See,  does  .she  look  guilty? 
Let  her  be  taken  home  in  my  carriage.  Poor  Ella  ! 
poor  Ella !  "  and  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it, 
wliile  the  tears  rolled  down  liis  face. 

I  went  back  to  the  church  and  quietly  announced 
to  the  jieople  that  I  believed  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  but  the  marriage  ^^"ould  have  to  be  postponed 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  asked  them  out  of  respect  for 
their  landlord  to  disperse  quietly.  "The  man 
who  interrupted  us,"  I  continued,  "  is  gone,  at 
my  request,  to  the  Plymdell  Arms.  Anyone  who 
molests  him  will  be  doing  the  gi'eatest  injury  to  Sir 
Travers." 

I  followed  at  once  to  "  The  Larches."  Sir  Travers 
was  in  a  fearful  state  of  anger  and  grief.  "Sir 
Travers,"  I  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe  this  story.  Will  you  leave  the  matter  in 
my  hands  ?  Please  God,  we  shall  soon  see  the 
matter  righted." 

He  took  my  hand.  "  Thank  you,  Adamson  ;  I 
will  leave  it  to  you.  But  that  scoundrel — that 
scoundrel  ! " 

Miss  Desmain  had  recovered  from  her  fainting 
fit,  but  looked  like  one  who  had  gone  through  a  long 
illness.  "Oh,  Mr.  Adamson,"  she  said,  "tell  me 
frankly,  do  you  Iselieve  this  horrible  story  V 

"  I  do  not,"  I  said  emphatically. 

"I  never  saw  the  man  before.  I  know  nothing 
of  him  at  all.  I  could  not  realise  at  first  that  it 
was  I  he  meant.  Poor  Travers  !  What  a  scandal 
for  a  proud  man  like  him  '.  Do  yon  think  that  he 
mistook  me  for  someone  else  ?  " 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  as  yet.  Miss  Desmain.  Sir 
Travers  believes  in  you,  we  all  believe  in  you,  and 
you  must  calm  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Desmain,  for 
Sir  Travers'  sake.  G.od  will  surely  see  you  righted. 
Sir  Travers  has  left  the  matter  in  my  hands.  Take 
heart  and  trust  in  God." 

I  went  to  the  inn  and  .saw  Spinner,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  inn  parlour  irtOodily  smoking  a  cigar.  The 
landlord,  who  had  been  present  in  church,  had  refused 
to  supply  him  with  any  refreshment. 

"  I  have  come  to  hear  your  story,"  I  said  shortly. 

"How  many  more  times?"  he   grumliled  ;   but. 


nevertheless,  he  went  over  what  he  had  said  in  th& 
vestr}-. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  since  ? "  I  asked. 

"That's  my  business,"  he  answered,  with  an 
impudent  grin.  "  What  matters  is  that  yonder 
woman  is  my  wife." 

"How  did  you  know  .she  was  in  England  and 
likely  to  be  married  ?  ' 

"That's  my  business  again.  At  any  rate, . I  did 
know,  as  you  see." 

"Why  did  you  not  come  forward  before  ?" 

"  Thought  it  would  add  to  the  eft'ect  if  done  at 
the  right  moment,"  he  replied,  with  a  grin.  "  Being 
a  decent  actress  herself,  I  thought  Emma  would 
appreciate  it.  I'll  just  trouble  you  to  see  that  this 
confounded  old  landlord  supplies  me  with  something 
to  drink.     I'm  as  dry  as  a  bone." 

I  rose.  "Give  me  your  address,"'  I  said.  "And 
for  your  own  safety  I  should  advise  you  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  earliest  train.  Sir  Travers 
Plymdell  is  greatly  respected  here,  and  there  might 
be  trouble,"  I  ad<lfd  significantly. 

"  I  shall  go  when  I'm  read}',"  he  said  impudently  ;. 
but  I  saw  that  the  hint  had  made  him  uncomfortable. 
He  left  by  the  first  train  to  town. 

On  my  way  home  I  had  resolved  on  my  course  of 
action.  I  had  my  trap  prepared  and  drove  off  tO' 
Rixton,  whence  I  could  catch  the  express  to  Euston,. 
and  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Pell,  a  private  inquiry 
agent,  whom  I  knew  by  repute,  to  meet  me  there. 
Sale,  our  Flossbury  stationmaster,  liad  promised  to 
telegraph  to  me  at  Euston  at  what  liour  and  Ijy  what 
train  Spinner  left. 

On  my  journey  up  to  town  I  had  ample  time  for 
reflection.  I  considered  the  matter  from  all  joints 
of  view,  but  I  could  only  come  to  one  conclusion. 

I  reached  Euston  shortly  after  four,  and  found  a» 
telegram  from  Flossbury,  and  also  Mr.  Pell  awaiting, 
me.  Spinner,  the  telegram  said,  had  left  Flosslniry 
by  the  slow  train,  due  in  Euston  at  six-thirty. 

As  succinctly  as  I  could,  I  gave  Pell  an  account 
of  tlie  aflair.  "  I  want  you  to  find  out  what  you  cau' 
about  this  fellow,"  I  said.  "  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  wait  here  with  me,  so  that  I  can  point  him 
out  to  you." 

Pell  agreed,  and  we  went  into  the  hotel  and  had 
dinner  together.  Pell  cross-examined  me  closely, 
and  then  asked  me  my  opinion. 

"I  would  rather  not  give  it  at  this  stage,"  I  said  ;. 
"but  after  what  I  have  told  you  of  Oscar  Plymdell, 
I  want  you  to  try  to  discover  if  this  Spinner  and 
he  are  acquainted. ' 

Pell  laughed.  "  Well  done  !"  he  said.  "If  we  are 
to  act  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  truth  of  the  girl's 
story,  that  is  the  fir.st  thing  to  be  done." 

"I  believe  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  I  re- 
joined. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Pell, — "  always  provided  that 
Spinner  is  lying." 

We  went  on  the  platform  again  and  awaited  the 
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incoming  train.  It  steamed  in  a  few  minutes  late, 
and  Sj^inner  alij^hted. 

He  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  bargaining  with  a 
cabman,  wliicli  made  it  an  easy  matter  for  me  to 
point  him  out  to  Pell.  The  detective  gave  a  low 
chuckle.  "Is  that  the  fellow?"  he  whispered. 
"This  is  indeed  fortunate.  Why,  I  know  Mr. 
Spinner,  alias  Ride,  quite  well.  Connected  with  a 
Turf  scandal  I  had  to  investigate  last  year,  in  which 
he  was  the  dirty  tool  of  dirty  hands.  If  that's  the 
man,  you  may  make  your  mind  easy.  He  would 
cut  a  throat  for  five  pounds,  if  he  thought  it  was 
quite  safe.  I  shall  have  some  information  for  you 
in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two.  Go  home 
quite  content — there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  get  at  the 
truth  before  long." 

I  returned  to  Flossbury  by  the  next  train,  but 
reached  it  too  late  to  see  Sir  Travers  that  evening. 
However,  I  called  upon  him  early  the  following 
morning,  and  found  him  looking  utterly  miserable 
and  depressed.  When  I  taxed  him  with  it,  he 
owned  to  being  up  all  night.  "  My  poor,  poor 
girl  !  "  he  said.  "  How  she  has  suffered,  Adamson  ! 
Nothing  will  convince  me  of  the  truth  of. the  fellow's 
storv." 


"  Xor  I,"  I  said  cheerily.  "  But  you  may  cheer 
up.  It  is  a  conspiracy,  I  believe,  which  will  be 
shown  up  in  a  few  days." 

"And  the  conspirators  shall  suffer,  \\\y  friend. 
None  but  an  utter  villain  could  have  liatched  such 
a  plot." 

"Is  the  thing  to  be  carried  through  to  tlie  bitter 
end,  no  matter  who  the  villain  niay  be  V 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  sternly  ;  "  I  will  have  no 
mercy  on  wretches  so  vile.  But  tell  me  what  you 
have  been  doing  ? " 


Chai'ter  III. 

The  next  two  days  I  was  continually  impressing 
on  Sir  Travers  the  importance  of  being  calm, 
admirable  advice  which  I  could  not  follow  myself. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  a  telegram 
came  from  Pell  at  Newmarket  to  say  that  a 
letter  would  reach  me  the  next  morning. 

"  The  case  has  been  very  simple,"  he  wrote. 
"The  acquaintance  of  Plymdell  and  S])inner  is 
well  known  in  certain  circles  that  could  not  be 
called  select.     In   fact.  Spinner   is  a  hanger-on  of 
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the  bright  young  man  who  calls  your  Baronet  uncle. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Plymdell  has  employed 
him  in  dirty  work,  I  find.  Spinner  is  here,  and 
very  flush  of  cash  just  now — Plymdell  is  expected 
this  evening  for  to-morrow's  races.  This  afternoon 
in  an  inn  here  1  saw  Spinner  pull  out  a  handful  of 
gold.  He  was  half  tipsy,  and  was  Ijoasting  that  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on  a  '  pony  '  at  any  time  he  liked. 
In  my  character  of  a  horsey  man  we  have  become 
chums,and  he  has  made  sevei'al  damaging;  admissions. 
His  address  at  present  is  the  'Three  Tuns,'  Xew- 
market.  I  want  you  to  come  here  at  once,  for  I 
hope  to  have  it  out  of  the  fellow  to-day." 

I  at  once  despatched  a  telegram  to  say  that  I  should 
reach  Kewmarket  that  afternoon,  and  after  calling 
on  Miss  Desmain  to  tell  her  I  hoped  to  return  with 
the  villainy  unmasked,  I  went  to  see  Sir  Travers. 

"I  am  going  to  Xewmarket  by  the  next  train," 
I  said,  "to  confront  this  Spinner  and  have  him 
arrested  for  conspiracy,  unless  he  confesses  to  his 
share  in  the  plot.  I  don't  know  whether  you  care 
to  come,  but  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  I  expect  it 
will  be  a  bitter  time  for  you — very  bitter,  if  my 
suspicions  are  correct." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  asked. 

I  thought  it  best  to  tell  him  my  suspicions.  It 
shocked  aud  pained  him  as  greatly  as  I  feared  it 
would.  "  I  will  come,  Adamson,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I 
hope  and  pray  that  you  are  wrong." 

"  I  know  too  much  to  think  that  I  am  wrong,  Sir 
Travers,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Pell  met  us  at  the  station,  and  we  took 
a  room  at  th.e  Albemarle  Hotel.  When  the 
day's  racing  was  over,  I  sent  a  message  to  Mr. 
Spinner  to  say  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him 
immediately.  He  came  in  a  few  minutes,  wearing 
his  usual  look  of  brazen  impudence,  which  changed 
to  astonishment  when  he  found  he  had  walked 
into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pell,  a  police  inspector, 
the  Baronet,  and  myself. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Spinner,"  I  said  pleasantly, 
noting  his  crestfallen  and  troubled  air.  "Please  take 
a  seat." 

He  sat  down  nervously.  I  had  resoh-ed  to  act  on 
the  assumption  that  all  was  discovered,  so  I  said, 
"I  daresay,  Mr.  Spinner,  you  know  that  things 
may  be  made  very  unpleasant  for  you.  For  instance, 
there  is  that  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  inspector. 
"You  will  see  that  a  little  of  the  truth  will  be  best 
on  this  occasion.  Would  you  nund  telling  us  how 
much  Mr.  Plymdell  paid  you  for  the  job  %  " 

Like  most  scoundrels,  he  was  a  coward  at  heatt, 
and  did  not  care  who  was  involved  if  he  could  save 
his  own  skin. 

"Am  1  to  be  let  go  if  I  tell  all  ?  "  he  asked. 


"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  though  you  richly  deserve  penal 
servitude.  Sir  Travers  Plymdell  will  Ibrgive  you 
if  you  tell  the  truth.  But  it  must  be  the  truth,  or 
you  will  walk  out  of  here  in  the  custody  of  that 
gentleman,"  indicating  the  inspector.  "  Now,  then, 
how  much  did  he  give  you  ? " 

"  Sixty  quid  down  and  a  promise  of  five  hundred 

whenhesucceeded  to  the  property,"  he  replied  sullenly. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  marriage  certificate  ? " 

"  It's  mine.     I  married  my  wife  in  Sydney.     That 

put  the  governor  up  to  the  dodge,  and  I  borrowed 

the  lines  from  my  wife." 

"And  you  had  never  seen  Miss  Desmain  before  ?" 
"  No,"  he  said,  more  sullenly. 
"Where   is     Mr.    Plymdell    now?"    asked    Sir 
Travers,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  a  jiathetic  picture  of  dejection  and  grief. 
"  Here,  sir." 
"Here?    Where?" 

"At  the  Heath  Hotel.  He  was  at  the  races 
to-day,  so  I  guess  he's  there  still." 

"  But  I  thought  he  was  ill  in  London?  " 
Spinner  lifted  his  eyebrows  ;  here  was  greenness 
such  as  he  seldom  met  with.     "  It  was  only  a  blind, 
sir.     He's  all  right." 

"Then  you  will  write  a  note  to  him,  saying 
you  want  to  see  him  here  instantly  on  important 
business." 

Spinner  sat  down  and  painfully  scrawled  a  few 
lines,  which  I  took  and  sent  by  a  messenger.  And 
then  we  waited  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  silence. 

Plymdell  came  up  the  stairs  whistling,  and  burst 
into  the  room.  Serious  as  was  the  occasion,  I  was 
near  laughing  outright.  Such  a  ludicrous  look  of 
consternation  and  terror  as  was  on  his  countenance 
is  beyond  description. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  I  began  ;  but  Sir  Trrt\-ers_  rose, 
stern  as  a  judge.  "  No,  sir,  you  will  not  sit  down  in 
my  presence,"  he  said,  in  spite  of  his  anger  speak- 
ing calmly.  "  Your  accomplice  has  confessed. 
Were  3'ou  not  my  brother's  son  yott  should  rest  in 
jail  to-night.  Y'ou  are  a  scoundrel  and  a  villain, 
sir.  The  wrong  to  myself  I  might  have  forgiven, 
but  not  the  wrong  to  an  innocent  lady.  I  shall  not 
withdraw  your  allowance  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  but  after  its  expiration  not  a  penny  shall  you 
have  from  me  again.  Go,  and  may  God  forgive 
you,  and  give  you  a  heart  and  a  conscience." 

I  married  them  early  the  following  week.  A 
happier,  a  more  ideal  married  life  I  have  not  known. 
The  Baronet  lived  until  last  year,  when  he  had  a 
son  old  enough  to  succeed  to  the  title  and  estate, 
and  a  daughter  who  promises  to  be  as  noble  and 
sweet  a  ladv  as  her  mother.  Orjie  Agnus. 
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By  the  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 


I 


The  mi.stake.  which  many  advocates  of  culture 
have  made,  is  that  the}'  limit  it  to  the  sphere  of 
the  intellect.  Culture  has  thus  been  looked  on 
as  a  forcing-ground  for  prigs,  developing  the 
superior  person,  who  is  above  the  sentiments  and 
prejudices  which  move  the  mass  of  men.  Such 
a  man  looks  with  contemptuous  pity  on  the 
ordinary  motives  of  human  action,  the  feelings 
and  passions  and  instincts  and  enthusiasms  of 
the  vulgar  crowd.  He  sits  above  the  tumult, 
and  criticises  in  a  cynical  way ;  professing  to 
make  reason  the  guide  of  life,  while  others  are 
content  with  feeling.  The  need  for  reason,  and 
the  duty  of  thought,  we  have  admitted.  But 
reason  can  also  be  a  will-of-tiie-wisp.  It  can  be 
as  much  the  fruit  of  prejudice  as  even  sentiment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  men  are  not  united  by  reason. 
We  are  not  bound  to  each  other,  as  a  nation,  as 
a  family,  as  a  church,  or  in  any  association  and 
relationship,  by  abstract  principles  of  thought. 
Good  reasons  may  be  found  out  why  it  is  well 
that  we  should  be  so  bound  together,  but  the 
reasons  are  only  an  afterthought,  an  explanation 
of  the  actual  state  of  ati'airs.  All  the  permanent 
relationships  of  life  have  other  sanctions  besides 
reason.  IS'o  association  of  men  can  be  kept 
vital,  and  even  long  kept  together  at  all,  on 
merely  prudential  and  reasonable  grounds.  The 
day  of  trial  would  scatter  it,  as  the  storm  scatters 
an  unbound  bundle  of  sticks.  jMen  are  united 
by  ties  of  blood,  and  brotherhood,  and  common 
faith,  and  common  love.  Xo  church  could  be 
kept  together  for  a  month  on  an  intellectual 
basis.  It  is  bound  by  memory  and  association, 
by  a  faith  that  transcends  reason,  by  sacred 
mysteries,  by  love  and  service  and  worship 
independent  of  the  sanctions  of  logic.  The  cul- 
ture which  neglects  the  facts  and  forces  of  human 
nature  other  than  mental,  is  not  culture  ;  for  it 
is  condemned  by  its  onesidedness.  If  men  were 
isolated  individuals,  there  might  be  excuse  for 
such  narrowness.  But  human  life  is  essentially 
social  :  men  are  developed  only  in  society.  So 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  himself,  cul- 
ture must  be  social  in  its  objects,  and  seek  the 
good  of  others.  And  as  the  great  nexus  of  men 
is  not  the  intellect  but  the  affections,  there  must 
be  room  for  culture  of  the  heart. 

Intellect  in  itself  will  not  ennoble  life.  The 
very  power  of  reason,  without  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  higher  feelings,  would  only 
make  man  a  more  dangerous  brute  than  all  other 
animals.  The  sensual  combined  with  the  in- 
tellectual results  in  the  devilish.  Shakespeare 
draws  such  a  character  for  us  in  lago.  His  selfish 
scheming;  his  accurate  reading  of  theheaits  of 


others  so  that  he  plays  off  skilfully  their  different 
feelings  and  passions  against  each  other ;  his 
treachery  to  friend  and  hypocrisy  to  foe  ;  his 
cold-blooded  policy  in  using  living  men  and 
women  as  pawns  in  his  own  game  ;  his  cynical 
contempt  for  what  he  considers  the  weakness  of 
his  victims,  as  when  after  working  up  Othello  to 
the  climax  of  jealousy  he  sneers,  "  Thus  credu- 
lous fools  are  caught  "  ;  all  these  make  him  per- 
haps the  most  consummate  villain  in  literature, 
lago's  want  of  heart  damns  his  intellect.  And 
it  is  not  a  mere  fancy  picture.  The  world  has 
often  been  cursed  with  such  a  combination  of  the 
sensual  and  the  intellectual.  The  history  of 
almost  every  country  can  give  illustrations  of 
such  men  who  attained  power  by  trampling  on 
the  rights  of  man.  Caesare  Borgia,  the  son  of 
his  unscrupulous  and  only  less  hated  father.  Pope 
Alexander  vi.,  is  such  an  instance  in  the 
renaissance  history  of  Italy.  With  force  of  in- 
tellect cursed  by  selfish  ambition,  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  pictured  by  Macchiavelli  as  a  great  ruler,  he 
because  of  his  very  gifts  made  his  name  a  terror 
and  his  memory  a  shame.  Perfidy,  sacrilege, 
assassination,  vileness  unspeakable,  were  as  his 
daily  food,  till  men  had  to  kill  him  like  a  mad 
dog.  The  mere  stupid  sensualist  lacks  the  power 
to  be  a  world-curse,  though  he  blights  all  he 
touches,  but  when  added  to  that  there  is  the  cold 
selfishness  of  real  mental  power,  he  can  make  his 
name  a  hissing.  Intellect  without  the  affections 
can  create  a  monster.  Conscience  is  needed  to 
regulate  life  :  the  heart  is  needed  to  guide  it. 
Even  when  intellect  is  not  dragged  into  the 
service  of  evil,  if  it  is  without  the  warmth  of 
alfection,  it  is  onl}' 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection — no  more. 

Some  men  for  a  time  seem  to  get  a  clear  brain 
from  a  stifled  heart.  Hardness  of  heart  may 
seem  necessary  for  some  kinds  of  success,  but  it 
is  not  a  success  worth  having.  A  man  with  very 
fine  feelings  perhaps  handicaps  himself  in  the 
attainment  of  some  ambitions,  but  these  ambi- 
tions are  not  the  highest  and  the  best.  The  self- 
seeker  may  carve  out  a  great  career,  may  achieve 
wealth  or  position,  may  astonish  by  his  brilliance 
and  power,  may  make  men  admire  him  and  envy 
him,  but  he  will  not  make  them  love  him.  He 
will  not  grapple  hearts  to  him  as  with  bands  of 
steel  Pity  is  the  gate  to  influence.  The  empire 
over  souls  is  given  not  to  the  clever  but  to  the 
loving,  not  to  those  who  command  our  attention 
liy  their  force  of  brain,  but  to  those  who  touch 
us  with  their   sympathy,  their   devotion,    their 
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sacrifice.  The  true  test  of  art  in  painting  and 
literature  is  not  tliat  it  inspires  wonder  at  its 
cleverness,  but  that  it  inspires  a  large  sense  of 
the  mystery  of  the  world  and  life,  and  a  large 
tolerance  and  pity.  The  world  is  held  in  thrall 
not  by  the  great  conquerors  and  statesmen  and 
financiers,  but  by  the  great  sentimentalists,  the 
jjoets  and  prophets  and  mystics  and  saints.  Men 
are  melted  by  the  example  and  story  of  all  who 
have  lived  and  died  for  men,  who  by  their 
feeling  have  interpreted  the  dumb  desires  and 
speechless  pain  of  the  race.  Even  their  mistakes 
are  forgotten,  as  with  Shelley,  when  we  know  how 
true  these  words  of  his  are  of  himself — 

I  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  else-unlVlt  oiipressions  of  this  earth. 

There  is  a  brilliant  saying  of  Horace  Walpole, 
that  tliis  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think, 
and  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel.  It  is  also  a  true 
saying,  but  only  on  the  surface.  The  comedy 
will  not  last  long ;  it  will  become  a  greater 
tragedy  to  those  who  do  not  feel  ;  for  the  only 
hope  of  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of 
existence  lies  in  the  discoveries  of  the  heart-life, 
and  the  only  permanent  union  among  men  must 
be  found  not  by  logic  but  by  love. 

Now  the  afl'ections,  like  the  other  parts  of 
our  nature,  need  culture.  We  seem  to  expect 
the  life  of  the  heart  to  go  on  of  itself  bj'  what 
we  call  nature.  The  afl'ections  are  natural,  but 
not  more  so  than  physical  or  mental  health  is 
natural.  If  w-e  desire  complete  culture,  we 
must  live  the  life  of  the  heart  consciously  and 
continually,  as  we  live  the  life  of  thought.  Ju.st 
as  the  athlete  must  go  into  training  for  the 
perfection  of  his  bodily  powers,  and  as  the 
scholar  must  give  himself  to  learning  though  the 
flesh  rebels,  so  we  must  set  ourselves  to  cultivate 
the  afl'ections.  How  can  the  heart -life  be 
trained?  The  precepts  are  plain  enough, 
though  the  practice  may  be  difficult.  "  Be  ye 
kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving 
one  another."  The  sentiment  of  kindness  is 
got  by  being  kind.  The  sentiment  of  gentleness 
is  got  by  being  gentle,  by  stopiiing  the  cutting 
word  at  the  teeth  if  you  cannot  stop  it  before, 
by  crushing  down  the  harsh  judgment,  by 
replacing  the  cruel  thought  with  a  tender  one, 
by  persistently  practising  kindness,  by  doing  the 
generous  deed,  by  speaking  the  encouraging  word, 
by  thinking  no  evil.  Some  may  have  no  oppor- 
tunities of  living  the  life  of  thought,  but  all 
have  opportunities  to  live  the  life  of  the  heart, 
by  gentle  courtesy  to  servants  and  dependants, 
by  consideration  for  friends  and  comrades,  by 
doing  something  and  giving  something  to 
alleviate  human  sorrow. 

De  Musset  said  that  most  men  have  in  them 
a  poet  who  dies  young.  All,  the  tragedy  of  that 
early  death,  the  death  of  fine  feeling  and 
generous   emotion !     We    need    continually    to 


replenish  the  heart.  The  fire  dies  out  for  want 
of  fuel.  The  life  of  the  heart  dies  out  for  want 
of  care.  It  is  easy  to  become  cynical,  and  easy 
to  become  hlase.  Selfishness  soon  eats  into 
every  generous  ideal  like  an  acid.  A  cheap 
contempt  comes  easily  when  we  look  to  the 
follies  of  men  rather  than  to  their  sorrows. 
But  contempt  is  a  wrong  to  the  man  despised, 
and  a  wrong  to  human  nature,  and  a  wrong  to 
our  own  selves.  Impatience  with  others,  indigna- 
tion against  them,  if  these  feelings  are  not  the 
fruit  of  love,  are  an  insult  to  our  common 
humanity.  There  is  a  satire,  even  in  the  name 
of  righteousness,  which  is  the  devil's  weapon. 
There  is  an  anger,  even  in  the  cause  of  good, 
which  is  sin.  Charity  disarms  criticism.  It 
softens  the  sight,  because  it  sharpens  the  in- 
sight. It  touches  life  tenderly,  and  looks  on  it 
gently.  We  need  to  bear  and  forbear,  exercise 
patience  and  tolerance  and  pit}'.  We  must 
learn  to  take  the  generous  side  in  all  the  causes 
that  emerge.  Lamartine  called  Christianity 
"  an  insurrection  of  justice  in  favour  of  the 
weak."  If  religion  is  to  be  real  to  us,  we  must 
learn  to  feel,  we  must  cultivate  pure  sentiment, 
we  must  set  to  ourselves  as  a  task  the  culture  of 
the  heart.  The  light  of  generous  enthusiasm 
dies  out  easily  into  the  common  light  of  day. 
The  world's  use  and  wont  soon  enough  deprives 
men  of  passion. 

AVo  are  afraid  of  sentiment.  We  kill  our 
affections  by  hiding  them  even  from  those  we 
love;  we  wait  till  our  friends  die  before  w°  tell 
them  how  much  we  owe  them  ;  the  sweetest 
souls  of  our  households  pass  from  us  before  we 
know  how  we  have  taken  everything  and  given 
nothing.  We  are  afraid  of  sentiment ;  and  for 
want  of  it  we  are  hardening  into  men  of  the 
worlil,  money-grubbers,  materialists,  sensualists. 
We  fear  sentiment ;  and  our  nation  is  rotting 
at  the  heart  for  lack  of  it.  We  deprecate 
passion  ;  and  noble  life  is  dying  because  there 
is  in  our  midst  passion  for  nothing  great.  Every 
true  and  unselfish  passion  purifies.  It  lifts  the 
life  to  a  higher  platform.  Even  the  passion  of 
a  great  sorrow  has  saving  power.  The  life  of 
the  heart  when  jmre  is  a  higher,  not  a  lower  life 
than  the  life  of  thought.  The  culture  of  heart 
does  not  interfere  with  otlier  culture,  but  rather 
gives  it  new  grace,  and  fills  its  incompleteness. 
A  poet  will  have  more  exalted  feelings  and 
exalted  thoughts  at  the  sight  of  the  stars  than  an 
astronomer  with  all  his  science,  if  he  is  a  mere 
observer  and  recorder  of  facts.  There  is  no 
great  thought,  when  it  is  not  transfused  with 
great  feeling.  There  is  no  religion,  even,  where 
the  heart  is  not  touched.  The  great  revelation 
is  that  God  is  Love.  If  He  were  only  wisdom 
and  power  and  justice  and  righteousness,  we 
could  at  the  best  stand  to  Him  in  the  relation 
of  subjects,  but  when  we  know  that  He  is  also 
love  we  can  stand  in  the  relation  of  children. 
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ilatthow  Arnold  detiiied  reliyion  as  morality 
tuuched  with  emotion  (not  a  very  good  defini- 
tion), but  religion  is  at  least  that.  Morality  will 
not  remain  a  permanent  force  in  life,  unless  it  is 
enforced  by  purified  sentiment,  and  by  personal 
love. 

Culture  of  the  heart  implies  restraint.  Reason 
for  one  thing  must  be  used  as  the  ballast  of 
feeling.  Emotion  may  run  to  seed.  We  know 
how  feckless  sympathetic  people  may  be,  and 
how  unreliable  they  oft(!n  are  at  a  pinch.  They 
spill  themselves  all  over  the  jslace,  and  when 
they  have  poured  out  their  sentiment  there  is 
nothing  left.  Our  apjieal  in  these  papers  is  for 
an  attempt  at  all-round  development.  The 
feelings  need  to  be  curbed  and  guided.  Emotion 
unbalancsd  by  reason  degenerates  into  whim  or 
prejudice.  It  is  terrible  to  think  how  mucli 
life  is  ruled  by  mere  prejudice,  tossed  about  by 
■every  wave.  "  Fine  feelings  without  vigour  of 
reason  are  in  the  situation  of  the  extreme  feathers 
of  a  peacock's  tail,  dragging  in  the  mud."  The 
temptation  of  sentiment  is  the  sentimental. 
The  man  of  feeling,  if  he  lets  his  feeling  run 
away  with  him,  becomes  an  empty  dreamer.  It 
is  dangerous  tti  lose  control  of  any  of  our  powers, 
and  uncontrolled  emotion  is  like  a  bidl  in  a 
china-shop.  Zeal  must  be  safeguarded  by 
adequate  knowledge.  Culture  here  as  elsewhere 
implies  restraint.  When  true  and  pure  senti- 
ment is  exhausted,  its  place  is  often  filled  bj- 
a  false  sentimentalism,  which  is  a  spurious 
substitute  for  the  genuine  article.  It  hnds 
many  expressions  in  literature,  as  in  Sterne 
iind  the  school  of  Shandyism,  which  is  perhaps 
its  most  maudlin  form,  and  as  to-day  in  works 
of  fiction  which  flood  us  with  counterfeit  jiathos. 
Rousseau  is  an  example  of 'another  false  form  of 
sentiment,  with  his  ail'ectatiou  of  sympathy,  a 
luxury  of  pity  without  any  grip  on  the  heart 
or  any  correspondence  in  the  life.  His  Con- 
fessidns  often  sickens  with  its  mock  heroics 
and  its  drench  of  unreal  sentiment.  In  practical 
life  when  true  sentiment  is  lost,  excitement  is 
made  to  take  its  place.  It  becomes  a  feverish 
lust  to  fill  up  the  void.  Feeling,  like  fire,  is  a 
good  servant,  but  a  dangerous  master.  There 
must  be  correspondence  in  action  with  any 
feeling  evoked,  or  its  efiect  is  evil.  The  danger 
of  tragedy  as  a  spectacle  lies  in  the  separation 
of  the  feelings  excited  from  any  opportunity  to 
assist  practically.     Men  are  satisfied  and  pleased 


with  their  own  virtuous  feelings,  tliey  applaud 
virtue  and  hiss  vice,  and  go  out  to  harden  their 
liearts  against  the  actual  needs  and  claims  of 
living  men.  The  emotion  which  is  divorced 
from  action  needs  restraint.  Life  is  real  and 
earnest,  and  though  there  is  room  for  sentiment, 
there  is  none  for  the  sentiment  which  destroys 
action  and  weakens  life.  The  test  of  steam  is 
speed.  The  test  of  emotion  is  motion.  The  test 
of  pity  is  help.  The  test  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions is  benevolence.  "  To  feel  is  but  to  dream 
until  we  do."  A  man  must  be  willing  to  be  taken 
in,  to  be  deceived  sometimes,  ratlier  than  let  his 
generous  impulses  be  stifled.  And  yet  a  man 
does  not  need  to  have  a  soft  head  in  order  to 
avoid  having  a  hard  heart.  We  seem  to  be 
llouudering  amid  contradictions,  but  the  way 
nut  is  simple.  Restraint  of  heart  is  neces.sary 
for  its  true  culture.  Emotion  must  be  disciplined 
and  trained,  that  it  may  not  be  squandered  on 
foolish  causes,  or  perverted  into  evil  channels. 
The  higher  the  gift  the  more  terrible  is  its  abuse. 
The  gifts  of  the  heart,  being  higher  and  more 
delicate  than  gifts  of  mind,  have  a  greater  gulf 
fixed  between  their  highest  and  lowest  forms. 
Love  which  is  the  joy  of  life  may  be  its  curse. 
Tile  golden  bond  which  links  soul  to  soul  may 
lie  a  chain  to  bind  the  life  to  loathsomeness.  The 
]iurest  feelings  can  be  depraved  by  selfish  use,  and 
instead  of  ennobling  can  delxrse.  Friendship 
will  either  help  or  hinder.  The  romance  of  life 
may  itself  be  poisoned,  and  become  corruption. 

Religion,  whose  cliief  sphere  is  the  heart,  in- 
cludes and  combines  the  two  opposites.  To  give 
Ood  the  heart  is  to  give  Him  the  issues  of  life. 
Christ  unifies  life  for  us.  He  safeguards  every 
l)art  of  our  being,  and  uses  every  power.  He 
inspires  passion  and  regulates  it.  Evil  desire  and 
false  sentiment  will  not  live  where  He  is.  In 
proportion  as  He  rules  in  the  heart,  conforming 
the  life  to  His  own  likeness,  the  affections  are 
safe  ;  for  He  provides  an  infallible  standard. 
He  satisfies  the  craving  for  a  perfect  love,  and 
sets  great  purposes  before  His  lovers.  He 
generates  passion  in  the  heart.  His  passion  for 
purity.  His  passion  for  weak  folk,  for  justice 
and  mercy  and  righteousness.  And  even  in  the 
fierce  fight  He  gives  peace  from  the  turmoil  of 
contending  voices  without,  and  from  the  tumult 
of  conflicting  feelings  within  ;  for  a  man  can  say 
from  tlie  safe  anchorage  of  His  love,  "  !My  heart 
is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed." 


Mr.  Robert  Donald,  the  shrewd  and  able  editor 
■of  London,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  Municipal 
Year  Book  for'  1897.  With  admiraljle  care  and 
industry  he  has  compiled  a  book  which  in  a  liandy 
form  gi^'es  a  brief  but  adecpiate  account  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  nninicipalities  throughout 
the  country.  All  who  are  interested  in  municipal 
work  will  find  this  volume  simplv  indispsnsable. 
.(London :  Office  of  i>o«rf(m,125  Flcet'St.,  E.G.,  2s.  6d.) 

It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahau's 


notable  and  well-deserved  success  would  sooner  or 
later  attract  many  ambitious  writers  into  the  diti'icult 
field  of  the  dream  and  the  allegory,  but  his  position 
is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  inflated  and 
flamboyant  style  of  the  author  of  Tltc  House  of 
1-ircams  (London  :  Janjes  Eowden,  3s.  Cd.).  In 
sjiite,  however,  of  the  windy  rlietoric  and  pompous 
style  of  this  book,  the  author's  evident  earnestness  of 
purpose  will  doubtless  commend  his  work  to  many 
leaders. 
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POPULARITY. 


By  ELLEN  THORXEYCROFT  FOWLER. 


And  count  myself  a  very  queen  indcci:!, 
Because  I  know  thou  thinkest  well  of  me. 

Versus,   Wise  or  Otherwise. 


"  There  are  few  gifts  which  ensure  greater 
happiness  to  the  possessor  than  the  gift  of 
popularity,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  right,"  responded  George. 
"  In  that  most  fascinating  liook,  Mij  Confidences, 
Mr.  Locker  -  Lampson  says  that  'much  of  our 
happiness  in  this  world  depends  on  the  amount 
of  affection  we  are  able  to  inspire  and  hive  up ' ; 
so  he  would  certainly  have  agreed  with  you." 

"  But  the  question  is,"  remarked  the  girl 
thoughtfully,  "  whether  the  popular  person  is 
nascitur  or  fit.  If  the  former,  then  there  is 
absolutely  no  use  in  worrying  about  the  thing  at 
all :  if  you  have  got  it,  you  have  got  it — and  if 
you  haven't,  you  haven't ;  but  if  the  latter,  then 
this  'consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished'  is 
within  the  reach  of  us  all." 

"Dr.  Johnson  said  that  'genius  is  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains ' :  I  think  the  same 
remark  applies  to  popularity." 

"  But  a  more  modern  writer  than  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  'genius  is  the  capacity  for  doing  things 
without  takuig  pains  ' ;  and  /  think  that  popu- 
larity is  like  that." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  George,  "I  believe 
that  both  these  descriptions  apply  to  popularity, 
though  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  your 
anonymous  friend  was  nearer  the  mark  than  was 
the  worthy  Doctor  with  regard  to  genius.  I  once 
heard  a  very  brilliant  woman  say  that  a  genius 
knows  by  instinct  what  ordinary,  people  have  to 
learn  by  experience." 

Gertrude  laughed.  "Now,  /  should  define 
that  as  the  ditference  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  :  a  woman  knows  by  intuition  what  a  man 
has  to  learn  by  experience." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  that  she  does  ;  for  no 
woman  is  capable  of  learning  anything  from  ex- 
perience, as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  A  girl  once 
said  to  me  that  men  know  everything  that  is 
written  in  books,  and  women  everythinrf  that 
isn't." 

"That  is  true  enough.  I  know  nothing  of 
Applied  Mathematics,  nor  of  thedate  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  ;  but  I  know  to  a  fraction  the  number 
of  times  that  a  man  will  bear  being  contradicted 
with  impunity,  and  the  exact  date  when  a  lady 
of  fashion  should  put  off  the  young  woman  and 
begin  to  use  violet-powder  and  loving-kindness 
in  place  of  soap-and-water  and  caprice,"  retorted 
Gertrude. 

"  And  I  was  going  to  add — if  only  your  in- 
cessant conversation  and  cheap  cynicism  would 


allow  me  to  conclude  my  instructive  remarks — 
that  the  book  of  Experience  might  be  added  to 
the  masculine  school-catalogue." 

"  Don't  let  us  begin  to  argue  about  the  re- 
spective merits  of  men  and  women,"  besought 
the  girl ;   "  we  shall  certainly  quarrel  if  we  do." 

"  Of  course  we  shall ;  that  was  my  idea  in 
introducing  the  subject.  Don't  you  know  that 
quarrelling  with  you  is  the  most  delightful 
pastime  in  the  world — bar  one  1  " 

"  And  what  is  the  one  pastime  more  delightful 
than  quarrelling  with  me'?  Quarrelling  with 
somebody  else  1  " 

"  No  :  doing  something  else  with  you." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  she  :  "  attend  to 
the  subject  in  hand." 

"  Certainly,"  said  he.  "  I  sit  humbly  at  your 
feet,  and  await  the  intellectual  pearls  and 
diamonds  which  fall  from  your  improving  lips." 

''Then  what  I  keep  asking  is,  whether  popu- 
larity is  a  natural  gift  or  an  acquired  art  1  " 

"  I  should  say  an  acquired  art.  The  popular 
people  are  the  people  who  take  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  pleasant ;  and  making  oneself 
pleasant  is  not  always  an  easy  occujiation,  but 
rather  a  fine  art." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
everybody,  George  1 " 

"  By  no  means.  Some  people  have  natural 
gifts  in  that  direction,  such  as  good  looks, 
charming  manners,  or  high  animal  spirits ;  and 
others  haven't.  Just  as  some  people  have 
naturally  a  correct  ear,  and  others  haven't ;  yet 
no  one  can  become  an  accomplished  musician 
without  learning  music,  whatever  his  ear  mav 
be." 

"  And  some  people  could  never  be  musicians 
at  all,  however  much  they  learned.  Does  that 
apply  also  to  popularity  ? "  inquired  the  girl. 

"  No,  it  doesn't :  you  should  never  press  a 
metaphor  too  far,  you  know.  I  think  that  all 
people  ciiuld  Ije  popular  if  they  took  the  trouble, 
but  some  woulrl  have,  to  take  a  good  deal  more 
trouble  than  others  to  acquire  the  same  result. 
But  you  caunot  get  popularity — any  more  than 
anything  else — without  paying  for  it.  If  you 
want  to  be  popular  you  must  be  amiable  and 
agreeable,  and  speak  other  people's  language 
and  think  other  people's  thoughts,  and  consider 
their  interests — or  at  any  rate  their  inclinations 
— before  your  own." 

"  You  are  right  in  saying  that  we  must  pay 
for    everything,"   said   she    thoughtfully :    "  but 
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you  should  add,  except  the  Lest  things  in  the 
world  ;  they  are  given  to  us  for  nothing." 

"  How  do  you  mean  %  " 

"  I  mean  that  small  things — such  as  success 
and  popularity  and  culture  and  style  and  high 
p  o  s  i  t  i  o  n — 
have  to  be 
paid  for  ;  but 
great  things 
— s  u  c  h  as 
religion  and 
genius  and 
beauty  and 
love  —  are 
given  to  us 
free.  Just  as 
we  pay  for  a 
t  r  i  ]3  on  a 
penny- 
steamer ;  but 
it  is  only  the 
steamer  part 
of  the  busi- 
ness that  we 
pay  for  —  the 
broad  river 
and  the  fresh 
air  and  the 
beautifid  view 
are  given  to  us 
for  nothing." 

"That^  is 
t  r  u  e — V  e  r  y 
true  indeed." 

"  Tluis  we 
can  win  liliing 
Ijy  taking  a 
little  trouble  : 
but  love  is 
given  to  us 
through  no 
efl'urt  of  our 
own."  . 

"Thendon't 
you     believe,  \ 

Gerty,  that  we 
can  make 
people  love 
us  1 " 

"  X  o,  I 
don't.   I  think 

we  can  make  people  lilce  us  to  any  extent — 
I  have  never  met  anybody  whose  liking  I 
could  not  have  won  had  I  tried.  But  love  is 
a  totally  different  thing :  people  love  us  for 
no  reason  but  just  because  they  do;  and  we 
have  no  power  to  make  them  love  us,  or  to 
leave  off  loving  us  when  once  they  have 
begun.  In  fact,  I  think  the  people  who  love 
me  best  are  those  I  have  been  most  horrid 
to." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it.     But  do  you  mean 


to  say  that  nobody  can  volimtarily  and  deliber- 
ately gain  love  1  " 

"  I  don't  think  they  can :  but  they  can  gain 
liking — that  is  to  say,  ordinary  unemotional 
afi'ection — to  any  extent ;  and  the  more  trouble 

they  take,  the 
^^■^  more     people 

^^^■| 

\m  i^   tw  "  I  suppose 

>    W^      ,  by    the    word 

love  you  refer 
to  the  falling- 
in-love  sort, 
Gerty  ? " 

"Not  ex- 
clusively :  I 
mean  all  kinds 
of  love  that 
differ  from 
ordinary  afi'ec- 
tion. The  love 
of  a  true 
friendship  is  a 
thing  that 
comes  to  us 
free,  and  apart 
from  any  effort 
of  our  own, 
and  is  per- 
fectly differ- 
ent from  the 
1  u  k  e  w  a  r  m 
affection  of  our 
common  ac- 
quaintances." 
"I  see," 
said  George  : 
"the  differ- 
ence between 
loveavLdlilnnij 
is  a  difference 
in  kind  ami 
not  in  degree." 
"E.\:actly." 
"  Therefore 
we  see  that  it 
isof  nouseour 
troubling  our- 
selves to  make 
people  love  us ; 
as  they  will  do  that,  or  leave  it  undone,  without 
any  effort — or  perhaps  any  knowledge — on  our 
part.  But  is  it  worth  while  taking  the  trouble 
to  make  people  like  us  ?  " 

"That  is  just  the  question,  my  dear  George. 
I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  and 
say  ye^,  but  everybody  would  not  think  as  I  do." 
"You  see,"  said  George  thoughtfully,  "that 
although  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
and  the  one  most  worth  having,  li/,ini/  is  only  a 
second-rate  sort    of    affair  at   best;     and  yet    it 
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cannot  be  obtained  without  some  trouble.  Then 
is  it  worth  that  trouble  %  " 

"  It  is  on  second-rate  things — and  even  on 
fourth  -  rate  and  fifth  -  rate  things  —  that  tlie 
happiness  of  our  daily  life  depends.  We 
cannot  always  be  at  concert-pitch,  living  up  to 
the  eternities,  you  see.  I  grant  you  that  at 
great  crises  only  great  things  will  help  us  ;  but 
life  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  crises ;  and  you 
don't  want  a  lifeboat  out  every  time  you  cross 
the  Thames,  nor  the  talent  of  a  Joachim  to 
fiddle  at  a  children's  dancing-class." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  my  dear  girl,  I 
confess." 

"  CookiiKj  is  what  you  would  call  a  second- 
rate  thing,  and  so  is  dress ;  yet  a  bad  cook  has 
marred  the  harmony  of  many  a  happy  home, 
while  numerous  Sabbaths  have  been  robbed  of 
their  peace  by  the  misfit  of  a  new  Sunday  frock. 
Popularity  may  likewise  be  a  second-rate  thing, 
but  on  it  depends  much  of  our  mundane 
pleasure." 

"  Yes,"  said  George ;  "  tlie  popular  people 
get  the  most  pleasure  out  of  life,  I  suppose." 

"  Of  course  they  do.  If  you  are  popular, 
people  will  always  lay  themselves  out  to  make 
you  enjoy  yourself;  if  you  are  unpopular,  people 
won't  care  whether  you  enjoy  yourself  or  not. 
In  the  latter  case  the  probability  is  that  you 
will  not  enjoy  yourself." 

George  laughed.  "  Continue,  most  sapient 
of  teachers,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sure  I  often  wonder  how  unpopular 
girls  care  to  live — or  at  any  rate  to  go  out  to 
parties.  To  go  out  and  be  neglected  would  be 
torture  to  me  :  I'd  far  rather  stay  at  home." 

"Yes,  but  you  are  a  very  conceited  girl,  you 
know." 

"  I'm  not :  I  don't  expect  people  to  like  me, 
but  all  the  same  it  would  be  horrid  if  they 
didn't." 

"  It  would  be  very  remarkable  !  " 

"  It  would  be  hateful.  You  see,  I  am  one  of 
the  people  who  love  popularity.  I  like  to  feel 
that  everybodj'  likes  me." 

"  How  very  droll  !  Now  I,  on  the  contrary, 
should  like  to  feel  that  one  person  liked  me." 

"  One  particular  person,  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Oh  no  :  she  is  not  at  all  particular — it  is 
I  that  am  particular.  As  long  as  folks  like  her, 
she  doesn't  care  what  sort  of  people  they  are. 
She  goes  in  for  affection  wholesale,  and  counts 
her  friends  by  the  gross." 

Gertrude  laughed.  "  Now  you  are  getting 
silly  again.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  you 
drop  into  silliness  !  " 

"  It  is  only  when  under  your  influence,  my 
dear  Gertrude,  that  the  fatal  lapse  takes  place." 

"  But  your  remark  reminds  me,"  she  went 
on  unheedingly,  "that  I  had  a  Christmas-card 
printed  just  for  my  most  special  friends.  And 
liow  many  copies  do  ynu  think  I  had  struck  off?  " 


"  Just  for  the  inner  circle,  do  you  mean?" 

She  nodded. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  didn't  mount  up 
to  nearly  a  dozen,"  said  George  thoughtfully. 

"  You  are  quite  out  of  it  this  time,"  she  cried 
triumphantly.  "  I  had  i]i.ree  dozen,  and  they 
weren't  nearly  enough  !  " 

Georsre  laughed  outright.  "  Liking  begets 
liking,"  he  said ;  "  so  no  wonder  you  are  popular, 
my  sweet  Gertrude,  when  your  nearest  and 
dearest  tot  up  to  three  dozen  and  the  rest." 

"The  reason  why  I  am  popular,"  remarked 
Gertrude  sententiously,  "  is  that  I  always  try  to 
talk  to  people  about  what  interests  them  rather 
than  what  interests  me." 

"  Pardon  me  :  it  is  you  who  are  quite  out  of 
it  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  invariably 
talk  to  me  about  what  is  occupj'ing  your  mind — 
not  mine.  I  remember  the  last  time  we  met  it 
was  The  Tem2}le  Marjuzine  ;  and  the  time  before 
that,  Socialism ;  and  the  time  before  that,  your 
next  Drawing-room  gown  :  all  most  interesting 
subjects  in  their  way,  I  admit — but  I  fail  to  see 
the  altruism  displayed  in  your  choice  of  them." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  don't  mean  that  I  adapt 
myself  to  you.     You  are  different,  you  know." 

"  Different  from  whom  1 — from  you  1  That, 
my  dear  Gertrude,  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
impress  upon  you,  and  you  don't  seem  to  grasp 
the  proposition." 

"But,  George,  I  generally  try  to  talk  to  people 
about  wdiat  interests  them — I  do  really." 

"  And  am  I  the  exception  which  j'roves  the 
ruler' 

"  Yes." 

"  Hurrah  !  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  an  ex- 
ception. It  is  the  exceptions  that  enjoy  them- 
selves, while  the  rules  do  all  the  work.  But, 
'to  return  to  our  muttons,'  I  don't  think  your 
'modern  instance'  a  happj-  one,  whatever  your 
'wise  saw'  may  be." 

Gertrude  looked  puzzled.     ''  Why  not?" 

"  Just  before  dinner  I  heard  you  laying  your- 
self out  to  bewitch  old  Mrs.  Kobinson :  you 
positively  .//i/-^erf  with  the  dear  old  girl,  Gertrude 
— you  did  indeed.     I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  you." 

"  I  only  tried  to  be  nice  to  her,"  said  Gertrude 
demurely. 

"Nice  to  her,  forsooth  ? — nice  is  far  too  tame  a 
word.  I  heard  you  plunge  headforemost  into 
the  history  of  her  rheumatic  knee  and  of  her  un- 
satisfactory parlour-maid,  and  then  skim  lightly 
over  her  new  vicar's  ritualistic  views  and  her 
youngest  nephew's  delicate  digestion.  It  was 
an  education  to  listen  to  you  from  afar." 

Gertrude  laughed. 

"  Xow,"  continued  George,  "  this  is  the  point 
whereto  I  am  coming.  You  have  never  evinced 
the  slightest  anxiety  about  mt/  rheumatic  knee, 
nor  even  casually  inquired  after  mi/  unsatisfactory 
parlour-maid ;  you  have  never  displayed  any 
curiosity    as    to    what    views  /  assimilate  on  a 
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Sundaj',  and  m\i  youngest  nephew  might  have 
digested  an  armchair  for  all  you  know  to  the 
contrary.  Yet  can  you  look  me  full  in  the  face 
and  say  you  honestly  believe  that  Mrs.  Robinson 
likes  you  better  than  I  do?" 

"No:  honestly  I  cannot." 

"  Xow,  a  casual  observer  would  suppose  that 
tliis  fact  is  a  proof  that  liking  is  not  as  easily 
won  as  you  imagine  ;  but  my  acuter  wisdom — 
enlightened  by  some  interesting  remarks  you 
made  a  few  minutes  ago — leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  feeling  for  you  must  be  of  the 
sort  which  is  given  free  and  not  paid  for.  I 
fancy  you  gave  it  a  name — eh?  " 

"  You  are  actually  talking  nonsense  again." 

"  Xo,  I'm  not :  I'm  arguing  logically — though 
the  two  exercises  are  not  perhaps  so  diverse  as 
is  generally  supposed.  Eut,  seriously  speaking, 
I  think  there  is  one  side  of  the  question  which 
has  never  struck  you,  namelj-,  that  it  is  our 
■iluty — quite  apart  from  any  popularity  that  we 
may  gain  thereby — to  make  life  as  pleasant  as 
we  can  for  all  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  contact.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  we 
should  all  try  to  feel  and  show  sympathy  with 
our  neighbours'  interests ;  but  we  ought  to  do 
it  for  their  sakes  rather  than  for  our  own." 

"  Xot  in  order  to  make  them  like  us,  but 
in  order  to  make  them  hajipier,  you  mean  ? " 

"  Precisely,"  answered  George.  "  Don't  you 
know  some  people  who  always  make  you  feel 
brighter,  like  the  lady  whose  entrance  into  a 
room  was  said  to  be  as  the  lighting  of  another 
candle  ?  And  others  who  always  leave  you 
.slightly  dissatisfied  and  sore  ?  Now,  I  hold  that 
the  former  fulfil  a  solemn  Christian  duty,  while 
the  latter  wilful!}-  neglect  it." 

"  But  the  worst  people  are  those  who  have 
not  the  pluck  to  say  disagreeable  things  'ott' 
their  own  bat,'  so  quote  disagreeable  things 
that  other  people  have  said  about  you." 

"Which,"  added  George,  "you  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  really  said  to  the  other  people." 

"  Just  so,"  agreed  th«  girl.  "  When  A.  tells 
you  what  E.  said  to  him,  he  is  nearh'  always 
telling  you  what  he  said  to  B.  And  he  is  not 
being  wilfully  untruthful :  he  knows  that  such 
and  such  things  were  said  in  the  conversation, 
but  forgets  precisely  who  said  them  ;  and  it  is 
always  so  much  easier  to  recall  our  own  speeches 
than  those  of  the  other  person,  even  when  we 
forget  that  they  were  our  own." 

"  Then  there  is  another  less  vicious  class  of 
persons  who  repeat  disagreeable  things.  They 
think  that  by  showing  you  how  much  you  are 
disliked  by  others,  they  will  enhance  the  value  of 
their  own  friendship  in  your  eyes..  It  is  their 
bid  for  ];iopulaiity." 

"  Then  they  are  great  idiots,"  said  Gertrude  ; 
"  for  one  dislikes  the  repeater  of  the  nasty  thing 
even  more  than  the  original  perpetrator.  At 
least  I  do." 


"So  do].  1  think  that  Constance  hit  upon 
a  great  trutli  when  she  said — 

This  news  liatli  iiiade  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

The  bearers  of  evil  tidings  are  always  ugly  in 
our  eyes." 

"  In  the  same  way  I  always  hate  people  who 
are  with  me  when  I  have  the  toothache  :  they 
are  associated  in  my  mind  with  pain  for  long 
afterwards." 

"  Natural,  perhaps,  on  your  part,"  remarked 
the  young  man  drily  ;   "  but  hardly  just." 

"  I  once  knew  a  man  who  made  love  to  a 
girl  by  telling  her  how  little  other  men  admired 
her.  He  thought  that  their  indifference  threw 
up  his  devotion  as  a  bas-relief." 

"And  did  it?" 

"  Xo ;  but  she  threw  up  her  engagement  as 
a  great  relief." 

"  So  I  should  have  expected." 

"  I  always  think,"  continued  Gertrude,  "  that 
the  man  in  Browning's  poem  Too  Late  was 
rather  foolish  when  he  said — after  extolling  his 
nwn  devotion — 

The  others  ?     Is'o  liead  that  was  turned,   no  heart 
Broken,  my  lady,  assure  yourself ! " 

"  Still,"  added  George,  "  he  took  the  precau- 
tion  not  to  mention  it  till  after  the  lady  w-as 
dead.  He  would  have  been  even  more  foolish 
had  he  said  it  before,  don't  you  think  ? " 

"Much  more  foolish,"  replied  Gertrude, 
smiling.  "  What  living  woman  could  bear  to 
be  told  by  her  lover — 

On  tlie  whole  you  were  let  alone,   I  tliink. 

It  would  have  made  uie  furious  with  the  man." 
(ieoige  laughed.      "  I  know  it  would." 
"  What  conclusion  have  we  come  to  1 "  asked 
Gertrude. 

"  We  have  decided  first,  that  pojiularity  is 
Avithin  the  reach  of  us  all,  but  it  is  more  easily 
nbtained  by  some  people  than  by  others;  secondly, 
that  it  is  such  a  second-rate  thing  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  game  is  always  worth  the  candle  ; 
and  tliirilbj,  that  though  it  may  not  be  worth 
one's  while  to  make  oneself  pleasant  for  one's 
own  sake,  it  is  one's  duty  to  do  so  for  other 
jieople's,  and  popularity  is  thus  thrown  in  like 
a  present  with  a  pound  of  tea.  That,  I  flatter 
myself,  is  a  very  neat  summing-up." 

"  Do  you  think,  George,  that  it  is  diftieult  to 
combine  sinceritj-  with  popularity  1 " 

"  No :  quite  the  reverse.  Insincere  people 
may  charm  you  at  first;  but  when  once  you 
hnd  them  out,  you  take  from  them  even  the 
small  amount  of  affection  that  they  actually 
deserve.  If  you  are  insincere,  your  enemies  may 
endure  you,  because  they  will  not  know  you  are 
their  enemy ;  but  your  friends  will  never  love 
vou,  because  they  will  not  believe  you  are  tlieir 
friend." 
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"And  if  you  say  pretty  things  that  you  don't 
mean,"  added  Gertrude,  "people  won't  believe 
the  pretty  things  that  you  do  mean." 

"  Exactly.  If  you  are  insincere,  people  may 
begin  by  lielieving  that  your  sham  virtues  are 
real ;  but  they  will  end  by  believing  that  your 
real  virtues  are  shams.  Just  as  at  JIadame 
Tussaud's  we  begin  by  thinking  that  the  wax- 
works are  real  people,  and  end  by  tliinking  that 
the  real  people  are  waxworks.  I  once  took  a 
dear  old  lady  there,  who  said — after  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  one  particular  figure — 'Upon  my 
word,  I  thought  that  was  a  real  man  ! '  '  And 
so  I  am,'  he  replied." 

"Butyouwouldneversacrifice  sincerity  to  popu- 
larity if  the  two  did  clash,  would  you,  George  ? " 


"  Of  course  not :  truth  comes  before  every- 
thing. But  we  ought  to  be  so  kindly  disposed 
towards  our  fellows  that  the  truth  from  us 
could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable.  The  best 
recipe  for  looking  pleasant  is  feeling  pleasant, 
you  know." 

"  Shakespeare  bids  us  '  tell  truth  and  shame 
the  devil.'  Xow,  'shaming  the  devil'  and  winning 
the  affection  of  our  fellows  seem  to  me  two  too 
distinctly  opposite  results  to  be  obtainable  by 
the  same  means." 

"  But  a  greater  man  than  Shakespeare  tells 
us  that  '  speaking  the  truth  in  love '  is  one  of 
the  steps  to  perfection  :  and  as  the  greater 
includes  the  less,"  added  George,  "  surely  perfec- 
tion must  include  popularity." 
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By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASEE. 


If  Hungary's  greatest  novelist  does  not  live  exactly 
on  the  heights  of  Parnassu?,  he  at  any  rate  manages 
to  live  on  a  tolerably  high  hill.  Ko  man  can  be  in 
a  condition  calndy  to  discuss  the  literature  of 
nations  after  toiling  up  a  mountain  side  in  a 
blazing  sun ;  and  yet,  though  constitutionally 
lazy,  I  gladly  undertook  such  a  climb  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  Maurice  Jokai.  Hungary  owes  a 
good  deal  to  the  old  man.  He  has  described 
Magyar  life  as  no  other  writer  has  ever  done. 
Indeed,  it  has  lieen  mainly  through  his  stories  that 
we  British  folks  understand  anything  of  Hungarian 
nationality  and  sentiment.  I  found  the  name  of 
Jokai  always  mentioned  with  a  loving  tenderness 
throughout  the  whole  of  Hungary.  Literary  men 
of  other  lands,  when  they  visit  Buda  Pest,  seem  to 
regard  Jokai  as  a  kind  of  mysterious  hermit,  and 
therefore  never  call  upon  him.  It  was  with  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  his  voice  that  he  told  me  he  lived  a 
very  lonely  life  in  liis  cottage  on  the  side  of  the 
mount  called  Svab-Hegy,  working  at  his  books, 
doing  gardening,  playing  with  his  little  grandson, 
and  hardly  ever  seeing  anyone. 

Everybody  who  has  been  to  Pest  must  have  had 
joy  in  gazing  across  the  swirling  Danube  to  the  blue 
mountains  tliat  rise  above  and  beyond  old  Buda. 
Maurice  Jokai's  cottage — or  villa,  as  the  i:iolite  would 
term  it — is  perched  on  the  ledge  of  one  of  these  hills, 
— a  quiet,  out-of-the- world  spot,  sheltered  with  high 
pines  and  wealth  of  greenery,  where  no  hubbub 
from  the  gay  and  frolicsome  city  below  can  reacli, 
but  all  is  beautiful  and  bright  sylvan  peace.  There 
is  a  village  up  the  mountains,  the  name  of  which  I 
cannot  recollect,  and  probably  could  not  spell  if 
I  did,  made  up  of  a  grocery  store  and  a  few  huts.  I 
\\andered  by  a  winding  lane  till  I  reached  an 
undistinguished   painted   green    gate   that   opened 


with  a  sneck.  There  was  a  boy  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
l)eating  a  carpet  under  the  trees.  As  I  sauntered 
up  the  path  he  stopped  his  work,  and  appeared  to 
^^•onder  what  was  this  strange  fowl  that  had  gone 
astray.  When  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  Dr. 
Jokai,  and  asked  if  he  would  take  in  my  card  and 
letter  of  introduction,  he  shot  away  under  the 
bushes,  leaving  me  to  admire  the  shrubs,  or,  if  I 
desired,  to  sit  down  at  a  sturdy-legged  little  beer- 
table,  where,  however,  there  was  no  beer.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  I  must  have  frightened  the 
youth  and  that  I  had  better  start  searching  for  the 
novelist  myself,  when  he  suddenly  appeared,  and  by 
various  signals — for  he  spoke  as  much  English  as  I 
do  Hungarian — hinted  I  was  to  follow  him.  I  did 
so,  to  a  small  single-storeyed  and  brown-painted 
house,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  verandahs  and 
doorways.  Entering  and  finding  my  way  about  a 
Hungarian  house  has  ever  been  a  puzzle.  You 
generally  go  first  into  an  apartment  that  may  be  a 
bedroom  or  a  kitchen,  or  both  ;  then  you  will 
possibly  find  yourself  in  a  corridor  that  leads 
nowhere  ;  and  eventually,  by  coming  back  into  the 
bedroom-kitchen,  proceeding  through  the  window, 
and  walking  along  tlie  verandah,  you  get  to  the  room 
you  wish  to  reach.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  something 
lil;e  the  route  I  was  taken  before  being  ushered  into 
a  dimly  lighted  room  where  Maurice  Jokai  held  out 
his  hand  to  welcome  me. 

The  novelist  struck  me  as  a  man  utterly  tired 
out.  Perhaps  the  two  hundred  volumes  he  has 
written  within  the  last  fifty  years  may  account  for 
the  sad  weariness  of  countenance.  Yet  the  weariness 
was  only  apparent,  for  he  showed  me  a  great  bundle 
of  proofs  he  w-as  correcting  at  the  very  moment  of 
my  arrival,  and  handed  me  half  a  dozen  sheets 
of  closely-written   manuscript,   the   result   of  that 
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morning's  work.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-two 
he  has  reached  a  time 
of  life  when  personal 
adornment  is  of 
secondary  importance, 
and  to  tell  the  truth 
his  attire  was  rather 
slovenly.  He  is  a 
tall,  slim,  and  slightly 
bent  man,  and  from 
his  throat  to  his  feet 
he  was  wearing  a  long, 
loose-fitting  dressing- 
gown,  once  black  but 
now  discoloured  hyage, 
and  with  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  at  least 
twenty  years  in  the 
creases.  The  sleeves, 
hanging  almost  to  the 
tiugertips,  were  ragged- 
edged,  so  that  when 
he  desired  to  write  he 
liitched  them  up.  On 
liis  head  was  a  round 
cap,  edged  with  a  piece 
<jf  blue  tape. 

The  room  in  which 
he  vrorked  was  about 
the  most  dismal  and 
uninspiring  place  I 
liave  ever  been  in.  It 
must  be  a  rule  with 
the  servants  never  to 
touch  anything.  Con- 
sequently, there  was 
nothing  but  litter  and 
dust.  It  was  a  very 
>mall  room,  perhaps 
fifteen  feet  square,  the 
walls  black,  the  ceiling 
stained,  one  window 
.shuttered,  and  the 
other    shaded    with    a 

heavy    screen.       Jokai  [From 

invited  me  to  rest   on 

a  shaky  couch  in  one  corner,  while  he  himself  sat  on 
a  deal  chair  at  a  little  table,  that  was  ink-stained,  scat- 
tered with  torn  leaves,  disused  pen-nibs,  musty  papers, 
proofs  in  confusion,  and  old  pages  of  manuscript. 
When  he  wrote,  he  felt  the  nib  on  his  thumb  as  an  old 
farmer  might  do,  and  then  cautiously  dipped  the  pen 
in  ink,  as  though  to  write  were  unusual  with  him. 
.Some  framed  photographs  were  on  the  walls,  but  the 
dust  had  crept  in  between  the  glass  and  the  pictures, 
so  that  they  were  faded  and  soiled.  In  one  corner 
was  a  great  green-glazed  earthen  stove,  and  in 
another  stood  what  was  originallj"  intended  for  a 
bookcase.      But   the   top  was   covered  with   long- 


.\URICE  JOKAI. 
a  TJiQlo  hy  Strelisky,  Buda  Pest] 

emptied  and  dusty  benedictine  and  cognac  bottles, 
a  dirty  coffee-cup  and  saucer,  a  battered  hat,  and 
some  shrivelled  apples.  One  or  two  hoary  books 
were  tossed  about,  but  the  shelves  were  mostly 
tilled  with  old  newspapers,  magazines,  and  rubbish 
pushed  in  anyhow.  Some  men  quarrel  with  tlie 
conditions  under  which  they  write,  but  Maurice  Jokai 
seems  to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  worse  the  con- 
ditions the  better  the  writing.  Be  tliat,  however,  as 
it  may,  it  is  in  this  dingy,  undusted,  and  shuttered 
room  that  for  the  last  forty-three  years  he  lias  written 
fiction  that  has  placed  him  among  the  world's  great 
novelists  and  on  a  par  witli  Charles  Dickens. 
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Jokai  has  a  giant's  constitution.  There  is  a 
bright  tinf^e  of  colour  on  each  cheek  ;  his  moustaches 
and  beard,  whicli  he  is  perpetually  stroking,  are 
quite  white  ;  his  lips  are  rather  full  and  sensuous, 
and  his  eyes  large  and  light-blue,  indicating  a  man 
of  reverie,  fond  of  drowsing  in  the  sunshine,  of  dream- 
ing dreams  that  never  leave  the  world  of  fantasy. 
His  whole  manner  was  slow  and  lacking  vigour. 

"An  old  man  like  me,"  he  confessed,  with  a  smile, 
"  cannot  be  as  industrious  as  he  would  like.  When 
I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  always  rose  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  worked  for  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
But  now,  alas  !  it  is  nearly  alwaj'S  seven  o'clock 
before  I  can  get  to  my  desk.' 

I  told  him  that  among  many  industrious  folks 
seven  o'clock  was  thought  a  suHiciently  early  hour  ; 
but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  gave  a  slight  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  Yet,  though  he  depreciated  his 
old-age  lack  of  vitality,  he  was  nevertheless  rather 
proud  of  the  mass  of  work  he  is  able  to  get  through 
daily.  He  writes  quickly,  always  with  violet  ink, 
and  never  makes  an  erasure.  When  I  was  with 
him,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  book  dealing  with 
the  hieroglyphic  signs  in  common  use  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been  his  hobby  for 
long  years  to  collect  these  signs  that  mean  the  same 
thing  in  dift'erent  tongues, — for  instance,  a  crown 
signifying  a  king,  an  anchor  signifying  hope,  and 
soon, — until  he  has  got  many  thousands,  and  now  he 
is  busy  preparing  a  treatise,  pointing  out  the  simi- 
larities and  propounding  a  theory.  When  I  mentioned 
the  enormous  industry  and  research  necessarj-  to 
compile  such  a  work,  he  quietly  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  its  being  anything  more  than  a  pastime.  Novel- 
writing,  however,  he  said,  was  the  joy  of  his  life,  and 
he  bemoaned  the  present-day  tendency  to  realism. 

"  Life,"  he  observed,  "  is  quite  real  enough  in  itself, 
with  its  hard  trials,  deep  sorrows,  and  cruel  heart- 
achings,  without  ficti'in  writers  accentuating  all  the 
pains  and  horrors  and  agonies.  A  novelist,  I  think, 
should  endeavour  to  idealise  life,  so  that  a  man  may 
look  upon  some  of  its  SM-eetness,  even  if  lie  never 
tastes  it." 

I  happened  to  mention  the  names  of  some  English 
women- writers.  Jokai  worked  his  eyebrows  up 
and  down,  and  a  fire  came  into  his  eyes,  as  thougli 
he  were  endeavouring  to  smother  some  indigna- 
tion. "  Ah,"  he  at  last  muttered  with  disgust,  "  I 
dislike  the  lot  of  them.  I  prefer  Kate  (Jreenaway, 
because  she  interests  my  grandson,  to  the  whole 
crowd  of  blue -stockings."  When  I  asked  him 
what  English  writers  he  liked,  he  gave  Shake- 
speare as  the  master,  mentioned  that  he  had  trans- 


lated Macbeth  into  Hungarian,  and  recalled  the 
interesting  fact,  that  when  Shakespeare  was  first 
presented  in  Pest,  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
Madame  Jokai  was  one  of  the  performers.  But- 
Dickens  he  declared  to  be  his  favourite  English  nov- 
elist, and  among  the  poets  he  divided  his  admiration 
between  Shelley  and  Byron.  A  pleased  smile  played 
about  the  old  man's  features  when  I  told  him  how 
well  his  books  were  appreciated  in  England.  He  took 
down  from  a  drawer  a  number  of  interesting  letters 
he  received  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  and  when 
the  Hungarian  nation  presented  him  with  a  hundred 
thousand  gulden  ;  and  so  before  we  had  been  talking 
an  hour  some  of  the  weariness  fled  from  Jokai's  face, 
and  he  laughed  and  chatted  quite  merrily. 

As  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  waned,  he  suggested 
a  walk  in  the  garden.  He  put  on  the  battered  old 
felt  hat  that  I  had  seen  lying  about,  and  armed 
with  a  heavy  slick,  having  a  sharp  blade  at  the  end 
so  that  he  might  prod  the  weeds,  we  went  for  a 
stroll  in  his  vineyard.  He  was  far  prouder  of  his 
vines  than  of  any  book  he  has  ever  written,  and 
mentioned  with  particular  satisfaction  that  there  was- 
not  a  plant  he  had  not  put  into  the  earth  himself. 
Further  than  that,  he  superintended  the  wine- 
making,  so  be  knew  that  what  he  drank  was  pure- 
and  genuine.  Next  to  the  vinery  he  delighted  in 
his  rose-garden.  This  was  just  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  on  a  piece  of  almost  overhanging  land,  the- 
flowers  in  rich  full  bloom,  encircling  trellis-work 
and  falling  over  chairs  where  one  might  sit  to  enjoy 
the  view.  And  such  a  view  !  Away  down  the 
mountain  side  was  rich  woodland,  with  the  red-tiled 
and  colour-washed  old  houses  of  Buda  at  the  bottom. 
There  was  the  Danube  glistening  in  the  light,  a 
mass  of  hazy  hills  away  to  the  left,  across  the  river 
the  lively  city  of  Pest,  with  its  new  Parliament 
House,  its  high-spired  churches,  and  great  buildings, 
and  then  the  level  plain  stretching  as  far  as  eye  could 
see.  I  told  Jokai  that  I  did  not  wonder  he  wrote 
fine  novels  when  he  could  step  out  of  his  room  and 
gaze  on  so  magnificent  a  picture,  and  he  confessed 
there  might  be  something  in  that.  For  a  long  time- 
we  sat  chatting.  AVhen  evening  began  to  close  irt 
and  I  took  my  leave,  ho  gave  me  his  photograpii,  and 
gathered  a  bunch  of  roses  as  a  remembrance  of  my 
visit.  He  kindly  accompanied  me  a  little  way  down 
the  lane.  The  last  I  saw  of  Hungary's  most  loved 
son  was  Jokai  in  his  old  dressing-gown  standing, 
bareheaded  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  waving  an 
adieu — an  interesting,  gaunt,  and  even  imposing 
figure,  with  a  face  full  of  kindliness,  sending  after 
me  a  smile  that  lingers  afl'ectionately  in  my  memory. 


*^(.*  All  who  have  read  Shipt  thcd  Pass  iu  the  Niijht 
will  want  to  see  The  Young  Woman  for  June,  for  it 
contains  the  only  interview  with  Beatrice  Harraden 
ever  published.  It  is  full  of  most  interesting  matter, 
and  IS  accompanied  by  several  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.      This   number   also   contains   stories 


by  Katharine  Tynan,  L.  T.  Jleade,  and  Alan  St. 
Aubyn  ;  an  article  on  "The  Mannish  Girl,"  by 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  ;  a  Chat  with  Miss  Editli 
Pond,  the  "  Lady  Lecture  Agent "  ;  and  other 
contributions,  by  Mrs.  Esler,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables, 
W.  J.  Dawson,  etc. 
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By  SHAN  F.  BULLOCK, 

A  idhor  of  "  Bii  Thrasna  River,"  "  lltng  u   Rushes,"  etc. 


Chapter  VIIL 


CHANGING   FRONT. 


Meanwhile,  Mr.  David  C'liffe,  still  sitting  at  the 
place  of  his  avowal  on  the  North  Clitl',  was  in  a 
very  mehnuholy  mood.  To  Lqug  '^^'illiam  he 
ailirnied,  with  a  sif;h  profound,  that  his  heart  was 
broken.  Never,  never,  could  he  survive  the  cruel 
blow  he  had  received.  Crushed  flat  he  was,  hope- 
less, broken-hearted.  Och,  och !  Such  hopes  he 
had  had  ;  such  a  fine  speech  he  had  made ;  so  well 
he  had  worked  himself  up  ;  so  tenderly  ;  so  passion- 
ately he  had  made  his  declaration,  and  then — 

"  Och,  och,  William  ;  but  it's  tlie  sore  blow,  the 
sore  blow.  Niver  before  have  I  felt  like  this — 
niver  before." 

William  whitfed  .steadily  at  his  pipe,  and  sat  silent. 

"  Why  did  .she  let  me  get  that  far  ? "  asked  David. 
"  Why  didn't  she  stop  nie  ?  She  must  ha'  seen  what 
I  was  after.  Ah,  Lord,  Lord  !  Niver  again  will  I 
get  such  a  chance.     A  bachelor  now  I'll  live  an'  die." 

Still  William  sat  silent. 

"Ye  did  your  part  like  a  man,  William,"  David 
went  on.  "  All  ye  coidd  ye  helped  me.  I  don't 
blame  ye  one  morsel.  An'  like  a  man  I  .«poke  up 
— damme,  I  did.     Ye  heard  me,  William  ?" 

"  Yis,  David." 

"Ivcvy  penny  I  had,  ivery  stick  an'  tail  I  possess, 
I  ofl'ered  her  ;  ivery  word  I  told  her  about  meself, 
an' — an'  she  refused  me,  William  '  " 

William  grunted  as  he  raked  out  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe  with  his  penknife. 

"  Arrah,  did  iver  ye  hear  the  like  ?"  cried  David, 
with  something  of  his  old  vigour.  "  Did  iver  3'e 
hear  the  like  ?  To  refuse  all  that  I  How  many 
women  are  there  in  the  world,  ye  think,  I'd  offer 
it  to?  Eh?  Arrah,  what  kind  av  a  woman  is  she 
at  all,  at  all  ? " 

"I  dunno,"  said  William,  and  cut  a  scrap  from 
his  piece  of  tobacco. 

"Sure  it's  mad  she  is.  But  och  no,  och  no. 
What  am  I  sayin'  ?  How  can  I  say  such  things  ? 
^such  things  av  Herself?" 

David  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands  and  looked 
fixedly  at  his  boots  ;  William  tilled  his  pipe,  lit  up, 
smoked  a  while  ;  then  offered  the  pipe  to  David. 

"Smoke,  Davy,"  .■said  he. 

"  Naw,  naw,  I  can't.  I'll  die— I'll  die  I  Aw,  the 
blow  it  is,  the  sore  blow  ;   me  heart's  bruk — bruk  !  " 

Almost  scornfully  William  looked  at  David  ; 
then  put  his  pipe  between  his  lips  and  looked 
across  at  Kyle.  It  pa.ssed  his  comprehension — the 
foolishness  of  men.     A  while  of  silence  came. 


"It's  true,"  said  David,  turning  quickly  to 
William.     "  It's  true,  I  say." 

"Ay?"  said  William,  and  spat  upon  the  grass. 

"Tliere  is  such  a  thing  as  love,  I  say.  I've 
proved  it  meself.     It  must  be  love  this — thi.s — " 

The  word  would  not  come  ;  again  David  fell  to 
gazing  at  his  boots  and  muttering  that  his  heart 
was  broken.  Slowly  the  sun  fell,  slowly  the  dusk 
came.  David  muttered  on  ;  still  Long  William 
smoked  and  reflected  on  the  foolishness  of  men. 
To  think  of  a  man  allowing  any  woman  to  bring 
him  to  such  a  state.  Phot!  She  ivas  a  charmer 
,  an'  no  mistake,  the  loveliest  damsel  he  had  ever 
set  eyes  on  ;  but  was  it  likely  she  would  ever  make 
a  fool  of  him,  of  hiui,  William  Ross?  Phat!  And 
to  think  of  Black  Davy — the  hardest-headed,  closest- 
fisted,  'cutest  man  in  all  Ulster — being  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  foolishness,  lying  moaning  and 
groaning,  sitting  muttering  and  stuttering,  talking 
bleather  and  lunacy  !     Phat !    AVhy — 

"  Aw,  William,  William,"  came  David's  voice  in 
a  plaintive  wail,  "  if  only  it  could  ha'  been— if  only 
it  could  ha'  been  I  If  only  she  could  ha'  had  me  ! 
But  it's  all  over,  all  over.  I  swore  at  her,  William 
— swore  ! " 

"Ay?"  said  William. 

"  If  only  she  could — if  only  she  could  !  To  think 
o'  the  happy  man  I'd  ha'  been  !  The  two  o'  us 
yonder  in  the  big  house  all  snug  an'  comfortable  ; 
meself,  here,  this  side  o'  the  fire,  smokin'  me  pipe 
an'  read  in'  me  paper  ;  Herself,  over  there,  darnin' 
me  socks  and  sewin'  buttons  on  me  shirts  ;  an' 
the  lovely  eyes  o'  her,  an'  the  white  teeth,  an'  the 
merry  laugh  ;  an'  the  tins  on  the  dresser,  an'  the 
bacon  hangin'  from  the  ceilin'  ;  an' — an'  mebbe,  ay, 
niebbe,  a  couple  o'  little  curly  -  heads  jabberin' 
between  us,  an'  a  wee  babby  smilin'  in  the  cradle —  " 

This  was  too  much,  even  for  the  patience  of  Long 
William.  He  sprang  up,  and  catching  David  by  the 
collar,  hauled  him  to  his  feet. 

"  Come  away,"  he  shouted,  "  come  away  home,  an' 
quit  your  tarnation  foolery  !  Come  on,  or  be  the 
king,  I'll  drop  ye  into  the  say.  Y^ou  an'  yir  curly- 
heads,  an'  bacon,  an'  nonsen.se  !     Come  on,  I  say." 

David  shivered. 

"Ah  no,  William,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  sob. 
"Ah  no,  me  son." 

"Come  away,  I  tell  j-e," shouted  William,  "before 
I  shake  sense  into  ye.  Begob,  you're  the  biggest 
noodle  I  ever  seen.  Here,  put  that  pipe  in  your 
mouth  an'  come  away  home,  for  the  stomach's 
roarin'  in  me.     March,  I  say." 

"Ah  no,  William— ah  no." 
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"  March,"  said  William,  and  shoved  David  before 
him  towards  Kyle.  ''  March  home,  ye  moiderin' 
lunatic  ! "  And  with  William's  hand  tight  in  his 
collar,  home  David  did  march  to  liis  sujiper. 

All  through  the  meal,  however,  Mr.  Cuft'e  kept 
very  doleful — though,  indeed,  grief  did  not  spoil  his 
appetite — nor  was  a  word  spoken  across  the  table 
till  the  plates  were  cleared  and  the  knives  and  forks 
had  clattered  down.  Then  Long  "William  arose,  lit 
his  pipe,  and  took  his  hat  from  the  bed. 

"  Come,  David,"  said  he. 

"Naw,  naw,  William,"  came  the  doleful  reply; 
"  I  can't — I  can't."  Suddenly  Mr.  Cuft'e  took  up  his 
supper  knife  and  fixedly  stared  at  its  edge.  "  I 
wonder,"  he  mumbled,  "  1  wonder  if  that 'd  cut  me 
throat." 

For  answer,  AVilliam  leant  across  the  table,  seized 
David's  wrist,  shook  the  knife  from  his  fingers  ; 
then  gave  him  his  hat,  and,  as  one  would  an  un- 
willing child,  dragged  him  out  of  the  room,  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street. 

"  Aisy,  William,  aisy,"  ga-sjied  David. 

"  Come  on,"  growled  William. 

"  Where  —  where  are  ye  takin'  me  ? "  gasped 
David. 

"  Come  on,"  answered  William  ;  nor  let  go  of 
David's  wrist  till  the  two  were  seated  by  a  table  in 
the  bar  parlour  of  the  station  hotel,  and  before  them 
stood  two  tumblers  of  whisky-punch. 

In  silence  they  sat  for  a  while.  Presently,  David's 
tongue  fell  loose  ;  his  spirits  brightened  ;  life  and 
its  trials  took  on  a  more  rosy  hue  ;  through  a  cloud 
of  smoke  Stella's  face  shone  out  hopefully  a^ain 
before  him  ;  before  the  third  tumbler  was  more  than 
three  parts  empty,  David  Cuffe  was  himself  once 
more,  and  his  voice  rang  out  in  the  old  knowing 
fashion,  as  he  discoursed  to  William  on  the  ways  of 
women,  and  the  mistakes  of  men,  and  the  plans 
which  your  clever  boy  must  make,  if  he  would  have 
lovely  women  come  rapturously  to  his  feet. 

For  himself,  he  was  not  loath  to  admit  that  he 
had  lilundered.  He  had  trusted  too  much  to  luck. 
He  had  been  too  hasty.  He  had  not  made  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  which  doubtless  existed 
between  the  customs  of  Irish  girls  and  of  their 
English  sisters.  Above  all,  in  his  haste  and 
confidence,  he  had  gone  about  the  business  (so 
he  called  it)  in  the  wrong  way.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that,  after  all,  there  was  something  in 
this  thing  called  love  ;  that,  after  all,  it  was  but 
natural  that  women  should  ask  more  from  their 
would-be  husbands  than  money  and  herds,  houses 
and  hall-lamps  ;  that,  after  all,  there  was  something 
to  lie  said  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  courting 
methods  ;  that,  in  short,  he  had  asked  Stella  too 
soon,  and  before  she  had  seen  sufticient  of  his 
ways  and  appearance. 

"I  was  too  quick,  William,"  said  he,  "miles  too 
quick.  An'  look  at  the  way  I  went  to  her,  in 
these  ould   duds,  wi'out  me   shoes   bein'  polished, 


or  me  hair  oiled,  or  a  thing.     But  wait.     I  know 
now,  me  boy — I  know  now." 

"  Ay,"  said  William,  and  pilayed  with  his  spoon. 

"  Yis,"  said  David,  "  I'll  alter  me  plans.  No 
more  pesterin'  her  or  tellin'  her  about  meself. 
I'll  just  dress  meself  in  the  best  I  have — ay,  an 
better,  an'  I'll  parade  before  her  an'  show  meself 
oft",  an'  let  this  love  work  wi'  her — just  as  the 
ould  mother  lets  the  soda  work  in  a  cake.  An' 
I'll  g'way  out  into  the  fields  an'  pick  bookays  for 
her  ;  an'  I'll  buy  the  best  shell  box  in  Kyle  for 
her ;  an  I'll  make  up  to  the  brother,  an'  tell  him 
what  kind  I  am ;  an'  I'll  ax  him,  as  the  manner 
is,  for  leave  to  coort  her  ;  an'  when  all's  ready, 
when  the  soda  has  worked  in  the  cake,  I'll  pop  the 
question  again.     Eh,  William  ?     Eh  ? " 

William  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  up  at 
the  ceiling. 

"Ay,"  he  replied,  "I  hear  ye;  but  didn't  ye 
tell  me  that  she  allowed  ye  were  niver  to  spake 
to  her  again  ? " 

David  laughed  loud. 

"Aw,"  said  he,  "aw,  William,  ye're  ignerant, 
me  son  ;  ye're  teetotally  ignerant  o'  the  ways  o' 
women.  Did  ye  iver,  I  ax,  know  one  ^'  them  to 
say  what  she  meant  2  Och,  not  at  all,  not  at 
all.  An'  wasn't  it  because  I  swore  at  her — the 
fool  I  was — that  she  spoke  like  that  ?  .  Av  course, 
av  course.  But  when  I'm  riggecr  dnt,  atf  the  soda 
begins  to  work,  an'  she's  used  to  the  ways  o'  me, 
an'  has  time  to  think  over  what  I  said,  an'  the 
brother  talks  for  me —  An'  that  reminds  me, 
William.  Look  here,  me  son,"  and  David,  turning, 
laid  his  hands  on  William's  shoulders,  "ye're  goin' 
t6  see  me  out  in  this  business  ?     Eh  % " 

William  hung  his  head  and  pondered  for  a 
moment. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  I  must." 

"Good,"  cried  Davy,  "good.  An'  this  is  what 
ye'U  do,  William  :  ye'll  talk  to  the  brother,  an'  tell 
him  all  about  me — praise  me  an'  mine  up  to  the 
skies  ;  an'  then — then — Ay,  I  can  trust  ye — then 
ye'll  talk  to  Herself,  an'  say  more  for  me — say  ivery 
good  word  ye  can  find  for  me.  Eh,  William,  ye'll 
do  that  ?     Come." 

William  looked  hard  at  the  ceiling,  and  deejily 
pondered.  In  his  heart  he  was  beginning  to  wish 
that  he  had  gone  home  with  his  mother  ;  earnestly 
he  was  beginning  to  hope  that  Stella  would  never 
speak  to  David  again.  How  could  he  talk  to  the 
brother  ?  Xaw,  he  couldn't.  But  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  promising  to  talk  with  Herself  ?  Naw, 
that  'd  be  easier. 

"  All  right,  David,"  he  answered  ;  "  I'm  with  ye — 
I'll  talk  to  the — to  the  brother  an'  Herself  for  ye. 
Yis,  I  will." 

David  reached  for  William's  hand,  wrung  it  hard, 
then  sprang  from  his  chair  and  cut  a  caper  on  the 
floor. 

"  Hurroo,  me   sons,"  he   shouted,  as  the   glasses 
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jingled,  "I'm  kickin'  yet."  Then,  in  the  lieiglit  of 
good  spirits,  went  up  tlie  street,  and  took  his  place 
by  William  on  Mr.  Mack's  window-sill. 

The  pipes  were  lit.  Mr.  Cuft'e  laughed  and  joked, 
talked  and  lilted.  Presently,  out  came  the  Yurks, 
and,  as  if  undecided  which  way  to  turn,  stood 
reading  the  stars. 

"  It's  a  fine  night,  Mr.  York,"  said  David. 

Phillip  turned,  but  Stella  moved  away  a  step. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cutfe,"  answered  Phillip.  "Enjoying 
your  smoke,  I  see." 

"Aw  ay,  aw  ay  ;  just  having  a  whiff,  ye  know, 
to  kill  dull  care,  as  the  savin'  is.  Off  for  a  ramble, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Phillip,  and   fearful   lest   Mr. 
Cufle  should  offer  to  accompany  them,  walked  after 
Stella  ;   "  we  are  thinking  of  it.     Good- 
night, Mr.  Cuffe,  good-night." 

"Good-night,   Mr.   York,"  called 
David  cheerily  ;    "an'  safe   back  to 
ye."       He     nudged    William. 
"  Did  ye  hear  me  % "   said  he, 
gleefully.     "  Did   ye  hear  the 
way  I  talked — as  unconcerned 
as  ye  please,  an'  as  cheerful  ? 
An'    ye    noticed 
how     I    ignored 
her  ladyship? 
That's    tiie   way 
to    trea  t 
women, 
William  ; 
that's     the 


ye  both,  an'  keep  ye  from  danger.  He's  a  decent 
man,  that  Mark  Judge,"  said  David  to  William— 
"  a  decent  man.  I  wonder — I  wonder.  Yis,  be 
danged,  but  I  will  !  Aisy,  William  ;  don't  sit  uji 
for  me — I'll  be  back  soon." 
And  at  a  jog-trot  Mr.  Cuft'e  set  off  up  the  street. 


Ch.\pter  IX. 
two's  comp.vxt. 


Just  outside  K}le,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lane  which 
leads  inland,  David  overtook  Mark  and  Nell  ;  and, 
quite  unaware  or,  what  with  Mr.  Cuft'e  was  much 


way  to  bring  them  to  your  feet."  He  leant  forward, 
and  looked  down  the  street.  "Och,  but  she's  a 
charmer,  anyway  ;  a  charmer — a  wee  lady,  she  is." 

"  Ay,"  answered  AVilliam,  "  that's  so."  And  at 
the  word  out  came  Mark  and  the  schoolmistress. 

"  Aw,  good-evenin'  to  ye,  Mark  "  (with  Mr.  Cuffe 
one  day's  acquaintance  was  quite  enough  to  rid  his 
friends  of  rank  or  title),  "an'  to  you.  Miss  Gray." 

"  Same  to  you,  Miater  Cuft'e,"  saiil  ilark,  "  an'  to 
you,  William." 

"  Off  for  a  ramble,  Mark  ? "  said  David,  before 
William  could  fashion  an  answer. 

"  We  are.  Mister  Cuffe,"  said  Mark  ;  and  with 
Kell  turned  uphill  towards  the  East  End. 

"  Aw,  just  so — ^just  so,  Mark.     AVell,  God  be  wi' 
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the  same,  not  caring  that  he  was  intruding,  took  his 
place  beside  Mark. 

"  It's  a  fine  night,"  said  he,  and  scanned  the  sky, 
"  an'  sure,  it  tempted  me  to  come  wi'  ye  for  a  raniljle. 
I've  a  word  to  say  to  ye,  Mark." 

"Well,  so  have  I,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  answered  the 
schoolmistress  ;  and,  as  plain  as  plain,  told  David  to 
get  him  back  to  Kyle. 

But  Mr.  Cuffe  was  none  of  your  thin-skinned 
mortals.  No.  He  could  just  see  as  far  before  him, 
at  times,  as  he  wanted  to  see.  Yes.  If  the  school- 
mistress wanted  to  speak  to  Mark,  well,  so  did  he, 
and  she  could  wait.  Ay.  So,  by  Mark's  side  Mr. 
Cuft'e  stayed,  nor  heeded  Mark's  silence  nor  the 
sarcasms  of  Nell ;  just  walked  slowly  on  with  his 
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hands  behind  him,  glancing  right  and  left  across 
the  hedges,  and,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way,  talking 
glibly"  abont  the  weather,  and  the  crops,  and  the 
state  of  the  country — at  last,  fell  to  criticising  Kyle 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  there  found  his  subject. 
These  Yorks  were  mighty  curious  people,  so  they 
were;  respectable  enough  they  seemed,  and  all  that; 
but  the  brother  was  a  bit  proud,  Mr.  Cuffe  thought, 
and  a  bit  of  a  loony,  with  his  curls  and  cuffs  and 
collars  ;  and,  faith,  for  the  sister,  she  did  not  seem  to 
know  when  her  bread  was  buttered.  Still,  she  was 
a  charmer,  and  no  mistake ;  and  there  was  no 
denying  tliat  she  had  won  his  regards.  She  was 
just  the  kind  o'  girl  that  took  his  fancy — straight, 
and  slim,  and  good-looking,  and,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  just  the  cut  for  a  farmer's  wife.  Indeed,  he  had 
no  wish  to  deny  that  he  would  be  proud  to  make 
her  Mrs.  Cuffe,  if  so  be  she  was  agreeable. 

Mark  hung  on  his  heel  and  stared  at  David. 
Why,  the  man  was  a  fool.  But  the  schoolmistress, 
secretly  amused,  and  not  willing  to  lose  any  of 
David's  confession,  walked  on  ;  and  Mark,  as  in  duty 
bound,  quickly  took  his  place  at  her  side. 

With  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  road,  David  was  talking  away. 
Yes,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
match.  He  could  give  her  a  good  home  (here 
came  details  already  given) ;  he  had  plenty  of 
laud  and  money  (here  came  more  details)  ;  he  him- 
self was  a  decent  man  and  qf  good  stock  (here  the 
Cuffe  family-tree  sprang  glorious  from  tlie  hedge) ; 
and  he  wanted  a  wife.  It  was  in  search  of  a  wife 
he  had  come  to  Kyle  ;  and  if  there  was  a  girl  in  the 
place  good  enough  for  him  he  was  going  to  do  his 
endeavours  to  take  her  home  with  him,  so  lie  was. 
He  was  no  believer  in  long  courtships,  and  intro- 
ductions, and  consultations  with  relations,  and  all 
that ;  and  so  he  had  told  Herself  not  five  hours  ago. 

Mark  and  Nell  stopped  short.  Mr.  Cufl'e  all 
bashfully  turned  and  began  picking  leaves  off  the 
hedge. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it's  truth.  I  did  ax  her  a 
while  ago." 

"  What  % "  cried  Mark.     "  What !  " 

Ah,  there  was  no  good  in  repeating  it  all,  Mr. 
Cuffe  was  of  opinion  ;  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and — well,  things  had  not  turned  out  altogether 
as  he  had  wished.  Still,  Mr.  Cutt'e  was  of  opinion, 
as  the  three — Mark  (all  surprise),  Nell  (not  joy- 
lessly), David  (cool  and  matter-of-fact) — wallced  on 
again,  that  better  things  were  in  store  ;  and  it 
was  just  there  that  he  wished  to  speak  a  word 
to  Mark.  He  would  be  obliged  to  Mark,  in  fact 
he  would  take  it  as  a  friendly  action,  if  Mark  would 
just  take  this  young  York  by  the  buttonhole  and 
say  a  good  word  for  a  friend,  and  then  would  take 
Herself  on  one  side  and  tell  lier — 

"  Mr.  Judge  lias  something  better  to  do,  Mr. 
CuflV,"  the  schoolmistress  liroke  in,  "than  to  inter- 
fere in  vour  or  another's  business." 


"  I  was  speakin'  to  you,  Mark,"  said  David  ;  and, 
stopping,  faced  across  the  road. 

"And  I'm  speaking  to  you,  Mr.  CufTe,"  said  Nell. 
"  If  ye  want  anyone  to  speak  for  ye,  ask  yourself — 
you're  well  able  to  do  it." 

"  Eh,  Mark  ? "  David  persisted,  and  not  as  much 
as  looked  at  Nell.     "  What  do  you  say  ? " 

"  Mr.  Judge  says  as  I  say,"  cried  Nell.  "  An'  we 
want  no  more  of  your  impudence.  Do  j'our  own 
courtin',  if  ye  please  ;  an'  let  me  tell  ye  that  we 
didn't  want  your  company,  an'  we  don't  now." 

"I'm  obliged  to  ye,  Miss  Gray,"  said  David,  and 
stepped  up  to  Mark.  "  Look  here,  Mark,"  said  he, 
"be  a  man — an'  be  my  friend.  Come.  Answer 
me  straight,  now  ;  will  ye  or  won't  ye  spake  a 
word  for  me  ? " 

"Ah,  don't  be  a  fool,  Cuffe,"  Mark  began. 
"  Can't  ye — " 

"Yes,  a  fool,"  called  Nell  all  wrathfuUy,  "an' 
an  impudent  fool !  Come,  Mark,  it's  high  time  we 
were  by  ourselves.  If  ye  move  one  step  after 
us,"  she  called  over  her  shoulder  to  David,  "  I'll 
denounce  ye  to  all  Kyle  to-morrow." 

"Ah,  Mark,  Mark,"  called  David  from  his  place 
by  the  hedge  ;  "  an'  ye're  goiu'  without  promisin'  'i 
Are  ye,  Mark  ? " 

No  answer  came  back  ;  so  mournfully  David 
turned  his  face  toward  Kyle.  "Well,  well,"  said 
he,  as  he  went ;  "  well,  well,  it's  wonderful  how 
little  friendship  there  is  in  this  world,  an'  how 
little  pluck  some  men  have  to  give  away.  Ay, 
ay —  But  wait,  Mark,"  said  he  presently,  and 
stopping,  looked  back  along  the  road  ;  "  ye  won't  be 
always  tied  to  the  schoolmistress's  apron  string,  me 
boy.     I'll  see  ye  again,  me  son,  I'll  see  ye  again." 

So  Mr.  Cuffe  returned  to  Kyle;  but  Mark  and 
Nell  walked  on  far  into  the  silent  country.  The 
night  was  fair,  and  full  of  a  soft  twilight  —  tlie 
.shimmer  of  the  stars,  you  might  think ;  sweet 
odours  of  harvest -time  came  heavily  across  the 
hedges  ;  right  and  left  the  corncrakes. whirred  and 
rattled  ;  here  and  there  couples  stood  leaning  over 
wayside  gates  and  dreaming  love's  young  dream  ; 
the  giant  dome  of  Slieve  Ard  loomed  ahead  ;  but, 
quite  regardless  of  the  night's  quiet  favours,  these 
two  walked  on,  Nell  staring  straight  before  her 
and  ceaselessly  talking,  !Mark  slouching  along 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  lace  towards 
the  road. 

That  man  Cuffe — the  impertinence,  the  audacity, 
the  brutality  of  the  fellow  !  Ah,  if  Nell  could  but 
wind  her  tongue  round  him  for  one  five  minutes  .  . 
Then,  these  Yorks.  Who  were  they '!  Nell  would 
like  to  know.  What  lietter  were  thej'  than  another  ? 
To  think  of  the  way  that  curly-headed  nincompoop 
had  spoken  about  Kyle  that  morning !  A  white- 
faced  cockney  like  that,  with  his  lungs  full  of  fog 
and  soot !  And  that  pert  little  miss !  AVho  was 
she  1  So  su]ierior  she  was  ;  so  well-mannered  ;  so 
genteel,  witli  lier  gloves  always  on  her  hands  and 
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her  face  all  smiles.    Lot 

Mark   beware  of   them 

both.     They  were  only 

laughint;   at    him,   and 

her,    and     Kyle.      Let 

him  leave  them  to  their 

own   devices  ;    particu- 
larly let  him  take  care 

not  to  —  Ah,   but  men 

were  fickle,  sighed  Ktll, 

were  foolish,  were  weak 

as  water  in  the  presence 

of  fal  -  lals  and  pretti- 

iiess.       Ah,     but     men 

were  fickle,  sighed  Kell 

— this     angry,     jealous 

Nell,  who  hated  every 

woman  that  Mark  cast 

eyes   upon,   and    spoke 

every  word  that  anger 

or  jealousy  sent  rushing 

up  to  her  tongue. 

And     by     her     side 

Mark   kept  silent   and 

moody  ;  nor  did  his 
sweetheart's  voice  sound 
(as  your  worldly-wise 
woman's  voice  would 
have  sounded)  like 
music  in  his  ear.  Why 
■could  she  not  quit  her 
hinting  and  scolding, 
thought  he ;  her  snap- 
ping at  the  Yorks,  and 

her  harping  on  that  one  string  about  himself?  What 
had  the  Yorks  done  to  her  ?  What  if  the  sister  was 
a  charmer,  and  what  if  the  brother  had  made  a 
joke  about  Kyle,  and  what  if  they  both  were  above 
the  common  ?  And  what  harm  was  there  in  a  man's 
looking  at  a  pretty  girl  ?  Could  not  a  cat  look  at  a 
king?  And  if  Miss  York  was  a  charmer,  could  he 
help  that  ?  He  could  trust  Nell  ;  could  not  Nell 
trust  him  ?     He  wasn't  going  to — to —  ?     No  ! 

But  Cuffe?  Little,  black,  apish  Cuffe  !  That 
specimen  asking  Herself  to  be  his  wife  !  Great 
king  I —  Still,  that  was  Cuffe's  affair  ;  and  it  was 
not  for  Mark  Judge  to  quarrel  with  any  man.  No. 
And  why  should  he  not  speak  to  Miss  York  ? 
Nothing  he  said  would  be  likely  to  alter  her 
•opinion  of  Cuffe.  No.  And  the  saying  something 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  pass  an  agreeable 
hour  or  so — a  much  more  agreeable  hour  than  he 
had  just  spent.     Ay,  ay. 

"  You  hear  liie,  Mark  ? "  said  Nell,  as  the  two 
went  down  Kyle  street  towards  Mack's.  "  You 
take  my  advice  an'  leave  Mr.  Cuffe  an'  his  atfair.s 
alone.  These  Yorks  won't  thank  ye  for  troublin' 
yourself  ;  an'  if  Mr.  Cuffe  wants  a  wife  let  him  find 
her  for  himself  :  you've  your  own  business  to  attend 
io.     You  hear  nic,  Mark?" 


"  IF  TE   MOVE 

OKE   STEP   AFTER 

U.<!,  I'll  DENOUNCE 

TE   TO    .\LL  KYLE." 


"Aw  yes,  Nell,"  Mark  answered,  "I  hear  ve. 
Still—"  " 

"Still  what,  Mark?" 

"  I  think  you're  a  bit  unreasonable,"  answered 
Mark,  a^d  began  tapping  the  pavement  with  his 
stick.  "Ye  keep  talkin'  as  though  I  was  a  gossoon, 
an'  didn't  know  me  own  mind,  an'  was  goin'  to — 
to —  Suppose  I  did  help  a  friend  to  find  a  wife  ? 
Tliat  doesn't  mean —  ? " 

■'Ah  no,  Mark,"  .said  the  schoolmistress,  as  they 
came  to  the  thi-eshold  of  Mack's,  "it  means  nothing 
— it  means  nothing  !  " 

"  Of  course  it  doesn't,"  said  Mark  ;  "  of  course  it 
doesn't.     Well,  good-night,  Nell." 

Nell  sighed  wearily,  and  without  answering 
turned  away  ;  but  Mark,  pulling  out  his  pipe,  took 
his  place  on  the  window-sill,  and  there  presently 
Mr.  Cuft'e  joined  him. 

And  the  greeting  Mark  gave  David  was :  "  It's 
no  use,  Cuffe,  it's  no  use  comin'  to  me  wi'  your 
foolery";  but,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  his  parting  words  were  these  :  "  I'll 
sleep  over  it,  David,  I'll  sleep  over  it ;  an'  maybe — 
ril  see  ye  in  the  mornin',  David,"  said  Mark. 
'•  ril  see  ye  first  thing  in  the  mornin'." 
( To  he  continued.) 
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DRUMMOND    AMONGST    HIS    STUDENTS. 


To  young  men  Professor  Driunmond  was  always  a 
most  intei-esting  personality.  More  than  most  in 
our  day  he  liad  learned  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth.  He  died  at  forty-six,  yet  to  those  who  knew 
him  he  seemed  little  more  than  thirty.  To  the 
readers,  then,  of  The  Young  Man  these  recollections 
of  one  of  his  old  students  may  perhaps  have  a  certain 
interest.  A  young  man  himself  to  the  last,  he  had 
the  privilege,  such  as  few  have  to-day,  of  being  "  a 
young  man's  man." 

My  first  near  view  of  Drummond  carries  me  back 
to  a  Saturday  in  a  winter  session  in  Glasgow  in 
1884-85.  That  was  the  year  of  his  return  from 
Africa,  when  he  "awoke"  from  his  journey  in  the 
Dark  Continent  to  find  himself  famous.  He 
seemed  to  bear  his  honours  with  a  modesty 
apjjroaching  unconsciousness  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
one  day,  when  he  took  us  all  on  a  geological 
excursion  to  a  limestone  quarry  some  twenty 
miles  from  Glasgow,  that  we  got  to  know  him. 
What  fossils  we  discovered  that  day  I  have  quite 
forgotten  :  I  only  know  we  discovered  a  very  live, 
brilliant  specimen  of  nineteenth-century  man  ;  we 
discovered  Drummond.  He  was  unlike  all  other 
Professors  we  had  known.  These  had  hitherto 
been  to  us  awful  personages,  and  our  interviews 
with  them  were  few  and  fearful.  Drummond 
disclosed  himself  to  us  as  a  young  man  like 
ourselves — almost  a  boy  in  spirit,  indeed  more 
youthful  than  many  in  his  class. 

If  what  Froude  says  is  true,  that  there  is  "a 
certain  lightness  and  elasticity  about  all  men  of 
genius,"  then  Drummond  had  this  quality  above  all 
men  1  have  known.  There  was  a  starry  radiance 
about  him.  In  his  company  you  could  never 
feel  dull. 

I  remember  towards  the  end  of  the  day  we 
students  had  got  hold  of  some  empty  trucks  lying 
on  a  side  piece  of  rail  which  led  into  the  quarry. 
There  was  a  pretty  steep  incline,  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  fine  fun  to  have  a  run  on  these  trucks. 
But  would  the  Professor  like  it  ?  We  looked  silently 
to  him.  To  our  surprise,  the  Professor,  with  a 
solemn  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said  he  would  come  in 
too  !  As  we  were  deliciously  dashing  down  the 
incline,  the  Professor  began  to  philosophise.  What 
was  it  made  this  so  glorious,  while  we  had  been 
somnolently  riding  in  a  railway  train  going  at  a 
far  greater  speed  ?  One  of  the  students  suggested, 
"Because  we  are  doing  what  is  against  the  law." 
"  Xo,"  said  Drummond,  "I  think  it  is  rather  the 
sense  of  motion.  In  a  ti'ain  you  are  .shut  U]i, 
while  here  the  wind  is  all  about  you,  and  you/ce/ 
you  are  going.  In  that,  I  think  the  stage  coach 
beats  the  locomotive." 

The  "boyishness"  of  our  new  Professor  was  still 
more  discovered  to  us  at  the  end    of   the   session. 


when  we  had  a  holiday  with  him  in  the  Island  of 
Arran.  It  was  his  generous  habit  to  take  his  class 
down  every  year  to  Brodick,  and  there  at  his  own 
expense  keep  them  for  three  days.  Kever  were 
days  more  pleasant !  At  the  end  of  the  winter 
session  we  were  longing  for  the  country,  and  with 
the  Arran  hills  for  that  country,  and  Drummond 
for  our  guide,  we  had  a  combination  almost  as  near 
Paradise  as  this  earth  can  supply.  It  was  our 
custom  to  spend  the  days  in  excursions  to  Goatfell, 
Glen  Sannox,  and  other  points  of  geological  interest 
in  that  geologically  very  rich  locality.  With  the 
geology,  of  course,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fun 
intermixed.  There  is  a  tradition  of  one  student 
sending  a  telegram  to  the  College  Librarian,  a 
rather  stern  gentleman,  never  known  to  .joke,  with 
the  startling  news — "  The  earth's  crust  is  in  capital 
condition." 

Pleasant,  however,  as  the  days  were,  I  think  the 
nights  with  Drummond  were  almost  pleasanter. 
After  the  evening  meal  it  was  our  custom  to  meet 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  houses  in  which  we 
lodged,  and  there  spend  the  evening  in  talk  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  then  the  Professor  fully  opened 
himself  out  to  us,  and  what  a  revelation  that  was  ! 
He  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  conversationalist.^ 
I  have  known.  Not  that  he  was  specially  brilliant, 
l)Ut  his  wonderful  magnetic  personality  came  into 
play.  With  his  low,  mellow,  yet  piercing  tones,  he 
held  you  entranced.  I  remember  one  evening  the 
conversation  turned  on  mesmerism  and  the  "occult 
science"  then  just  coming  into  vogue.  Drummond 
had  been  a  great  mesmerist  as  a  student,  and  he  told 
us  some  very  striking  stories  of  his  "inhibitory 
powei'."  One  student  he  had  so  often  mesmerised 
that  he  could  inlluence  him  at  a  distance.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  his  gift,  he  told  us,  had  led  him 
into  a  somewhat  dangerous  position,  and  had  almost 
deprived  the  world  of  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
Wurhh  He  had  put  a  poker  into  the  hand  of  the 
student  with  the  "suggestion"  that  it  was  a  gun. 
Then  pointing  to  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  floor, 
he  said,  "  Shoot  that  bii'd  ! "  The  man  raised  the 
poker  and  shot.  "  It  is  not  quite  dead,"  said 
Drummond  ;  "  see  I  it  is  moving  "  (a  gust  of  wind 
had  rustled  it).  "Strike  it  with  your  gun."  The 
man  struck  it  with  his  gun.  "  Now,"  said  Drum- 
mond, "  shoot  me  !  "  The  man  pretended  to  shoot, 
and  Drummond  fell ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
rise  he  saw  to  his  horror  the  man  above  him,  with 
the  poker  raised  in  his  hand  and  ready  to  strike  him 
to  the  ground.  He  had  just  time  to  remove  the 
"suggestion"  by  a  swift  word,  or  the  consequences 
miglit  have  been  serious. 

Of  course,  stories  like  these  roused  in  our  minds 
a  strong  desire  to  see  an  experiment  of  his  powers, 
and  we  eagerlv  ofi'ered  ourselves  to  his  hands.     But 
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Drummond  steadily  refused.  AVitliout  going  tlie 
length  of  saying  that  suoli  thing?  were  absolutely 
wrong,  he  seemed  now,  on  the  whole,  to  think  it  a 
questionable  action  to  deprive  any  man  (even  in  jest 
and  for  a  moment)  of  the  powers  of  will  and  self- 
determination.  For  in  truth,  behind  all  his 
geniality  and  humour,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
was  a  strong  deep  current  of  serious  thought  and 
religious  faith.  It  was  that  made  the  ripples  on 
the  surface  so  attractively  beautiful.  At  this  very 
moment  he  was  beginning  that  grand  movement 
among  the  students  of  Scotland  which  some  think 
the  most  permanent  work  of  his  life.  Of  that  wurk 
he  spoke  to  some  of  us  privately,  and  engaged  us 
in  it  to  our  lasting  benefit.  Others  of  us  did  not 
see  our  way  to  follow  him  into  it,  and  perhaps — 
"  there  are  regrets  for  these  things." 

After  our  first  year  we  did  not  see  much  of 
Professor  Drummond,  as  our  curriculum  carried  us 
into  other  subjects,  and  science  was  never  again 
taken  up.  That  was  a  thing  many  of  us  deeply 
regretted  ;  for  his  lectures  were  a  joy  to  listen  to, 
partly  from  the  beautiful  Stevensonian  English  in 
which  the}'  were  written,  but  chiefly  from  the 
unnameable  attractiveness  of  the  man  himself. 

We  had,  however,  an  occasional  opportunity  of 
meeting  him  at  the  College  dinner  table,  at  which  in 
rotation  with  the  other  Professors  he  presided  from 
time  to  time.  Our  conversations  with  him  there 
were  always  a  stimulus.  One  of  these  I  may  recall, 
as  it  may  interest  lovers  of  literature.  The  talk 
had  drifted  on  to  the  subject  of  the  essay  as  a  form 
of  literary  composition,  and  we  were  speaking  of  the 
leading  English  essayists  of  the  centur_v.  "1  regard," 
said  Professor  Drummond,  "  Mr.  Hutton's  essay  on 
'  Goethe '  as  the  finest  essay  of  the  century." 

"  The  finest  of  the  centurj' ! "  I  said,  with  an 
incredulous  look,  as  hosts  of  great  names  flashed 
through  the  mind. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  know  it  is  a  big  thing  to 
say,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  If  you  have  not 
read  it,  you  should,  and  you  will  find  it,  at  all  events, 
a  splendid  piece  of  work." 

I  did  read  it,  and  found  it,  as  he  had  said,  "a 
splendid  piece  of  work,"  though  one  might  not  go 
quite  the  length  he  had  gone. 

There  was  one  thing  I  noticed  in  the  essay  which 
seemed  to  me  true  of  the  Professor  himself.  Jlr. 
Hutton  refers  there  to  a  certain  "  demonic  power  " 
in  Goethe — a  kind  of  magnetic  attractiveness  which 
made  him  dominate  all  he  came  in  contact  with. 
The  same,  of  course  with  a  difference,  seemed  to 
me  true  of  Drummond.  He  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  magnetising  you  when  in  his  company,  so 
that  you  were  ready  to  assent  to  things  which 
when  away  from  him  you  might  be  disposed  to  call 
in  question.  This  I  found  was  the  opinion  of  others, 
too — especially  of  his  power  as  a  public  speaker. 
"  Drummond,"  said  one  to  me,  "  mesmerises  his 
audiences,"  —  a   statement  true   and   yet  not    the 


whole  truth.  I  mean,  if  the  "mesmerising"  was 
there,  it  was,  I  believe,  quite  unconscious  on  his 
part.  It  was  his  noble  iiersonality,  interpenetrated 
as  it  was  with  a  wonderful  devotion  to  Christ,  that 
thrilled  his  audiences,  and  made  him,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  persuasive  orator  I  have  heard. 

Drummond  was  evidently  a  great  admirer  of 
llr.  Hutton.  Another  of  these  essays  which  he 
recommended  us  to  read  was  that  on  "  The  Hard 
Church."  A  man,  he  said,  might  be  a  Broad  Church- 
man, or  a  High  Churchman,  or  a  Low  Churchman, 
and  in  any  of  these  positions  he  could  find  points  of 
contact  with  him  ;  but  "  the  Kard,  Church  "was  the 
worst  of  all  heresies. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Professor  Drummond  was  at 
a  great  missionary  meeting  in  Glasgow.  He  was 
then  still  in  perfect  health,  and  his  speech  that  night 
was  a  triumph  of  refined  oratory.  Without  raising 
his  voice  in  the  least,  his  weird,  piercing  tones  held 
the  audience  from  start  to  finish  like  a  tense  wire, 
and  you  could  have  heard  tlie  proveibial  pin  fall  to 
the  floor.  He  was  speaking  of  missions  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  his  closing  )3assage  was  a  perfect 
example  of  his  skill  as  a  protagonist.  It  was  the 
objection  that  the  people  of  these  islands  were  a 
decaying  race,  and  not  worth  the  labour  that  was 
spent  upon  them,  that  he  was  dealing  with  ;  but  it 
was  noticeable  he  did  not  argue  the  point,  he  simply 
made  it  the  crown  of  his  ap]ieal. 

"And  people  tell  us,"  he  said  in  his  closing 
sentence,  "  that  the  race  for  whom  our  missionaries 
are  thus  giving  their  toil,  their  talents,  their  life,  is 
a  decaying  race,  and  that  in  fifty  years  not  one  of 
them  will  be  left — (hat  I  consider  the  noblest  example 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ." 

There  was  silence,  and  in  it  Professor  Drummond 
sat  down. 

As  I  walked  home  through  the  dark  streets  that 
night,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself,  "Was  that  a 
full  answer  to  the  question  ?  "  It  is  a  question  that 
has  since  remained  unanswered  ;  but  the  impression 
of  Drummond's  wonderful  personality  deepened 
itself  still  more  on  my  mind. 

This  I  venture  to  think  is  his  highest  gift  to  us. 
As  to  his  literary  work,  there  is  certainly  a  tendency 
now  unduly  to  depreciate  it,  as  there  was  perhajjs 
at  the  beginning  one  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  played  the  part  of  a  conciliator  between 
Science  and  Theology,  and  like  all  conciliators  was 
roughly  handled  by  both  sides.  Time  will  give  a 
truer  verdict,  and  mark  him  out  as  the  first  who 
ventured  to  pronounce  an  Eirenicon  between  Science 
and  Faith.  But  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  what- 
ever be  the  future  judgment  of  his  works,  the  worker 
himself  will  remain.  The  words  which  Martineau 
has  said  of  all  great  men  are  true  in  a  very  special 
sense  of  him  :  "  The  noblest  workers  of  the  world 
leave  behind  them  nothing  so  great  as  the  image  of 
thenxsdvcsp 
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Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THK  MONTH:   KINGLAKE'S  "  EOTHEN. 


There  is  a  pretty  story  which  I  have  read  some- 
wliere — is  it  in  one  of  Stevenson's  Essays  ? — of  a 
traveller  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  chanced  one 
day  to  meet  an  aged  French  Abbe.  The  traveller 
expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  one  so  far  advanced 
in  years  journeying  alone  so  far  from  home.  "  This 
is  the  answer,"  said  the  old  man:  "some  months 
ago  I  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and  once,  in  a  faint 
or  a  dream,  I  thought  myself  dead.  Then,  so  it 
seemed  to  nic,  one  of  the  angels  came  to  me  to  ask 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  beautiful  world  I  had 
left,  and  with  shame  I  had  to  confess  that  I  knew 
almost  nothing  of  it.  When  1  recovered,  I  resolved 
that  if  God  should  spare  my  life,  I  would  begin, 
though  late,  to  learn  something  of  His  world  :  that 
is  why  I  am  here." 

To-day,  though  we  may  not  all  claim  his  pious 
motive,  the  strong  desire  of  this  good  Abbe  has 
taken  possession  of  us  all.  "  To  see  all  sights  from 
pole  to  pole,"  is  the  passion  of  the  poor  and 
privileged  alike  ;  so  that,  as  Dean  Church  has  said, 
the  habit  of  travel  and  the  vastly  increased  facilities 
of  movement  and  communication  between  different 
countries  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  our  modern  life.  Of  the  educational 
advantages  of  travel — at  home  or  abroad — so  much 
has  been  said  and  written,  and  so  impossible  is  it  to 
say  anything  that  is  not  already  perfectly  obvious 
to  everyone,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  serve  up 
again  the  usual  commonplaces  on  the  subject ;  but 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing 
in  this  connection  the  beautiful  words  of  Dean 
Cliurch  :  "  To  have  seen  with  our  eyes,"  he  says, 
"  the  river  of  Egypt  and  the  remains  of  its  mysterious 
civilization  ;  to  have  seen  with  our  eyes  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  and  the  golden-hued  columns  of  the  broken 
Parthenon,  and  the  splendour  in  decay  of  imperial 
cities,  the  Old  and  the  New  Rome  ;  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  what  makes  up  the  daily  life  of  a 
strange  community,  its  peculiar  customs,  its  common 
sights,  the  faces  of  its  people,  the  forms  of  nature, 
the  inventions  of  art,  the  governing  passions,  the 
fixed  pursuits,  the  characteristic  ideas,  social, 
political,  religious,  which  sway  the  minds  of 
millions  ;  or,  again,  to  have  known  what  Nature  can 
be,  in  her  greatness  and  strength,  in  her  stability 
and  vast  calm,  in  her  terrors  which  never  visit  us 
here,  in  her  luxuriance  and  glory  which  here  she 
austerely  withholds  from  us,  her  floods  and  endless 
plains  and  her  mountain  peak.s,  her  Atlantic  waves, 
her  tropical  storms,  her  perpetual  icefields — to  have 
had  our  eyes  rest  on  all  these  things  in  their  own 
homes,  as  part,  natural  and  harmonious,  of   that 


stage  to  which  we  for  the  moment  were  transferred 
from  our  familiar  places — this  is  to  have  passed  intO' 
a  new  level  of  life,  to  have  the  veil  so  far  removed 
which  hangs  between  our  limited  sight  and  feeble 
imagination,  and  the  vast  and  wonderful  facts  of 
the  existing  world."  ^ 

Out  of  this  modern  love  of  travel  has  sprung  our 
literature  of  modern  travel.  Perhaps  I  ought  ta 
hesitate  about  the  use  of  that  word  "literature." 
In  one  of  those  light  and  clever  sketches  which  Mr. 
Barrie  used  to  write  a  few  years  ago,  he  tells  "  the 
true  story  of  a  great  attempt"  on  the  part,  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Robertson  to  get  to  Venice.  At  one  of 
the  many  dinners  given  to  celebrate  Mr.  Robertson's 
departure,  the  hero  of  the  evening  made  a  speech  to 
his  friends,  which  was  received  for  the  most  part 
with  rapturous  applause  ;  but  when  he  went  on  to 
say  that  he  did  not  mean  to  keep  the  delights  of  his 
holiday  to  himself,  that  he  intended  to  publish  a 
volume,  or  probably  two  volumes,  about  Venice,  the 
announcement  was  listened  to  in  a  chilling  silence. 
I  do  not  wonder.  For  of  all  "  deadly-lively  prosings 
in  our  sublunary  world  "  surely  the  most  insufferable 
are  the  small  jokes  and  vacuous  comments  that  fill 
the  regulation  volume  of  the  average  "globe- 
trotter." But  the  barest  desert  has  its  green  oasis, 
and  there  are  a  few  books  of  travel  on  my  shelves 
that  I  count  among  my  chief  deliglits.  To  a  man 
who  is  at  once  a  lover  of  books  and  "  of  all  that  we 
behold  from  tliis  green  earth,"  there  is  nothing  tliat 
in  certain  moods  can  thrill  him  like  a  volume  (say) 
by  Tyndall,  or  Leslie  Stephen,  or  Whyraper,  that 
snatches  him  away  in  one  moment  into  the  speaking 
silences  of  the  great  white  Alps.     And  he  who  will 

1  See  a  sermon  on  "Foreign  Travel,"  in  Dean  Churcli's 
Pascal  and  other  Sermons.  Nor  are  the  advantages  of 
travel  "educatioual"  merely.  "How genial, "writes  Dr.  Dale, 
"everyone  seems  to  be  on  a  Rhine  steamer  !  Who  was  ever 
known  to  be  out  of  temper  on  Locli  Katrine  ?  Meet  a  man 
at  the  Furca,  and  walk  with  him  to  the  Grimsel,  and  you 
are  sure  to  find  him  one  of  tlie  most  kindly  of  the  human 
race.  Share  a  carriage  to  Inverary  with  people  you  chance 
to  meet  at  Oban,  and  you  think  it  would  be  charming  to 
travel  witli  them  for  a  month.  E.vtortionate  bills  and  rainy 
weather  may  ruffle  tlie  temper  for  a  moment,  but  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  if  a  '  tourist  ticket '  is  ever  issued  to  a 
cantankerous  man  (of  whicli  I  have  serious  doubts),  he  no 
sooner  gets  it  into  his  waistcoat-pocltet  than  it  acts  lilce  a 
charm.  If  we  could  only  keep  some  of  our  acquaintances 
always  on  the  top  of  a  Highland  coach,  or  crossing  Swiss 
passes,  or  climbing  Welsh  hills,  what  a  happy  thing  it 
would  be  for  them  —  and  for  us  !  No  theological  reading 
does  them  half  so  much  good  as  'Murray'  or  'Baedeker,' 
and  a  half  volume  of  '  Black  '  is  more  useful  to  them  than 
a  score  of  sermons." 
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put  himself  through  a  course  of  readinf;  of  this 
character  will  find  that  it  will  do  for  his  mind  what 
modern  explorers  are  doing  for  the  map  of  Africa, 
hlling  in  its  blanks,  and  peopling  its  empty  spaces 
with  the  life  of  busy  reality. 

In  this  select  literature  of  travel,  Kinglake's 
Eothen  '  holds  undoubtedly  a  high  place.  Speaking 
generally,  books  of  this  class  enjoy  but  a  brief 
existence  ;  but  Kinglake's  volume  has  been  before 
the  world  now  for  half  a  century — it  appeared  first 
in  1847 — and  is  still  in  demand.  Time,  which  so 
soon  washes  out  the  colour  from  the  traveller's 
pictures,  has  left  in  these  pages  still  something  of 
their  first  wonderful  glow. 

Of  Kinglake  himself  there  is  little  to  be  told.  A 
few  pleasant  recollections  by  Lad_v  Gregory  have 
been  interwoven  into  the  brief  pergonal  sketch  pre- 
fixed to  the  last  edition  of  Eothen,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  repeated  here.  We  have  also  occasional 
glimpses  of  him  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Houyhton 
(Richard  Monckton  Milnes).  Born  in  1809,  he  was 
one  of  a  knot  of  Cambridge  men  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirties  of  whom  many  have  since  become  famous 
in  the  world  of  letters — Tennyson,  Hallam,  Sterling, 
Thackeray,  and  others.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  him 
joining  with  ililnes  in  plans  for  befriending  poor 
Tom  Hood  ;  and  in  1854  he  is  the  subject  of  a  letter 
from  ilr.  Delane,  the  editor  of  the  Titncs,  to  Milnes, 
which  will  go  far  to  explain  the  enthusiasm  and 
industry  with  which  he  afterwards  wrote  the 
History  of  the  Crimean  War  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Milnes, — I  enclose  all  that  Eothen 
wrote  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  a  characteristic 
bit,  but  something  widely  different  from  the  com- 
plete and  artistic  account  which  you  .so  justly 
admire.  AVhen  I  add  that  the  letter  was  written 
on  the  actual  field  of  battle,  among  dead  and 
wounded  men,  the  writer  lying  on  the  ground  in 
the  scorching  sun,  and  writing  in  pencil  on  his 
hat,  for  want  of  a  table,  and  that  he  had  just  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  you  will,  I  hope,  admit 
and  maintain  that  his  was  the  most  extraordinary 
literary  feat  on  record.  .  .  ." 

For  further  personal  details  concerning  the  author 
of  Eothen,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  brief 
biographical  sketch  already  mentioned. 

Kinglake's  great  work,  of  course,  is  his  History 
of  the  Crimean  War.  I  have  not  read  it,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  criticize  it ;  the  truth  is,  its  size 
frightens  me.  It  is  planned  on  a  scale  altogether 
out  of  pro]iortion  to  the  importance  of  the  events 
of  which  it  is  the  record.  Fancy  taking  seventy  pages 
to  tell  of  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,  which  was 
all  over  in  a  few  minutes !  Life  is  far  too  short  for 
the  reading  of  nine  large  volumes  on  one  brief 
episode  in  our  national  history — an  episode,  more- 
over, of  which  most  Englishmen  to-day  can  only 
think  with  shame,  and  which,  were  it  possible,  they 

1  "  Eothen,"  says  the  author,"  is,  I  hope,  almo.st  the  ouly 
hard  woril  to  be  found  in  the  book."  It  is  a  Greek  word, 
signlfj-ing  "from  the  early  dawn,"  "from  the  East!" 


would  gladly  forget  altogether.  None  the  less  we 
may  admire  the  patient  industry  and  toil  of  which 
this  elaborate  work  is  the  monument.  Indeed, 
Kinglake  had  an  almost  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.  Eothen,  we  are  told,  was  "  revised  and  re- 
touched and  i)olished  with  infinite  elaboration," 
the  proofs  being  returned  to  him  for  correction  no 
less  than  eleven  times  before  they  were  finally 
passed,  and  it  is  to  this  tireless  industry  that  the 
undoubted  brilliance  and  effectiveness  of  his  style 
are  in  largo  measure  due.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
once  said  that  if  a  young  writer  were  not  willing 
to  spend  an  afternoon  turning  a  single  jihrase,  he 
had  better  give  up  the  profession  of  literature. 
Kinglake  served  that  hard  apprenticeship,  and  he 
has  had  his  reward. 

But,  of  course,  industry  alone  cannot  confer 
greatness  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  Kinglake_'s 
jilace  there  is  neither  in  the  first  nor  even  the 
second  rank.  The  brilliance  of  his  style  no  one 
doubts,  but  it  is  often,  as  Professor  Saintsbury 
says,  "  hard  and  brassy — not  so  much  polished  as 
varnished."  We  detect  the  trick  and  manner  of 
the  over-smart  journalist  ;  we  miss  the  consummate 
ease  and  grace  which  mark,  for  example,  every  page 
of  that  winning  writer  whose  words  on  "  Travel  " 
I  have  quoted  above.  "  Glitter  without  warmth, 
rapidity  without  ease,  efl'ectiveness  without  charm," 
— such  is  Matthew  Arnold's  severe,  but  not,  I  think, 
unjust  judgment  on  the  style  of  the  author  ol  Eothen. 

To  some  readers  this  book  will  present  one  graver 
fault  still.  Defects  of  style  they  will  readily  over- 
look ;  what  they  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  forgive  is 
the  spirit  of  the  traveller  as  he  moves  among  the 
most  sacred  spots  on  earth — Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
Jerusalem.  Whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
mother  who  taught  her  son  not  Watts'  hymns,  nor 
the  Collects  for  the  day,  but  Homer's  song  of  battles,^ 
many  will  regret  that  wandering  through  the  Troad 
and  seeing  the  sights  that  Homer  saw,  he  felt  a. 
thrill  of  joj-  such  as  never  seems  to  have  stirred  his 
heart  when  he  stood  within  the  Holy  City,  or  among 
the  hills  that  shut  in  little  Nazareth. 

And  yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  whether  in  the 
name  of  criticism  or  of  piety,  Euthcn  is  a  liook  to  be 
read.  The  publishers  were  slow,  as  is  their  way 
sometimes,  to  discover  its  merits ;  but  with  the 
public  it  has  been  a  favourite  from  the  first.  It  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  multitudes  to  a  wider  world;  it 
has  given  to  pale  and  shadowy  images  of  the  mind 
the  vivid  colouring  of  life  and  reality;  it  has  shown 
men,  as  they  had  never  beheld  it  before,  "  the 
splendour  and  the  havoc  of  the  East." 

A  new  and  cheaper  (unabridged)  edition  of  Eothen 
has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  price  Is. 
(net).  

*^.*  The  book  for  July  will  be  John  Henry  New- 
man's Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  (Longmans,  3s.  6d.). 
-  See  page  50. 
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A  LETTER  from  one  of  my  correspondents  in  a 
distant  colony,  who  does  not  wish  even  his  initials 
mentioned,  opens  np  a  very  serious  and  interesting 
(question,  namely,  the  way  in  which  we  are  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  sorrows  and  tragedies  of  life. 
Many  letters  have  reached  me  from  time  to  time 
on  this  or  kindred '  themes.  There  is  a  certain 
sense  of  the  fatigue  and  disheartenment  of  human 
life  which  overcomes  us  all  at  times.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  old  or  the  unfortunate  :  in  our  day- 
even  the  youths  faint  and  grow  weary.  Many 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  phenomenon, 
some  of  them  obvious  and  some  fantastic  ;  but  no 
keen  observer  of  life  can  doubt  that  something  has 
liappened  which  has  robbed  youth  of  its  natural 
buoyancy,  its  vivacious  joy  in  mere  living,  its 
liappy  and  proper  immunity  from  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  unintelligible  things  of  human  destiny. 
Perhaps  it  is,  as  we  have  been  told,  that  the  race 
itself  is  growing  old,  and  that  the  very  child  is 
born  heir  to  an  accumulation  of  sad  thoughts, 
hoarded  up  by  previous  generations.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  the  enormous  progress  of  the  century  has 
brought  a  certain  reaction  ;  or,  again,  that  so  many 
hopes  have  been  disappointed  by  this  progress,  that 
men  have  begun  to  despair  and  to  wonder  if 
civilisation  is  worth  the  price  we  have  paid  for  it. 
But  whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  is  clear  :  modern 
life  is  full  of  a  certain  malady  of  disheartenment, 
uow  expressing  itself  iu  dull  stoicism,  now  in  angry 
cynicism.  Men  have  become  more  sensitive,  I 
think  ;  they  have  become  more  serious  and 
thoughtful  ;  and  hence  tliey  have  become  more 
familiar  with  the  dark  and  mysterious  things  of 
liuman  life,  and  feel  tlie  heart  overburdened  by 
their  intolerable  pressure. 

*  *  * 
In  some  respects  these  feelings  are  natural,  and 
even  inevitable.  For  example,  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  moderation  of  hopefulness 
as  we  advance  in  years.  We  find  the  prizes  of  life 
more  difficult  to  win  than  we  supposed,  and  often 
our  pleasure  in  them  has  vanished  before  they  are 
attained.  We  find  the  goal  of  our  ambition  a 
receding  goal,  and  learn  at  last,  perhaps,  that  our 
true  joy  is  in  the  struggle,  not  the  pilze.  We 
discover,  also,  that  it  is  an  e-^cceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  make  any  lasting  impression  on  human 
society,  that  no  revolution  bears  fruit  quite  so 
golden  as  we  hoped,  and  no  reform  of  thought  or 
morals  goes  quite  so  deep  as  we  imagined.  To 
luake  such  confessions  is  painful,  but  it  is  at  once 
wiser  and  more  hcjnest  to  make  them  than  to  ignore 


them.  It  is  best  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  so 
our  suft'ering  will  be  less  than  if  we  were  wholly 
taken  by  surprise.  It  is  a  true  service  to  youth  to 
say,  "  Do  not  suppose  your  natural  buoyancy  of 
mind  will  last  for  ever;  it  will  not.  Do  not 
imagine  you  can  always  treat  life  as  a  game  ;  the 
pageant  will  one  day  become  a  battle.  Do  not 
delude  yourself  that  you  can  always  avoid  the 
solemn  hours  of  life  and  the  painful  problems  ; 
they  will  find  you  if  you  do  not  seek  them,  and 
you  will  discover  that  it  is  not  possible  to  elude 
them."  There  are  also  great  misfortunes  that  over- 
take men  in  human  life,  for  which  they  themselves 
do  not  seem  responsible.  Health  suddenly  fails  ; 
an  accident  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  life  ;  a 
business  house  fails,  and  the  steady  and  upright 
man  is  involved  in  the  ruin ;  a  hundred  things, 
unforeseen  and  apparently  unjustified,  happen, 
which  spread  deep  shadows  on  a  man's  career.  I 
judge  that  my  correspondent  lias  known  such 
experiences  as  these.  His  question  is  a  natural 
one  :  How  am  I  to  bear  tliem  ?  What  is  th.ere  that 
can  animate  me  to  endure  in  the  dark  hour,  and  to 
u\'ercome  '! 

*         *         * 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  three  possible 
answers.  One  is  stoicism.  This  was  the  chief 
answer  of  the  ancients.  They  believed  that  the 
gods  made  sport  of  them,  and  they  in  turn  made 
sport  of  the  gods.  They  resolved  that  whatever 
happened  no  groan  should  escape  them.  They 
endured,  Prometheus  -  like,  the  gnawing  of  the 
eternal  vulture  at  the  heart,  and  said,  "  The  gods 
are  bad  gods  :  let  them  do  their  worst :  we  will  not 
yield."  This  spirit  has  never  left  mankind.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  an  example  of  it  in  literary  biography. 
I  do  not  mean  that  Scott  said,  "  God  is  a  bad  God, 
let  Him  do  his  worst."  Far  from  it.  But  Scott, 
being  a  man  of  iron  resolution,  simply  shrugged 
his  shoulders  at  fate,  and  determined  he  would  not 
succumb.  He  asked  help  of  no  one,  he  scorned 
pity ;  lie  found  within  liimself  sufficient  elements 
of  endurance.  In  recent  literature  Mr.  Henley  has 
expressed  the  same  spirit  in  a  very  striking  verse — 

Out  iif  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  ]iit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  there  he 
For  my  unconquerahle  soul. 

Of  course  there  is  a  certain  grandeur  in  such  an 
attitude.  But  it  is  at  once  clear  that  in  the  most 
favourable  of  computations  very  few  of  us  can 
attain  it.     Stoicism  is   a   species  of   iron  fortitude 
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possessed  only  by  a  man  here  and  there  ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  average  of  men.  Were  it  never 
so  desirable  a  temper,  then,  it  is  manifestly  out  of 
reach  for  most  of  us  :  and  therefore  it  is  a  perfectly 
vain  specific  for  human  sorrow. 

*  4f  * 

A  second  answer  is  atheism.  Atheifra  says,  "  One 
event  liappeneth  to  all,  and  since  the  archer  who 
has  smitten  me  is  mere  blind  fate,  it  is  useless  to 
be  angry  or  complain."  Everyone  knows  that  the 
late  Professor  Drummond's  contention  was  that 
natural  law  was  in  its  essence  the  same  as  spiritual 
law.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Dallinger  held  that 
Nature  was  voiceless  in  all  questions  that  concern 
the  soul,  and  that  all  true  religion  began  with 
Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  profess  to  argue  the  point 
in  the  narrow  dimensions  of  a  paragraph,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Dallinger  in  many  respects 
had  the  better  of  the  controversy.  Nature  certainly, 
as  Tennyson  insisted,  is  careful  of  the  type,  but 
■careless  of  the  individual.  She  is  "  red  in  tooth  and 
claw  with  ravin."  She  has  no  pity.  So  far  as  any 
beneficent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
goes,  she  gives  us  not  a  sign.  Not  only  do  her  suns 
.<hine  on  the  good  and  evil,  but  her  calamities, 
her  earthquakes,  tempests,  and  thunderbolts,  over- 
whelm equally  the  just  and  unjust.  To  take 
counsel  of  Nature  only,  then,  in  the  hour  of 
overwhebning  trouble,  is  to  drift  toward  atheism. 
And  atheism  is  a  more  comf(^rting  conclusion  than 
stoicism.  It  is  better  to  believe  in  no  God  than  a 
bad  God.  It  reconciles  a  man  to  his  misfortunes 
to  know  that  they  are  common  to  all  men,  that  no 
one  is  responsible  for  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
avoided,  that  at  least  theie  is  no  malice  in  tlienj,  and 
that  they  are  not  directed  l-iy  an  arbitrary,  cruel, 
tyrannical,  and  omnipotent  Power.  What  all  men 
must  endure  the  individual  can  endure,  and  since 
<.-omplaint  is  usele.ss,  prayer  is  also  useless,  and 
the  lips  are  silenced  from  either  expostulation  or 
appeal — 

Silent :  tlie  best  are  silent  now. 
*  *  * 

The  tliird  answer  is  faith.  Faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for.  In  spite  of  appearances  faith 
has  a  stubborn  knack  of  hoping.  It  "sees  the 
rainbow  through  the  rain."  It  accepts  the  great 
doctrine  that  the  main  purpose  of  human  lile  is 
discipline,  and  is  reconciled.  And  here  it  is  clear 
without  argument  that  Dr.  Dallinger  is  right  in  his 
<;ontention  that  religion  as  we  understand  it  really 
began  with  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  presents  the  world 
with  the  immortal  spectacle  of  the  best  and  holiest 
of  lives  condemned  to  the  cruellest  suffering.  He 
who  is  utterly  without  sin  is  the  most  afflicted  of 
men.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  an  unsuccessful  life.  He 
teaches  the  purest  truth,  yet  is  denounced  as  a 
servant  of  the  devil  ;  loves  all  men,  yet  is  hated  by 
them  ;  toils  to  help  them,  yet  is  despised  ;  desires 
to  regenerate  His  nation  and  teach  them  the  things 


that  make  for  national  peace,  yet  is  crucified  as  a 
felon.  Misfortune,  entirely  unmerited,  dogs  all  His 
steps.  Yet  He  does  not  complain.  He  calmly  says, 
"  Ourtht  not  Christ  to  suffer  ? "  He  recognises  human 
sulfering  as  a  necessary  thing.  He  does  not  profess 
wholly  to  explain  it  ;  but  He  insists  that  there  is 
an  explanation,  which  will  one  day  be  made  clear. 
He  does  not  endure  as  a  stoic  ;  He  shrinks  beneath 
the  weight  of  His  sorrows,  confesses  their  torture, 
and  yet  endures  because  there  is  a  joy  that  is  set 
before  Him.  This  is  faith.  And  the  enormous 
growth  and  power  of  Christianity  is  entirely  due  to 
this  spirit.  It  furnishes  man  with  the  only  prob- 
able and  comforting  explanation  of  the  tragedy  of 
life.  It  is  an  answer  which  lies  quite  outside 
Nature,  and  equally  outside  the  observation  of  the 
mind  or  the  senses.  It  attempts  no  reconciliation 
between  natural  law  and  spiritual  intuition.  "It 
teaches  rather,"  as  ilark  Rutherford  has  put  it,  "  the 
great  doctrine  of  a  Remedy,  a  Mediator  ;  and  therein 
it  is  profoundly  true.  It  is  unphilosophical  in  the 
sense  that  it  offers  no  explanation  from  a  single 
jirinciple,  and  leaves  the  ultimate  mystery  as  dark 
as  before,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  intui- 
tions." In  other  words,  faith  is  the  suTilime  intuition 
of  the  human  soul,  and  is  the  only  voice  that  has 
any  power  to  console  or  strengthen  those  with  whom 
life  has  not  gone  well. 

*         *         * 

Another  point  which  arises  from  the  discussion — 
it  is  a  point  suggested  also  by  other  letters  that  lie 
Tiefore  me — is  the  power  of  belief  in  its  regulation 
of  temper  and  conduct.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
Delta  (Belfast)  arguing  that  it  really  does  not 
matter  what  a  man  believes  as  long  as  his 
conduct  is  right.  But  will  a  man's  conduct  be 
right  without  a  right  belief  ?  It  is,  of  course,  true 
tliat  man)'  men  profess  high  beliefs  and  are  not  a 
pL-nnypiece  the  better  for  them  ;  while  other  men 
who  hold  but  a  modicum  of  right  creed  nevertlieless 
contrive  to  live  lives  of  high  intention  and  of  noble 
purpose.  But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Merely  that 
a  wide  and  great  creed  insincerely  held  is  of  less 
efficacy  in  heightening  the  effect  of  human  actions 
tlian  a  scanty  creed  which  is  held  intensely  and 
faithfully  obeyed.  The  fact  is  that  a  man  is 
precisely  what  he  really  believes,  and  no  more. 
That  is  the  explanation  of  Cromwell's  famous 
saying  that  "  the  mind  is  the  man."  The  man  in 
all  his  actions,  in  his  conduct,  and  in  its  efl'ects 
upon  others,  is  merely  the  incarnation  of  the 
thoughts,  principles,  and  beliefs  that  animate  him. 
If  a  man  believes  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
rights  of  property,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he 
will  be  a  thief  ;  if  he  believes  that  all  civil  govern- 
ment is  wrong,  he  will  be  an  anarchist  ;  if  he 
believes  that  chastity  is  an  absurd  regulation  put 
upon  natural  desire,  he  will  be  a  profligate.  Just 
as  there  lies  within  the  folds  of  the  brain  some 
mysterious  potency  which  makes  man  the  highest 
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of  created  intelligences,  and  that  tiny  area  of  bvain- 
tissue  being  removed,  man  becomes  a  helpless 
animal,  so  belief  sits  incarnate  in  the  inmost 
citadel  of  being,  and  is  the  law  and  impulse  govern- 
ing all  our  conduct.  Belief  in  beauty  makes  the 
painter ;  belief  in  truth  makes  the  martyr  ;  belief 
in  liberty  makes  the  patriot ;  belief  in  God  makes 
the  saint.  To  know  a  man's  beliefs  is  to  know  all 
about  him  that  is  worth  knowing,  all  that  is 
essential ;  for  it  is  to  know  the  man  himself.  And 
this  is  why  Scripture  puts  such  an  intolerable  stress 
— as  it  sometimes  seems  to  us — on  the  duty  of  belief ; 
this  is  why  great  teachers  like  Goethe  and  Carlyle 
insisted  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  man  to 
believe  ;  and  this  is  what  Christ  meant,  giving  this 
truth  an  almost  scientific  form,  in  His  great  saying, 
so  alarming,  so  searching,  and  yet  so  indubitable, 
that  "he  who  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  who 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned." 

*  *         * 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  there  is  very  much 
of  mere  noisy  and  unconsidered  declamation 
in  our  common  denunciation  of  dogma.  All  men 
are  the  servants  of  dogma — they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. For  what  is  dogma  ?  It  is  simply  the  active 
principle  of  conduct  ;  it  is  faith  and  conviction 
reduced  to  axioms,  and  made  concrete  in  a  decalogue 
of  rules  for  daily  thought  and  life  ;  it  is  crystallised 
belief.  Human  justice  is  dogmatic,  and  declares 
that  such  and  such  things  are  wrong,  giving  no 
reasons  for  the  verdict.  Science  is  dogmatic,  and 
says  that  such  and  such  things  exist,  and  that 
granted  certain  causes,  certain  effects  are  inevitable. 
Religion  in  the  same  way  is  dogmatic,  giving  us 
certain  truths  which  are  the  summaries  of  the  great 
convictions  which  rule  the  race,  and  wliich  accredit 
themselves  to  the  general  soul  and  conscience. 

*  *         * 

And  we  see,  with  infallible  clearness  of  vision, 
that  in  all  human  affairs  belief,  or  the  dogmas 
which  men  accept  as  final,  does  rule  human  con- 
duct. What  was  Robert  Moft'at  but  an  incarnated 
belief — the  belief  that  the  darkest  and  most  depraved 
races  of  the  earth  ought  to  be  redeemed,  and  were 
capable  of  redempition  ?  Remove  that  belief  from 
the  heart  of  Mortat,  and  who  had  ever  heard  his 
name  ?  What  was  Wordsworth  but  an  incarnated 
belief  —  the  belief  that  there  was  something  in 
Nature  with  which  man  could  commune,  that  true 
poetry  was  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  simplest 
human  emotions,  that  peace  found  meu  among  tlie 
hills,  and  wisdom  dwelt  among  the  poor  ?  Remove 
that  belief  from  the  heart  of  Wordsworth,  and  not 
a  single  line  of  his  poetry  would  ever  have  existed. 
And  in  the  same  way  John  Keats,  toiling  to  his 
tragic  end,  and  saying  as  he  died  that  he  should 
one  day  be  remembered  with  the  great  English 
poets  ;  and  Gordon  standing  lonely  on  the  ramparts 
of    Khartoum  —  each    was    an    incarnated    belief. 


They  were  what  they  were  in  virtue  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  true.  And  it  has  always  been  so. 
It  is  the  merest  folly  and  the  wildest  fallacy  to  say 
that  in  any  wide  and  general  sense  right  conduct 
can  exist  without  right  belief.  One  might  as  well 
sa}'  that  a  healthy  body  could  exist  with  a  diseased 
heart.  The  great  need  of  young  men  is  to  formulate 
clearly  for  themselves  the  principles  and  trutha 
on  which  they  mean  to  shape  their  lives,  and  until 
they  have  done  that  they  will  do  nothing  in  the 
shaping  of  either  conduct  or  character.  And  their 
entire  lives  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  their 
beliefs,  for  the  measure  of  a  man  is  precisely  the 
measure  of  his  best  beliefs. 

*  *  * 
There  is  much  in  the  letter  of  Leopold  which' 
deserves  discussion,  but  on  reading  it  again  I 
think  that  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  better 
serve  the  purpose.  Certainly  I  cannot  enter  into- 
a  close  comparison  between  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  and  those  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  as  he 
desires  me  to  do,  with  any  advantage.  Leopold'^ 
difficulty  is  the  supernatural  in  religion.  It  is  a 
common  difficulty  ;  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is 
one  that  lessens  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  things. 
"We  have  yet  to  define  what  is  natural,  and  what  is 
extra  or  super  natural.  For  example,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  many  of  the  commonest  scientific 
facts  and  inventions  of  our  own  day  would  have 
seemed  entirely  supernatural  to  our  immediate 
ancestors.  If  we  can  imagine  the  telegraph  or  the 
telei-ihone  as  being  suddenly  presented  to  a  man 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
would  have  attributed  its  action  to  supernatural- 
and  probably  to  diabolic  agencj'.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  may  be  a  scientific  explanation  of  all  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  1  do  say  that 
many  of  them  have  a  certain  probability  of  truth 
which  owes  something  to  our  wider  knowledge  of 
natural  phenomena.  We  have  also  to  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  science  confesses  itself 
as  wholly  unable  to  explain  certain  spiritual- 
phenomena  in  man.  I  heard  one  of  our  best- 
known  scientists  say  the  other  day  that  if  anyone 
asked  him  what  life  wa.s,  he  could  not  answer,  and 
in  the  same  way  he  must  confess  total  ignorance  of 
what  thought  was.  He  could  explain  the  functions- 
of  life,  but  could  not  define  life  ;  he  could  .say  what 
the  brain  did,  but  could  not  tell  how  thought  came 
into  existence.  The  fact  is  that  in  recent  years 
science  has  become  far  more  reverent,  and  less- 
willing  to  dogmatise  on  the  great  problems  that 
connect  theniselves  with  the  soul.  We  do  well  tc> 
cultivate  the  same  spirit.  The  explanation  of  the 
universe  is  far  less  easy  than  men  of  IngersoU's 
stamp  suppose  it :  and  where  so  much  is  inexplic- 
able, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  extremely  rash 
and  foolish,  not  to  say  an  irrational,  thing,  to  say 
boldly  and  positively  that  "  miracles  do  not  occur." 
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A    SNAP    SHOT    OF    A    MAN    SWIMMING. 


SWIMMIiNG— ON    LAND   AND   IN    WATER. 

A  CHAT  WITH  THE  HON.  SEC.  OF  THE  LIFE  SAVING  SOCIETY. 


On  hot  summer  days  who  does  not  long  for  what 
Roliert  Browning  called  "  the  cool  silver  shock  of  the 
plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water  "  1  And  j-et  how 
few  are  able  to  take  it !  This  "  nice  little,  tight 
little  island  "  may  have  produced  a  race  of  sailors, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  can't  swim  !  And  if 
Jack  can't  swim,  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  stay-at- 
home  brother?  Britannia  rules  the  waves,  but 
can't  swim — such  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Tliis  is  a  great  mistake,  even  from  the  hygienic 
standpoint.  For,  as  the  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
said  in  his  Essay  on  "Swimiuing,"  its  value  "as 
an  hygienic  exercise  can  be  shown  in  many  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  art  requires  the  inhalation  of 
a  very  large  quantity  of  air.  Taking  1  as  the 
standard  of  the  amount  of  air  inhaled  when  lying 
down,  the  following  table  shows  the  amount 
inspired  in  other  positions  and  movements : — In 
lying,!;  insitting,l'18;  in  standing,  1 '33;  in  walking 
1  mile  an  hour,  r90 ;  in  walking  2  miles  an  hour, 
2'7C  ;  in  walking  3  miles  an  hour,  3'i23  ;  in  carrying 
341bs.,  3'50;  in  carrying  63  lbs.,  3'84  ;  in  swimming, 
4'33.  Inhaling  so  much  air,  a  large  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  exhaled.  In  addition  to  this 
etlect,  there  is  no  exercise  except  rowing  which 
calls  into  play  so  many  muscles  at  the  same  time." 

Then  there  is  another  aspect.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  annual  loss  of  life  due  to  inability  to  swim 
is  between  6000  and  7000  a  year.  These  figures 
only  refer  to  drowning  round  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  our  inland  waters,  and  do 
not  include  losses  at  sea. 
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But  there  is  a  very  vigorous  Society  which  is 
going  to  alter  all  that — the  Life  Saving  Society,  of 
wliich  Mr.  William  Henry,  who  with  Jlr.  Archi- 
liald  Sinclair,  wrote  the  book  on  Su-imminy  in  the 
Badminton  Library,  is  Honorary  Secretary.  This 
Society  was  only  started  in  1891,  but  since  then 
has  accomplished  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
good  work.  Its  primary  objects  are  —  to  promote 
Technical  Education  in  Life  Saving  and  Resusci- 
tation of  the  apparently  drowned,  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  general  adoption  of  Swim- 
ming and  Life  Saving  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  to  encourage  floating, 
diving,  plunging,  and  such  other  swimming  arts  as 
would  be  of  assistance  to  a  person  attempting  to 
save  life. 

To  learn  something  of  the  work  being  done,  and 
to  get  some  hints  about  swimming  from  a  great 
expert,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  William  Henry, 
the  Honorarj-  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Henry's  life  is  simply  given  up  to  swimming, 
and  has  been  for  many  years.  He  was  born  in 
England,  but  when  two  years  old  was  taken  by  his 
j)arents  to  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia.  In  1876 
the  Ru.ssians  wanted  to  claim  him  as  a  subject  and 
make  him  serve  in  the  army,  so  he  left  the  country, 
and  has  since  lived  in  England. 

He  first  learned  swimming  in  Poland  with  the 
aid  of  a  plank,  and  when  he  came  to  England  he 
gave  so  much  time  to  it  that  prize  after  prize  soon 
came  into  his  hands.  Two  of  these  were  the  finest 
ever  given  for  swimming — the  Clayton  Challenge 
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Cup  valued  at  fifty  guineas,  and  the  Leicester 
Challenge  Watch  value  twenty  guineas.  Both  of 
these  had  to  be  won  three  times  before  they  could 
be  finally  possessed.  These  contests  were  won  over 
a  course  of  120  yards,  and  both  commanded  the 
best  swimmers  of  the  day.  Mr.  Henry  has  also 
held  the  150  yards  Championship  of  London,  and 
the  Amateur  Championship  of  England.  But  he 
attained  the  height  of  liis  ambition  by  winning 
the  Long  Distance  Championship  of  England — 
when  he  swam  the  distance  in  the  fastest  time  on 
record. 

Mr.  Henry  is  now  recognised  as  the  best  scientific 
swimmer  in  the  country.  He  can  plunge  over  70 
feet,  and  has  swum  60  yards 
in  37  seconds  ;  80  yards  in  a 
shade  over  51  seconds  ;  108 
yards  in  1  minute  15^  seconds ; 
120  in  1  minute  23^  seconds  ; 
and  5^  miles  in  1  hour  14 
minutes.  Last  summer  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  took 
part  in  an  International  race 
at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and 
vanquished  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  Germany  and 
Austria,  bringing  home  a 
handsome  silver  goblet. 

Mr.  Henry's  rooms  look 
more  like  a  silversmith's  shop 
than  a  private  house  ;  for  cups 
are  everywhere,  and  his  prizes 
number  nearly  300.  His  most 
lasting  piece  of  work,  how- 
ever, was  the  foundation  and 
successful  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Life  Saving 


Society.  This  has  now  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and 
has  members  in  all  the 
Colonies.  If  any  man  could 
give  hints  to  swimmers  or 
would  -  be  swimmers,  then 
surely  Mr.  William  Henry  of 
the  300  prizes  is  that  man. 

As  has  been  mentioned, 
Mr.  Henry  advocates  that 
swimming  should  be  taught 
in  schools.  The  chief  part  of 
the  system  is  that  swimming 
should  be  taught  not  in  the 
water — but  on  land — literally 
in  schools.  In  the  first  place, 
very  few  schools  have  swim- 
ming baths ;  and  in  the  second 
jilace,  Mr.  Henry  argues  that 
so  much  has  to  be  taught 
about  the  strokes  that  in  the 
first  instance  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  teach  children  in  the 
water,  where  perhaps  they  might  get  chilled.  He 
advocates  that  the  strokes  should  be  taught  as  part 
of  school  drill.  In  schools  where  this  plan  has 
been  adopted  it  has  been  very  popular  with  the 
children,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  them 
drilling  when  dressed  as  are  those  in  our  photo- 
graphs. AVhen  they  know  the  strokes,  they  are 
taken  to  the  water,  where  the  theories  thej'  have 
learned  can  be  put  into  practice.  Our  photos  give 
some  idea  of  the  teaching  of  the  land  drill. 

First  the  children  are  drawn  up  in  ranks  as  in 
oidinary  drill,  and  when  the  command  "  Position  " 
is  given,  they  place  their  hands  on  their  hips.  The 
first  movement  in  this  swimming  drill  is  the  leg 
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movement.  When  "  One  "  is  called,  the  children 
raise  tlie  left  knee  (directing  it  sideways),  the  heel 
of  the  left  foot  touching  the  inside  of  the  right  knee, 
with  the  toes  pointing  downwards.  Wlien  "  Two  "  is 
called,  the  left  leg  is  straightened  and  lowered  by  a 
backward  and  rounded  movement  until  tlie  point 
of  the  big  toe  touches  the  ground  one  pace  to  the  left. 
Then  when  "  Three  "  is  called,  the  left  foot  is  drawn 
along  the  ground,  and  the  leg  is  closed  smart) }'. 
The  right  leg  is  put  through  similar  movements. 

Next  comes  the  arm  movement.  When  the 
command  "Position"  is  given,  the  children  raise 
their  arms  by  bending  them  upwards  from  the 
elbows,  and  shoot  the  hands  forward,  with  arms 
extended  and  directed  slightly  upwards,  thumbs 
touching,  with  the  palms  turned  downward,  and  the 
head  inclined  slightly  backward. 

Then  they  sweep  the  arms  round  in  a  quarter 
curve  right  and  left,  until 
they  are  in  line  with  earli 
other,  with  the  backs  of  tli. 
hands  turned  sliglitly  to- 
wards the  front. 

Then  the  elbows  are 
closed  to  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  the  hands  aiv 
brought  to  the  sides  of  the 
chest  slightly  to  the  front ; 
the  fingers  are  closed, 
pointing  to  the  front 
with  palms  downward,  the 
thumbs  about  si.x  iuclies 
apart. 

Then  the  hands  are  shot 
forward  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  arms  and  slightlv 
upward,  thumbs  touchiiiL', 
the  palms  turned  down. 
and  tlie  head  incline  > 
backward. 

The  third  movement  in 
this   drill   is   a    combined 
arm    and    leg    movement, 
when  the  two  movements  just  described  are  com- 
bined. 

These  movements  if  gone  through  continu- 
ally become  automatic,  and  when  the  children 
are  taken  to  the  water  little  explanation  is 
required  as  to  what  they  have  to  do.  They  are 
taught  to  trust  themselves  to  the  water,  and  to  put 
into  action  tlie  movements  they  have  practised  on 
land. 

Instruction  is  also  given  on  the  management 
of  the  breath,  which  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  when  the  lungs  are  properly 
filled,  the  body  is  much  more  buoyant  when  in  the 
water. 

When  in  the  water,  the  body  should  be  kept 
steady,  the  back  slightly  hollowed,  and  the  liead 
thrown  back  in  an  easy,  unstrained  position  ;  and 


wlien  taking  a  stroke,  all  jerky  action  .should  be 
avoided.  The  arms  and  legs  must  act  simultane- 
ously, and  in  drawing  up  the  legs  for  the  kick,  the 
knees  should  always  be  separated,  and  the  kick 
and  closing  of  the  extended  legs  should  be  made 
sharply.  Every  action  of  the  arms  and  legs  should 
be  rounded  and  gone  through  with  an  easy, 
swinging  motion.  Care  should  bo  taken  that  the 
breathing  is  free,  regular,  and  natural  during  the 
exercise.  The  inhalation  should  take  place 
during  the  backward  sweep  of  the  arms,  and  ex- 
piration during  the  other  part  of  the  stroke. 
There  must  be  no  gasping,  and  the  lungs  should 
be  inflated  at  each  stroke. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  to  bathers  whicli  Mr. 
Henry  and  Mr.  Sinclair  have  drawn  up. 

Avoid  bathing  wlien  the  body  is  cooling  after 
perspiration. 


MtniOD    OF    CARRYING    A   STRUGGLINO    RKHSO.S    IN    THE   WATER, 
(from  a  Photo  by  Kusskll  &  Sons,  17  Baker  Street,  H'.] 


The  most  suitable  time  to  bathe  is  about  an  liour 
or  two  before  a  meal,  when  food  taken  at  a 
previous  meal  will  have  become  partially  digested. 

No  bather  should  stand  or  wait  at  the  water's 
edge  until  the  warmth  of  the  body  has  passed  off. 

The  good  effects  of  a  bathe  are  in  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  the  reaction  experienced  after 
leaving  the  water. 

Bathe  when  the  body  is  warm,  provided  no  time 
is  lost  in  getting  into  the  water. 

In  order  to  learn  to  float,  take  a  long  breath  so 
as  to  completely  fill  the  lungs,  then  turn  on  the 
back,  spread  tlie  legs  wide  apart,  hands  and  arms 
extended  in  a  line  with  and  beyond  the  body, 
with  the  palms  turned  upward,  throw  as  much 
weight  beyond  the  head  as  possible,  and  lie  per- 
fectly still  and  for  a  time  quite  rigid.     One   may 
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CLEARING  THE  THROAT   OF   THE   APPARENTLY   DROWNED 
BEFORE    INDnCING    ARTIFICIAL    RESPIRATION. 

{From  a  Photo  by  Russell  &  Sons,  IT  Baker  Streety  H'.] 


fink  for  an  instant,  but  if  tlie  Ijreath  is  held,  the 
lips  will  come  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  when 
easy  breathing  may  be  indulged  in.  In  this 
position  the  face,  chest,  and  toes  should  appear 
above  the  surface  ;  but  should  it  be  found  that  the 
feet  have  a  tendency  to  sink,  more  weight  should 
be  thrown  above  the  head,  by  turning  the  palms 
and  head  well  back,  by  which  the  feet  will  be 
raised. 

The  best  method  of 
learning  to  dive  is  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  the 
bank  of  a  river,  stoop 
down  until  the  body  is 
nearly  double,  stretch  out 
the  arms  in  front  of  the 
head,  sink  the  head 
between  them,  and  gradu- 
ally tumble  over  into  the 
water.  After  the  learner 
has  taken  a  few  headers, 
he  should  attempt  to 
enter  the  water  correctly. 
The  legs  should  be  placed 
together,  and  the  body 
kept  erect ;  then  a  few 
short  inspirations  should 
be  taken,  and  the  lungs 
cleared  and  inflated  for 
plunging.  The  arms 
should  be  swayed  to  the 
front,  and  the  spring 
made  from  the  diving 
base.     As   the   feet   leave 


the  board,  they  are 
thrown  up  above  the  level 
of  the  head,  the  body  is 
straightened,  and  the  head 
placed  between  the  arms. 
These  are  kept  at  full 
stretch  beyond  the  head, 
with  the  hands  palm 
downwards  and  the 
thumbs  touching,  so  as  to 
act  as  a  cutwater.  Im- 
mediately the  diver  enters 
the  water,  the  hands 
should  be  turned  up,  and 
the  body  will  at  once 
come  to  the  surface. 

So  much  for  swimming, 
which  the  Life  Saving 
Society  does  everything 
to  encourage.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  teaching  of 
the  art  has  to  be  left  to 
others.  The  main  object 
of  the  Society's  existence 
is  the  teaching  of  how 
to  save  life.  Until  its 
ibrmation  but  little  public  interest  was  taken  in 
the  subject  of  teaching  persons,  able  to  swim,  the 
best  methods  of  rescue  and  resuscitation  of  the 
apparently  drowned.  Even  expert  swimmers  have 
lost  their  lives  in  vain  efforts  to  save  those  who 
were  drowning ;  not  from  any  fault  in  their 
swimming  powers,  but  from  sheer  inability  to 
release  themselves  from  the  death  -  grip  of  the 
persons  they  have  attempted  to  save.     And  on  the 
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other  hand,  when  rescues  have  been  successfully 
eft'ected,  life  has  been  often  lost  because  the  methods 
of  resuscitation  were  not  known. 

Tlie  Society,  therefore,  teaches  four  methods  of 
rescue  and  three  of  release  from  the  grip  of  a 
drowning  person,  as  well  as  the  Silvester  method  of 
resuscitation.  The  Marshall  Hall  and  Howard 
systems  of  resuscitation  are  also  explained  and 
practised.  These  as  well  as  swimming  are  taught 
by  means  of  drill  on  land,  so  that  on  taking  to 
water  the  pupils  may  know  exactly  what  has  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Henry  says  that  the  general  belief  that  a 
drowning  person  mu.st  rise  three  times  before  he 
finally  sinks  is  a  fallacy.  The  question  whether  he 
rises  at  all,  or  how  often  he  does  so,  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances.  Obviously,  then,  the  first  thing 
to  do  when  a  person  is 
drowning  is  to  lose  no  time 
in  coming  to  the  rescue. 
But  care  must  be  taken 
how  a  drowning  person 
is  approached,  for  there  is 
danger  in  his  clutch.  If 
a  person  in  distress  is 
approached  from  the  front 
and  grasped  firmly  when 
being  turned  on  his  back, 
he  will  probably  give  up 
his  struggles  and  submit 
quietly,  finding  himself 
supported  and  able  to 
breathe  freely. 

Wlien  the  drowning 
person  is  not  struggling, 
turn  him  on  his  back, 
place  your  hands  on  either 
side  of  his  face,  then  turn 
on  j'Our  back,  hold  him 
in  front  of  you,  and  swim 
with  the  back  stroke, 
taking  care  to  keep  his 
face  above  the  water. 

If,  however,  he  should 
be  struggling,  turn  him  on  his  back,  and  take 
a  firm  hold  of  his  arms  just  above  the  elbows. 
Draw  the  arms  upwards  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  and  swim  with  the  back  stroke.  If 
the  arms  be  difiicult  to  grasp,  or  the  struggling  so 
violent  as  to  prevent  a  firm  hold,  slip  your  hands 
under  the  armpits  of  the  drowning  person,  and 
place  them  on  his  chest  or  round  his  arms.  Baise 
them  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  thus  placing  the 
drowning  person  completely  in  your  power.  Then 
turn  on  your  back. 

It  is  said  that  drowning  men  clutch  at  straws,  but 
they  much  prefer  a  man.  If,  then,  the  rescuer  is 
seized  by  the  wrists,  he  should  turn  both  arms 
simultaneously  against  thedrowning  person'sthumbs, 
outwards,  and  bring  the  arms  at  right  angles  to  the 


body,  thus  dislocating  the  thumbs  of  the  drowning 
person  if  he  does  not  leave  go. 

If  clutched  round  the  neck,  take  a  deep  breath 
and  lean  well  over  the  drowning  person,  at  the  same 
time  place  the  left  hand  in  the  small  part  of  his 
back,  and  raise  the  right  arm  in  line  with  the 
shoulder,  pass  it  over  his  arm,  then  pinch  the 
nostrils  close  with  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  chin,  and 
push  away  with  all  force  possible.  The  holding 
of  the  nose  will  make  the  drowning  man  open 
his  mouth  for  breathing.  Being  under,  choking 
will  ensue,  and  the  rescuer  will  gain  complete 
control. 

There  is  no  resisting  these  methods,  as  I  speedily 
found  out  when  j\Ir.  Henry  suggested  that  I 
should   clutch   at   him    like   a   drowning   man.      I 


METHOD   OF    RELEASING   ONESELF   FKOM   THE   CLUTCH   OF   A   DROWNING   PERSON, 
[from  a  Thoto  by  Ru3sell  &  Sons,  17  Baker  Street,  W.] 


was  soon  willing  to  give  up  clutching  my  would-lje 
saviour. 

The  Life  Saving  Society  holds  a  demonstration 
each  year  to  illustrate  its  methods.  This  year  it 
will  be  held  on  July  3rd,  at  four  o'clock,  in  the 
West  India  Docks.  It  also  holds  a  National  Life 
Saving  Competition,  when  £150  are  given  in 
prizes.  This  is  open  to  club  teams  of  four  person^ 
who  must  be  amateurs.  The  diploma  of  the  Society 
is  given  to  those  who  pass  the  necessary  examina- 
tion. Prizes  for  teaching  swimming  and  for  essays 
on  the  subject  are  also  awarded. 

An  excellent  little  handbook  of  instruction  is 
published,  giving  all  the  necessary  drills.  This 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Society's  office,  8  Bayley 
Street,  W.C.     Someone  once  said  of  a  swimming 
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manual,  "  This  little  book  on  swimming  is  very 
useful  in  sudden  emergencies." 

"  Is  it  ? "  replied  his  companion. 

"  I  should  say  so.  If  you  are  drowning,  turn  to 
page  103,  and  there  you'll  see  how  to  save  yourself." 

The  Life  Saving  Society  does  not  suggest  that 
its  manual  should  be  turned  to  at  such  times.  It 
seeks  to  make  all  its  information  known — ready 
for  any  emergency,  and  so  doing  is  rendering  a 
national  service,  which  is  recognised  by  the  fact  that 


the  Duke  of  York  is  its  President,  while  the  Hon. 
Sydney  Holland  is  Acting  President. 

The  air — and  doubtless  the  water,  too — is  full  of 
celebrations  of  the  Record  Reign.  Why  should  it 
not  be  celebrated  b}'  teaching  Britannia  to  swim  ? 
Surely  she  has  sat  on  that  little  bit  of  land,  trident 
in  hand,  long  enough.  When  shall  we  have  a 
pennypiece  with  Britannia  as  a  mermaid,  gracefully 
gliding  through  the  waves  ?  That  is  the  place  for 
the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 


THE   CONVERSION   OF  BENJAMIN    LIBERTY. 


By  C.  SILVESTER  HORNE,  M.A., 

A  uthor  of  "  A  Modern  Heretic,"  etc. 


I  HAVE  heard  it  asserted  as  a  proof  of  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  Independency  at  Oldmarket  that  we 
did  not  go  in  for  what  are  commonly  called 
"  missions."  Foreign  missions  were,  of  course,  differ- 
ent. Any  method  was  jastifiable  where  people 
wore  such  very  insufficient  clothing,  and  ate  such 
very  jjeculiar  viands,  even  including  an  occasional 
missionary.  But  in  Oldmarket  we  relied  on  the  ordin- 
ary means  of  grace,  and  left  "  missions,"  as  one  of  our 
former  pastors  somewhat  grandly  said,  "  to  those 
subordinate  communities  with  whom  the  regular 
preaching  is  so  ineffective  that  irregular  ministries 
have  to  be  resorted  to."  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
there  was  some  sound  reason  for  our  distrust  of 
missions.  The  two  village  churches  of  Aston-i'- 
th'-vale  and  Chipton-on-th'-hill  had  worked  together 
harmoniously  for  many  years.  But  in  an  evil 
moment  a  "mission"  was  suggested.  The  idea 
was  popular  and  somewhat  novel  then  ;  and  both 
churches  took  it  up  warmly.  The  evangelist  who 
conducted  the  services  at  Aston  was  remarkably 
successful.  The  new  members  who  were  received 
outnumbered  the  old  ones  ;  and  one  and  all  had 
fervently  embraced  the  Pre-millennial  views  advo- 
cated so  eloquently  by  the  evangelist.  The  Chipton 
church  was  not  behindhand.  The  missioner  whom 
they  secured  was  a  man  of  prodigious  voice  and 
restless  energy,  and  the  whole  village  seemed  to 
awake  from  slumber.  When  Mi',  or,  as  he  was 
generally  called.  Dr.  Theoilore  Easter  passed  on 
after  his  revivalistic  campaign,  he  left  behind  at 
Chipton  an  enlarged  church  of  convinced  and 
aggressive  Post-millennialists.  The  Pre-millen- 
nialists  of  Aston  and  the  Po«( -millennialists  of 
Chipton  were  equally  inspired  with  missionary 
zeal.  Henceforth  there  was  much  religious 
activity,  and  a  great  deal  of  theological  re- 
crimination in  these  two  villages.  Excellent 
members,  and  old  friends,  would  not  speak  to  one 
another.  Aston  accused  Chipton  of  sinning  against 
the  light  :  Chipton  replied  that  Aston  was  still  in 
bondage  to  error.      Prayer-meetings  were  held  at 


the  Aston  cliapel  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
Chipton  ;  and  at  Chipton  for  the  salvation  of  Aston. 
As  good  old  Stephen  Brereton  said  to  me,  "  They 
quarrelled  when  th'  millennium  wor  to  be,  an'  they 
quarrelled  when  the  millennium  worn't  to  be,  instead 
of  settin'  to  work  to  inorgerate  it  like,  jest  here  an' 
now." 

Witli  this  instance  to  warn  us,  it  was  perhaps  no 
great  wonder  that  we  were  not  anxious  to  have  a 
mission  at  OUlmarket.  Martin  Farier  was  a  keen, 
restless  little  newspaper  -  man,  whose  reputation 
among  us  was  prodigious.  He  was  supposed  to 
know  who  it  was  who  wrote  the  Psalms  which  are 
erroneously  attributed  to  David ;  and  it  increased 
our  respect  for  him  that,  as  was  said,  "he  didna 
let  on  all  he  knew."  Martin  summed  up  a  mission 
in  his  curt,  sharp  way  as  "  weak  emotion  and  strong 
theology."  Those  of  our  number  who  did  not 
understand  liim  felt  that  the  matter  was  settled. 
It  was  accordingly  somewhat  of  a  surprise  when 
our  good  minister  himself  urged  upon  us  at  achurcli 
meeting  tlie  desirability  of  holding  a  mission  ;  and 
to  this  day  I  believe  that  only  our  immense  respect 
for  him  and  desire  to  fall  in  with  Ids  views 
prevented  our  outvoting  his  proposal. 

However,  the  mission  was  decided  upon,  and  held. 
Tlie  Methodists  who  came  voted  it  a  mild  affair, 
and  somewhat  slow.  We  were  not  good  at  button- 
holing the  unwary  visitor  ;  and  the  Methodist  who 
came  to  a  revival  meeting,  and  left  without  having 
been  asked  if  he  was  saved,  was  naturally  disap- 
pointed, and  even  indignant.  Some  few  of  us  felt 
that  the  missioner  did  us  good  in  his  quiet  way, 
and  increased  our  sense  of  responsibility  ;  aud 
when  at  the  end  of  the  services  he  met  us  for  an 
informal  talk  on  "Following  up  the  Mission,"  we 
were  prepared  to  do  what  we  could.  However, 
when  he  came  to  the  point,  and  suggested  that  we 
should  think  of  the  man  or  woman  whose  attach- 
ment to  our  churi.'h  would  be  the  greatest  gain  to 
Christ  and  the  kingdom,  and  make  that  man  or 
woman    the   subject   of   sjjecial    eflbrt   and   special 
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prayer,  we  were  not  a  little  perplexed.  The 
missioner  left  OlJmarket  next  day  ;  and  so  far  aa 
I  could  see  there  was  little  probability  of  his 
suggestion  being  carried  out. 

At  the  close  of  the  week-night  prayer-meeting 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  informal  talk  about  thi.s 
definite  proposition.  Maria  Hitchinborough  averred 
that  the  good  missioner  had  someone  special  in  his 
eye.  She  believed  it  was  none  other  than  old  Mr. 
Arthur,  the  grocer,  one  of  whose  assistants  had 
told  her  that  "he  do  put  sand  in  the  sugar 
reg'lar,  and  do  mi.\  old  Irish  eggs  among  the  new- 
laids,  and  never  sells  over  the  counter  the  same 
stuff  as  he  puts  in  the  window,  but  always  a  poorer 
quality.  And  I  do  say,"  continued  the  good  woman, 
"that  if  the  Almighty  'ave  any  time  to  spare,  and 
'ud  take  Thomas  Arthur  in  'and,  so  to  speak,  it  'ud 
be  a  real  blessin'  to  me  and  otliers  as  do  buy  sugar 
and  eggs  otf  him,  and  no  more  than  thirteen  to  the 
shilling,  with  bad  'uns  among  'em.  Why,  if  the 
mission  could  convart  Thomas  Arthur,  it  'ud  do  a 
power  o'  good  to  the  poor,  I  say,  not  to  mention  the 
angels  as  do  rejice,  so  we're  told." 

Needless  to  say,  we  all  agreed  with  Maria  that  ilr. 
Artliur's  conversion  to  sound  eggs  and  pure  sugar, 
and  business  morality  generally,  was  greatly  to  be 
desired ;  but  there  were  no  special  reasons  for 
supposing  we  should  have  any  influence  with  him, 
and  there  were  other  suggestions  forthcoming.  I 
could  never  be  quite  sure  whether  Martin  Farrer 
was  satirical  or  not,  but  he  flamed  out  in  his 
volcanic  way — 

"  Conversion  !  Why,  who  should  the  missioner 
mean  but  Lord  Cheshurst  himself  1  If  you're  going 
to  become  hunters,  hunt  lions,  not  foxes.  What 
did  the  prophets  do  in  the  good  old  days  when  there 
icere  prophets  ?  Read  your  Old  Testament  and 
you'll  find  they  went  straight  for  the  king.  The 
king  !  They  didn't  worry  their  heads  about  your 
town  grocers  and  their  Irish  eggs.  They  went  to 
the  king,  and  said  point-blank,  'Thou  art  the  man.' 
Why,  bless  my  soul — that  is,  if  we've  any  of  us  got 
any  soul  to  bless — the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  right 
up  to  Capel  Hall  and  ask  to  see  his  lordship ;  and 
when  he  comes  out  to  the  servants'  hall,  where  they 
will  keep  you  waiting,  tell  him  your  errand,  and  say, 
'Thou  art  the  man.'  I  tell  you.  Lord  Cheshurst 
could  do  more  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
make  the  rough  places  plain  in  Oldmarket  than  a 
hundred  Thomas  Arthurs.  Go  for  the  big  game  : 
hunt  lions,  and  don't  let's  play  at  being  prophets  if 
we  haven't  the  grit  of  a  prophet.  Them's  my  senti- 
ments." And  the  keen,  irascible  little  man  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  smiled  his  insoluble  smile. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause  in  the  con- 
versation after  this  explosion,  until  Miss  Chilley,  a 
temperish  old  maid,  snapped  out  her  sentiments, 
which  were  to  the  effect  that  it  was  high  time  to 
pray  for  some  church  members,  whose  names  she 
eoxdi  mention,  who  had  never  been  to  prayer-meeting 


for  more  quarters  than  she  could  count  on  her  two 
hands.  There  was  a  still  more  awkward  silence  at 
that ;  which  was,  however,  pleasantly  broken  by  a 
young  man  who  was  a  general  favourite,  and  who, 
rising  at  the  back  of  the  room,  said  in  a  diffident, 
modest  way,  "  I  think  Miss  Chilley  is  quite  right 
— our  true  charity  will  begin  at  home.  Couldn't 
we  get  Benjamin  Liberty  to  join  tis  f  " 

A  murmur  of  assent  followed  this  suggestion,  and 
made  it  quite  evident  that  a  point  of  general  agree- 
ment had  been  found.  We  had  always  felt  that 
our  church  was  in  a  special  sense  responsible  for 
Benjamin  Liberty.  His  father  had  been  a  deacon 
for  many  years,  and  his  mother  a  devoted  worker. 
They  had  both  died  within  a  few  months  of  one 
another,  when  Benjamin  was  a  young  man,  not  yet 
out  of  his  teens,  and  the  father  had  distinctly  urged 
as  a  dying  request  that  the  church  members  would 
do  all  they  could  for  his  boy.  We  still  held  the 
charge  a  sacred  one,  little  as  we  had  been  able  to 
do.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  time  had  come 
to  attempt  something  more. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Libertys  had  left  their 
son  a  respectable  fortune  and  an  excellent  business. 
Benjamin  was  living  in  Birmingham  at  the  time 
when  his  parents  died,  getting  an  insight  into  the 
methods  of  conducting  business  in  a  large  town. 
Wlien  he  returned  to  Oldmarket  we  felt  instinct- 
ively that  there  was  a  gulf  between  him  and  us. 
It  was  not  only  his  eyeglass  that  unnerved  us, 
although  there  is  no  denying  that  that  innocent 
disc  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  discomfiture  of  many 
well-meant  advances  on  the  part  of  benevolent 
members  of  the  congregation.  Nor  was  it  that 
the  style  of  his  clothes,  the  unprecedented  shades 
of  colour  in  his  ties  and  gloves,  and  the  stainless 
perfection  of  his  spats,  discouraged  us  from  anything 
like  familiar  address.  His  glossy  silk  hat  was  a 
difficulty,  but  we  might  have  got  over  that :  we 
might  even  have  succeeded,  with  practice,  in 
ignoring  the  cut  of  his  waistcoat — and  it  was  a 
good  deal  cut — and  the  unearthly  scintillations  that 
flashed  from  his  studs  and  his  ring.  But  what 
baffled  us  was  his  manner.  It  was  so  loftily 
courteous,  so  genteel,  so  splendid.  The  very  tone 
of  his  voice,  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  seldom 
heard  it  at  all  except  in  some  suave  and  deliberate 
criticism,  made  the  most  aspiring  amongst  us 
conscious  of  our  shortcomings  and  imperfections. 

We  used  to  notice  that  whenever  he  referred  to  a 
sermon  of  our  minister's,  he  did  so  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  a  scientist  might  use  after  a  curious 
inspection  of  some  peculiar  object  of  study. 

"  Rare  good  doctrine  that,"  said  James  White  to 
liim,  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  after  a  more  than 
usually  doctrinal  discourse. 

"I  confess  to  having  been  interested  in  the 
theology,"  was  the  reply:  "it  was  curious  to  me 
to  detect  a  nearer  approach  to  Antinomian  ideas 
than  I  should  have  expected." 
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"  Well,"  said  James,  gasping  but  still  manfully 
bearing  up,  "  I  don't  know  about  t"hat ;  but  it 
warmed  my  heart,  that  it  did — it  warmed  my 
heart." 

"  The  discourse,  as  I  understood  it,"  was  the  im- 
perturbable reply,  "  was  addressed  rather  to  tiie 
informing  of  the  intellect." 

As  I  chanced  to  overhear  this  conversation,  I 
was  driven  to  vote  Mr.  Liberty  an  intolerable  prig. 
But  certain  considerations  deserved  to  be  weighed 
against  such  a  conclusion.  He  was  a  staunch  and 
consistent  supporter  of  the  old  chapel,  never 
responding  in  the  least  to  the  numerous  overtures 
made  to  him  from  leading  members  of  the 
Episcopal  community  in  Oldmarket.  Moreover, 
as  one  of  our  lady  members  remarked  to  me 
confidentiall}-,  he  had  a  pleasant,  open  smile, 
even  when  his  criticisms  were  most  exasperating. 
Stephen  Brereton,  I  know,  held  to  the  opinion  that 
this  lordly  manner  was  the  veneer,  and  that  under- 
neath there  was  some  genuine  stuff  which  unfor- 
tunately was  only  too  successfully  concealed.  I 
have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  that  Mr. 
Benjamin  Liberty  was  not  exactly  an  easy  subject 
for  our  evangelistic  efforts,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  had  many  excellent  motives  for  seeking  to  draw 
him  into  closer  association  with  us. 

When  the  question  how  to  approach  him  was 
raised,  our  innocence  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  those 
who  aspire  to  be  fishers  of  men  was  soon  evident. 
The  usual  formula  in  Independent  churches  is 
"The  minister  will  see  him  "  ;  but  to  our  credit  be 
it  written,  we  had  not  resolved  to  do  our  duty  in 
this  matter  only  to  hand  it  over  to  the  minister. 
The  missioner  had  appealed  to  the  church  to 
undertake  this  service,  and  the  church  must 
acknowledge  the  obligation. 

Dear  old  mother  Edmonds,  beloved  by  us  all  for 
her  simple,  old-fashioned,  unselfish  pietj',  was 
heard  setting  forth  in  her  gentle  way  the  merits 
of  tracts.  She  had  a  wonderful  story,  which  we 
all  knew  by  heart,  as  to  how  Mr.  Edmonds  had 
once  dismissed  a  gardener  for  insubordination,  and 
how  she,  Mrs.  Edmonds,  had  sought  out  the  man 
and  given  him  a  tract  on  the  first  gardener,  and  how 
he  was  turned  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  in- 
subordination. The  man  was  so  much  impressed 
that  he  repented  there  and  then,  and  had  brouglit 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  The  good  lady 
had  it  on  her  mind  that  an  appropriate  tract  about 
the  good  son  Benjamin  and  his  wicked  brothers 
might  have  a  wholesome  effect,  but  she  did  not 
find  many  to  support  her  proposition.  Visions 
of  Benjamin  Liberty  scanning  such  a  publication 
through  that  formidable  eyeglass  rose  up  before 
118,  and  the  proposal  was  doomed.  John  Evans, 
however,  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  startling 
effect  could  sometimes  be  produced  through  the 
very  simple  medium  of  a  piece  of  chalk.  If 
Benjamin  Liberty  were  to  find  one  morning  that 


the  very  walls  of  his  house  and  buildings  had 
become  eloquent,  if  his  stable-door  exhorted  him 
to  repent  and  be  converted,  and  the  garden  gate 
inquired  how  he  could  escape  if  he  neglected  so 
great  salvation,  and  the  warehouse  window-frames 
assured  him  that  God  was  a  consuming  fire,  John 
Evans  was  of  opinion  that  the  necessary  effect 
might  be  produced.  There  was,  however,  a  strong 
feeling  amongst  us  in  favour  of  proceeding  by  light 
of  day  and  in  an  open  manner  ;  and  after  much 
consultation  an  idea  was  thrown  out  which  was 
adopted  and  acted  upon. 

It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Liberty 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Frank  Carpenter.  Frank 
was  in  a  special  sense  the  darling  of  our  church. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  young  man  of  a  singularly 
fre.sh  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  with  manners  which 
won  him  a  welcome  from  young  and  old  alike.  On 
the  town  cricket  -  field  as  well  as  in  the  prayer- 
meeting  Frank  was  an  ever-popular  attendant.  I 
have  seen  grim  and  withered  old  memliers  grow 
positively  secular  in  his  presence  ;  and  his  cheery, 
breezy  laugh  had  power  to  shorten  habitually  long 
faces.  Frank  was,  so  far  as  we  knew,  the  only 
person  whom  Mr.  Benjamin  Liberty  had  approved 
without  any  critical  deductions.  Indeed,  the  latter 
had  once  incautiously  stated  that  Frank  had  the 
making  of  a  real  man  in  him.  It  seemed  probable 
to  us,  therefore,  that  any  message  of  invitation  we 
might  address  to  Benjamin  would  stand  the  best 
chance  of  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration  if 
it  came  through  Frank  Carpenter.  But  would 
Frank  undertake  so  delicate  a  mission  ? 

We  put  it  to  him,  and  it  was  very  plain  he  was 
not  altogether  happy  about  it.  Contrary  to  hia 
usual  habit  when  service  of  any  kind  was  thrust 
upon  him,  he  seemed  somewhat  confused,  and  not 
at  all  his  bright,  sanguine  self.  His  consent,  too, 
came  with  an  effort,  as  of  one  overborne  by  the 
weight  and  force  of  our  united  appeal.  Still, 
consent  it  was,  and  we  went  home  in  good  heart 
and  hope.  Little  we  knew  that  of  all  possible 
messengers  to  Benjamin  Liberty,  Frank  Carpenter 
was  the  one  we  had  least  business  to  send. 

Benjamin  Liberty  made  no  secret  of  his  secular 
tastes.  He  was  no  hand  at  outdoor  games,  but  he 
played  billiards  to  admiration.  None  ever  saw 
him  the  worse  for  liquor,  but  it  was  known  that 
he  drank  good  wine  at  more  than  one  inn  in  the 
town ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  playing  for 
money.  His  very  lordliness  of  demeanour  saved 
him  from  much.  He  had  no  boon  companions, 
no  tavern  friends.  He  was  the  model  of  a  certain 
clique,  who  tried  to  dress  like  him  and  carry 
themselves  with  his  air  ;  but  they  were  never  his 
intimates,  and  they  were  always  just  a  shade  afraid 
of  him.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Oldmarket  a 
fast  set  of  athletic  young  fellows,  who  were  the 
idols  of  the  Oldmarket  crowd  on  the  cricket  and 
football  field.      With   these,   Frank   Carpenter  in 


"he  was  watching  frank  narrowly." 
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hia  hours  of  recreation  would  naturally  associate. 
More  open  and  genial  and  brotherly  than  Liberty, 
he  waa  "hail  fellow,  well  met"  with  them,  one 
and  all.  His  generous  spirit  would  not  admit  their 
license  to  be  blameworthy.  He  would  defend  them 
to  his  associates  at  the  chapel.  Little  by  little 
his  own  strict  habits  were  relaxed.  He  began  to 
meet  them  half-way.  He  dined  witli  them  at  an 
inn  occasionally,  and  would  for  the  nonce  forego 
his  practice  of  abstinence.  He  said  he  hated 
narrow-mindedness — a  man  should  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  None  of  his  friends  at  the  chapel  at 
all  suspected  the  dangerous  tendencj'  in  Frank 
Carpenter's  character.  To  us  he  was  all  that  an 
upright,  zealous,  lovable  young  fellow  should  be. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  to  commission  him  to 
search  out  Benjamin  Liberty  was  to  send  him 
straight  into  the  jaws  of  temptation. 

A  week  passed,  and  Frank  had  done  nothing. 
When  the  prayer-meeting  day  came  round  again, 
he  felt  he  should  be  expected  to  report  progress, 
and  he  had  no  progress  to  report.  Frank  was  clerk 
in  the  local  bank,  and  at  half-past  four  he  was  free 
for  the  evening.  As  he  was  returning  home  he 
saw  Benjamin  Liberty  strolling  into  the  Queen's 
Hotel.  It  might  have  occurred  to  Frank  that  the 
place  was  hardly  the  most  suitable  for  the  business 
he  had  on  hand.  But  he  was  for  the  moment 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  to  influence  a  man  for 
good  you  must  share  his  life,  you  must  do  as  he 
does.  Without  stopping  to  think,  he  followed 
Liberty  into  the  hotel,  and  sauntered  into  the 
billiard-room.  The  object  of  his  quest  was  toying 
with  the  balls,  his  eyeglass  up,  his  ring  glittering 
showily  on  his  finger.  At  the  sound  of  Frank's 
step  he  turned  leisurely  round. 

"  Hullo,  Carpenter  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  more 
than  his  wonted  animation.  "  You  here  ?  Glad  to 
meet  you.  You're  for  a  game,  of  course  ?  Fair 
table  ;  but  you  know  it,  I  daresay.  Bit  warped  this 
end  ;  but,  after  all,  it's  the  same  for  both.  What 
shall  it  be  ?     Fifty  up,  for  a  start,  eh  ? " 

Frank  was  inwardly  arguing,  "To  do  any  good 
with  my  man  I  must  first  get  on  terms  with  him." 

"  By  all  means,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you  must  give  me 
points.     I  shall  not  give  you  much  of  a  game." 

"  Well,  take  twenty,  and  begin.  Stay — you  won't 
spoil  the  ship  for  a  bucket  of  tar,  nor  the  soup  for 
the  flavouring.  vShall  we  say  half  a  crown  ?  It's 
not  for  the  money,  of  course.    You  don't  object  ?  " 

Frank  was  very  sure  he  ought  to  object  ;  but  he 
was  determined  to  see  the  thing  through,  and  he 
laughed  an  uneasy  assent.     The  game  began. 

Any  onlooker  might  have  seen  how  absolutely 
Frank  was  in  his  opponent's  hands.  It  was  Liberty's 
design  to  make  the  game  exciting,  and  he  succeeded. 
He  toyed  with  his  opponent,  played  with  him, 
flattered  his  hopes,  and  finally  seemed  to  snatch 
the  game  out  of  the  fire  by  a  desperate  ettbrt  at 
the  last  moment.     Frank  forgot  everything  in  tlie 


supreme  fascination  of  the  struggle  —  his  mission, 
his  ideal,  everything  except  that  he  was  holding 
his  own  against  a  master  player  and  that  every 
stroke  was  of  importance. 

"  You  had  cruel  luck,"  said  Benjamin  ;  "  you  were 
within  an  ace  of  winning.  Come,  I  will  give  you 
your  revenge." 

They  played  again,  and  again  the  finish  was 
singularly  close  ;  and  Benjamin  won. 

"  We  have  time  for  a  third  before  tea,"  said 
Benjamin  ;  "  that  is,  if  you  care  to  go  on.  We  will 
make  it  the  five  shillings,  so  that  if  you  win  we 
shall  be  square." 

Frank  said  nothing,  but  took  up  his  cue.  He 
was  determined  to  win.  His  opponent  pla^'ed 
badly  at  the  start,  and  he  got  a  substantial  lead, 
.lust  as  victory  seemed  well  within  his  grasp, 
Lilierty  settled  down,  and  in  a  superb  break  ran 
right  up  to  his  points. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "you  must  have  some  food 
with  me  to-day.  I  don't  often  have  the  pleasure." 
He  rang  the  bell  for  the  waiter,  and  gave  his 
orders. 

Frank  flattered  himself  that  he  was  getting  on. 
He  had  lost  ten  shillings  at  billiards,  but  that 
surely  was  a  low  price  to  pay  for  this  new  friendship 
with  a  man  whom  he  fully  intended  to  influence  to 
better  things.  The  two  young  fellows  sat  and 
gossiped  about  their  various  interests,  discussed 
their  favourite  occupations  and  careers  in  life,  but 
not  a  word  on  any  subject  remotely  connected  with 
the  one  which  Frank  had  undertaken  to  broach. 

"  It  would  spoil  all,"  he  argued  within  himself, 
"  to  mention  the  matter  at  this  stage." 

At  last  Benjamin  rose. 

"The  table  is  still  vacant,"  he  said.  "Shall  we 
resume  our  game  ?  You  must  beat  me  this  time. 
I  cannot  consent  to  have  you  in  my  debt.  I  shall 
give  you  thirty,  and  call  it  half  a  sovereign,  to  set 
things  square  between  us." 

Frank  had  never  been  ten  points  liehind,  and  he 
saw  in  this  offer  a  new  illustration  of  Liberty's 
friendship.  In  a  moment  they  were  absorbed  in 
the  game.  It  proved  even  more  exciting  than  its 
predecessors  ;  but,  like  them,  it  ended  in  a  bare 
victory  for  Benjamin. 

"  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous,"  cried  the  latter. 
"  Come,  we  will  say  thirty-five,  and  wipe  out  the 
pound." 

He  was  playing  with  his  man,  but  Frank  had 
no  notion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  in 
Liberty's  intention  to  go  on  playing  until  they  had 
squared  accounts.  He  accepted  the  thirty-five,  and 
they  played  again.  This  time  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  luck  was  cruel.  The  balls  lay  obstinately  in 
impossible  places.     Benjamin  ran  out  the  winner. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Frank  .saw  that  his  losses 
were  more  than  he  would  care  to  have  to  pay. 
His  scant  salary  was  needed  at  home,  and  he  had 
never  hitherto  withheld  a  penny  of  it.     He  saw  no 
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possibility  of  righting  matters  except  by  continuing 
the  struggle — that  is,  if  Liberty  would  concede  him 
better  and  better  terms.  Surely  he  must  win  some 
time  ! 

"  I  shall  make  it  thirty-eight,"  said  the  latter, 
"  and  we  shall  cancel  this  absurd  two  pounds." 
He  was  watching  Frank  narrowly,  and  there  was  a 
curious  shade  of  pity  on  his  face  from  time  to  time. 
Oarpenter's  absorbed  interest  in  the  game  was  not 
lost  on  liis  opponent.  On  the  contrary.  Liberty  was 
inwardly  contrasting  the  hold  the  game  had  on  his 
own  calm  and  critical  nature  and  on  the  ardent, 
enthusiastic  temperament  of  this  young  devotee.  As 
he  thought  of  it,  he  grew  graver  than  his  wont. 

Frank  lost  again.  Benjamin  proposed  a  handicap 
of  forty.  It  was  accepted.  He  then  gave  liis 
antagonist  no  chance  whatever,  but  ran  out  in  a 
single  break.  Frank's  face  was  now  hot  and  flushed. 
He  had  lost  eight  pounds,  but  that  was  not  what 
he  was  thinking  about.  He  would  beat  Benjamin 
Liberty,  if  he  played  all  night.  "  We  will  go  on," 
he  said  in  a  constrained  voice. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Benjamin, — "  forty-five." 

Frank  took  it.  It  was  a  ridiculous  handicap. 
He  had  only  five  to  make,  and  the  game  was  his. 
He  missed  the  first  stroke  ;  and  Liberty  took  up  the 
cue,  and  made  thirty-five.  Frank  scored  three  ;  and 
his  opponent  ran  out.  It  was  clear  that  Benjamin 
could  give  him  no  more  points  ;  and  there  was  a 
matter  of  sixteen  pounds  to  be  settled. 

"  Are  we  to  play  again  ? "  said  Frank  in  a  half- 
dazed  manner. 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Benjamin. 

"  At  "forty-five  ?"  said  Frank. 

"At  forty-five." 

"  Come  on,  then." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Liberty.  "  I  will  tell  )-ou  wliat 
we'll  do.  If  I  beat  you  again,  you  shall  come  here 
for  your  revenge  to-morrow  evening  ;  but  if  you 
beat  me  this  time  " — 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Frank  interrogatively. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Liberty  laid  down  his 
cue  and  walked  across  to  where  Frank  stood  leaning 
on  his.  The  elder  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  younger's 
shoulder. 

"  If  you  beat  me,"  he  said  in  his  deliberate  way, 
looking  straight  at  Frank  through  his  eyeglass,  "  the 
debts  are  cancelled,  of  course  ;  and  " — 

Frank  waited.     "  And  ?  "  he  queried,  looking  up. 

"And  you  and  I  give  up  gambling  and  playing 
billiards  in  public-houses,  and  do  something  better 
with  our  money  and  our  time.     Is  it  a  bargain  .' " 

Frank  listened,  with  burning  ears  and  choking 
sensations  in  the  throat.  Let  it  be  remembered  he 
had  come  out  to  convert  this  man.  Somehow  the 
tables  were  turned. 

He  gra.sped  Liberty's  hand.  "  It's  a  bargain,"  he 
said. 

"  Then  go  ahead,"  said  Liberty  ;  "  it's  your  shot." 

Frank  took  up  the  cue,  and  red  and  white  balls 


disappeared  into  the  pockets.  "  It's  my  game,"  lie 
said,  half  laughing,  half  crying. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Benjamin  critically  ;  "  not  a  bad 
shot,  either.  You  don't  care  to,  finish  the  break,  I 
daresay  ? "     Frank  shook  his  head. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  the  other.  "  I've  got  a 
notion  that  we  might  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
prayer-meeting  over  j'onder.  I  don't  often  patronise 
it  myself  ;  but  it  might  do  neither  of  us  any  harm, 
if  we  mean  to  stick  to  our  resolution.  Besides,"  he 
added,  "  it  isn't  often  that  anyone  goes  from  this 
place  ; "  and  he  indicated  their  surroimdings  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand. 

Frank  could  not  say  anything.  Altogether,  he 
was  in  a  very  dazed  state  of  mind.  Shame  and 
gratitude,  sorrow  and  joy,  were  curiously  blended 
at  that  moment  in  his  heart.  He  walked  by 
Liberty's  side  to  the  old  schoolroom.  Tlie  meeting 
liad  begun,  and  when  Frank  entered  with  Benjamin 
you  can  imagine  there  was  not  a  little  sensation. 
Good  Mrs.  Edmonds  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
not  a  few  of  us  choked  o\-er  the  hymn.  Miss  Dean's 
voice,  wlio  led  the  singing,  had  unwonted  quavers 
in  it.  Here  was  a  marvellous  answer  to  prayer. 
Frank  Carpenter  had  succeeded  where  so  many  had 
failed.     Wonderful  young  man,  Frank  ! 

Benjamin  Liberty  is  in  many  ways  just  the  same  as 
ever.  He  is  still  a  bit  of  a  dandy,  and  has  the  same 
grand  air.  But  he  is  one  to  whom  we  all  look  for 
help  when  the  need  arises,  and  we  never  look  in 
vain.  A  close  friendship  exists  between  him  and 
Frank. 

"  You  believe  in  sudden  conversions,  don't  you, 
Jlr.  Brereton  ? "  said  Benjamin  to  old  Stephen  one 
day,  as  the  two  were  leaving  the  chapel. 

"Certin  sure,  Mr.  Liberty:  'tis  nateral  as  the 
good  Lord  should  do  things  quicker  and  better  than 
we  can." 

"  And  this  may  happen  at  any  time  ?" 

"  '  It  is  not  given  to  you  to  know  the  times  and 
the  seasons,'"  c[uoted  Stephen. 

"And  anywhere  %" 

"  '  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  so  is  every- 
one that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,' "  said  the  old  man 
solemnly.  "  The  good  Lord,  He  found  Matthew  at 
his  place  of  custom  ;  and  He  may  come  into  a  shop 
to  find  us." 

"  Or  into  a  public-house,  even,"  said  Benjamin. 

"When  we  are  at  work,"  continued  Stephen. 

"Or  at  plav,"  added  Benjamin. 

"  You  see,"  said  Stephen,  "  others  may  care  for 
us,  Mr.  Liberty,  more  than  we  care  for  ourselves." 

"  Or  we  may  care  for  others  more  than  we  care 
for  ourselves." 

There  was  a  pause  at  that. 

"  Well,"  said  Benjamin,  "  I  often  say  Frank 
Carpenter  was  the  means  of  my  conversion.  That 
is,  if  I  ever  have  been  converted." 

Stephen  smiled  knowingly;  and  perhaps  if  he  had 
known,  he  would  not  have  smiled  less  thankfully. 
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A   BRILLIANT   REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A   GREAT   FAMILY. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL  AT  HOME. 


The  place  of  honour  in  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's 
library  at  his  house  in  Wilton  Street  is  accorded 
to  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  finest  portrait  which  has  ever  been  taken 
of  the  great  statesman,  and,  save  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  photogravure  form  as  the  frontispiece  of 
Mr.  Russell's  well-known  biography  of  his  great 
political  chief,  it  has  never  been  published.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  "snap-shot"  made  just  after  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  posed  in  his  doctor's  robes 
for  the  great  picture  which  Sir  John  Millais  after- 
wards painted  of  him.  Underneath  the  portrait 
framed  in  Mr.  Russell's  room,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
signed  his  name  and  a  date,  "  1895,"  and  underneath 
the  bold  penmanship  is  a  printed  quotation  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  "banner"  speech  of  thirty 
years  ago — "  Time  is  on  our  side." 

The  reason  that  I  have  alluded  to  this  particular 
portrait,  in  momentary  forgetfulness,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  many  portraits  and  pictures  of  interest,  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Mr.  Russell  has  many  outlets  for  his 
activity  ;  his  literary  work  is  well  known,  he  is  an 
eloquent  speaker — too  rarely  heard — on  historical 
and  on  social  as  well  as  on  political  subjects.  Since 
his  earliest  days  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
thoroughgoing  and  hard  -  working  philanthropist, 
although  Mr.  Russell  would  be  the  last  one  to 
desire  such  a  big  word  to  be  applied  to  the  good 
work  he  has  done  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Russell  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  politician  and  a  student  of  history,  and  this 
one  portrait  and  its  simple  quotation  indicated  to 
me  the  very  keynote  of  Mr.  Russell's  political  faith. 
The  speech  from  which  the  five-word  quotation, 
"  Time  is  on  our  side,"  is  taken,  was  on  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1866,  and  I  take  it  that  the  watchword  of  the 
Liberal  party  is,  or  should  be,  "  Reform,"  and  it 
may  be  added  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  day 
was  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's  uncle.  Earl  Russell. 

Moved  by  that  curiosity  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  prime  characteristic  of  the  interviewer,  I  sug- 
gested to  my  courteous  host  that,  as  a  preliminary 
to  coming  to  closer  quarters  and  interrogating  him 
on  his  own  work  and  experiences,  I  should  be 
permitted  to  take  an  "  inventory,"  so  to  speak,  of 
other  portraits  and  pictures  wdiich  had  caught  my 
eye,  to  which  Mr.  Russell  readily  (and  smilingly) 
agreed,  and  I  found  the  process  so  interesting  that  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  that  the  reader  will  treat 
83'mpathetically  my  desire  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
various  pictorial  family  records  which  I  inspected. 

The  first  picture  before  which  we  stopped  was  a 
Holbein  portrait  of  a  Russell  ancestor,  the  first 
Earl  of  Bedford,  which  was  described  as  "Lord 
Privy  Seale  with  one  eye,"  a  quaint   inscription 


which  simply  indicated  that  the  subject  of  the 
picture  had  lost  the  use  of  one  eye — in  the  battle 
of  Pavia  —  so  I  learnt ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
portrait  of  the  famous  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
who  did  such  good  work  in  the  days  of  John 
Wesley,  elicited  from  Mr.  Russell  the  fact  that 
he  is  giving  some  lectures  on  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  last  century  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Then — an  accidental  contrast 
this — a  picture  is  pointed  out  to  me  of  another 
ancestress,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gordon,  who 
had  such  an  influence  in  the  fashionable  and  poli- 
tical circles  of  the  last  century ;  and  passing  by  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Russell's  grandfather,  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  we  pause  before  a  picture  of 
the  old  House  of  Commons,  which  Mr.  Russell  in- 
formed me  was  framed  in  some  of  the  oak  which 
was  rescued  from  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  old 
building,  the  building  which  had  rung  with  the 
eloquence  of  Fox  and  Burke.  Hard  by  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  historic  Lord  George 
Gordon,  a  collateral  ancestor  from  whom  Mr. 
Russell  derives  his  Christian  name.  Everyone 
will  remember  that  Lord  George  was  the  hero  of 
the  "  No  Popery  "  riots  on  which  Charles  Dickens 
founded  Bamahy  Rtidge.  "These  squares  in  the 
background,"  Mr.  Russell  kindly  explains,  "are 
not  flower-beds ;  they  are  supposed  to  represent 
Protestants."  Some  special  interest  attached  to  the 
portrait  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  he  was 
one  of  those  attacked  by  "Junius"  in  the  last 
century.  The  next  and  the  last  picture  concerning 
which  I  cared  to  trouble  my  host  was  the  subject 
of  a  little  anecdote  given  me,  I  presume,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  "interviewing"  stupidity.  It  represented 
the  trial  of  Lord  Russell  "  the  martyr "  by  a  com- 
mission of  judges,  with  the  notorious  Jeffries  as  the 
advocate  for  the  prosecution.  In  the  background 
the  perjured  witnesses  are  represented,  while  near  the 
noble  prisoner  one  observes  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  after- 
wards attended  Lord  Russell  in  the  condemned  cell. 

"  When  my  father,  Lord  Charles  Russell,  was  in 
the  '  Blues, '  "  Mr.  Russell  remarked,  "  a  dandified 
brother-oificer  paid  him  a  visit  at  WobumAbbej',  and 
the  only  picture  there  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
attracted  his  attention  was  this  trial  scene.  '  Ha  ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  '  what  is  this  ?  Ah  !  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  trial.'  '  Yes,  indeed  it  is,'  my  father 
replied  ;  '  that  is  a  representation  of  the  trial  of 
our  martyred  ancestor,  William,  Lord  Russell.'  '  My 
dear  fellow  ! '  exclaimed  the  officer  in  a  horrified 
tone,  'an  ancestor  of  yours  tried,  actually  in  the 
dock!     Dear  me,  how  terrible !     I  hope  he  not  off !'" 

Then  we  return  to  Mr.  Russell's  sanctum  for  a 
chat,   after   I   have    duly  admired   some  splendid 
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carving  brought  from 
Hamilton  Palace  which 
surmounts  one  of  the 
fireplaces  in  Mr.  Russell's 
favourite  room.  Here, 
however,  before  we  sit 
down,  I  cannot  resist  a 
peep  at  a  sketch  by 
Sir  EJwin  Landseer  of 
Harrow,  where  Mr. 
Russell  was  educated  be- 
fore he  went  up  to  Oxford, 
where,  it  may  be  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  he  became 
Scholar  and  Prizeman. 
All  the  "  Liberal  For- 
wards," Mr.  Russell 
remarks  smilingly,  "  were 
educated  at  Harrow. " 
This  would  include  Mr. 
Russell  himself,  Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P., 
Mr.  Beatty,the  Rev.  Canon 
Gore,  and  Mr.  F.  Steven- 
son, M.P.  "  Some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life 
were  spent  at  dear  old 
Harrow  ; "  and,  with  the 
Eastern  Question  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  Mr. 
Russell  reminds  me  of 
the  fact  that  the  phil- 
Hellenic  Byron  spent  his 
schooldays  there,  and 
quotes  the  poet's  reference 
to  Harrow  in  the  lines 
from  The  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness— 

Those  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

whose  loved  recollection 

Embitters       the        present 

compared  with  the  past, 

Where  science  first  dawned  on 

the  powers  of  reflection, 

And  friendships  were  formed 

too  romantic  to  last, — 
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sentiments  quite  inapplicable  to  Mr.  Russell's 
experience,  as  the  friendships  he  formed  at  Harrow 
have  happily  lasted  to  this  day.  It  was  when  a 
schoolboy  there  that  Mr.  Russell  first  met  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
lifelong  friendship.  Mr.  Russell  was  the  recipient 
of  the  last  letter  Matthew  Arnold  ever  wrote.  He 
died  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Russell  received  on  the  following  morn- 
ing was  written  only  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
sad  event. 

"  Now,  how  are  we  to  begin  ? "  Mr.  Russell  ex- 
claimed. "  At  the  beginning  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  can 
give  you  some  items  which,  apropos  of  this  Record 


Reign   year,  may   be   considered   as   in   some   sort 
'  Links  with  the  Past.'  " 

Before  quoting  Mr.  Russell,  I  ought  perhaps  to 
give  briefly  first  of  all  those  biographical  details 
which  can  be  found  in  works  of  reference.  Mr. 
Russell  is  now  forty-three  years  of  age  (very  young 
as  political  lives  go),  and  graduated  in  honours  B.A. 
when  twenty-three,  became  M.A.  four  years  later, 
entered  Parliament  in  1880,  became  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  three 
years  later,  was  elected  Alderman  for  the  London 
County  Council  in  '89,  became  Under  Secretary  for 
India  in  '92,  and  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  in  '94,  losing  his  seat  at  the  last  General 
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Election,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  Liberal  party.  With  regard  to  his 
literary  work,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  his 
biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  considered  to  be  the 
ablest  written  of  the  "  Prime  Minister  "  Series,  and, 
in  addition  to  editing  the  letters  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
he  is  an  authority  on  the  life  and  work  of  George 
Eliot,  while  the  number  of  important  articles  on 
social  and  historical  subjects  which  have  come  from 
his  pen  would  require  a  very  considerable  space 
even  to  mention. 

Mr.  Russell  continued  :  "The  first  thing  I  can 
remember  with  perfect  distinctness  is  my  being 
held  up  as  a  baby  to  look  at  the  reflection  of  the 
flames  which  destroyed  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
1856.  Talking  of  the  past,"  Mr.  Russell  remarked, 
"  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  in  my  earlier  days  I  met 
an  old  lady — she  was  a  hundred  and  one — who 
recollected  the  execution  of  Louis  xvi., — that  is  to 
say,  she  was  at  a  children's  party,  which  broke  up 
on  hearing  the  news, — and  to  complete  hei'  record, 
she  lived  to  see  the  Jubilee  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign.  I  have  a  kinswoman  still  alive,"  Mr.  Russell 
added,  "who  buckled  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  sword 
when  he  started  out  for  Waterloo.  My  uncle.  Lord 
John  Russell,  was  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known 
who  had  actually  talked  with  Napoleon  the  Great ; 
and  as  an  instance  of  what  changes  time  brings,  a 
cousin  of  mine.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  formerly  our 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  who  died  as  recently  as 
1880,  had  the  jjleasant  experience  of  being  stopped 
by  highwaj'men  in  Grosvenor  Place  !  When  I  was 
at  Harrow  in  1867,  there  was  still  living  an  old 
woman  named  Polly  Arnold,  who  had  sold  '  cribs ' 
to  Byron  when  he  was  at  school  there.  '  Birron ' 
was  the  way  she  pronounced  his  name.  There  was 
an  old  Baron  Heath,  who  used  to  '  fag '  for  him,  and 
who  used  to  remember  him  well,  as  Byron  being 
partially  deformed,  could  not  do  so  much  for  him- 
self as  the  other  boys  did,  and  I  am  afraid  his  '  fag ' 
did  not  find  it  altogether  a  delightful  experience  !  " 

"I  should  like  j'our  opinion,"  I  suggested,  "of 
how  Mr.  Gladstone  compares,  not  merely  with  men 
of  his  own  time,  but  with  great  men  of  all  jjeriods 
of  history." 

"  Well,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,"  Mr.  Russell 
replied,  "  and  that  is,  that  for  longevity  combined 
with  mental  and  physical  activity,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stands  quite  alone  amongst  the  great  men  of  any 
time.  I  consider  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster is  as  good  as  anything — whether  in  the 
form  of  a  speech  or  an  article — which  Mr.  Gladstone 
ever  did  in  his  prime.  But  in  regard  to  my  own 
view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personality,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  like  to  add  much,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  my  book. 
Only  time  can  show  how  far  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
ranked  as  a  great  statesman,  for  only  time  can  show 
at  all  definitely  the  effects,  and  therefore  the  truth 
or  falsity  underlying  the  great  statesman's  policj'. 


"But  it  is  well  to  point  out,"  Mr.  Russell  con- 
tinued, "  to  those  who  essay  any  study  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  aims  and  achievements,  that,  as  I  have 
said  in  my  book, '  the  paramount  factor  of  his  nature 
is  his  religiousness.'  The  religion  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  is  an 
intensely  vivid  and  energetic  principle,  passionate 
on  its  emotional  side,  definite  in  its  theory,  im- 
perious in  its  demands,  practical,  visible  and  tangible 
in  its  effects.  It  runs  like  a  silver  strand  through 
the  complex  and  variegated  web  of  his  long  and 
chequered  life.  In  everything  you  will  find  this. 
In  his  habits  of  systematic  devotion  and  his 
rigorous  reservation  of  the  Sunday  for  sacred  uses,  in 
his  written  and  spoken  utterances,  in  his  favourite 
studies,  in  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  he 
has  steadily  and  constantly  asserted  for  the  claims 
of  religion  a  paramount  place  in  public  consider- 
ation, and  has  reproved  the  stale  sciolism  which 
thinks,  or  aft'ects  to  think,  that  Christianity,  as  a 
spring  of  human  action,  is  an  exhausted  force ;  "  and 
then  Mr.  Russell  went  on  to  recall  the  unique 
jiosition  Mr.  Gladstone  has  held  with  regard  to  the 
Established  Church  in  that,  while  his  sympathies 
were  with  that  Church,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
what  he  considered  its  historical  basis,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  the  quickest  to  recognise  that  on 
those  supreme  occasions  of  public  controversy 
when  the  path  of  politics  crossed  the  path  of 
morality,  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of  England 
have  pronounced  unhesitatingly  for  justice  and 
mercy  where,  in  many  cases,  the  "authorised 
teachers  of  religion  have  been  silent  or  have 
spoken  on  the  wrong  side." 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot 
forbear  making  two  quotations  from  Mr.  Russell's 
brilliantly-written  monograph. 

The  first  one  deals  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  occasional 
displays  of  "generous  indignation,"  which  may 
be  of  more  particular  interest  to  me  as  I  have  been 
very  much  struck  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  the 
way  in  which  the  subjects  of  his  onslaughts  have 
seemed  to  positively  quail  beneath  his  rebuke — 
a  rebuke  more  keenly  felt,  perhaps,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  been  known 
to  display  any  indignation  on  any  personal  ground. 
This  is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer  : — 

The  gravity  and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature 
are  allied  to  a  strong  temper.  And  there  are  few  more 
serviceable  qualities  than  a  strong  temper  kept  firmly 
under  control.  Such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and, 
while  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  passionate  and  impetuous 
nature  as  it  works  within,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
tlie  vigorous  self-mastery  by  which  it  is  turned  from  harm- 
ful into  useful  channels.  He  has  a  grand  capacity  for 
generous  indignation,  and  nothing  is  finer  than  to  see  the 
changing  lights  and  shades  on  his  mobile  and  expressive 
face  when  some 

Tale  of  injury  calls  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 

The  hawk-like  fe,aturea  become  more  strongly  marked,  the 
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onyx  eyes  flash  and  glow,  the  voice  grows  more  resonant, 
and  the  utterance  more  emphatic.  It  is  droll  to  observe 
the  discomfiture  of  a  story-teller  who  has  fondly  thought  to 
tickle  the  great  man's  sense  of  humour  by  an  anecdote  which 
depends  for  its  point  upon  some  trait  of  cynicism,  baseness, 
or  sharp  practice.  He  finds  his  tale  received  in  grim  silence, 
and  then  perceives  to  his  dismay  that  wh,\t  was  expected  to 
entertain  hiis  only  disgusted.  "Do  you  call  that  amusing? 
I  call  it  devilish,"  was  the  emphatic  comment  with  which  a 
characteristic  story  about  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  once  re- 
ceived by  his  eminent  rival. 

The  other  quotation  practically  summariseg  Mr. 
Russell's  estituate  of  his  distinguished  friend's 
character  : — 

There  are  some  people  who  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  distant  heights,  elevated  by  intellectual  eminence 
above  the  range  of  scrutiny,  or  shrouded  from  too  close 
observation  by  the  misty  glamour  of  great  station  .and  great 
affairs.  .  .  .  But  the  noblest  natures  .are  those  which  are 
seen  at  their  best  in  the  close  communion  of  the  home,  and 
here  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pre-eminently  attractive.  The  dignity, 
the  order,  the  simplicity,  and  above  all,  the  fervent  and 
manly  piety  of  his  daily  life,  form  a  spectacle  even  more 
impressive  than  his  most  magnificent  performances  in  Par- 
liament or  on  the  platform.  He  is  the  idol  of  those  who 
are  most  closely  associated  with  him,  whether  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  of  friendship,  or  of  duty ;  and  perhaps  it  is  his 
highest  praise  to  say  that  he  is  not  unworthy  of  the  devotion 
which  he  inspires. 

I  have  ventured  to  refer  at  some  little  length  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  religiousness,  as  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  remarks  applied  to  him  cannot  be  equally  well 
applied  to  liis  brilliant  disciple.  From  his  boyhood 
Mr.  Russell  has  been  busily  engaged  in  visiting  the 
poor,  and  in  rescue  and  preventive  work,  and  was 
active  in  what  he  modestly  describes  as  "social 
service "  before  he  left  home,  to  a  slight  extent  at 
school,  and  to  a  larger  degree  when  at  Oxford,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  dockers  before 
their  woes  had  been  advertised,  and  besides  a  great 
deal  of  other  work  which  I  need  not  refer  to  here, 
he  is  on  the  Committee  of  the  Queen  Square  Hospital 
for  the  Paralytic,  which  he  visits  once  a  week.  In 
reference  to  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Russell  said — ■ 

"  Yes,  I  find  some  of  the  wrecks  of  your  own  pro- 
fession there,  but  ray  experience  of  the  patients  is 
rather  singular.  I  had  expected  that  they  would 
be  mainly  recruited  from  those  professions  where 
men  are  subjected  to  extreme  nervous  pressure,  and 
I  imagine  that  journalism  is  just  such  a  profession, 
and  I  expected  to  find  schoolmasters  and  railway- 
men  in  abundance  ;  but  there  are  men  of  all  cla.sses, 
without  any  particular  preponderance  of  any  par- 
ticular calling.  In  fact,  the  very  men  one  would 
expect  to  be  least  troubled  with  '  nerves ' — agricul- 
tural labourers  and  so  on — are  to  be  found  in  as 
large  a  proportion  as  the  members  of  the  more 
brain-trying  professions." 

Of  much  that  Mr.  Russell  said  on  the  terrible 
Eastern  Question  (our  conversation  took  place  soon 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Greece)  I  cannot 
treat  in  this  article,  as  Mr.  Russell  takes  a  strongly 


political  point  of  view  in  regard  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
foreign  policy,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  re- 
cording the  fact  that  Mr.  Russell  pointed  out  very 
earnestly  that  in  this  great  matter  Mr.  Gladstone 
stood  precisely  where  he  did  twenty  years  ago, 
when,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  cynicism,  and 
even  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Gladstone 
prevented  "a  second  Crimea,"  and  conducted  hia 
memorable  and  successful  campaign  in  regard  to 
the  Bulgarian  Atrocities.  "  The  whole  position,  the 
very  circumstances,  are  repeated  to-day  with  that 
precision  which  one  often  finds  in  recurring  periods  in 
history,"  Mr.  Russell  said,  "  and  the  only  difference 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  at  this  moment  is  that 
he  is  precluded  by  the  weight  of  years  from  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  whose  love  of  humanity, 
whose  sympathy  for  those  who  endure  the  '  offence 
of  the  Cross,'  outweighs  all  other  considerations. 

"  With  regard  to  my  work  at  the  present 
moment,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
"  I  am,  of  course,  very  busy  with  my  Cretan 
Committee  ;  and  while  others  attend  to  the  nursing, 
volunteering,  and  so  on,  the  arrangement  of,  and 
speaking  at,  meetings  falls  to  my  lot,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  to  be  done.  Even 
my  Sunday  afternoons  are  not  periods  of  leisure,  as 
while  on  week-days  I  have  many  lectures  to  give,  my 
Sunday  afternoons  are  reserved  for  addresses  to  young 
men  ; "  and  Mr.  Russell  referred  me  to  two  addresses 
delivered  to  the  young  fellows  of  two  Polytechnics. 

These  addresses,  I  happen  to  know,  are  of  an 
eloquent  and  exceedingly  helpful  character,  and 
though  space  precludes  any  extensive  quotation, 
the  tenor  of  them  may  well  be  conceived  from 
a  short  extract  from  one  of  them,  which  was 
practically  a  little  sermon  on  Paul's  claim  to 
"  bearing  the  marks  of  Christ."  Having  referred 
to  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Christian,  with 
a  special  insistence  on  purity,  Mr.  Russell  said, 
"  Such  then,  young  brothers,  are  some  of  the  '  marks 
of  Jesus  '  by  which,  if  you  are  really  His,  you  are  to 
be  distinguished  among  your  fellow-men, — purity, 
honesty,  diligence,  carefulness  about  friendship, 
carefulness  about  Sunday."  (All  these  points  having 
been  gone  into  very  carefully  in  the  preceding  part 
of  his  address.)  "  Depend  upon  it,  St.  Paul  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  when,  pointing  to  his 
scars,  he  said,  '  From  henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me.'  Believe  me,  that  to  take  your  stand 
boldly  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  to  let  your  decision 
be  known  to  the  world,  saves  trouble.  You  are  not 
troubled  with  just  those  things  from  which  the 
conscience  naturally  recoils,  and  will  experience 
what  is  meant  by  the  words,  '  With  long  life  will  I 
satisfy  him,  and  show  him  My  salvation.'" 

And  so  I  bid  adieu  to  a  man  of  whose  versatility, 
robust  Christianity,  and  sincerity  of  manner  and 
purpose  I  am  bound  to  retain  the  liveliest  and 
pleasantest  recollection. 

Arthur  H.  Lawrence. 
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By  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER. 


"  It  seems  to  me  that  every  day  is  a  day  of 
small  things,"  remarked  Ethel. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Dick. 

"  I  mean  that  it  is  the  small  things  that 
really  matter — that  the  small  things  are  the 
great  things,  so  to  speak." 

"But  the  great  things  are  greater  still," 
argued  Dick. 

"  Greater,  perhaps — but  so  much  rarer.  Great 
things  only  happen  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime, 
while  small  things  happen  fifty  times  every  day 
before  lunch-time.  Therefore  if  the  small  things 
are  all  right,  the  great  things  don't  matter  so 
much." 

"  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves — that  is  your  theory,  I 
suppose,  and  a  petty,  savings-bank,  little  theory 
it  is,  after  all." 

"No,  it  isn't,  you  stupid  boy:  it  is  an 
admirable  theory." 

"  Give  me  some  illustrations,  then ;  to  the 
female  mind  illustration  and  argument  are 
synonymous  terms." 

"A  woman  with  a  new  gown  and  shabby 
gloves  and  boots  and  untidy  hair  is  badly 
dressed :  a  woman  with  an  old  gown  and  neat 
gloves  and  boots  and  a  well-groomed  little  head 
is  well  dressed,"  cried  Ethel  triumphantly. 
"  Now  do  you  see  1 " 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"Then  you  are  very  tiresome,  Dick — and  very 
obstinate,  too.  Don't  you  remember  how  horrid 
Emily  Lawson  looked  at  the  Smiths'  the  other 
day  %     You  actually  remarked  upon  it." 

"  Of  course  I  do  :  I  never  saw  such  a  dis- 
gusting little  microbe  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  then,  her  dress  was  a  new  one,  and 
beautifully  made,  and  quite  fashionable  ;  but 
her  hair  was  done  in  the  style  which  obtained 
about  six  years  ago,  and  badly  done  at  that ;  and 
her  boots — I  shudder  when  I  think  of  her  boots, 
and  you  shuddered  too." 

"I  did,  Ethel,  I  did.  I  couldn't  tell  what 
was  wrong  with  the  woman,  not  being  able  to 
diagnose  her  toilette  as  you  do ;  but  I  thought 
I  had  never  set  eyes  on  so  revolting  a  little 
fright." 

Ethel  laughed. 

"  But,  you  see,"  added  Dick,  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  judge  other  girls  by  you  ;  and  when  I  com- 
pare their  looks  with  yours — well,  it  comes 
rather  rough  on  them." 

"  That  is  very  nice  of  you,  Dick  !  And  now 
for  another  illustration  of  my  point,  which  will 
appeal  more  to  you  than  my  last.  A  leg  of 
mutton,  nicely  cooked,  with  delicious  sauces  and 


gravies,  is  a  better  dinner  than  a  roast  peacock 
served  with  raw  vegetables  and  dirty  table 
linen." 

"  You  are  right  there,  my  dear  girl.  But 
carry  your  argument  into  less  material  regions." 

"  Well,  then,  the  friend  who  is  ready  to  die 
for  you  and  yet  treads  on  your  corns,  is  not  an 
ideal  companion  :  we  rarely  require  dying  for, 
but  we  wince  at  the  pain  of  our  trampled-upon 
corns  every  day." 

Dick  smiled.  "  There  is  something  in  what 
you  say,  Ethel,  though  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
prepared  to  agree  with  you  altogether ;  but  the 
small  things  certainly  go  a  long  way  towards 
smoothing  the  briar-paved  paths  of  this  work-a- 
day  world." 

"  Of  course  they  do,"  said  Ethel  eagerly.  "  I 
believe  that  a  man  is  fonder  of  the  woman  who 
laughs  at  his  jokes  than  of  the  woman  who 
worships  him  in  undemonstrative  silence  ;  and  I 
know  that  a  girl  is  more  pleased  by  a  few  pretty 
compliments  that  she  hears  than  by  a  life's 
devotion  whereof  she  is  ignorant." 

Dick  shook  his  head.  "  That  is  very  shock- 
ing," he  said. 

"  Not  at  all.  You  can't  live  upon  five-pound 
notes  —  you  have  to  get  them  changed  into 
shillings  and  sixpences  for  everyday  use  :  in  the 
same  way  you  have  to  get  love  and  devotion  and 
romantic  things  of  that  sort  changed  into  kind 
actions  and  pretty  speeches  for  everyday  use. 
The  man  who  adores  and  contradicts  you  isn't 
half  such  a  pleasant  fellow  as  the  man  who 
merely  likes  you,  but  says  you  are  right." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  growing  cynical,  Ethel." 

"  I  don't  think  so  —  common  sense  isn't 
necessarily  cynicism." 

"Besides,"  argued  Dick,  "you  want  the  de- 
votion at  the  back  of  the  pretty  speeches,  or 
else  the  latter  will  soon  fail.  You  won't  get 
many  shillings  and  sixpences,  you  know,  if  you 
have  no  five-pound  notes  at  their  back." 

"There  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  girl 
thoughtfully.  "  I  agree  with  the  woman  who 
said,  '  Love  me  always,  and  tell  me  so  some- 
times.' But  many  people  think  that  if  they 
fulfil  the  greater  duty  of  loving,  they  are 
exempted  from  the  lesser  one  of  now  and  then 
mentioning  the  fact.  Your  five-pound  notes 
wouldn't  be  of  much  use  to  you  if  you  didn't 
know  they  were  yours,  you  see." 

"That  is  true,"  agreed  Dick. 

"  I  know  people,"  continued  Ethel,  "  who 
sacrifice  themselves  on  the  shrine  of  their  friend- 
ships, and  are  always  spending  and  being  spent 
for  their  friends :  they  are  good  and  kind  and 
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unselfish  beyond  expression ;  but  just  because 
they  have  a  knack  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  or 
being  contradictory  in  their  manner,  or  speaking 
untiattering  truths,  all  their  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  count  for  nothing,  and  nobody  says 
thank  ijoii  to  them." 

"And  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Dick,  "there 
are  good-tempered,  selfish,  easy-going  people  who 
never  put  themselves  out  of  their  way  to  oblige 
anybody ;  and  yet  because  they  have  a  trick 
of  making  Mattering  little  speeches,  and  doing 
pleasant  little  things  which  give  them  no  trouble, 
they  are  adored  by  all  who  know  them,  and 
earn  more  gratitude  in  a  week  than  the  other 
folks  would  get  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  really 
rather  hard  ! " 

"  It  seems  hard  and  unjust,  but  it  isn't  really  : 
hardly  anything  in  this  world  is  really  hard  and 
unjust,  if  you  go  deep  enough  into  it  and  reason 
it  out.  If  the  unselfish  people  took  as  much 
trouble  to  be  pleasant  as  the  selfish  ones  do, 
they'd  be  by  far  the  more  popular  ;  but  they  are 
too  proud  to  stoop  to  small  things,  and  so  are 
duly  punished." 

"  They  ought  to  do  the  one,  and  not  leave  the 
other  undone." 

"  Precisely,"  agreed  Ethel.  "  When  they  are 
bidden  to  do  some  great  thing,  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  comply ;  but  they  are  so  busy 
thinking  of  their  deep  Abanas  and  Pharpars, 
that  they  have  not  patience  to  trouble  about  the 
small  Jordans  which  make  glad  the  common- 
place lives  of  commonplace  people." 

"  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  popular  women 
I  ever  met  owed  her  universal  attractiveness 
to  the  fact  that  she  always  said  or  did  some 
little  thing  that  put  one  in  a  good  temper  with 
oneself.  She  wasn't  particularly  handsome,  and 
she  wasn't  particularly  clever ;  but  she  made 
other  people  think  that  they  themselves  were 
particularly  handsome  or  particularly  clever,  and 
so  they  adored  her." 

"  Of  course  they  did." 

"  I  always  felt  inclined,"  continued  Dick,  "  to 
parody  on  her  behalf  the  famous  epitaph  on 
King  Charles,  and  render  it  thus — 

When  pleasant  women's  praise  I  sing, 

I  always  call  to  mind  one 
Who  never  said  a  nasty  thing 

And  never  did  a  kind  one." 

"  You  are  rather  severe  on  her,  all  the  same, 
my  dear  Dick." 

"Xo,  I'm  not.  I'm  merely  just.  She  was 
really  a  most  selfish  person,  and  never  put  her- 
self out  for  anyone ;  but  she  had  a  knack  of 
saying  the  right  thing,  and  of  doing  little  kind- 
nesses which  cost  her  nothing,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  she  was  beloved  by  all.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  such  things  are  a  little  unfair." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  argued  Ethel.  "  It  costs 
some  trouble  to  be  nice  about  little   things  as 


well  as  about  great  ones ;  and  if  people  tako 
the  trouble,  they  surely  merit  the  reward." 

"  But  I'm  not  so  sure  about  the  trouble, 
Ethel.  Some  people  seem  to  say  the  right  thing 
by  instinct,  and  without  taking  any  trouble  at 
all." 

"  They  seem  to,  but  they  don't  really.  Every- 
thing that  is  well  done  looks  easy,  but  that  is 
only  the  perfection  of  the  art  which  conceals  art. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  nobody  does  anything  well 
without  taking  trouble  over  it." 

"Think  not?" 

"  I'm  certain  of  it,"  replied  the  girl. 

"All  the  same,  don't  you  know  people  who 
say  the  right  thing  by  instinct,  and  others  with 
whom  the  instinct  of  going  wrong  is  equally 
strong?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  Dick  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
less  an  instinct  than  a  habit.  A  habit  in 
time  becomes  so  easy  as  to  be  almost  involuntary  ; 
but  the  formation  of  the  habit  is  a  diflerent  and 
a  far  more  difficult  thing." 

"  That  is  a  new  view  of  the  case :  I 
thought  that  tact  was  a  natural  gift,  and  that 
the  tactful  person  was  nascitur  non  fit,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  that  theory  at  all. 
Tact  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  consideration 
for  other  people's  feelings  ;  and  consideration  for 
other  people's  feelings  is  learnt  by  considering 
them,  and  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it  save  this. 
Of  course  quickness  of  perception  would  help  to 
a  certain  degree — but  not  much ;  and  even 
quickness  of  perception  is  a  gift  which  wanes 
and  waxes  according  as  it  is  used." 

"  Then  you  think,"  said  Dick,  "  that  everyone 
could  say  the  right  thing  if  he  or  she  took  the 
trouble  to  do  so  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  I  don't  mean  that  they 
could  suddenly  do  it  for  a  special  occasion  :  it 
must  become  a  habit — an  attitude.  If  it  is  your 
custom  to  say  the  wrong  thing,  you'll  be  just  as 
likely  to  say  it  to  the  people  you  like  as  to  the 
people  you  dislike." 

"  I  see  :  it  is  like  talking  grammatically  or 
sounding  one's  '  h's.'  " 

"  Precisely,  my  dear  boy.  But  if  you  make 
a  habit  of  studying  other  people's  feelings  and 
adapting  yourself  to  them,  you  will  in  time  say 
the  right  thing  as  unconsciously  as  M.  Jourdain 
talked  prose." 

"  Then  it  seems  to  me,"  remarked  Dick 
thoughtfully,  "  that  there  is  some  unselfishness 
after  all  in  the  people  who  do  the  small  things, 
as  well  as  in  those  who  do  the  great  things." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  dignify  it  with  the 
name  of  unselfishness — it  is  too  trifling  and 
unimportant  a  thing  for  that.  It  seems  to  me 
more  presence  of  mind  than  unselfishness." 

"  But  absence  of  mind  is  not  a  fault ;  it  is 
merely  an  attitude." 

"  Exactly,"  agreed  Ethel :  "  while  selfishness 
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is  a  fault.  Therefore — while  unselfishness  is  a 
virtue  of  a  high  order — I  would  call  tact  merely 
an  attractive  habit  of  mind.  As  I  said  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  one  of  the  '  small  things ' ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  small  things  that  pay  in  the 
long-run." 

"  Then  it  could  never  take  the  place  of 
unselfishness?" 

"  Certainly  not :  but  the  cleanliness  of  the 
inside  of  the  cup  and  platter  does  not  obviate 
the  necessity  for  washing  the  outside  as  well, 
you  know." 

"Then  how  would  you  train  people  to  say 
and  do  the  right  things  % "  asked  Dick,  looking 
interested. 

"  I  would  teach  them  to  look  at  things  from 
other  people's  point  of  view — in  fact,  teach  them 
moral  perspective.  A  person  who  has  learnt  to 
draw,  sees  lines  where  ordinary  folks  can't  see 
them :  in  the  same  way  a  person  who  has  learnt 
to  look  at  things  from  other  people's  point  of 
view,  sees  stumbling-stones  and  rocks  of  offence 
where  ordinary  folks  can't  see  them ;  and  by 
seeing,  avoids  them." 

"  Of  cour.se,  if  one  could  put  oneself  in  the 
other  person's  place,  one  would  never  say  stupid, 
nasty  things." 

"  Obviously,"  replied  the  girl,  "  unless  one 
wanted  to  say  them.  No  amount  of  tact  will 
keep  one  from  saying  nasty  things,  if  one  wants 
to  do  so, — in  fact,  the  more  tact  one  has,  the 
more  effectively  hurtful  the  things  will  probably 
be, — but  putting  oneself  in  the  other  person's 
place  would  keep  one  from  saying  the  uninten- 
tionally nasty  things  which  often  hurt  so  much, 
and  whereof  the  .sayer  is  utterly  unconscious." 

"  And  which  perhaps  indiice  more  tlian  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  unpopularity,"  added 
Dick,  "and  so  are  punished  far  more  heavily 
than  they  deserve." 

"  I  always  think  that  those  stupid  wrong 
things,  which  some  really  good-natured  people 
say,  hurt  more  than  the  downright  sharp 
speeches  of  the  thoroughly  ill-tempered.  Just 
as  the  prick  from  the  eye  of  a  needle  hurts 
more  than  a  prick  from  the  point." 

Dick  laughed.  "  That  is  because  they  wound 
one's  vanity  so  much.  One  can  explain  an  ill- 
natured  speech  away  to  some  extent,  and  can 
sometimes  assure  one's  vanity  that  it  is  a  com- 
pliment in  disguise,  arising  from  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  etc.  But  when  the  cruelty  is  uninten- 
tional, no  explanation  is  possible  :  there  is  a 
sort  of  murder-will-outness  about  it,  which  bears 
the  hideous  stamp  of  unflattering  truth." 

"  I  suppose  that  putting  oneself  in  another 
person's  place  helps  one  to  .say  the  things  which 
will  please  him  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  things 
that  won't." 

"  Naturally.  But  it  is  an  art  which  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  imagination  brought  to  bear 
upon  it." 


"  How  ■?  "  asked  Ethel. 

"  In  this  way.  Of  course  there  are  people 
who  say  to  you  what  would  hurt  them  dread- 
fully if  you  said  the  same  thing  to  them  :  these 
are  very  flagrant  and  blameworthy  cases.  But 
the  majority  of  people,  I  take  it,  say  things 
which  happen  to  hurt  you,  but  which  wouldn't 
hurt  them  at  all,  constituted  as  they  are. 
Therefore  the}'  require  imagination  to  make  them 
see  that  what  is  their  meat  is  another's  poison, 
so  to  speak.  And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  any 
amount  of  training  would  give  people  imagina- 
tion if  they  lacked  it  by  nature." 

"  But  imagination,  like  everything  else,  can 
be  improved  by  culture  and  exercise." 

"Possibly,"  replied  the  young  man:  "but 
looking  at  things  from  another  person's  point  of 
view  woTild  be  a  far  easier  task  to  an  imaginative 
person  than  to  an  unimaginative  one,  or  to  a 
sympathetic  nature  than  to  an  unsympathetic 
one.  I  don't  deny  that  everybody  ought  to  try 
to  do  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must 
admit  that  it  is  not  equally  difficult  to  all,  and 
therefore  not  equally  creditable." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Ethel  thoughtfully, 
"  that  other  people's  point  of  view  is  generally 
the  point  of  view  of  their  vanity  :  it  sounds 
horribly  cynical  to  say  it,  but  I  think  it  is  true. 
The  popular  people  are  the  people  who  never 
ruffle  but  always  pander  to  our  vanity — at  least 
so  it  appears  from  our  conversation." 

"That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
altogether — don't  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  my  dear 
girl.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest 
link;  and  allowing  for  other  peoples  views  is 
allowing  for  their  weaknesses.  Their  virtues 
and  their  strong  points  don't  want  allowing  for, 
you  see  :  they  are  all  right  of  themselves." 

"And  you  must  allow  for  their  vanity,  you 
mean  1 " 

"Not  only  for  their  vanit}' — for  all  their  little 
weaknesses.  There  are  people  who  would  be 
wounded  to  the  quick  and  hate  you  for  ever  if 
you  hinted  that  they  were  looking  older  or 
growing  stout ;  but  there  are  others  who  would 
not  mind  this  at  all,  but  would  endure  agonies 
of  mind  if  you  told  them  they  looked  ill,  or  that 
there  was  scarlet  fever  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  the  possibility  of  a  thunderstorm ;  their  weak- 
ness would  be  fear.  Others,  again,  would  smile 
at  all  these  things,  but  would  mind  dreadfully 
if  you  intimated  that  their  hearts'  dearest  were 
forming  new  ties  and  fresh  friendships,  and 
leaving  them  out  in  the  cold.  '  Some  would 
smile  at  a  personal  but  writhe  under  a  social 
slight ;  while  others  would  forgive  you  for  call- 
ing them  plain,  but  never  for  calling  them  poor." 

"  I  see,"  said  Ethel,  frowning  :  "it  is  not  quite 
as  easy  as  I  thought  to  say  the  right  thing  to 
everybody." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to  :  but  I 
still  think  that  it    is  one's   duty  to  study    the 
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weaknesses  of  other  people  and  to  adapt  oneself 
to  them  ;  though  the  people  who  do  not  succeed 
are  not  quite  as  contemptible  as  you  seem  to 
think.  Your  principle  is  right,  my  dear  Ethel  ; 
but  the  means  are  not  as  simple  as  you  suppose." 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  the  people  who  say 
the  right  thing  and  avoid  the  wrong  one  are  the 
people  who  deserve  to  be  popular ;  but  I  also 
say  that  these  people  are  endowed  with  great 
gifts  of  perception,  sympathy,  and  imagination." 

"  And  I  think,"  cried  Ethel,  "  that  the  people 
who  say  the  right  things  have  no  special  natural 
gifts  at  all,  but  just  study  their  neighbours,  and 


learn  to  look  at  life  from  their  neighbours'  point 
of  view.  I  still  persist  that  these  people  are 
made  so,  but  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  they 
are  born  so." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  depriving  you  of  the 
last  word,"  said  Dick,  smiling,  "so  I  shall  say  no 
more  :  whatever  the  aforesaid  people  may  be,  a 
woman  is  undoubtedly  naxcitur  nun  fit,  and,  as 
such,  has  the  inalienable  right  of  the  last  word." 

"  You  are  very  rude,  and  I  hate  you,"  said 
she,  pouting. 

"  Is  that  the  last  word  % "  he  asked. 

"  Not  quite  :  there  is  another,  but  I  shan't 
tell  it  to  you  till  to-morrow." 


THE    CYNIC    AND    THE    ENTHUSIAST. 


Bt  the  Rev.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A. 


A  CYNIC  is  etymologically  "  a  dog."  Never  a 
good  word  is  spoken  for  dogs  in  the  Bible  and  the 
East — perhaps  because  there  was  little  good  to  be 
said  of  the  cur  that  nightly  prowled  about  the 
street  and  fed  from  the  ash-heap.'  It  is  not  the 
affectionate  fidelity  and  intelligence  for  which  he 
is  honoured  in  our  country,  it  is  his  snarl,  that  is 
in  the  Athenian  mind  when  the  dog  is  used  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  cynic.  The  cynic  has  a 
curl  on  his  lip,  snarls  at  humanity,  and  with 
shrewd  eye  quickly  detects  the  sinister  things  in 
the  shady  side  of  life. 

The  enthusiast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  man 
divinely  inspired  and  god  -  intoxicated.  The 
Delphic  priestess,  when  uttering  the  oracle,  was 
flung  into  a  religious  frenzj',  and  was  regarded  as 
possessed  by  the  god — literally,  enthused,  "  the 
god  in  her."  And,  true  to  the  Greek  original, 
the  enthusiast  still  is  possessed — possessed  by  an 
impassioned  purpose,  swayed,  almost  intoxicated, 
by  the  noble  frenzy  of  a  fiery  confidence. 

The  heroic  age  comes  first  in  the  order  of 
individual  experience  as  of  history.  Most  of 
us,  if  we  liave  any  divine  fire  at  all,  begin  life 
by  being  dreamers  and  enthusiasts.  We  are 
intoxicated  with  an  intense  faith  in  great  causes, 
in  social  reforms  that  shall  change  the  face  of 
human  existence,  in  the  possibility  of  solving  all 
mysteries  and  discovering  new  continents  of 
truth.  We  start  life  as  hero-worshippers,  and 
rapturously  applaud  our  demi-gods. 

People  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  you  are 
idealists,  socialists,  would-be  missionaries  and 
crusaders,  when  you  are  young.  The  question 
is.  What  shall  life's  experience  do  for  you  1 
Is  it  to  disenchant  you,  and  despoil  you  of  great 
hopes,  heroic  interests,  and  unselfish  enthusiasms? 

The  cynic  has  tasted  of  every  tree,  even  of  the 
central  tree,  in  the  garden  of  the  world  :  his 
eyes  have  been  opened,  and  he  sees  humanity  in 
its  nakedness.  He  will  tell  you,  with  a  .sardonic 
smile  at  his  early  simplicity,  that  he,  like  the 


rest  of  us,  started  out  jauntily  with  as  fine  a 
conceit  of  life  as  any  other  dreamer.  But  he 
has  been  through  the  mill;  he  has  found  life  to 
be  a  cut-throat  struggle,  in  which  every  man  has 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  himself,  and  where 
all  is  such  a  tangle  that  it  is  irony  to  talk  of 
Providence.  He  has  seen  men  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  appear  through  ministerial  spectacles, 
and  he  languidly  hints  that  if  you  knew  every- 
thing you  would  find  human  nature  to  be  rather 
a  poor  affair,  that  you  are  generally  safe  in 
tracing  most  things  either  to  self-interest  or  to 
vanity. 

Diogenes  is  commonly  conceived  as  the 
prototype  of  the  cynics  —  Diogenes  peering  about 
the  streets  with  a  lighted  lamp  at  midday,  and 
when  asked  what  he  is  seeking,  replying, 
"  A  man  !  "  But  to  find  the  real  prototype  of 
the  race  of  cynics,  you  must  turn  to  the  drama  of 
Job,  to  the.  Satan  who,  in  view  of  the  wealthy 
Sheik's  piety  and  virtue,  cynically  asks,  "  Dotli 
Job  fear  God /or  nought  1  " 

The  cynic,  like  the  accuser  of  Job,  has  not 
much  faith  in  disinterested  aims.  He  is 
immensely  clever  at  "  fitting  good  deeds  with 
evil  motives." 

As  for  the  fanatical  class  of  social  crusaders 
who  aim  at  purifying  public  thoroughfares  and 
amusements,  and  mitigating  the  curse  of  betting,, 
and  raising  the  lot  of  the  masses,  he  throws  out 
barbed  hints  about  idle  busybodies,  or  says, 
with  Wendover,  "  One  may  make  it  ["  put 
down  enthusiasm "]  a  maxim  of  general  ex- 
pei'ience,  and  take  it  as  fitting  all  the  fools  with 
a  missiim  who  have  teased  our  generation — all 
j'our  King.sleys  and  Maurices  and  Euskins — 
everyone  bent  upon  making  any  sort  of  aimless 
commotion,  which  may  serve  him  both  as  an 
investment  for  the  next  world,  and  an  adver- 
tisement for  this."  He  cannot  abide  the 
"  earnest  "  people  who  have  strong  convictions 
and  make  other  folk  uncomfortable  by  pretend- 
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ing  and  trying  to  set  the  world  right  :  lie  con- 
siders them  prigs.  The  enthusiast  is  his  pet 
aversion. 

He  has  watched  the  people  who  go  to  church, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked.  They  go — 
except  the  few  devotees — because  it  makes  them 
respectable  and  gives  them  a  passport  to  society. 
If,  as  Job's  Adversary  insinuates,  their  comforts 
were  swept  away,  and  if  they  were  to  suffer  in 
their  flesh  for  their  piety,  they  would  soon  cast 
off  their  holy  professions.  "  Skin  for  skin  :  all 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life," — 
an  accusation  which  the  story  of  Job  was  given 
expressly  to  disprove.  Religion,  the  cynic  con- 
siders, is  just  a  refined  form  of  self-interest.  It 
surrounds  the  devout  with  pleasing  comforts  in 
this  world,  and  ensures  them  for  the  next,  and 
is  nothing  but  a  far-sighted,  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

The  cynic  is  suspicious  of  all  pretensions  to 
virtue  and  altruism.  The  confiding  are  "simple." 
The  benevolent  are  "  soft."  The  scrupulous  are 
"  slow."  Great  virtues,  noble  character,  love, 
marriage,  friendship,  the  cynic  handles  and  sets 
in  such  a  sinister  light,  that  you  are  left  with 
the  feeling  that  their  glamour  is  gone. 

Candide,  in  Voltaire's  story,  meets  Procurante, 
the  blase  Dives,  who  finds  life  insipid,  and 
cynically  concludes  that  he  must  be  a  very  wise 
man  since  he  approves  of  nothing.  "Quel 
homnie  siiperieur/  rien  ne  pent  lui  plaire/" 
Nothing  pleases  such  a  shrewd  and  superior 
man  as  the  cynic.  His  policy  is  nil  admirari ; 
and  the  man  who  admires  nothing  and  pays 
warm  homage  to  no  one,  generally  ends  by 
admiring  his  own  cleverness  and  making  self  his 
god  and  self-pleasing  his  worship. 

Those  sacred,  pathetic,  and  heroic  things  that 
stir  the  hearts  of  others  to  enthusiasm  do  not 
quicken  his  pulse  nor  warm  his  chill  blood. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  man  could 
have  had  so  little  blood  in  him?  He  sees  no 
capacity  for  delight  in  fine  emotions,  fireside 
pleasures,  humble  godliness,  inspiring  poetry, 
lofty  aspirations. 

He  is  not  necessarily  ill-natured  or  sombre 
the  while.  He  may  show  a  bland  and  easy- 
going levity,  may  smile  with  his  mouth, — note 
the  man  who  smiles  only  with  his  mouth  and 
not  with  his  eyes, — languidly  observant  of  life 
and  comfortably  indifi'erent.  If  he  had  the 
prophet's  stormy  indignation  at  the  follies  and 
hypocrisies  of  humanity,  if  he  flamed  out  into 
fiery  satires  upon  social  abuses  and  public  wrongs, 
we  could  honour  him  for  his  noble  rage.  But 
there  is  not  sufficient  ardour  and  intensity  of 
conviction  in  him  to  rouse  him  to  a  sacred 
wrath. 

Jamie  Soutar  is  Ian  Maclaren's  cynic.  But 
he  is  no  cynic.  Within  his  caustic  wit  there  is 
love  for  goodness  and  human  kind.  When 
John  Leech  portrayed  social  foibles  and  weak- 


nesses, he  softened  all  with  playful  humour, 
handled  his  subjects  as  fondly  as  Izaak  Walton 
handled  his  worm.  We  cherish  genial  humour 
as  one  of  God's  gifts  to  us,  and  honour  the 
caricaturists  who  laugh  at  the  absurdities  and 
the  satirists  who  scorch  or  weep  at  the  vices  of 
men.  If  the  cynic  vigorously  punctured  foolish 
pretensions,  and  lustily  lashed  the  falsenesses 
and  disguised  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
would  perform  a  useful  thorny  service.  But  it 
is  not  the  evil  and  folly  in  life  that  the  cynic 
exposes.  It  is  life  itself  that  he  despises.  It  is 
humanity  that  he  bleeds  of  its  glory  and 
honour. 

What  shall  we  say  of  critics  like  Dean  Swift, 
who  fondly  exhibit  men  to  our  contempt  as  a 
little  breed?  They  breathe  a  spirit  that,  like 
the  east  wind,  parches  everything,  and  freezes 
"  the  genial  currents  of  the  souL"  Even  glorious 
Thackeray,  whose  heart  was  in  private  life  so 
kind,  is  he  not  intellectually  a  cynic,  teaching 
his  educated  public  to  look  disdainfully  on  the 
inherent  pettiness  and  vanity  of  human  nature 
and  human  ambition  ? 

A  deadly  blight  accompanies  the  cynicism 
which,  in  common  with  the  writer  of  Ecdesiastes, 
views  life  as  a  vain  folly,  and  all  high  aims  and 
strong  affections  as  ultimate  delusions,  and  all 
heroic  endeavour  and  all  search  for  truth  as 
wasted  strength.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
Langham  is  the  typical  cynic  in  modern  fiction, 
whose  nature  had  been  chilled  by  a  sense  of 
"  the  uselessness  of  utterance,  the  futility  of 
enthusiasm,  the  inaccessibility  of  the  ideal,  the 
practical  absurdity  of  trying  to  realise  any  of 
the  mind's  inward  dreams."  But  surely  life  is 
not  thus  irrational.  Can  such  men  be  right 
who,  themselves  disenchanted,  say  to  us,  as  was 
said  to  Pendennis,  that  it  will  be  better  for  us 
if  we  "  neither  hope  very  much,  nor  dread  very 
much,  nor  believe  very  much,"  who  tell  us 
that  the  main  thing  is — 7iot  to  be  duped,  and  to 
get  a  comfortable  seat  at  the  vain  show  of 
life  ?  A  healthy  instinct  assures  us  that  such 
interpreters  read  the  world  awry,  that  it  is 
somehow  they  who  are  duped. 

With  the  loss  of  faith  in  life  and  man  and 
truth  comes  the  loss  of  faith  in  God.  If  we 
do  not  see  good  in  the  world  and  in  human 
existence,  we  shall  retain  but  little  confidence 
in  a  Divine  Father  and  the  supremacy  of  love. 
Then  comes  the  sceptical  temper  which  looks 
upon  God  as  the  greatest  cynic  of  all,  making 
sport  of  men's  feeble  nature,  teasing  them  with 
fine  hopes  and  visions  that  are  swiftly  turned 
to  disappointment. 

"  Why  do  you  give  so  much  heed  to  what 
cynicism  thinks  t  Do  you  find  it  prevalent  ? " 
Yes,  I  find  it  increasingly  prevalent,  especially  in 
great  cities,  and  particularly  among  journalists, 
lawyers,  and  others  who,  from  the  necessities  of 
their  calling,  are  forced  to  see  the  seamy  side  of 
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life.  Of  course,  one  finds  but  few  who  com- 
pletely realise  the  picture  I  have  drawn.  Some 
are  but  gentle  cynics;  others  display  their  cynical 
temper  in  certain  directions  and  upon  particular 
subjects  only. 

Ko  doubt,  it  is  often  little  more  than  an  affec- 
tation, assumed  as  the  distinction  of  a  shrewd 
and  emancipated  mind,  or  adopted  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  severe  thinking  and  self-denying 
effort,  or  simply  a  fashion  caught  up  from  the 
tone  of  others.  But  what  begins  in  a  jaunty 
aifectation  may  settle  into  a  quality  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  not  only  among  the  elder  folk,  who  have 
had  varied  experience  of  life,  that  one  finds  it. 
One  observes  the  accent  and  taint  of  it  sometimes 
in  j'oung  men,  who  have  gone  early  into  the 
maelstrom  of  life,  or  have  mixed  with  the  sordidly 
sophisticated.  It  is  to  be  overheard  in  the  train 
and  in  the  city  and  on  ocean  steamers.  It  revels 
in  some  of  our  smart  journals  and  papers.  It 
figures  in  much  of  our  later  fiction — as  in  one 
who  began  wholesomely  with  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree,  and  ends  with  Life's  Little  Ironies 
and  the  apotheosis  of  the  courtesan. 

Cynicism  belongs  to  a  jaded,  overripe,  over- 
civilised  age.  In  heroic  times,  during  wars  and 
revolutions  and  national  struggles,  men  are  rapt 
out  of  themselves,  and  engrossed  in  such  earnest 
and  strenuous  work,  that  they  have  no  leisure  for 
cynicism.  Nor  are  the  poor  so  often  bitten  with 
it — they  are  saved  by  the  necessity  of  absorbing 
labour — as  the  prosperous  who  have  tasted  life 
too  richly,  spoilt  their  palate,  and  sucked  the 
world  empty.  It  is  peculiarly  the  temptation  of 
the  clever  or  the  pretenders  to  cleverness,  whose 
eye  and  intellect  have  been  sharpened  while  their 
hearts  have  not  been  proportionately  moved  and 
expanded.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  subtle 
temptations  of  present-day  life,  all  the  more 
subtly  perilous  because  it  is  not  a  visible  vice, 
but  only  a  tone  or  spirit. 

To  sketch  this  type  of  character  is  enough  to 
secure  its  condemnation.  The  cynic  pretends  to 
expose  humanity's  frailty ;  but  it  is  himself  he 
exposes,  his  evil  eye  that  sees  life  distorted, 
what  George  Eliot  calls  "  the  small  cracked 
mirror"  of  his  mind,  "the  moral  imbecility  of 
an  inward  giggle  at  what  might  have  stimulated 
high  emulation,  or  fed  the  fountains  of  com- 
passion, trust,  and  constancy." 

Granted  that  the  idealist  overshoots  the  mark, 
and  that  we  must  not  be  blind  optimists ;  yet 
every  day  we  find  among  average  men  much 
trusty  virtue,  loyal  affection,  and  kindly  gener- 
osity— in  short,  the  cynic's  estimate  a  slander. 
We  have  painful  surprises  at  times,  and  we  read 
only  too  often  of  religious  humbugs  and  social 
lepers.  But  that  is  because  such  evils  have  to 
be  exposed  to  judgment,  while  the  common  good- 
ness of  the  upright  does  not  get  into  the  news- 
papers.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  pleasant 


surprises  in  the  discovery  of  patient  virtue  and 
quiet  heroism  in  humble  and  unlikely  quarters. 
And  if  Christians  are  not  immaculate,  and  if 
in  some  among  the  churchgoing  you  detect  pre- 
tences and  inconsistencies,  none  the  less  do  you, 
if  you  have  clear  sight,  find  that  there  is  much 
wheat  within  the  chaif;  that,  among  the  un- 
pretending and  soberly  devout,  there  is  much 
genuine  godliness,  sterling  character,  and  humane 
sympathy. 

No  one  saw  so  clearly  as  Christ  the  sad  and 
sinister  things  in  human  nature.  He  knew  what 
was  in  man,  both  for  better  and  for  worse  ;  and 
He  besought  His  hearers  not  to  despise  any  of 
these  "  little  ones,"  these  feeble  folk.  And  with 
what  abundant  love  He  encompassed  the  foolish 
and  errant !  His  eye,  that  saw  the  evil  in  its 
true  colour,  saw  the  good  too,  and  even  where 
there  was  little  good,  saw  the  possibility  of 
creating  and  evoking  goodness.  Christ,  no 
romantic  sentimentalist,  yet  the  great  lover  of 
men,  is  the  cynic's  direst  foe :  not  because  He 
is  idealist  or  enthusiast,  but  because  He  has 
faith — faith  in  God,  in  man,  in  love,  in  truth. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  criticism,  it  is  for  want  of 
love,  that  mankind  is  so  weak  and  distres.sed. 
Criticism  has  its  own  function :  it  sifts  and 
searches,  and  does  detective  work.  But  it  is  love 
— unselfish,  patient,  warm,  humane  love — love 
that  believes  all  things  and  hopes  all  things,  and 
thinks  no  evil — it  is  love,  alike  human  and 
Divine,  that  saves,  cleanses,  and  ennobles.  If 
Christianity  did  no  more  than  foster  faith  and 
hope  and  love,  it  would  still  be  the  one  most 
valuable  saviour  of  the  world. 

I  should  rather  be  an  idealist  and  one  half 
deluded,  than  an  over  -  wise  cynic  and  selfish 
spectator  of  life.  I  should  rather  believe  in  man 
and  life  and  be  duped  at  times  than  be  coldly 
critical  and  infallibly  cautious,  and  attempt  no 
high  ends,  and  perform  no  kind  services  for  my 
fellow-men.  In  the  main,  and  in  the  long-run, 
the  man  of  faith  is  right.  Go  on  with  your  ark, 
and  time  will  justify  you.  Cherish  high  thoughts 
and  unselfish  aims ;  they  are  the  charm  and  the 
power  of  your  life.  Read  what  will  add  to  your 
treasures  of  truth  and  faith  and  love,  those 
writers  who  warm  and  refresh,  and  not  those  who 
parch  and  desecrate — Stevenson  and  Kingsley 
rather  than  the  Ironic  School,  Russell  Lowell  and 
Browning  rather  than  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Byron,  Boswell's  Johnson  rather  than  Madame 
Bashkirtseff. 

Fling  your  heart  into  some  wholesome  interest. 
It  is  better  to  be  enthusiastic  even  about  beetle- 
collecting,  photography,  or  the  latest  discovery, 
than  to  stand  detached  in  pleasing  aloofness. 
Better  still  to  devote  soul  and  strength  to  some 
social  enterprise,  some  humane  cause,  or  Christian 
service.  Be  never  ashamed  of  confident  intensity. 
It  has  ever  been  enthusiastic  faith  that  has 
carried  the  world  forward. 
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A    GREAT  SCOTTISH   TEACHER. 

A   SKETCH    OF    PROFESSOR    DAVID    MASSON. 


It  has  been  a  speculation  with  some — Who  has  ex- 
erted the  greater  influence  on  the  youth  of  Scotland, 
the  late  Professor  Blackie  or  Emeritus  Professor 
David  Masson  ?  Blackie  had  a  personality  that 
was  almost  out  of  place  in  our  rather  sober  Scot- 
land ;  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  some  Celtic 
strain  that  gave  him  unusual  fire.  He  "  carried 
his  breeze  with  him,"  and  his  enthusiasm  and 
curious  insistence  sometimes  bore  a  controversy 
to  a  useful  issue.  But  I  think  fewer  than  we 
imagine  appreciated  the  deep  sincerity  and  true 
sobriety  of  the  man  :  the  papers,  as  he  often  laugh- 
ingly complained,  reported  his  capers,  and  the  false 
impressions  got  fi.\ed  in  many  minds.  Being  a 
Highlander,  and  one  who  appreciates  the  work  he 
did  for  the  language  of  the  Gael,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  belittle  Blackie  ;  but  much  as  he  accomplished 
in  his  campaigns  against  humbug  and  hi.'pocrisy,  I 
think  the  influence  of  Professor  David  Masson  has 
been  the  greater.  The  scene  in  Masson's  classroom 
is  to  many  a  Scotsman  the  sweetest  memory  of 
student  days  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder.  One  fondly 
remembers  the  dimly  lighted  room  and  the  look 
of  the  kind  wrinkled  old  face  on  which  the  gas 
shone,  and  it  is  back  in  the  blithe  days  we  are  ! 
The  song  and  the  Psalm  tune  before  the  lecture 
ring  over  hard  flinty  years,  and  the  expressive 
voice  reciting,  may  be — 

In  a  drear-niglitej  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 

Their  green  felicity : 
The  nortli  cannot  undo  them, 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them  ; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

Or   maybe  it  is  the  cjuaint  sing-song  recitation  so 
touched  with  melancholy — 
0  Sorrow  ! 
Why  dost  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health  from  vermeil  lips? 
To  give  maiden  blushes 
To  the  white  rose  bushes  ? 
Or  is  it  tliy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips? 

But  more  than  a  mere  sentimental  memory  stands 
out.  The  greatness  of  the  man,  his  splendid 
patriotism,  his  inspiring  veneration  for  the  old 
heroes  of  Scottish  history,  his  old-world  bearing, 
and  his  touching  tenderness,  left  a  mark  on  the 
thousands  of  students  who  passed  under  him.  His 
enthusiasm  for  Scotland  was  no  narrow  thing,  and 
I  daresay  he  would  sympathise  but  slightly  with 
some  of  the  "  wha  haeing  "  that  has  been  practised 
of  late.  He  never  preached  Scotland  at  the  expense 
of  the  world  ;  but  with  restrained  enthusiasm  he 
taught  us   to   be   self-respecting   Scots    worthy   of 


a  great  heritage.  Blackie  had  a  message  that  he 
scarcely  acted  up  to  :  he  often  did  what  he 
denounced.  Masson  was  a  sober,  solid  teacher  ;  as 
rugged  as  an  old  hill  he  was,  and  as  inspiring.  His 
message  was  great :  he  lived  it,  and  the  fruit  of  his 
teaching  is  now  rich  and  abundant. 

To  Masson,  I  daresay,  rather  than  to  "  discoverers  " 
in  the  Press,  we  owe  the  present  Scottish  School  of 
Literature.  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  "  Ian 
Maclaren "  were  students  under  him  ;  much  of 
his  teaching  was  in  the  direction  of  their  writing. 
One  exclamation  of  his  is  fresh  in  me :  he  was 
lecturing  on  Scottish  history  and  the  need  there  is 
for  good  local  historical  research,  when  he  cried,  with 
a  passionate  grasp  at  the  much-shaken  gas  bracket 
before  him,  "  What  a  torrent  of  life  in  each  little 
glen ! "  The  torrents  in  the  little  glens  are 
now  being  caught  and  pictured.  Mr.  Barrie  in 
his  Edinburgh  Eleven  has  expressed  his  feelings 
towards  his  old  Professor.  The  reason  why  no  old 
student  of  Masson  dedicates  his  first  book  to  him  is, 
says  Mr.  Barrie,  because  it  does  not  seem  good 
enough.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Barrie  makes  a  curious 
mistake.  He  writes  ;  "  There  were  the  inevitable 
students  to  whom  literature  is  a  trial,  and  some- 
times they  called  attention  to  their  suff'erings  by  a 
scraping  of  the  feet.  Then  the  Professor  tried  to 
fix  his  eyeglass  on  them,  and  when  it  worked 
properly  they  were  transfixed.  As  a  rule,  however, 
it  required  so  many  adjustments  that  by  the  time 
his  eye  took  hold  of  it  he  had  remembered  that 
students  were  made  so."  I  have  never  seen 
Professor  Masson  use  glasses,  but  the  passage  fits  the 
late  Professor  Sellar  of  Edinburgh  exactly:  his  glasses 
always  fell  on  his  eyes,  and  he  always  had  trouble 
with  their  adjustment.  I  remember  once  he  was 
pouring  some  water  into  the  tumbler,  when  a  row 
tegan  in  the  back  benches.  The  Professor  looked 
up  and  still  kept  on  filling  the  tumbler,  so  that  by 
the  time  he  had  caught  the  culprit  his  desk  was 
flooded  with  water. 

It  would  be  ditficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
historical  re.«earch  of  the  present  day  Scotland  owes 
to  Professor  Masson.  He  was  always  insisting  on 
the  great  field  of  work  that  was  here  open  for  young 
men.  Probably  to  such  teaching  we  owe  the  tine 
zeal  of  Mr.  Hume  Brown,  Scotland's  most  promising 
young  historian.  Recently  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Professor,  the  talk  turned  to  this  matter  of  history. 
The  need,  he  said,  was  for  great  county  histories 
such  as  those  with  which  some  English  counties  are 
furnished.  Historians,  he  remarked,  should  take 
care  of  the  little  things,  the  great  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  Professor  himself  is  Historio- 
grapher  Royal   for   Scotland,   and   at   present   his 
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time     is     fully    occupied 

with  the  work  of  editing,' 

the  Privy  Council  Records. 
Some  time  ago  I  asked 

the  Professor's  permission 

to  interview  him  for  The 

Young   Man.      I    got  a 

kindly  note  back,  saying 

that  he  did  not  relish  the 

ordeal,   and    inviting   me 

as  an  old  student  to  visit 

him     at     his     house     at 

Juniper  Green.     At   this 

littlevillage  close  by  Edin- 

Ijurgh,  the   Professor   has 

settled  down,  not  to  rest 

from   his  labours,  but  to 

undertake  others.     He  led 

me  at  once  up  to  his  study, 

which  seemed  to  be  quite 

at  the  top  of  the  house, 

and  here  we  had  a  long 

talk,   which   ranged   over 

an  area  that  exhibited  the 

wide     intellectual     sym- 

jjatby  of  the  man.     From 

journalism  to  Celtic  litera- 
ture,     from      the     early 

history  of  Scotland  to  the 

stir  of  modern  things,  the 

Professor's      talk       wen  t 

blithely,  and    I  was    but 

an  unintelligent  follower 

on  the  way.     I  asked  him 

if  he  intended  to  continue 

the  series  of  reminiscences 

which  he  started  in  Mac- 

millan's  during  his  editoi'- 

ship    of    that     magazine, 

and    the    welcome    reply 

was  that  he  purposed 
beginning  some  sort  of 
autobiographical  work 
when  the  present  pressure 
on   his  time   is    relieved. 

It  will  be  the  desire  of  many  that  the  Professor 
should  set  to  work  on  his  reminiscences  without 
delay  ;  for  he  must  have  much  to  tell.  We  used 
to  count  it  one  of  our  privileges  as  students  that 
we  had  as  teacher  a  giant  of  the  great  period  of 
Victorian  literature,  who  retained  his  sympathy 
with  youth  and  a  generous  outlook  on  life.  The 
career  of  Professor  Masson  has  been  an  unusually 
active  one  ;  he  was  editor  of  a  newsjiaper  at  nineteen : 
and  during  most  of  his  life  he  has  been  closely  in 
touch  with  great  movements  and  great  men. 

But  to  return  to  the  Professor  as  a  teacher  of 
youth.  His  style  of  lecturing  was  delightful. 
Occasionally  he  might  be  stiff ;  but  that  agony 
he  never  prolonged  :  a  reminiscence  was  suggested. 


PEOrESSOR   MASSON. 
[From  a  Photo  hy  Moffat,  125  Pri)lc^s  Street,   Edinburgh.] 


a  snatch  of  verse  recalled.  His  language  was 
mostly  rugged  and  forcible,  though  now  and  again 
he  indulged  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  peroration  that 
was  a  mixture  of  Carlyle  and  De  Quincey,  both  of 
whom  have,  I  think,  greatly  influenced  him.  His 
way  of  telling  a  story  was  often  decidedly  quaint. 
Indeed,  one  sometimes  thought  his  e.\tempore 
passages  superior  to  what  he  read  from  notes.  I 
often  heard  the  class  cheer,  so  roused  was  it  by  the 
very  aptness  of  the  words  ;  and  his  gestures  were 
wonderful.  I  remember  he  once  described  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  the  language  seemed  to  be  merely  a 
running  commentary  on  the  gestures  which,  though 
restrained  and  decidedly  individual,  set  the  scene 
before    one    with    marvelloua    vividness.     I    have 
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mentioned  his  reciting :  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
recall,  and  one  has  in  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  old 
man  gripping  with  one  hand  the  gas  bracket  and 
with  the  other  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  and  there 
comes  the  sound  of  a  sweet  voice — cot  the  voice  of 
a  trained  elocutionist,  but  that  of  a  sincere  man 
uttering  what  touches  his  heart. 

Of  the  Professor's  graciousness  towards  his  class 
one  is  tempted  to  speak.  Mr.  Barrie  tells  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  Masson  once  called  a  student  a  teapot, 


and  apologised  for  it  immediately  after.  The 
harshest  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say  was  this.  He 
was  lecturing  on  Shakespeare,  and  his  eye  fell  on 
a  young  fellow  reading  an  evening  paper.  The 
Professor  ceased  speaking  for  a  moment,  and  the 
silence  recalled  the  attention  of  the  student,  on 
whom  all  eyes  were  fixed.  There  was  a  look  of 
queer  pity  on  the  Professor's  face  as  he  resumed  his 
lecture,  saying,  "  And  me  lecturing  on  Shakespeare, 
too  !  "  John  Macleay. 


THE    CULTURE    AND    RESTRAINT    OF   THE    SPIRIT. 


Br  THE  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 


Life  in  its  deepest  sense  in  the  Bible  is  always 
more  than  the  space  of  time  between  birth  and 
death.  It  combines  all  the  functions  of  being. 
It  finds  a  due  place  for  all  the  powers  and  needs 
of  man.  Life  means,  besides  the  material  exist- 
ence, all  that  makes  man  distinctive.  It  is  the 
fulness  of  all  his  powers,  the  completion  of  all 
his  possibilities.  In  addition  to  the  material 
and  the  mental  there  is  the  spiritual.  A  man 
is  not  said  to  live  in  this  biblical  sense  unless 
he  has  part  in  the  life  of  God.  It  speaks  of  his 
entering  into  life,  when  he  enters  into  relation- 
ship with  God.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life." 
Keligion  has  to  do  with  the  whole  life,  every 
power  and  every  detail,  but  it  means  first  of  all 
a  higher  principle  of  life  which  re-creates  the 
■whole.  Not  merely  to  draw  the  breath,  not 
merely  to  perform  the  functions  of  animal  exist- 
ence, and  not  even  to  have  a  complete  intellectual 
and  emotional  development,  but  to  be  spiritually- 
minded  is  life. 

There  is  thus  a  higher  culture  than  the  mental. 
"We  have  a  life  of  the  spirit  which  we  may  live, 
and  it  is  subject  to  similar  conditions  of  gro%vth 
as  other  departments  of  our  being.  Culture,  if 
it  is  going  to  be  true  to  itself,  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  this  also.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  by 
disparaging  it  in  comparison  with  the  seemingly 
clear-cut  truths  of  the  exact  sciences.  It  is  not 
enough  to  reject  religious  culture  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  or  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  a  consensus  of  opinion  on 
every  point  of  religion.  The  higher  a  human 
faculty  is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  be  abused. 
The  mistakes  that  can  be  made  about  it  increase 
in  proportion  to  its  delicacy  of  nature.  The 
finer  the  machinery,  the  more  mischief  can 
coarse,  blundering  fingers  make.  It  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  in  the  spiritual  sphere  this 
should  be  specially  seen.  And  that  explains 
why  it  seems  impossible  to  get  unanimity  in 
religion.  Our  sects  are  often  only  the  exaggera- 
tion of  different  sides  of  truth.    In  the  intellectual 


life  of  man  the  confusion  is  great  enough,  seen  in 
the  differences  of  opinion  on  any  question  political 
or  otherwise,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
clear  views  on  any  subject.  The  possibility  of 
error  is  increased  in  dealing  with  the  still  higher 
sphere  of  spirit.  The  mistakes  of  reUgion  have 
been  many,  the  superstitions,  the  foolish  notions, 
the  undue  prominence  to  particular  phases.  So 
apparent  is  this  danger,  and  so  palpable  have 
been  the  blunders,  that  some  have  declared  that 
truth  here  cannot  be  discovered,  that  religion  is 
not  for  us,  that  God  is  unknowable  to  man ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  better  to  live  in  the  lower 
plane  where  we  have  less  chance  to  err.  This 
is  the  agnostic  position.  But  if  the  soul  is  to 
be  put  out  of  court  on  such  reasoning,  on  the 
same  ground  also  should  the  intellect ;  for  here, 
too,  are  found  error  and  mistake.  Reason  is 
not  an  infallible  guide,  as  a  distracted  world  can 
testify.  Indeed,  there  have  been  men  who  have 
given  up  thought  for  the  same  reason  that  some 
thinkers  have  given  up  religion.  Just  as  some 
philosophers  have  turned  their  back  on  religion, 
so  some  men  have  turned  their  back  on  philosophy. 
The  mental  life  can  be  denied  as  reasonably  as  the 
spiritual  life.  The  true,  and  even  the  scientific, 
attitude  is  for  us  to  live  up  to  our  capacities,  to 
search  after  truth  as  for  hid  treasure.  The  very 
glimmerings,  and  distortions,  and  reflections,  and 
mirage  are,  after  all,  evidences  that  there  is  light. 
We  need  patience  and  humble  seeking  and  care- 
ful correction  of  error  in  spiritual  truth  as  in 
scientific  truth.  Here,  too,  the  soul  that  seeks 
finds.  Without  spiritual  culture  all  other  efforts 
end  in  a  partial  and  one-sided  culture.  If  the 
ideal  is  a  complete  development,  true  culture 
must  mean  that  no  part  of  the  being  of  man  will 
be  overlooked.  To  leave  out  the  spiritual  is  like 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
left  out.     It  is  simply  not  culture  at  all. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  of  history  and  life  that  man 
is  capable  of  spiritual  training,  which  is  some- 
thing other  than  mere  mental  education.  The 
agnostic  position  is  unscientific.      It  is  to  pre- 
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judge  and  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  to  man's 
possibilities.  The  true  attitude  begins  by  accept- 
ing the  facts.  Religion  is  a  fact  of  history  and 
experience.  There  is  an  obscurantism  of  science 
as  well  as  of  religion.  We  may  call  spiritual 
qualities  only  the  finer  attribute  of  mind  if  we 
like,  but  we  do  not  shift  the  problem  raised  by 
the  facts.  And  once  we  admit  the  facts  of 
spiritual  experience,  then  immediately  duty 
emerges.  The  duty  regarding  spirit  is  as  plain 
as  duty  regarding  body  or  mind.  We  don't 
stop  to  ask  whether  we  can  really  understand 
facts  essentially  before  we  will  accept  anything 
as  fact.  We  don't  stop  to  ask  whether  we  can 
know  absolute  truth  before  we  try  to  find  out 
what  things  are  true.  Why  should  we  refuse 
to  entertain  the  thought  of  God  because  we 
cannot  know  God  in  His  essence  and  nature  '\ 
If  men  through  all  these  centuries  have  known 
some  form  of  communion  with  the  Divine,  can 
it  be  that  now  at  last  it  is  all  proven  to  be 
delusion  ?  To  hold  such  a  view  of  history  would 
be  to  despair  of  all  knowledge  and  progress. 
Browning  makes  Cleon  ask  this  question — ■ 

The  grapes  which  dye  thy  wine  are  richer  far, 
Through  culture,  than  the  wild  wealth  of  the  rock  ; 
Tlie  suave  plum  than  the  savage-tasted  drupe  ; 
The  pastured  honey-bee  drops  choicer  sweet ; 
The  Howers  turn  double  and  the  leaves  turn  flowers  ; 
What,  and  the  eoul  alone  deteriorates  ? 

To  hold  such  a  view  is  to  belie  all  history  and 
to  deny  all  law  of  progress.  Religion  is  con- 
scious union  with  God.  Whether  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  or  not,  there  m  union  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human.  Our  whole  life  is  bathed  in  an 
infinite  life.  Wherever  there  is  a  door  out  from 
the  self  of  man,  God  stands  at  the  door  and 
knocks.  In  every  region  of  our  nature  there  is 
this  contact  with  the  infinite,  in  the  ideal  of 
knowledge,  in  the  ideal  of  holiness,  in  every 
aspiration  towards  that  which  is  beyond,  in  every 
moral  possibility.  We  are  enswathed  and 
suffused  by  the  infinite  life  of  God,  and  until 
we  enter  into  conscious  relationship  with  the 
Divine,  we  are  incomplete  and  imperfect. 

Thus  the  culture  of  the  spirit  does  not  mean 
some  larger  and  sweeter  pleasure  merely.  It 
has  a  practical  bearing  on  the  whole  of  life.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  very  little  moral 
dynamic  in  intellect.  It  can  be  a  moral  pre- 
servative often.  It  can  help  to  fill  up  the  life 
with  good,  but  it  cannot  initiate.  And  as  mere 
negation  is  not  enough,  we  need  a  power  which 
will  lift  the  whole  life  out  of  the  region  of  evil. 
A  principle  of  life  is  needed.  Reason  in  this 
sphere  can,  at  best,  only  provide  a  suitable  and 
pure  environment  for  a  larger  life.  That  is 
good  so  far,  but  we  need  something  to  beget  the 
higher  life  in  us.  We  cannot  conquer  the  evils 
of  the  lower  life,  except  by  living  in  the  higher. 
True  morality  comes  not  by  the  mortifying   of 


the  flesh,  but  by  the  vitalising  of  the  spirit. 
The  lower  clinging  sins  fall  from  us  when  we 
rise.  They  cannot  live  in  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere above.  If  it  is  borne  in  on  a  man, 
that  to  make  his  life  truly  livable  he  must 
abstain  from  some  habit,  let  him  abstain  ;  but 
let  him  not  rest  in  the  negative  triumph.  Let 
him  get  out  of  the  region  of  the  struggle,  and  if 
possible  forget  it.  It  is  dangerous  to  live  with 
a  hungry  appetite.  The  more  it  is  mortified  the 
more  hungry  it  becomes.  If  the  evil  you  have 
for  the  time  conquered,  still  engrosses  your 
thoughts  and  fills  your  mind,  the  danger  is  not 
past.  The  danger  is  past  when  you  have  out- 
lived it,  and  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
spiritual  advance.  Life  is  positive.  The  struggle 
against  temptation  is  the  clearing  of  the  decks 
for  subsequent  action.  Conquest  comes  from 
spiritual-mindedness.  If  we  move  forward,  we 
step  out  of  the  way  of  our  difficulties.  A  reach 
forward  into  faith  removes  the  discrepancies  of 
knowledge.  Entrance  into  the  spiritual  destroys 
the  power  of  many  former  doubts.  It  is  not 
explanation  we  need  usually,  but  a  new  stand- 
point. Faith  is  the  instrument  of  spiritual 
culture,  as  knowledge  is  the  instrument  of  mental 
culture.  The  just  live  by  faith.  Consistent 
and  persistent  faith  gives  even  a  distinction 
of  manner.  There  come  naturally  a  certain 
separateness  and  aloofness  from  the  trivial.  The 
soul  that  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  larger 
things  cannot  become  engrossed  and  absorbed  in 
petty  things.  Men  could  not  grow  passionate 
about  trifles,  if  they  had  larger  causes  at  heart. 
Most  of  our  bitter  religious  disputes  are  due  to 
lack  of  spiritual  culture.  The  man  who  has 
been  in  the  presence  of  God  cannot  easily 
descend  to  hair-splitting  argumentation  and 
barren  theology. 

Christ  is  our  great  ideal  and  example  in 
spiritual  culture.  The  saintly  M'Cheyne  said, 
"It  is  not  so  much  great  talents  God  blesses  as 
great  likeness  to  Christ."  But  how  to  gain  this 
Christ-likeness?  All  the  masters  of  the  devo- 
tional life  tell  us  that  it  is  only  to  be  got  through 
prayer.  If  we  are  to  haveanythingof  Christ'scalm, 
we  must  cultivate  Christ's  methods  of  prayer. 
We  must  consciously  and  consistently  seek  to 
live  the  separated  life.  To  gain  the  sweet,  strong 
mood  of  calmness,  we  must  develop  the  con- 
templative life.  We  must  confess  that  we  have 
little  of  the  devotional  spirit  amongst  us.  Even 
our  religious  life  is  largely  a  matter  of  activities, 
and  what  we  call  Christian  work.  There  never 
was  more  organisation,  more  machinery,  more 
conventions  and  conferences  and  committees. 
But  even  in  the  interests  of  this  side  of  religion 
we  need  more  attention  to  the  inward  life. 
Our  Christian  activities  cannot  keep  themselves 
up.  They  must  be  fed  by  blood  from  the  pulsing 
heart  of  faith.  The  cold  will  numb  the  limbs 
when   the   heart  slackens   its  beat.     The   seed 
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which  springs  up  so  quickly  and  strongly  will 
wither  away,  because  it  has  no  root.  If  we 
lack  the  atmosphere  of  prayer  in  our  lives,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  make  the  opportunities. 
Devotional  culture  is  as  much  the  result  of 
effort  as  mental  culture.  You  recognise  the 
cultured  mind  when  brought  into  contact  with 
it.  It  has  fed  itself  with  the  food  of  thought, 
with  wide  and  accurate  reading,  with  careful 
study  and  observation.  You  feel  it  has  breadth 
and  sweep,  with  nothing  narrow  in  its  judgments. 
So  you  recognise  the  cultured  soul,  with  the 
aroma  of  devotion,  with  a  peace  which  rebukes 
the  fret  and  fever  of  the  day.  All  culture  is 
the  fruit  of  discipline.  This  highest  culture, 
which  is  open  to  all,  as  mental  culture  is  not, 
comes  from  the  discipline  of  heart  and  will 
through  waiting  on  God  and  meditating  on  His 
law.  We  must  therefore  have  times  set  apart 
for  prayer  and  spiritual  thought. 

No  faculty  is  expected  to  grow  without  the 
suitable  environment  and  fit  means.  Business 
capacity  is  developed  by  a  business  training. 
Suitable  opportunities  are  as  much  needed  for 
the  soul-life.  We  must  make  the  occasions. 
The  making  of  a  saint  is  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
any  more  than  the  making  of  a  scholar.  The 
devoted  life  is  the  fruit  of  devotion.  Piety 
comes  from  prayer.  If  we  would  have  moments 
on  the  mount,  we  must  toil  up  the  hill's  rugged 
side.  If  we  would  live  the  separated  life,  we 
must  shut  the  door  and  be  with  the  Father  in 
secret.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  formal  times 
of  prayer,  but  these  are  necessary  for  true 
spiritual  separateness.  We  must  have  the 
cloister  in  the  heart,  but  we  must  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  world.  It  is  no  afl'ectation 
of  manner  this  separated  life.  The  most 
spiritual  men  have  no  pietistic  airs.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  market  and  in  the  street. 
Tliey  do  not  easily  speak  of  the  matters  of  faith, 
but  they  take  the  crooked  places  of  their  heart 
to  God,  and  have  them  made  straight  there. 

But  even  here,  in  the  highest  culture  of  all, 
restraint  is  needed.  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  at 
the  very  gate  of  heaven  there  was  a  door  to 
hell.  The  temptations  seem  to  increase  in 
subtlety  and  seductiveness  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  centre  of  life.  Sin  can  mingle 
with  our  most  holy  things.     We  can  have  all 


"  Recitation  as  a  Fine  Art "  is  the  title  of  a  very 
interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison, 
which  appears  in  J7ie  Young  Woman  for  July. 
This  number  is  specially  attractive,  and  amongst 
its  best  features  we  may  mention  three  splendid 
stories  by  Alan  St.  Aubyn,  L.  T.  Meade,  and  Mary 
Angela  Dickens,  illustrated  by  such  artists  as 
Bertha  Newcombe  and  Barnard  Davis  ;  a  fully 
illustrated  article  on  a  visit  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Kruger,  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  tlie  founder  of  the 
Christian  Endeavour  movement;  a  lively  paper  on 


the  methods  and  seasons  of  prayer,  and  yet  not 
have  the  heart  brought  into  subjection. 

Tlie  river  is  bound  by  tlie  ice-king"s  tliong, 
Below  tlie  current  runs  swift  and  strong. 

Like  the  guilty  king  in  Hamlet,  our  words  can 
My  up  while  our  thoughts  remain  below.  We 
must  pray  with  our  understanding  as  well  as 
with  our  spirit.  Clear  thought  is  necessary  for 
intelligent  feeling.  And  besides,  it  is  so  easy  to 
forget  that  devotion,  like  everything  else,  must 
be  tested  by  life.  The  practical  must  always  be 
used  to  restrain  the  mystical.  There  is  a 
mysticism  which  is  alien  to  Christianity.  There 
is  a  mysticism  which  is  a  morbid  growth,  which 
might  almost  be  called  spiritual  sensualism  ;  for 
it  is  as  much  a  thing  of  the  senses  as  of  the 
soul.  It  is  divorced  from  action.  Its  spiritual 
ecstasies  are  enjoyed  without  a  thought  of  the 
duty  and  service  which  should  follow.  Be 
suspicious  of  the  piety  which  does  not  know 
service.  Be  suspicious  of  the  prayer  which 
does  not  lead  to  work.  Be  suspicious  of  the 
mysticism  which  begins  and  ends  in  its  own 
emotions.  Christianity  has  always  an  eye  to 
the  practical.  And  Christ's  example  shows  us 
the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
purely  contemplative  and  the  purely  active  life. 
The  still  hour  is  for  the  stormy  hours.  Commun- 
ion is  for  life.  Prayer  is  for  work.  The  devo- 
tional life  finds  its  meaning  and  purpose  in  the 
active.      "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

But  there  can  be  no  fruit  at  all  unless  the 
branch  abide  in  the  vine.  Without  God  the 
soul  is  only  an  empty  possibility.  God  is 
needed  to  vitalise  it.  We  are  daily  living 
below  our  conscience,  and  below  our  convictiont;, 
and  below  our  privileges.  And  all  because  we 
do  not  live  our  life  with  continual  reference  to 
God,  with  thoughts,  affections,  hopes,  desires, 
circling  towards  God  as  a  bird  hovers  to  its  nest. 
Will  we  at  last  see  that  to  be  spiritually-minded 
is  the  only  life  ?  My  soul,  wait  thou  upon  God, 
with  the  holy  meditation  which  makes  a  man 
calm  at  the  heart,  and  strong  for  all  the  needs 
of  living.  Seek  thou  the  peace  of  the  sanctuary 
where  the  God  of  thy  life  is.  There  is  rest  at 
the  centre.  Thou  losest  nothing  if  thou  losest 
not  God.  Let  the  \vorld  go  past,  with  its  dust 
and  noise,  with  its  fret  and  fume.  My  soul, 
wait  thou  on  God. 


"  The  Learned  Girl,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis ;  and 
very  interesting  contributions  by  Hulda  Friederichs, 
E.  Rentoul  Esler,  W.  J.  Dawson,  etc. 

T/ie  Home  Messenger  for  July  has  several  de- 
lightful pictures  by  well-known  artists,  and 
there  are  bright  and  useful  contributions  by 
such  writers  as  Joseph  Hocking,  Rev.  G.  S. 
Barrett,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Rev.  J.  Reid 
Howatt,  Mrs.  Rentoul  Esler,  etc.  The  circulation 
of  this  popular  penny  monthly  is  constantly 
increasing. 
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Chapter  X. 


THE   INFATUATES. 


The  next  morning,  however,  hardly  liad  Jlark  set 
Mr.  Ciift'e  capering  on  the  beach  by  giving  him  liis 
promise  of  speedy  help,  when  down  came  the  rain 
in  torrents  ;  and  for  that  day — a  Saturday  it  was — 
neither  Mark,  nor  another,  except  through  the 
window  of  Mr.  Mack's  front  parlour,  saw  anything 
of  the  Yorks.  It  was  di.sgusting,  worse  than 
disgusting,  thought  Mr.  Cuffe.  All  his  plans  were 
ready  ;  he  was  burning  to  be  up  and  doing  ;  friends 
were  ready  to  help  ;  all  he  wanted  was  an  oppor- 
tunity.    And  here — 

Aw,  might  the  sky  burst  itself !  Would  it 
never  stop  raining  ?  Could  it  not  stop  for  one 
hour?  cried  poor  David,  and  looked  up  at  the 
pitiless  sky.  Could  Providence  not  grant  him 
one  hovir  ?  he  cried — and  cried  in  vain.  All  day 
long,  a  rushing  flood  roared  down  the  gutters- 
From  the  sea  a  blustering  wind  lashed  the  rain 
against  the  rattling  windows.  Low  and  grey  the 
sky  hung  over  a  cheerless,  wear}'  land.  All  day 
long,  Mr.  Cuflfe  moaned  and  ci'ied,  hoped  and 
despaired.  Wet  and  dreary  Kyle  town  lay,  all  day 
long. 

In  Mr.  Mack's  front  parlour  Phillip  sketched, 
and  smoked,  and  yawned  ;  and  Stella  wrote  letters, 
and  yawned,  read,  and  yawned,  from  time  to  time 
sank  into  the  comfortless  depths  of  an  arm-chair, 
and  wearily  looked  out  upon  the  street.  From 
door  to  door  she  saw  the  bedraggled  basket-women 
trudge  with  their  burdens  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  butcher's  cart  went  past  with  its  precious  load 
of  mountain  mutton  (for  in  those  days  Kyle  got 
fresh  meat  but  once  a  week)  ;  the  wheelbarrow 
boys  went  stationwards  before  straggling  groups  of 
women,  their  skirts  tucked  up  to  their  waists,  their 
bonnets  covered  with  shawls,  and  groups  of  men 
.streaming  rain  from  their  hat-brims  over  their 
armfuls  of  bags  and  parcels  ;  the  long  wail  of  the 
fishermen — "All  keekin',keekin\  kee-k-in'" — went  up 
and  down  ;  the  clatter  of  the  milkmaid's  porringei' 
im  the  door-knobs  came  clear  and  sharp  ;  the  engine 
shrieked  at  the  station  ;  the  wind  sang  shrilly  about 
the  window  ;  Mr.  Mack,  in  his  empty  shop,  fumed 
and  glowered  ;  Mrs.  Mack,  in  the  midst  of  her  fret- 
ful nine,  scolded  and  slapped  ;  Molly,  in  the  midst 
of  her  pots  and  pans,  muttered  darkly,  and  banged 
the  doors,  and  padded  heavily  up  and  down  tli(> 
muddy  passage. 

*  ^Copyright,  in  the  United 


Oh,  a  weary  day  it  was,  a  weary  day  !  was  the 
cry  everywhere  in  Kyle  —  in  all  its  stuffy  little 
parlours,  where  the  women  sat  sewing  and  knitting 
behind  rain-splashed  panes,  and  the  men  yawned 
sleepily  over  their  pipes  and  yesterday's  news- 
papers ;  in  the  hotel  billiard  saloon,  where  the  balls 
clicked  soberly,  and  the  little  bar  parlours,  where 
the  spoons  clinked  cheerlessly  ;  in  the  cottages  of 
the  fishermen  and  the  crowded  hovels  of  the  East 
End — up  and  down  the  rain-swept  street  every- 
where the  cry  was  :  Oh,  a  weary  day,  a  weary 
day  !  And  all  day  long  Nell  worked  hard — 
washing,  ironing,  baking,  mending,  and  thought 
hard  and  bitterly  ;  all  day  long  little  Hoppy  lay 
reading,  in  the  book  which  Stella  had  given  him, 
about  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox,  or  dreaming 
his  childish  dreams  ;  all  day  long  Mrs.  Gray  talked 
unweariedly,  and  Mark  kept  unusually  silent, 
and  Long  AVilliam  sat  stolid,  and  David  Cuffe 
fumed  and  fretted,  and  longed  for  just  one  fine  hour. 
Oh  for  just  one  hour,  moaned  David  ;  at  last, 
towards  nightfall,  ceased  lamenting,  and  eagerly 
fixed  his  hopes  on  the  morrow. 

But  the  morrow,  though  fine,  was  Sunday  ;  and 
on  Sundaj'S,  Kyle  town,  during  the  .summer  months, 
is  taken  possession  of  b}'  a  train-load  of  excursionists, 
who,  all  the  morning,  swarm  nakedly  in  the  sea  and 
shout  riotously  along  the  clifl's,  and,  all  the  after- 
noon, hold  revel  in  the  public-houses,  and,  towards 
evening,  make  the  street  hideous  and  the  station  a 
very  hell.  So  that  all  that  day,  too,  Maik  perforce 
kept  thoughtful  ;  and  Long  William  sat  silent  ; 
and  David  Cuffe,  strutting  here  and  there  in  a 
new  green  tie  and  crackling  white  waistcoat,  and 
carrying  a  half-pound  of  sweets  in  his  coat-tail 
pocket,  fretted  and  ftimed  unavailingly ;  for  the 
Yorks,  being  warned  of  Mrs.  Mack,  had  set  out 
early,  and,  from  morning  to  night,  were  spending 
their  Sunday  in  aimless  but  glorious  wanderings 
for  miles  and  miles  along  the  rugged  clift's  and 
rocks  which  lie  away  beyond  Kyle  Bay.  It  was 
woeful,  unspeakable. 

"  Och,  och,"  said  David  Cuffe,  as,  towards  night, 
lie  tramped  upstairs  to  stow  his  waistcoat  and 
sweets  away  safely  for  future  use,  "  it's — it's  hopeless. 
I'll  never  see  her  again  —  never.  Me  heart  is 
broke  !  Will  the  morrow  never  come  ? "  he  cried, 
and  stamped  on  the  floor.  "  fFill  this  blessed  day 
never  end  1 " 

"Och,  och,"  thought  Long  William,  as,  after 
supper-time,  he  sat  smoking  on  Mr.  Mack's  window- 
sill,  "but  this  has  been  another   long,   long   day. 
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Worse  than  j-esterday  it's  been.  What — what  ails 
me,  I  wonder?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mark  Judge,  as  he  sat  by 
Nell's  side  on  the  cliffs  late  that  night  ;  "  well,  well. 
Sunday,  somehow,  's  a  wearisome  day.  Thank 
God,  we  don't  get  a  week  o'  them  all  at  once." 

And  Nell  sighed  softly  and  shook  her  head  ;  for 
she,  too,  what  with  Mark's  fits  of  silence  and  ab- 
straction, and  her  own  regrets  and  dark  imaginings, 
had  also  found  that  Sunday  somewhat  wearisome. 
Ah,  thought  she,  and  looked  out  across  the  dark 
waters,  the  fickleness  o'  men — ah,  the  hardships  o' 
women  ! 

At  last,  however,  came  Monday,  fair  and  bright ; 
and,  once  more,  Kyle,  having  bathed  and  paddled, 
and  sipped  its  morning  draughts  of  the  wather, 
stretched  itself  out  in  the  sun  along  the  grassy 
margin  of  the  roaring  beach.  New  groups  were 
there  and  many  new  faces  ;  but  old  or  new,  every 
face  was  set  solemnly  towards  the  west,  and  every 
heart  thanked  God  for  His  mercies  of  a  while  of 
rest  and  sweet  peace.  Every  face  and  heart,  did 
one  say  1 

Close  to  the  South  Cliff  the  Gray  group  sat, 
scattered  and  somewhat  doleful.  Mrs.  Gray's  tongue, 
it  is  true,  was  wagging  merrily  (as  long  and  steadily 
as  the  pendulum  of  a  Dutch  clock),  and  little 
Hoppy's  eyes  were  bright,  as  Nell,  bending  over 
him,  read  of  the  arts  and  humours  of  Brer  Rabbit ; 
but  Nell  herself  looked  very  solemn,  nor  did  Mark 
seem  particularly  happy.  His  pipe  did  not  taste 
sweet  that  morning  ;  his  dip  in  the  Forty  Foot, 
somehow,  had  not  refreshed  him  ;  the  sun  did  not 
warm  him  ;  he  felt  dull  and  out  of  sorts.  What 
the  deuce  ailed  him  ?  he  asked  himself.  Aw,  it 
was  nothing,  maybe  ;  he  wanted  a  walk,  a  bit  of 
diversion.  Kyle,  after  all,  was  a  dull  place  enough. 
And  Nell,  sure,  was  in  one  of  her  moods ;  cross 
she  was,  and  sour-looking.  He  could  not  make 
her  out.  Faith,  downright  plain  she  looked  that 
morning,  and  older  than  her  ould  mother.  What 
ailed—? 

Mark  turned  his  head,  and  there,  crossing  the 
stile  on  their  way  along  the  clitT,  were  Phillip  and 
Stella.  Do  what  he  would,  his  heart  leaped  ;  try 
as  he  would,  his  eyes  would  follow  them,  as  quickly 
they  walked  along  the  path,  in  and  out,  up  and 
down  ;  presently,  disapi^eared  from  view  near  The 
Chains.  Ah,  sure  a  charming  pair  they  made. 
Ah,  sure  Phillip  was  the  luckiest  man  in  tlie  world 
to  have  such  a  sister.  What  the  deuce  ailed  him  at 
all  ?  He  must  take  a  walk — or  something.  He 
rose  and  stretched  his  arms  up  wearily. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I'm  not  feelin'  myself  at  all  this 
mornin'.     I  think — " 

"It's  your  stomach,  Mark,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 
"  Ye've  been  overloadin'  it.  It's  a  drop  o'  camomile 
tay  ye  want." 

"Ah,  not  at  all,"  said  Mark,  "not  at  all.  I'm  a 
bit  rusty  i'  the  bones.     It's  a  big  walk  I  want — ay. 


it  is.  I'll  just  stretch  my  legs  along  the  cliffs. 
Would — would  ye  come,  Nell  ?  " 

"  No,  Mark,  I  thank  ye,"  said  the  schoolmistress, 
and  bent  over  Hoppy. 

"As  ye  like — as  ye  like,"  said  Mark,  turning 
away.  "  Well,  take  care  o'  yourselves  for  a  while  ; 
I'll  be  back  in  no  time." 

"  Do,  Mark,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  ;  "  an'  when  I  get 
home  I'll  brew  ye  a  handful  o'  camomile  flowers. 
Take  care  o'  yirself  now,"  said  she  ;  but  Nell  nor 
spoke  nor  looked  up,  only  bent  lower  over  Hoppy 
and  squeezed  the  little  fellow  tight. 

With  a  fine  show  of  carelessness,  Mark  set  out 
towards  the  North  Cliff  ;  reached  it,  thence  struck 
inland,  made  a  quick  detour  (ah,  Mark,  you  need 
not  have  been  so  clever  ;  Nell  was  not  watching 
you),  and  soon  came  to  the  East  End  of  Kyle. 
Quickly  he  walked  down  the  street,  not  with  Mark 
Judge's  customary  bold,  free  stride,  either,  but  with 
something  of  the  slouch  and  slither  of  a  beggarman  ; 
passed  the  station,  the  hotel,  the  fishermen's 
cottages,  hurried  through  the  West  End  villas,  and 
found  himself  at  last  on  the  stretch  of  grass  which 
lies  back  from  the  South  Cliff.  He  straightened 
his  hat,  buttoned  his  coat,  in  the  most  unconcerned 
way  sauntered  on  towards  the  West  End  bathing 
place,  called  The  Chains.  He  pulled  out  his  pipe 
and  lit  it.  He  felt  brighter  already.  Yes  ;  cer- 
tainly the  air  seemed  fresher  than  he  had  found  it 
back  along  the  beach.  Yes  ;  a  very  pleasant  walk 
it  was  along  there.  Ay  ;  that  view  of  the  little 
harbour  and  fishing  pier  was  well  worth  having. 
Yes  ;  the  people  he  met,  too,  had  an  aristocratic 
bearing,  an  air  of  respectability  which  greatly  took 
his  fancy  ;  he  never  saw  anything  like  that  back 
along  the  beach.  No  ;  he  supposed  soon  he  might 
be  seeing  these  Yorks  ;  they  had  come  along  this 
way,  if  he  did  not  mistake.  Ay  ;  well,  he  would 
talk  to  them  a  while,  if  he  saw  them  ;  perhaps,  did 
he  get  a  chance,  he  might  speak  a  word  for  Cuffe 
to  Herself.  Yes  ;  but — but  where  was  she  ?  She 
was  not  sitting  on  the  cliff  watching  the  bathers  ; 
she  was  not  bathing  herself ;  where  —  ?  Oh, 
there  she  was,  beyond  the  harbour,  sitting  with  her 
brother.  Why,  the  sorrow,  was  the  brother  there  ? 
No,  it  wasn't  the — the —  It  was  Long  William  ! 
Well,  he  was  danged  !  To  think  of  big,  stupid 
William  Ross  being  first  in  the  field — and  there 
sitting  by  Herselfs  side  !  Why  on  earth  had  he 
not  come  sooner  ?  Couldn't  William  have  waited  ? 
Cuffe's  affairs  weren't  in  all  that  hurry.  And  where 
was  the  brother  ?  Ah,  there  he  was  down  on  the 
rocks,  reading  or  something.  Well,  William  mustn't 
have  it  all  his  own  way.     No,  no. 

At  a  much  quicker  pace,  !Mark  passed  along  the 
cliff  behind  Stella  and  William — they  talked  on. 
Back  he  came  and  closer  to  them — not  a  glance  did 
he  get.  Back  he  turned  and  still  closer — not  a  look 
from  them.  Well,  he  was  danged  !  Once  more  he 
passed   and   noisily  :     Stella   (not  without    dread, 
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either,  that  it  might  be  Mr.  Cuffe)  turned  and  looked 
at  him. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Judge  V  said  she,  and  smiled 
brightl}-.     "  Out  for  a  walk,  this  fine  morning  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mark,  coming  forward  ;  "just  takin'  a 
wee  stroll  for  the  sake  o'  me  health."  Not  very 
amiably  he  looked  at  Long  William.  "How  are 
you,  William  ? "  said  he,  and  sat  down  some  little 
way  from  Stella. 

"Aw,  the  best,"  answered  William,  not  very 
cordially;  "the  best." 

"  But  Where's  Miss  Gray  ?"  asked  Stella.  "  Why 
is  she  not  with  you  ?  " 

"Aw,  I  dunno,"  answered  Mark;  "she's  not 
herself  this  mornin'." 

"  But  she  was  well  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Judge  ? " 

"  Aw  yes — but  she's  subject  to  these  sudden  'fits. 
It's  only—" 

"Ah,  Mr.  Judge,  Mr.  Judge,"  said  Stella,  and 
shook  her  head  gravely,  "be  careful — be  careful. 
You  can't  deceive  me,  you  know."  She  sighed 
softly  and  looked  down  at  the  sea.  "  Ah,  we  poor, 
poor  women,"  she  moaned. 

Mark  glanced  admiringly  at  her.  How  fresh  and 
roguish  she  looked.  What  lovely  hair  she  had,  and 
skin,  and  features.  How  charming  she  was ;  and 
how  softly  the  sweet  English  speech  came  from  her 
tongue.  Almost  boldly,  Mark  ventured  to  look  at 
her  ;  caught  Long  William  also  looking  boldly — 
and  scowled. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  I  suppose  I  must  not  com- 
plain," Stella  went  on,  and  looked  down  at  her 
hands.  (How  was  it,  Mark  asked  himself,  as  he 
followed  her  eyes,  that  English  ladies  always  wore 
gloves  ?)  "  Quite  a  little  reception  I  am  having  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  quite 
lonely  here — though,  indeed,  I  chose  this  seat  near 
The  Chains  purposely,  lest  I  should  be  too  much 
alone — had  not  you,  Mr.  Ross  (she  glanced  at 
William,  who  furiously  blushed),  and  you,  Mr. 
Judge  (she  glanced  at  Mark,  who  also  blushed), 
honoured  me  with  your  company.  It  is  reaUy  very 
good  of  you." 

"  Ah,  not  at  all,"  Mark  murmured,  "  not  at  all ; 
sure,  it's — it's  a  pleasure  for  me — for  me  to  be  of 
use  to  ye." 

Long  William  struggled  hard  to  find  a  word — 
as  he  had  been  struggling  ever  since  the  memorable 
words  with  which,  a  little  while  before,  he  had 
excused  his  coming  to  Stella.  "  Please,  Miss  York," 
he  had  said,  and  sent  a  hand  floundering  about 
a  bulging  pocket;  "ye'U  forgive  me.  Miss  York, 
but  —  but  I've  brought  ye  a  few  fresh  cuckles  ; " 
but,  try  as  he  would,  to  William  no  word  would 
come. 

"  Ah,  not  at  all.  Miss  York,"  Mark  continued  ; 
"  not  at  all — sure,  not  at  all." 

A  while  of  silence  came.  Frowningly  William 
Ross  looked  at  his  boots.  Fixedly  Mark  Judge 
looked  across  the   sea.     Stella  leant  forward   and 


glanced  down  at  the  little  pier,  at  the  little  fleet 
of  fishing  boats,  at  Phillip  as  he  sat  sketching  on 
a  rock,  at  The  Chains,  just  beyond  the  harbour, 
wherein  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Kyle  were  even 
then  disjjorting. 

"Ah,  not  at  all,"  Mark  murmured  again,  "sure,  not 
at  all ; "  then,  like  Stella,  leant  forward  and  looked 
over  the  clifl'  edge.  "  Aw,  there's  the  brother  down 
there,"  said  he ;  "  what  in  glorv,  Miss  York,  is 
heat?" 

"  Sketching,  Mr.  Judge  ;  putting  down  in  black 
and  white  some  of  the  beauties  of  Kyle." 

"  Ay  ? "  said  Mark,  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"  That's  what  he's  at,  is  it  ?  Makin'  pictures — an' 
such  like  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Stella,  "that's  what  he's  at. 
To-day  he  is  sketching  your  little  fishing  pier.  The 
other  day  he  sketched  Kyle  town  from  that  black 
rock  over  there,  The  Stook,  I  think — " 

Quickly  the  sight  of  The  Stook,  and  of  the  cliff 
above  it,  flashed  a  suspicion  across  Stella's  brain. 
Why  had  William  Ross  come  ?  Why  was  Mark 
Judge  there  ?  Had  Mr.  Cuffe,  for  some  purpose  of 
his  own,  sent  them  ?  She  looked  quickly  at 
William  ;  like  a  lamb  he  sat  in  his  heavy  innocence. 
She  glanced  at  Mark  ;  no,  Mark  was  not  the  man 
to  do  Cuffe's  bidding.  She  looked  round ;  Mr. 
Cuff'e  was  not  in  sight.  Oh,  absurd.  She  had 
sent  the  man  packing  once  for  aU  ;  it  was  wicked 
of  her  thus  to  suspect  these  simple  fellows. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  York  is  quite  in  love  with  the  place," 
she  went  on,  with  her  old  animation  of  voice  and 
look  ;  "  he  says  not  one  hour  but  Un  he  would  like 
to  spend  in  sketching  it.  Ah,  and  he  is  right. 
Surely  you  all  are  lucky  to  have  such  a  charming 
spot  within  easy  reach." 

Mark  and  William  took  their  eyes  ofl'  Stella's 
face,  and  looked  across  the  sea.  Yes,  Kyle  was  a 
beautiful  place,  they  thought — very  beautiful  it  was 
that  morning. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  they,  both  together ;  then  their 
eyes  met — not  cordially. 

"  I  could  spend  my  life  here,"  cried  Stella  ;  and 
went  on  to  give  her  reasons  for  so  saying.  It 
was  the  freshness  of  Kyle  she  liked,  its  uncon- 
ventionality,  its  quietness,  its  freedom  from  dirt 
and  smoke,  its  wildness  and  stem  grandeur,  its 
simple  natural  beauty.  Why,  in  England  such  a 
place  would  be  so  much  liked  that  long  ago  it 
would  have  been  spoilt.  On  The  Stook  a  light- 
house would  stand.  The  Sheau  would  be  railed  in, 
and  ladders  fixed  for  the  convenience  of  visitors 
anxious  to  explore  its  mysteries.  The  beach  would 
be  made  hideous  with  bathing  boxes  and  niggers  ; 
the  bay  with  boats  and  steamers  ;  the  cliffs  with 
advertisements  on  their  front,  and  endless  rows  of 
villas  above  ;  there  would  be  electric  light,  and 
garden  seats,  and  flower  beds,  and  a  theatre,  and 
a  promenade  and  band  on  the  little  pier  down 
there — 
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Stella  stopped  short :  over  the  rocks  below  Mr. 
Cuffe  was  just  then  niiiking  his  way  towards 
Phillip.  Her  face  flushed  ;  her  heart  leaped  ;  she 
leant  forward — and  William  and  Mark  with  her 
— and  watched  David  skip  and  crawl  over  the 
rocks,  leap  over  gullies,  warily  skirt  pools,  presently 
reach  Phillip,  awkwardly  excuse  himself  (so  it 
seemed)  for  his  intrusion,  then  as  awkwardly  sit 
down  on  a  big  round  stone. 

What  did  this  mean  %  Was  there  then  a  con- 
spiracy, after  all  ?  Had  these  two  come,  the  one 
with  his  pocket  full  of  cockles,  the  other — ? 
Suddenly  Stella  sat  upright  and  looked  hard  at 
Long  AVilliam. 

"So  Mr.  Cufi'e  is  still  your  friend,  Mr.  Ross?" 
said  she. 

The  words  were  delicately  pointed.  William 
Ross  was  not  a  quick  man,  but  this  time  his  wits 
worked. 

"Ah  no,  Miss  York,"  said  he,  and  flamed 
crimson,  "  ah  no  1  God  knows  I'm  not.  Ye — 
ye  believe  me.  Miss  York?'' 

"I  do,  Mr.  Ross,"  said  Stella  frankly;  then 
turned  and  looked  at  Mark.  Did  he  know  any- 
thing ?  Was  he  in  the  service  of  this  man  Cufl'o — 
he  the  open-minded,  single-spoken  Mark  Judge  % 
Oh,  absurd.  Her  suspicions  and  fears  were  ground- 
less. These  simple  fellows  had  come  there  only  to 
be  amused,  to  talk  a  while  with  her.  And  the  man 
Cuffe  ?  Was  he  only  come,  as  more  than  one  in 
Kyle  had  come,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  Phillip's 
work  ?  Or  had  he  come —  ?  Again  she  leant 
forward  and  looked  down.  Phillip  was  still  sketch- 
ing. Cuffe,  with  his  face  to  the  sea,  apparently 
was  talking.     What  was  he  saying? 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Cuft'e's  company  will  help 
Mr.  York  with  his  sketching,"  Stella  said  to  Mark. 
"Why  has  he  chosen  this  of  all  times  to  visit 
him  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  dunno,"  said  Mark.  "  Aw,  but  David 
Cufte's  a  mighty  curious  man,  anyw'ay." 

"Ay,  he  is  so,"  said  Long  William  ;  and  there 
you  have  every  word  of  the  testimony  that  these 
two  bore  in  favour  of  their  friend. 

There  came  a  while  of  silence.  Stella  sat  forward, 
looking  fixedly  down  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  ;  our 
two  infatuates  sat  stealing  soft  glances  at  her  loveli- 
ness. Ah,  but  she  was  a  charmer,  thought  William, 
and  scowled  at  Mark.  Ah,  but  these  English  girls 
were  lovely,  thought  Mark,  and  scowled  across  at 
William.  Once  or  twice  their  eyes  met,  slid  aside  ; 
met  again,  darkened  ;  hastih'  sought  David  Cuffe 
away  down  on  the  rocks  ;  mechanically  met  again  — 
and  guiltily  ;  then  fell  to  their  boots,  and,  in  a 
moment,  were  once  more  filled  with  the  light  of 
Stella's  loveliness. 

What  is  he  saying  ?  thought  Stella.  What  is 
he  saying?  Was  it  possible  that  he  was  telling 
Phillip  about  that  ridiculous  scene  on  the  cliff's? 
Oh,  absurd  I     The  man  dared  not.     Why,  she  her- 


self had  put  the  thing  away  from  her  thought  as  a 
piece  of  lunacy.  But  the  man  was  capable  of  any 
audacity,  any  folly.  Perhaps  he  v:as  telling  Phillip 
of  his  lunacy,  or  of  something  equally  ridiculous  ? 
She  was  certain  it  was  about  herself  he  was  talking. 
Suppose  he  did  tell  Phillip  ?  What  then  ?  Would 
Phillip  be  angry  ?  Would  he  kick  the  man  into  the 
sea  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  why  had  she  not  told  ever3'thing  at 
once  ?  Phillip  might  have  been  cross  for  a  moment, 
but  soon  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  aft'air.  Nok 
he  would  be  sure  to  think  .she  had  some  reason  for  her 
silence.  He  would  be  very,  very  angry — she  knew 
he  would.  .  .  .  Oh,  why  had  they  not  brought 
Jim  with  them  ?  Why  had  she  not  gone  down  with 
Phillip  and  sat  by  him  ?  Oh,  that  wretched,  ugly 
little  black  —  ape  !  He  was  still  talking,  and — 
Yes  !  Phillip  had  turned  his  head  sharply,  was 
looking  angrily — she  was  quite  sure  it  was  angrily 
— at  the  man.  And  now  there  would  be  a  scene. 
Phillip  would  kick  the  man.  She  would  have  to 
sit  there  looking  at  it  all.  Mark  and  William  would 
see,  would  spread  the  news  all  over  Kyle.  No  ; 
they  should  not  see. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  turning  quickly,  "  do  forgive  me  ; 
but,  really,  I  think  I  was  dreaming.  Isn't  that 
Molly,  the  servant,  a  character  in  her  way?  Such 
a  good-natured,  soft-spoken  girl  she  is,  and  so  full 
of  humour,  too.  Oh  dear  me,  the  things  she  says  ! 
There  she  stood  the  other  morning,  her  arms  like 
this,  her  hair  in  wisps,  her  cheeks  flaming  like 
beacon-lights,  and  as  simply  as  a  child  she  looked 
at  Mr.  York,  and  began  to  make  her  apology. 
'  Aw,  faith,  sir,'  she  said — "  And  Stella,  with  a 
quick  glance  over  the  clift'-edge  between  sentences, 
told  over  again,  in  the  richest  brogue,  the  story 
of  Molly  and  the  boots,  rattled  it  off  in  the  raciest, 
merriest  way  ;  then  quick  struck  into  a  humorous 
description  of  Molly's  appearance,  speech,  and  ways 
(Phillip  had  risen  to  his  feet.  Oh,  what  was  he 
going  to  do  ?)  ;  from  that — much  to  the  delight  of 
our  two  infatuates  —  passed  to  an  account  of  a 
dialogue  which,  on  Saturday  morning,  she  had  over- 
heard between  Mr.  Mack  and  a  beggar.  (Phillip 
was  speaking  to  Cuff'e.  Oh,  what  was  he  sayiwj  !) 
'"Aw,  for  the  love  o'  God,'  said  the  beggar,  'give  u.s 
somethin',  if  it's  only  a  fistful  o'  male  for  the  bag.' 
'  You'll  have  a  dog  at  your  britches,  me  good  man,' 
said  Mr.  Mack,  'if  ye  don't  move  quick  from  my 
doorstep.'  Then  the  beggar  shook  himself  inside 
his  rags.  '  Isn't  it  a  powerful  soft  day,  yir  honour  ?' 
said  he,  changing  his  tone.  '  It  is,'  said  Mr.  Mack. 
'  An'  ye'll  agree  wi'  me  that  there's  a  power  o'  ver}' 
hard  people  in  the  world,  yir  honour?'  answered 
the  beggar,  and  .shuffled  off  in  his  tatters.  Oh, 
most  amusing  it  was,"  cried  Stella  ;  "  most 
amusing." 

The  infatuates  threw  back  their  heads  and 
shouted,  ifo,  i/o,  the  prime  story  it  was.  Ho,  Ho  ; 
prime,  bedad !  But  Stella,  at  sight  of  Phillip 
striding  quickly  along  the  shore,  hastily  rose. 
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"  Why,"  she  said,  "  there  is  Mr.  York  making  for 
home  already.  He  is  finished  early  to-day.  No, 
110,  you  must  not  move  ;  I  shall  meet  him  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Ross.  Uood- 
morning,  Mr.  Judge." 

"  Good-mornin',  Miss  York,"  answered  the  two, 
lising  to  their  feet  and  fumbling  with  their  hats. 
"  Good-mornin',"  Mark  added,  "an'  thank  ye  kindly 
for  your  crack." 

Aw,  aw,  the  charmer  she  is,  thought  William, 
the  wee  charmer  she  is  !  Aw,  Lord,  Lord,  the  way 
these  English  girls  have  with  them,  thought  Mark, 
the  lovely  free  way.  He  groaned,  turned,  caught 
William's  eye  ;  without  a  word,  the  two  sat  down 
again  and  silently  set  themselves  to  watch  David 
Cuft'e,  as,  crouched,  he  sat  solitary  on  a  rock  away 
down  by  the  sea.  For  a  while  they  watched, 
steadily  and  thoughtfully  ;  then  said  Mark — 

"  Davj'  looks  a  bit  flabbergasted  this  mornin'." 

"He  does  so,"  said  William;  "he  does  so." 
And  after  that  no  word  w-as  spoken  by  either,  till 
David  had  come  and  had  seated  himself  between 
them. 

All  three  pulled  out  their  pipes  and  began 
smoking.  William  and  Mark  looked  guiltily  self- 
conscious  ;  David  looked  doleful  enough,  but  his 
voice  when  it  came  rang  loud  and  cheerful. 

"  Well,  me  bully  boys,"  said  he.     "  How  goes  it  ?  " 

"  Aw,  the  best,"  answered  Mark.  "  We  saw  ye 
below  there." 

"  Yis,"  said  David,  "I  accuse  ye  did.  I  tackled 
him  fair  an'  straight — spoke  out  like  a  man  I 
did.     Ay." 

"Any  luck?"  asked  Mark. 

"Well,"  said  David,  "that's  as  may  be.  He 
took  it  a  bit  cross  -  grained — but  that  was  to  be 
expected.  No  brother  is  partial  at  first  to  losin' 
liis  sister.  But  no  matter,  that  feelin'  '11  pass  when 
he  comes  to  think  over  things,  an'  sees  that  I 
mean  what  I  say.  Ay,  I'll  be  patient ;  I'll  be 
patient.  But  how  about  yourselves,  boys  ?  I  seen 
ye  here  coUogin'  wi'  Herself.  Och,  how  is  she, 
the  darlint  ? " 

"Aw,  first-class,"  said  Mark.  "In  the  best  of 
humour  she  was,  the  very  best." 


"Now,  ye  don't  say?"  cried  David,  and  rubbed 
his  hands  gleefully.  "  That's  good  news,  that  makes 
up  for  a  lot.  An',  o'  course,  ye  kept  throwin'  in 
a  good  word  for  me  now  an'  then  %  Eh,  boys  ? 
Ah,  sure  I  needn't  ax  ;  I  know  ye  did." 

"Well,"  said  Mark,  and  lay  back  on  his  elbow, 
"  I  can't  sa)-  I  said  a  power.  I — I  did  mean  to 
say — I  meant — " 

"  Ye  ?)iea)i.<,"  shouted  David.  "Ye  meant  1  Then 
why  in  blazes — why  in  blazes  didn't  ye  ?  Didn't 
ye  promise  ye  would  ?  This  is  your  fiiend- 
ship  ! " 

"Ay,"  said  Mark,  rising,  "that's  me  friendship; 
an'  that's  yours,  to  spit  your  spite  an'  fury  at  me  1 
Good-mornin',  Mr.  Cutt'e  ;  an'  ye'U  kindly  do  your 
own  dirty  work  in  future  for  yourself." 

"  Ah,  to  blazes  wi'  ye,"  shouted  David,  "  to  blazes 
wi'  ye ! "  He  turned  to  William.  "  There's  a 
friend  for  ye,  William,"  said  he  ;  "  there's  a  friend — 
the  pishtrogue!  The  dirty,  hungry -lookin'  scare- 
crow ! " 

"  Ay,"  said  William  ;  "  I  can't  say  I  care  a  dale 
about  him  meself." 

"Just  wait,  just  wait,"  cried  David  ;  then  ground 
his  teeth  and  wliacked  one  fist  against  another. 
"  Did  he  say  ne'er  a  word  at  all,  William  ?" 

"  Not  one,  David." 

"  Aw,  the  pishtrogue  !  But  you  did,  Williaui  ; 
you  did  me  a  friendly  turn,  me  son  ? " 

"  Well,"  answered  William,  "  I  did  mention  ye, 
but  not  as  much  as  I  meant.  She  talked  a  power 
— an' — an' —  " 

David  rose. 

"  I  know,  William,"  said  he.  "  I  know.  Ye 
need  say  no  more.  I  understand.  Well,  well. 
Tlie  man  who  shared  his  bed  wi'  me !  Well,  well. 
I'm  done  wi'  ye,  William  Ross,  I'm  done  wi'  ye  ;  I'll 
not  quarrel  wi'  ye  ;  but  from  tills  hour,"  said  David, 
walking  off,  "  I  mistrust  ye — I  mistrust  ye,  William." 

William  lit  his  pipe,  and  lay  back  on  the  clitfs 
for  a  quiet  smoke. 

"Ay,"  said  he  to  himself,  "ye  mistrust  me, 
David — faith,  we're  all  mistrustin'  other  now,  I'm 
thinkin'." 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  HYMN   BY   THE  AMERICAN   AMBASSADOR. 


The  new  Ambassador  from  the  United  States, 
the  Hon.  John  Hay,  is  a  Cliristian  hymn  writer,  a 
fact  which  deserves  to  be  remembered.  He  wrote 
for  the  great  International  Christian  Endeavour 
Convention  in  Washington  the  following  hymn  : — 

Lord  !  from  far  severed  climes  we  come, 
To  meet  at  last  in  Thee,  our  home. 
Thou  wlio  hast  been  our  guide  and  guard, 
Be  still  our  hope,  our  rich  reward. 

Defend  us,  Lord,  from  every  ill ; 
Strengthen  our  hearts  to  do  Thy  will. 


In  all  we  plan  and  all  we  do 
Still  keep  us  to  Thy  service  true. 

Oh  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 
Whicli  they  of  old  at  Horeli  heard  ! 
Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command, 
"Go  ouward  and  possess  the  land"! 

Thou  who  art  light  shine  on  each  sou]  ! 
Thou  who  art  truth  each  mind  control ! 
Open  our  eyes  and  make  us  see 
The  path  wliich  leads  to  heaven  and  Thee  ! 
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Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:   NEWMAN'S  "APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA." 


John  Henry  Newman's  Apologia  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  religious  autobiography  of  the 
ceutury,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  any 
century.  The  occasion  of  its  first  publication,  in 
1864,  was  an  unfortunate  attack  made  upon  Newman 
by  Charles  Kingsley,  in  the  course  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  January  of  that  year,  in  the 
pages  of  Macmillan's  Magazine.  The  offending 
paragraph  was  as  follows:  —  "Truth,  for  its  own 
sake,  had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman 
clergy.  Father  Newman  informs  us  that  it  need 
not,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be ;  that 
cunning  is  the  weapon  which  Heaven  has  given  to 
the  Saints  wherewith  to  withstand  the  brute  male 
force  of  the  wicked  world  which  marries  and  is 
given  in  marriage.  Whether  his  notion  be  doctrin- 
ally  correct  or  not,  it  is  at  least  historically  so." 

Newman  at  once  challenged  Kingsley  to  produce 
chapter  and  verse.  Kingsley  replied  by  referring 
generally  to  one  of  Newman's  published  sermons, — 
which  was,  however-,  preached  before  the  latter  had 
gone  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,— but  added 
that,  as  Newman  denied  the  interpretation  which 
he  had  put  upon  his  words,  he  withdrew  his  state- 
ment with  apologies  for  his  mistake.  Naturally 
enough,  this  did  not  satisfy  Newman  ;  he  demanded 
either  that  Kingsley  should  substantiate  his  charge 
by  direct  quotations,  or  acknowledge  that  he  could 
not ;  and  failing  to  obtain  satisfaction,  he  published 
the  whole  correspondence,  together  with  certain 
stinging  "  reflections  "  of  his  o\vn,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet.  The  pamphlet  lies  before  me  as  I  write, 
aijd  it  must  be  admitted  that  Kingsley  cuts  a  very 
sorry  figure.  His  intimate  friend  Maurice,  writing 
to  Dean  Stanley,  said  he  "  would  have  given  much  " 
rather  than  that  he  should  have  got  into  the 
dispute ; '  and  even  Mrs.  Kingsley,  in  her  husband's 
biography,  evidently  felt  that  this  was  an  incident 
in  his  life  to  be  passed  over  as  quietly  as  possible. 
It  was  not  only  that  Kingsley  was  no  match  for 
the  doughty  controversialist  with  whom  he  had 
ventured  to  cross  swords,  but  by  one  false  stroke 
at  the  outset  he  had  put  himself,  as  the  event 
showed,  entirely  at  his  opponent's  mercy.  The 
controversy  did  not  end  with  the  pamphlet.  Even 
if  Kingsley  had  remained  silent,  Newman  probably 
would  not  have  done  so.  The  opportunity,  for 
which  perhaps  he  had  been  waiting,  of  explaining 
himself,  of  putting  himself  right  with  the  British 
public,  had  come,  and  Newman  was  too  shrewd  a 
man  to  let  it  slip.  However,  Kingsley  returned 
to  the  attack  in   another  pamphlet,  "What  then 

1  See  Life  of  Frederic  Venison  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 


does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? "  Newman  answered  with 
his  famous  Apologia. 

As  an  answer  to  Kingsley's  personal  attack, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  effective ;  the 
Apologia  was  crushing,  unanswerable,  final.  But 
it  was  much  more  than  that.^  It  was  a  com- 
plete self-revelation.  Newman  had  been  attacked  ; 
he  would  answer  bj'  showing  men  himself  ;  he 
would  take  the  world  into  his  confidence  ;  he  would 
tell  it  all  the  secrets  of  his  inmost  life.  "  I  will 
vanquish,  not  my  Accuser,  but  my  judges,"  he  said 
proudly  ;  and  he  would  do  it,  not  by  argument,  but 
by  the  simple  story  of  his  heart ;  he  would 
vindicate  himself  by  revealing  himself.  It  was  a 
daring  thing — the  most  daring  thing,  he  said  him- 
self, that  even  he  had  ever  attempted.  His  friend 
Dean  Church,  who  read  over  the  proof-sheets, 
trembled  for  the  issue.  "  If  Newman's  Apologia  to 
the  British  public,"  he  wrote,  "succeeds  in  bringing 
them  round  to  judge  him  fairly,  he  will  have 
accomplished  a  remarkable  feat.  He  can  do  it  if 
any  man  can  ;  but  he  runs  a  risk."  ^  And  the  task 
was  as  painful  as  it  was  difficult — a  cruel  operation 
practised  on  himself,  "  the  ripping  up  of  old  griefs, 
and  the  venturing  again  upon  the  infanduiii 
dolorem  of  years,  in  which  the  stars  of  this  lower 
heaven  were  one  by  one  going  out."  But  the  thing 
had  to  be  done  ;  "  I  do  not  like  to  be  called  to  my 
face  a  liar  and  a  knave,"  he  said  ;  and  after  that, 
though  men  did  not  cease  to  marvel,  or  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  that  such  a  man  should  have 
ended,  as  John  Morley  says,  by  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  his  understanding,  no  one  dared  again  to 
suggest  that  John  Henry  Newman  was  a  base  and 
cunning  schemer,  a  man  who  did  not,  seek  and  love 
the  truth  with  all  his  soul  and  mind  and  strength. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  no  man 
of  his  generation  ever  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  for 
what  he  held  to  be  the  truth  as  did  the  author  of 
the  Apologia. 

But  though,  of  course,  the  main  interest  of  this 
remarkable  book  is  its  strong  personal  element,  it 
is  much  more  than  the  history  of  one  man's 
religious  opinions  ;  it.  is  our  first  authority  on  the 
inner  history  of  that  great  religious  movement 
generally  known  as  the  "  Oxford  "  or  "  Tractarian  " 

2  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Kingsley's  name  is,  I 
"believe,  never  even  mentioned  throughout  the  book  ;  when 
reference  to  him  is  necessary,  he  is  simply  spoken  of  as 
"my  Accuser."  Was  this  Newman's  way  of  saying,  "My 
book  may  live,  but  his  name  who  forced  me  to  write  it 
shall  have  no  share  in  its  life"  ? 

3  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church,  p.  168. 
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movement,  of  wliicli  Newman  was  the  recognized 
head  from  1833  until  the  time  of  his  secession  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  1845.  That  movement  is 
the  parent  of  the  Anglican  Cliurch  as  we  know  it 
to-day  ;  and  no  one  can  rightly  understand  the 
religious  life  and  thought  of  this  country  during 
the  last  fifty  years  who  does  not  get  deep  into  the 
heart  of  that  great  awakening.  The  best  account 
of  it  yet  given  is  that  by  Dean  Church,'  himself 
the  fairest  flower  of  the  movement ;  but  though 
the  literature  on  the  subject  is  already  enough 
to  fill  a  library,  the  real  history  of  the  movement, 
giving  it  its  right  place  among  the  forces  of  the 
century,  has  yet  to  be  written.  To  the  beginner 
who  desires  to  go  further  in  what  I  can  promise 
him  will  prove  one  of  the  most  entrancingly  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  following  brief  jottings  may  be  of 
service  : — 

(1)  "What  is  called  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian 
movement,"  writes  Dean  Church,  "  began,  without 
doubt,  in  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  immediate 
defence  of  the  Church  against  serious  dangers, 
arising  from  the  violent  and  threatening  temper  of 
the  days  of  tlie  Keforra  Bill."  Alike  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  the  spirit  of  revolution  was 
in  the  air.  In  1828  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
were  repealed  ;  in  1829  came  "  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion," as  it  was  called,  and  following  close  upon  its 
heels,  the  famous  Reform  Bill  itself.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  Reform  began  to  lay  its  strong  hands  on 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  itself  :  ten  Irish 
bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and  Lord  Grey,  from 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  told  the  bishops 
in  a  memorable  phrase,  to  set  their  house  in  order. 
This  was  the  signal  for  action  ;  Newman,  Keble, 
HurreU  Froude,  and  others  like-minded,  resolved 
that  something  should  be  done,  and  done  at  once. 
"  The  vital  question  was,  how  were  we  to  keep 
the  Church  from  being  liberalized  ? "  ^  Little  or 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  any  of  the  exist- 
ing Church  parties,  "  High,"  "  Low,"  or  "  Broad  "  ; 
they  must  strike  out  a  new  strong  line  of  their  own. 
Then  came  the  TracU  for  the  Times,  and  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  begun. 

(2)  What  was  its  aim  ?  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  Newman's  most  enthusia.stic 
admirers  :  "  The  great  plot,  plan,  or  purpose,  call  it 
what  you  will,  of  the  Tractarian  movement  was  to 
make  Churchmen  believe  with  a  personal  conviction 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  a  mere  National 
Institution,  like  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  game 
of  cricket,  but  a  living  branch  of  that  Catliolic 
Church  which  God  had,  from  the  beginning,  en- 
dowed with  sacramental  gifts  and  graces,  with  a 
Priesthood  apostolically  descended,  with  a  Creed 
precise  and  scientific,  which  it  was  the  Church's 
duty  to  teach  and  man's  to  believe,  and  with  a  ritual 

>  The  Oxford  Movement,  1833-1815.     (Macmillan's,  5s.) 
^Apologia,  p.  30. 


and  discipline  to  be  practised  and  maintained  with 
daily  piety  and  entire  submission."* 

(3)  I  have  spoken  above  of  Newman  as  the 
recognized  head  of  the  movement ;  and  so  indeed 
for  many  years  he  was.  It  is  true  that  he  never 
sought  to  form  a  party  ;  the  Tracts  he  began,  as  he 
says,  "  out  of  his  own  head,"  without  consulting  any- 
one ;  he  believed  in  individual  action  and  put  no 
faith  in  committees.  Nevertheless,  men  gathered 
about  him,  made  him  their  leader  and  looked  to 
him  for  guidance.  He  had,  to  an  almost  unequalled 
degree,  that  subtle  personal  magnetism  which  no 
great  leader  is  ever  without,  and  which  attaches  men 
to  him  sometimes  even  in  spite  of  himself.  Men 
of  entirely  different  but  equally  marked  individuality 
— men  like  Mark  Pattison,  Principal  Shairp,  and 
Dean  Church  * — have  all  borne  witness  to  the 
winning  beauty,  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  wonder- 
ful personality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  correct 
to  speak  of  the  movement  as  if  it  were  the  creation 
of  Newman's  single  activity.  Others  besides  him 
and  before  him  had  been  working  in  the  same 
direction,  notably  Hugli  James  Rose  and  William 
Palmer  ;  *  and  even  if  there  had  been  no  Newman, 
there  would  still  have  been  an  Oxford  movement, 
though  undoubtedly  its  character  and  force  would 
have  been  very  different.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  just  because  the  same  thoughts 
were  stirring  in  so  many  minds  that  Newman's 
appeal  awakened  at  once  so  mighty  a  response ; 
the  seed  fell  upon  soil  that  had  been  prepared  to 
receive  it. 

(4)  For  anything  of  the  nature  of  detailed 
criticism  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
space  in  a  brief  paper  like  this.  I  will  close  with 
a  remark  and  a  question.  The  remark  is  this,  that 
in  all  the  literature  of  the  movement,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  it,  and  especially  in  the 
Apolorjia,  there  is  practically  no  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  hear  much  and  very  much  of  the  Church 
and  the  Fathers  and  Tradition  and  Antiquity,  but 
very  little  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  Newman  tells  us 
that  very  early  in  life  he  accepted  the  proposition 
that  doctrine  is  to  be  learned  not  from  the  Scrip- 
tures but  from  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  merely 
being  used  to  verify  what  is  taught  by  the  Creeds 
and  the  Catechism! 

Now  for  my  question.  When  Newman  pushed 
his  doctrine  to  its  logical  extreme  and  went  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  what  ground  did  the 
great  majority  of  those   who  had   acted  with  him 

s  Mr.  A.  Birrell's  Res  Judicatce,  p.  133. 

*  See  Church's  volumes  referreil  to  above,  Principal 
Shairp  and  his  Friends  (edited  by  Professor  Kuight), 
and  Pattison's  Memoirs. 

'  Couceruing  Rose,  see  Apologia,  p.  37  sq.,  and  Dean 
Burgon's  Lives  of  Tu-elve  Good  Men,  vol.  i.  Palmer,  who 
became  less  and  less  sympathetic  towards  the  movement  in 
its  later  developments,  is  the  author  of  a  very  interesting 
volume,  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the  Tracts  for 
the  Tiims. 
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tlius  fiir  decline  to  follow  him  further  %  In  a  very 
touching  letter  written  by  John  Keble  to  Newman, 
imniediatel}'  after  the  latter  had  taken  hi8  farewell 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  when  the  lives  of  both 
the  writer's  wife  and  brother  seemed  to  be  hanging 
on  a  thread,  he  says  :  "  When  I  see  the  faith  of 
others,  such  as  I  know  them  to  be,  and  so  very 
near  to  nie  as  God  has  set  them,  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  impiety  but  to  dream  of  separating 
from  them."  And  again,  in  another  letter  to  a 
friend  at  the  same  time,  he  writes  :  "  Every  day 
things  are  happening,  especially  in  our  two  sickrooms, 
which  make  it  more  and  more  impossible  for  me  to 
do  as  he  has  done."  That  is  to  say,  that  which 
steadied  Keble  under  the  shock  of  Newman's 
secession,  which  refused  to  allow  him  to  believe  that 
all  his  life  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  he  and  all 
they  who  with  him  remained  where  they  were, 
were    not  aliens  to    the  grace    of   God,   was  the 


unmistakable  signs  of  the  Divine  Presence  which 
lie  saw  in  the  lives  of  them  who  were  nearest  to 
him.  But  if  this  be  valid  reasoning  for  John 
Keble  the  High  Churchman  as  against  the  claims  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  why  not  also  for  John  Smith 
the  Nonconformist  as  against  the  Church  of  England? 
Here  queries  and  comments  alike  must  end.  To 
many  of  us,  and  especially  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  trained  in  Nonconformity,  Newman's  life 
must  always  be  something  of  a  riddle  ;  it  is  difiicult, 
jierhaps  impossible,  for  us  to  put  ourselves  at  his 
intellectual  angle  and  to  see  things  with  his  eyes  ; 
and  yet  we,  not  less  than  others,  may  give  thanks 
for  the  man  who  gave  to  us  all  the  Apoloijia, 
the  Parochial  Sermons,  the  Dream  of  Gerontius,  and 
Lead,  kindly  Light. 

*^*  The  book  for  August  will  be  Frederic  W.  H. 
Myers'  poem,  St.  Paul  (Macmillan's,  2s.  6d.). 


ECHOES     FROM    THE    STUDY. 


By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 
Author  of  "  The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


Certain  passages  in  the  letters  that  lie  before  nie 
this  month  suggest  as  a  theme  for  a  few  friendly 
words  the  subject  of  self-management.  This,  per- 
haps, is  not  quite  the  best  term  that  might  be  used 
to  express  what  I  mean,  but  it  will  serve.  What 
I  mean  by  it  is  briefly  this  :  that  every  human 
being  represents,  as  it  were,  so  much  available 
capital,  and  the  art  of  living  is  to  use  this  capital 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  may  be  squandered  ;  it 
may  lie  dormant  ;  it  may  be  imperfectly  used  ;  it 
may  be  devoted  to  wrong  ends  from  mere  ignorance 
of  what  are  the  truly  wise  uses  to  which  it  should 
be  applied.  There  is  an  ancient  proverb  about  the 
folly  of  opening  oyster-shells  with  razors.  The 
folly  lies  in  the  lack  of  adaptation  between  the 
means  and  the  end.  In  the  same  way  human  lives 
are  often  wasted,  they  do  not  yield  their  best  results, 
they  fail  in  their  right  effect,  because  there  is  no 
clear  appreciation  of  the  end  that  may  best  be 
served  by  them,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
reached.  Self-management  thus  covers  the  whole 
question  of  how  to  make  the  best  of  life — a  question 
that  is  the  most  important  of  all  questions  to 
young  men,  and  one  that  will  be  very  urgent  to  all 
young  men  who  think. 

*  ♦  * 
For  example,  there  is  first  of  all  the  management 
of  the  body.  A  letter  signed  Natal,  and  coming 
from  South  Africa,  lies  before  me,  the  writer  of 
which  asks  me  to  say  something  upon  the  question 
of.diet.  He  has  been  impressed  with  the  extremely 
frugal  habits  of  diet  practised  by  Sir  Isaac  Holden, 
and  recently  described  in  this  magazine  (March 
1897),  and  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  he  is  tempted 


to  adopt  the  same  rigid  regimen.  Now,  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  Sir  Isaac  Holden's  regimen  is 
unwise  ;  it  has  proved  itself  entirely  right  for  him. 
But  this  does  not  prove  it  to  be  right  for  everybody. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  set  of  habits  concerning  which 
there  is  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  the  habits 
which  govern  appetite.  The  English  navvy  eats 
beef,  and  works  well  on  it  ;  the  Italian  rarely  touches 
animal  food,  and  is  equally  capable  of  prolonged 
muscular  exertion.  In  the  wine-growing  districts 
of  France  three  bottles  of  light  wine  per  day  is 
considered  a  proper  allowance :  in  England  half 
this  quantity  would  be  excess.  The  Englishman  of 
the  middle  classes  usually  eats  three  heavy  meals  a 
day  :  the  Frenchman  is  content  with  two.  Among 
brain-woikers  there  is  the  same  divergence  of  habit. 
Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher,  was  content 
with  one  real  meal  per  day,  and  his  other  meal, 
which  only  by  courtesy  could  be  so  called,  consisted 
of  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  pipe.  Goethe,  again,  scarcely 
touched  food  till  midday,  when  he  ate  enormously, 
and  drank  large  quantities  of  wine  ;  and  both  these 
great  men  lived  into  hale  old  age.  Among  our  own 
acquaintances  we  can  probably  number  some  who 
thrive  amazingly  upon  a  purely  vegetable  diet  ;  and 
there  are  others  who  would  find  themselves  entirely 
incapacitated  for  either  intellectual  or  physical  exer- 
tion if  they  did  not  consume  considerable  quantities 
of  animal  food.  Doctors,  who  presumably  ought  to 
know  how  the  human  body  is  best  sustained  in  good 
working  order,  are  notoriously  at  odds  on  the 
matter  of  diet.  One  will  recommend  stimulants, 
and  another  will  call  them  poisons ;  each  will  prob- 
ably have  some  hobby  of  his  own,  as  Sir  Andrew 
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Clark  li.iil,  when  he  rigidly  prohibited  all  soups  to 
his  patients.  How,  then,  are  we  to  come  to  any 
right  conclusions  on  a  question  when  there  is  such 
universal  disagreement  ? 

*  *        * 

The  only  answer  I  can  give  is  this  :  that  any  man 
of  average  common  sense  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  what  best  suits  him  ;  and  a 
short  series  of  experiments,  scientifically  obser\ed, 
will  lead  him  to  some  adequate  conclusion.  There 
is  probably  no  matter  on  which  we  are  all  so 
much  the  slaves  of  habit  as  this  of  diet.  I 
think  it  is  Mr.  Hamerton  who  tells  a  story  of  a 
literary  man  who  was  afflicted  with  intoleralile 
depression  and  inability  to  write,  the  entire  cause 
of  which  was  the  nature  of  his  breakfast.  He  was 
accustomed  to  eat  a  large  quantity  of  greasy  food 
for  breakfast,  and  wash  it  down  with  two  large 
cups  of  bad  coffee — and  that  was  the  cause  of  his 
depression.  The  moment  he  substituted  a  light 
and  well-cooked  meal  with  fruit  -for  his  usual 
English  breakfast,  his  ability  to  write  returned, 
and  he  became  a  different  man.  This  story  in- 
cidentally illustrates  another  thing,  namely,  the 
extremely  intimate  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween physical  conditions  and  brain  functions. 
We  do  not  know  what  thought  is  ;  but  we  do 
know  something  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  organ 
whereby  thought  is  generated,  and  we  all  find  out 
in  time  that  certain  habits  of  diet  retard  brain 
action,  and  others  nourish  and  stimulate  it.  The 
sensible  man,  who  aims  at  wise  self-management, 
will  take  accurate  note  of  these  things.  He  will 
disregard  conventional  habits.  It  will  not  weigh 
a  jot  with  him  what  other  people  do,  or  what  even 
is  the  common  habit  of  his  countrymen.  Xo  man 
is  exactly  like  any  other  man.  Every  man  is 
a  curious  arrangement  of  hereditary  I'orces  and 
potentialities.  He  must  find  out  for  himself  what 
laws  of  appetite  are  most  likely  to  endow  him  with 
the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body.  The  only 
thing  that  'can  be  aflirmed  with  certainty  is  that 
most  of  us  eat  too  much,  that  few  of  us  pay  an}' 
proper  attention  to  diet,  and  that  perfect  health 
is  impossible  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
laws  of  diet  which  best  suit  our  own  constitution, 
and  a  rigid  pi'actice  of  them. 

♦  *        * 

I  know  that  many  men,  and  especially  young 
men,  hesitate  to  ti'ouble  themselves  over  these 
matters.  The  reasons  for  this  hesitation  are 
various.  One  is  that  men  feel  as  if  any  such 
di.scussion  lays  them  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
epicures.  Or,  again,  they  fancy  that  there  is  some- 
thing unmanly  in  it :  it  is  only  the  invalid  who 
has  need  to  study  diet.  And  some  would  go 
further,  and  consider  it  almost  unchristian.  For  it 
is  jjlain  that  that  entire  contempt  of  the  body, 
inculcated  by  monasticisra,  is  very  far  from  dead 
among    us.      Many    quite    high-minded    persons 


would  refuse  any  serious  discussion  of  cookery,  on 
the  ground  that  cookery  was  a  "  pampering  of  the 
tiesh."  But  1  have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  that 
a  man  is  any  better  man  for  eating  l)adly  cooked 
potatoes ;  and  since  food  is  given  us  to  be  cooked, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
jn-operly  cooked.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  often  say  it 
is,  that  religion  is  to  govern  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  realms  of  life  and  conduct,  it  is  not 
altogether  out  of  place  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  the 
man  who  wilfully  injures  his  health  by  lack  of 
proper  precautions  is  as  truly  guilty  of  an 
irreligious  action  as  though  he  broke  every  law  in 
the  decalogue.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
ilosaic  law  than  its  attention  to  hygiene.  Whole 
chapters  of  the  Bible  are  filled  with  minute 
directions  as  to  foods  that  are  proper  and  improper, 
their  right  preparation  as  articles  of  diet,  and  the 
religious  significance  of  the  laws  of  health.  Let  no 
one,  then,  be  ashamed  to  discuss  this  subject. 
Health  is  not  only  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  but 
the  prime  physical  duty  laid  upon  each  of  us, 
simply  because  without  it  we  are  incapable  of 
discharging  that  debt  of  ett'ort  to  society  and  the 
world  which  it  is  the  first  and  main  business  of 
our  life  to  discharge.  Anything  which  will  help  us 
to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  use  from  ourselves 
for  the  general  service  of  humanity  is  a  religious 
duty  ;  and  any  folly  of  habit  which  retards  our 
power  of  work  and  service  is  an  act  of  irreligion. 
"  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink  " — is  the  Pauline  axiom — 
"do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ;"  for  in  our  eating 
and  drinking  we  may  glorify  God,  or  we  may 
dishonour  Him  Ijy  dishonouring  ourselves. 
*  *  * 
Another  direction  in  which  wise  self-management 
is  necessary  is  the  adajitation  of  intellectual  gifts  to 
attainable  ends.  Let  me  take  an  instance.  Month 
))y  month  I  receive  a  great  amount  of  verse,  with 
the  request  that  I  will  advise  the  writers  how  they 
may  become  great  poets.  In  almost  every  case  the 
nature  of  the  verse  discloses  the  futility  of  any  such 
ambition.  Poetry  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts. 
A\'liole  generations  may  pass  and  not  produce  a 
single  great  poet.  Yet  these  saine  generations  will 
]irol)ably  produce  many  writers  of  eminence ;  and 
the  inference  is  obvious,  namely,  that  it  is  easier 
tc  secure  success  in  any  branch  of  literature  than 
poetry.  Poetry  is  the  one  branch  of  literary  art  in 
which  the  second-rate  is  intolerable.  A  second-rate 
novel  may  be  a  very  creditable  performance,  and  a 
second-rate  novelist  may  attain  both  fame  and 
fortune  ;  but  second-rate  poetry  .never  survives. 
AVhy,  then,  should  a  youth  who  has  some  real 
intellectual  power  devote  himself  to  a  branch  of 
literature  in  which  he  is  bound  to  fail  %  The  pains 
which  are  spent  over  a  very  mediocre  performance 
in  verse  would  often  secure  a  really  creditable  result 
in  prose.  The  first  thing  a  youth  who  desires  to 
lead  an  intellectual  life  has  to  consider  and  d>cide, 
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is  for  what  particular  course  of  mental  action  he  is 
best  fitted.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  all  choose  our 
careers.  It  is  also  true  that  most  of  us  find  ourselves 
thrust  into  certain  careers  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stance, and  choice  is  made  for  us  rather  than  by  us. 
But  we  are  all  capable  of  discovering  the  bent  of 
our  own  minds,  and  when  we  sedulously  follow  that 
bent  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  we  are  able  to 
set  aside  the  obstacles  of  circumstance,  and  ultimately 
find  our  way  into  a  career  that  aft'ords  full  scope  for 
our  powers.  But  such  thing.s  only  happen  to  the  man 
who  knows  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  knows  how  to 
fithis  intellectual  powers  to  rationally  attainable  aims. 
*  *  ♦ 
"To  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  use  from 
ourselves," — that  would  be  my  definition  of  the 
real  purpose  of  life.  Such  a  definition  enables  me 
to  reply  to  two  of  my  correspondents  who  propose 
two  not  unusual  difficulties.  The  first  is  the 
dilficulty  of  changing  the  character  of  one's  employ- 
ment. A.  is  a  clerk,  dislikes  clerking,  and  is  con- 
scious of  being  fitted  for  better  things.  Shall  A. 
give  up  his  present  employment  in  order  to  begin 
some  other  career  more  in  consonance  with  his 
aptitudes  and  powers?  I  confess  to  great  hesita- 
tion in  answering  such  a  question  as  this.  Every 
branch  of  the  labour-market  is  overcrowded.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  earn  one's  bread  at 
all.  A.  at  least  earns  a  living  now  :  would  he  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  in  any  other  way  1  Moreover, 
he  has  acquired  a  certain  experience  which  is 
worth  something  to  him,  for  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  training  to  manufacture  a  thoroughly  intelligent 
clerk  :  is  he  wise  in  casting  this  experience  away  ? 
So  far  as  A.  is  personally'  concerned  I  cannot 
decide ;  for  I  should  require  a  close  personal 
knowledge  of  him  before  undertaking  the  responsi- 
bility of  counsel.  But  in  speaking  of  the  question 
as  a  general  one,  there  are  two  things  that  may 
be  said.  The  first  is  that  a  change  of  career  is 
always  perilous,  and  should  only  be  attempted 
by  those  who  may  be  legitimately  confident  of 
success  in  some  other  pursuit.  Granted  the  posses- 
sion of  real  powers,  by  all  means  make  the  change, 
if  in  this  way  a  greater  amount  of  use  may  be 
extracted  from  yourself ;  and  you  may  be  en- 
couraged in  the  attempt  by  the  numerous  instances 
of  men  of  genius  who  have  passed  from  the  desk 
of  the  merchant  or  lawyer  to  the  highest  prizes 
of  literature,  to  reputation,  fame,  and  fortune. 
But  the  second  thing  to  remember  is,  that  even  if 
A.  remains  a  clerk,  he  may  still  be  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind.  What  we  want  most  in  social 
life  to-day  is  not  that  men  should  desert  their 
employments  in  order  to  lead  a  higher  intellectual 
life,  but  that  they  should  ally  the  intellectual  life  to 
.  their  present  callings,  and  thus  leaven  their  surround- 
ings, and  impart  a  higher  intelligence  to  pursuits 
which  in  themselves  are  monotonous  and  mechanical. 


The  other  ditficulty  is  that  of  beginning  a  new 
career  in  life  at  an  age  which  is  unusual.  A  young 
planter  writes  me  from  India,  saying  that  he  must 
shortly  return  to  this  country,  and  find  a  new 
career — would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  enter  the 
medical  profession  ?  Here  the  answer  is  quite 
plain  :  it  will  all  depend  upon  his  own  persever- 
ance and  pluck.  History  is  full  of  instances  of 
men  who  have  taken  up  new  studies  in  mature  life 
and  have  won  great  successes.  As  regards  the 
medical  profession,  I  have  myself  known  more 
than  one  man  who  has  begun  to  study  for  it  when 
on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  and  has  won  for  him- 
self a  very  creditable  position.  Of  course,  such  a 
man  is  handicapped.  The  man  who  entered  the 
medical  schools  as  a  youth  has  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  him.  But  the  advantage  is  perhaps 
not  so  great  as  it  appears.  Once  past  the  schools, 
natural  alsility  comes  into  play,  and  the  able  man 
is  always  sure  of  his  reward. 

•  *        *        * 

So  then  we  come  back  to  the  duty  of  self-manage- 
ment. Life  is  a  great  game  of  skill,  and  it  is  won 
by  those  who  best  understand  and  fulfil  the  rules  of 
the  game.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck  in 
human  life  ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  oppor- 
tunity. The  man  who  is  called  lucky  is  usually 
the  man  who  has  a  keener  eye  for  opportunity  than 
his  fellows,  and  is  better  prepared  than  they  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  athlete  studies  hj-giene 
because  he  knows  that  without  health  he  can  do 
nothing.  But  hygiene  is  moral,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  physical.  It  is  our  business, 
and  our  first  business  in  life,  to  develop  the 
latent  possibilities  of  ourselves  to  the  utmost  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this  we  shall  need  a  constant 
vigilance  and  a  constant  discipline.  No  life  reaches 
its  best  results  that  is  lived  in  a  spirit  of  haphazard. 
One  thing  that  the  growth  of  modern  science  has 
done  for  this  generation  is  to  impress  upon  us  the 
invariable  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  the  continuity 
of  action,  the  importance  of  small  things  in  determin- 
ing great  issues,  the  exactitude  that  exists  in  all  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  the  universe.  And  this 
same  exactitude  rules  the  lives  of  men.  With  us 
also  no  effect  is  without  its  corresponding  cause, 
and  the  effect  is  always  proportionate  to  the 
cause.  If  a  man  is  to  succeed  in  life— and  by  this 
term  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  to  become  wealthy, 
but  that  he  is  to  make  the  most  of  himself — he  will 
only  do  so  by  careful  self-discipline,  by  managing 
himself  as  a  landowner  manages  his  estate,  taking 
infinite  care  to  live  under  the  best  conditions  for 
his  own  self -development,  and  rigidly  cutting 
himself  free  from  all  that  would  stunt  or  hinder 
that  process  of  development.  And  the  best  expo.'?i- 
tion  of  all  that  this  means  is  Christ's  parable  of  the 
talents,  which  i'S  the  parable  of  use  and  opportunity 
as  the  master-laws  of  human  life. 
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THE    ROMANCE     OF    THE    SCIENTIST, 

AN  INTERVIEW  ^\TTH  MR.  H.  G.  WELLS. 


The  reputatiun  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  gained 
a.5  a  brilliant  writer  of  the  highest  order  is  an 
enviable  one,  but  it  is  scarcely  believable  that  such 
a  reputation  has  been  gained  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years.  Yet  it  was  in '95  that  Mr.  Wells'  first 
book  was  published,  and  it  was  in  the  same  year 
that  The  Time  Machine  forced  the  critics  to  realise 
that  a  new  star  had  appeared  in  the  literary  con- 
stellation. Since  the  publication  of  that  book 
publishers  and  magaz.ine  editors  have  vied  witli 
one  another  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  Mr. 
Wells'  work.  In  one  or  two  instances  within 
my  knowledge  this  competition  has  been  almost 
amusing,  but  no  doubt  the  elfect  of  it  has  not  been 
altogether  unsatisfactory  to  the  author.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Wells'  reputation  does  not  rest  solely  on  The 
Time  Machine,  for,  since  the  publication  of  that 
clever  book,  The  Stolen  Bacillus  and  other  Storicx, 
Tlie  jyonderful  Visit,  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau, 
Tlie  Wheels  of  Chance,  The  Flattner  Stories  and 
Others  ha\e  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
and  a  new  scientific  romance,  entitled  Tlie  War  of 
the  Worldf,  is  now  appealing  in  the  pages  of  a 
contenipor.iry. 

The  scientific  romance,  to  most  of  u.s,  is  exceed- 
ingly fascinating,  and  there  is  more  than  this  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  it.  For  one  thing,  it  is  almost 
necessarily  antagonistic  to  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
morbidity.  In  other  words,  it  is  pure  and  healthy. 
Then,  again,  it  i.s,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
educational.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  one 
would  go  to  a  scientific  romance  to  learn  science, 
but  rather  that  the  ideas  contained  in  such  work — 
whether  we  go  back  to  the  Stoue  Age,  round  the 
moon,  or  under  the   sea — all  tend  to  elevate  and 
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broaden  the  mind.  By  such  methods  one  is  carried 
off  in  a  marvellous  way  from  the  tiring  con- 
templation oJ  one's  own  little  sphere,  and  by  a 
consideration  of  the  things  seen  one  is  able  to  get  a 
dim  perception  of  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  so 
that  a  valuable  increase  is  made  in  one's  little 
stock  of  wonder  and  reverence. 

Although,  perhaps,  going  beyond  the  scope  of  an 
"  interview,"  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wells  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  new-comer,  must  be  my  excuse  for  my  boldness 
in  attempting  to  make  some  measurement  of  this 
new  author's  capacitj'.  His  literary  career  has 
commenced  so  recently  that  such  an  attempt 
carries  with  it  some  of  the  zest  of  prophecy,  and 
I  should  say  that,  judging  of  the  work  Mr.  Wells 
has  already  done,  and  knowing  something  of  his 
untiring  industry,  his  originality,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  resembling  his  work  in  the 
literature  of  to-day,  it  would  not  be  inaccurate  to 
describe  Mr.  Wells  as  our  English  Jules  Verne. 
In  scientific  knowledge  he  is  not  inferior  to  that 
distinguished  Frenchman  :  in  his  power  of  welding 
science  with  romance  he  is  Verne's  equal  ;  while 
in  one  respect  he  is  his  superior — or,  rather,  the 
comparison  entirely  fails.  For  Mr.  Wells  parts 
company  with  Jules  Verne,  as  far  as  any  parallel 
is  concerned,  in  his  ability  to  interest  us  in  his 
characters.  In  all  Mr.  Wells'  "scientific  romance" 
we  never  lose  sight  of  the  strong  human  element. 
The  humdrum  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  start- 
ling with  splendid  artistic  eft'ect.  Comparisons  are 
.said  to  be  odious,  but  I  think  that  time  will  prove 
that  the  comparison  in  this  case  is  by  no  means 
far-fetched,  and  though  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Wells' 
output  in  comparison   with    M.   Verne's  is  micro- 
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sco|jical,  yet  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
parison which  I  have  ventured  to  make  is  between 
an  old  man  of  seventy  and  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
between  the  literary  output  of  nearly  half  a 
century  and  the  outiuit  of  hardly  more  than  two 
years. 

There  is,  of  couise,  more  than  a  consideration  of 
Mr.  Wells'  work  implied  in  the  words  "  The 
Romance  of  the  Scientist"  with  which  I  have 
headed  this  article  ;  for,  apart  from  the  interest 
one  feels  in  his  personality,  Mr.  Wells'  own  career 
is  in  itself  a  romance.  His  battle  uphill  has  been 
a  tine  one,  a  real  encouragement  to  those  of  us  who 
may  feel  that  the  force  of  circumstances  is  against 
us.  His  first  work  in  life  was  done  as  a  drajier's 
apprentice  —  not  a  position  conducive  to  either 
thoughts  of  romance  or  the  study  of  science  ;  but 
since  then,  although  that  experience  was  only  twelve 
years  ago,  he  has  gained  his  degree  as  a  Bachelor 
of  Science,  together  with  the  Fellowship  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  as  well  as  the  minor  advantage 
of  becoming  a  novelist  of  the  front  rank.  And 
withal — and  what  a  real  pleasure  it  is  to  be  able  to 
say  it — Mr.  Wells  possesses  in  an  exceptional  degree 
a  real  innate  modesty,  a  self-restraint  which  is  truly 
refreshing  in  these  days  of  strenuous  self-advertise- 
ment. 

My  first  introduction  to  Sir.  Wells  was  at  one  of 
those  dinners  where  those  of  us  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  call  ourselves  "Vagabonds"  are  in 
the  habit  of  congregating  together ;  and  with  no  idea 
of  "  interviewing,"  except  in  the  ordinary  sociable 
way,  I  threatened  to  run  down  to  AVorcester  Park 
one  day  in  order  to  see  him.  Mr.  Wells  accepted 
my  suggestion  genially,  but  soon  afterwards  it  came 
into  my  head  to  "  betray "  him,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  quick  run  on  my  cycle  found  me,  to- 
gether with  my  machine,  pencil,  and  notebook,  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Wells'  house. 

"  Heatherlea  "  is  quite  an  ideal  home  for  a  literary 
man,  situated  in  a  pleasant,  shady  avenue  of  trees, 
away  from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  town  life,  just 
out  of  the  way  of  the  "  casual  caller  "  and  yet  well 
within  hail  of  the  business  man  whom  even  littera- 
teurs are  sometimes  glad  to  see.  A  pleasant  greet- 
ing from  Mrs.  Wells — who  has  been,  it  is  no  secret, 
the  mainspring  of  her  husband's  success,  just  the 
happy  stimulus  to  activity  which  so  many  men 
need — and  Mr.  Wells  comes  running  downstairs, 
and  blithely  leads  me  away  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
so  that  we  may  get  the  business  part  of  our  chat 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  before  we  enter  his 
study  a  baize  door  is  opened  and  shut  behind  us, 
so  that  the  only  noise  we  hear  is  the  sound  of  our 
own  voices  and  the  chirping  and  twittering  of  the 
uubusiness-like  birds  without. 

"  This  is  my  first  study,"  Mr.  Wells  tells  me, — 
"  never  had  a  house  big  enou.gh  before  to  enable  me 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury."  Everything  is  studiously 
simple— and  colourless,  carpet  and  wall-paper  are 


equally  so.  Of  course  we  have  the  well- filled  book- 
cases, in  which  scientific  works  vie  with  contem- 
porary novels,  but  a  large  percentage  are  books  culled 
from  second-hand  bookshops,  and  deal  with  all  sorts 
of  remote  subjects,  scientific  and  otherwise.  Before 
we  sit  down,  and  seeing  me  glancing  along  the 
serried  ranks  of  new  and  old  friends,  Mr.  Wells 
taps  the  hack  of  one  of  them.  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  and,  falling  in  with  interviewing 
requirements,  ejaculates,  "That  is  mj'  favourite 
book."  Two  sides  of  the  study  are  almost  covered 
with  prints  and  sketches  by  Max  Beerfiohm  and 
others,  con\'eying  likenesses — good  and  bad — of 
ditt'erent  contemporaries  ;  and  as  I  look  at  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Wells'  father,  my  host  says,  "Yes, 
still  alive,  and  my  mother  too,  and  both  take  a  keen 
interest  in  my  literary  productions.  They  get  all 
my  press  notices,  and  are  very  angry — and  a  little 
contemptuous,  too — at  any  unfavourable  comments. 
My  father  was  a  brilliant  bowler,"  Mr.  Wells  adds 
enthusiastically,  "  and  one  of  his  feats  was  the 
clean  bowling  of  four  wickets  with  four  consecutive 
balls,  in  a  match  between  Kent  and  Surrey  at 
Brighton,  somewhere  hack  in  the  sixties.  My  wife's 
study  is  downstairs;  and  I  mu.st  tell  you,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  tliat  Mr,s.  Wells  tackles  a  good  deal  of  ray 
correspondence — her  handwriting  is  indistinguish- 
able from  my  own.  She  reads  all  my  proofs,  and 
takes  off  my  shoulders  a  very  considerable  share  of 
my  work." 

"  How  do  you  get  through  so  mucli  work  ? 
What  is  the  routine?"  I  suggest,  feeling  naturally 
interested  in  this  point. 

"AVell,  in  the  morning  I  merely  revise  proofs 
and  typewritten  copy,  and  write  letters,  and,  in  fact, 
any  work  which  does  not  require  the  exercise  of 
much  imagination.  H  it  is  fine,  I  either  have  a 
■walk,  or  a  ride  on  the  cycle.  We  also  have  a 
tandem,  and  sometimes  my  wife  and  I  take  the 
double  machine  out  ;  and  then,  after  lunch,  we  have 
tea  about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
after  this  cup  of  tea  that  I  do  my  work.  The  after- 
noon is  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  me,  and  I  nearly 
always  work  right  on  until  eight  o'clock,  when  we 
have  dinner.  If  I  am  working  at  something  in 
which  I  feel  keenly  interested,  I  work  on  from  nine 
o'clock  until  after  miduiglit,  but  it  is  on  the  aftei-- 
noon  work  that  my  output  mainly  depends. 

"  I  detest  '  social  intercourse,' "  he  exclaims, 
"  formal  calls,  and  so  forth  ;  but  we  always  devote 
Saturday  afternoon  to  our  friends,  and  are  delighted 
to  see  any  congenial  souls  who  will  help  us  to  make 
our  liall'-holiday  pleasant." 

"Was  your  writing  propensity  an  early  one? 
Did  you  spin  scientific  yarns  to  the  boys  in  the 
dormitory  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  my  scientific  knowledge  in  those 
days  was  nil,"  Mr.  Wells  replies  smilingly  ;  "  and  my 
early  propensity  was  for  drawing,  not  writing;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  used  to  tell  long  illustrated 
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sagas  during  school -hours.  My  gi'eat  chum  at 
school  was  a  boy  named  Bowkett,  who  used  to 
participate  in  this  saga  telliug.  I  parted  from  liiiii 
fifteen  years  ago, — he  became  a  clerk  in  a  business 
house,  and  I  became  a  draper's  apiirentice, — and  from 
that  time  we  lost  sight  of  each  other.  I  found  him 
the  other  day — a  successful  actor  and  a  rising  play- 
wright— having  collaborated  in  one  piece,  and  willi 
other  productions  pending.  He  is  about  the  only 
schoolfellow  I  have  heard  of.  Yes,  I  was  fifteen 
years  old  wlien  I  went  in  for  the  drapery,  but  two 
years'  experience  of  this  business  proved  sufficient, 
and  I  then  becanie  the  junior  master  in  a  school, 
then  a  scholar  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and 
afterwards  science  master  in  a  private  school ;  but 


from  the  age  of  nineteen  onwards  I  was  always 
making  spasmodic  attempts  at  humorous  black-and- 
white  work  and  fiction.  There  was  not  a  gleam 
of  success  for  years.  I  really  learned  to  write,  so  to 
speak,  by  editing  the  Students'  Mafjazine  at  the 
College  of  Science,  and  subsequently  by  contributing 
to  the  educational  papers,  which  pay  badly  or  not  at 
all,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  ready  to  accept  copy. 
My  first  success  beyond  this  sort  of  thing  was  an 
article  in  The  Fortniyldly  Review,  and  I  then  went  on 
doing  '  turnovers '  for  The  Globe.  Henley,  who  has 
helped  so  many  men,  was  my  great  helper,  and  since 
I  came  to  know  him  I  have  been  on  the  staft'  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  of  Nature,  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.      It  was,  as  you  know,  so  recently   as  '95 
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that  I  gave  up  newspaper  work  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  writing  of  books." 

Then  I  interrogate  Mr.  Wells  on  a  point  in  which 
when  chatting  with  an  author  with  whose  books 
one  happens  to  be  familiar  one  is  bound  to  feel 
considerable  interest — as  to  which  of  his  books  he 
considers  represents  his  best  work. 

"Well,  my  absolutely  first  book  was  SeUd 
Conversation  with  an  Uncle,  and  because  it  is  my 
first  book  I  naturally  have  a  sort  of  sentimental 
affection  for  it  ;  but  if  I  must  return  a  true  answer 
to  your  searching  question,  I  should  say  that  The 
Island  of  Dr.  Moreau,  although  it  was  written  in 
a  great  hurry  and  is  marred  by  many  faults,  is 
the  best  work  I  have  done.  It  has  been  stupidly 
dealt  with — as  a  mere  shocker — by  people  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  The  Guardian  critic 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  read  it  aright,  and 
who  therefore  succeeded  in  giving  a  really  in- 
telligent notice  of  it." 

It  is  ever  thus  with  authors.  I  expect  the 
popular  verdict  would  be  in  favour  of  The  Time 
Machine  or  The  Wonderful  Visit  •  and  my  own, 
I  confess,  would  be  in  favour  of  The  Ulieels  of 
Chance,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  witli 
science,  but  simply  with  the  experiences  of  a  draper's 
apprentice  who  goes  a-cycling,  but  which  constitutes 
the  most  truly  artistic  and  delightful  idyll  I  have 
ever  read.  But,  behold  !  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau 
is  Mr.  Wells'  finest  work.  One  can  never  trust  an 
author's  literary  judgment  ! 

I  am  pained  to  confess  that  Mr.  Wells  is  truly 
Bohemian  in  some  of  his  tastes,  for  as  we  talk  he 
goes  to  a  box  filled  with  a  rare  assortment  of  clay 
pipes,  and  fills  one  of  them  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur sampling  the  rarest  delicacies  which  life 
can  afi'ord. 

The  interviewing  ordeal,  I  find,  is  already  making 
Mr.  Wells  restive,  and  he  proposes — after  I  have 
selected  a  cigarette  in  preference  to  the  clay  pipe — 
that  we  shall  adjourn  to  the  garden,  where  he  tells 
me  he  feels  confident  that  Mrs.  Wells  will  have  had 
some  tea  laid  for  us. 

"  It's  a  good  roomy  garden,  too,"  he  tells  me,  as 
we  wend  our  way  down  the  stairs,  "  and  I  always 
work  in  the  open  as  much  as  I  possibly  can  ;  "  and  I 
soon  find  that  this  description  of  the  garden  is  a 
true  one.  We  pass  over  two  shady  lawns,  until  we 
get  to  the  extreme  end  of  it,  where  we  take  our  seats, 
with  the  branches  of  some  fine  oak  trees  waving 
over  our  heads. 

Mrs.  Wells  is  awaiting  us,  and  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  forget  "  business "  for  a  moment,  the 
afternoon  is  so  lovely,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  sunshine. 

However,  I  have  still  one  or  two  questions  to  ask, 
and  so  I  don't  leave  my  host  more  than  sufficient 
leisure  to  enable  him  to  drink  one  cup  of  tea. 

"You  might  give  me  your  advice  to  young 
writers,"  I  say,  unabashed,  although  I  fancy   that 


Mrs.  Wells'  eye — I  really  don't  know  why  one  seems 
compelled  to  refer  to  only  one  eye — is  fixed  some- 
what reproachfully  upon  me. 

"  Young  writers  ? "  Mr.  Wells  exclaims,  awak- 
ing, so  to  speak,  from  his  reverie.  "  What  am  I 
but  a  young  writer  ?  Well,  it  anyone  wants  my 
advice,  here  it  is.  Go  and  secure  a  safe  income — 
suflicient  to  keep  you — at  some  other  calling,  teach- 
ing, for  example,  and  then  write.  Journalism 
before  original  work — short  stories  before  novels. 
That's  practically  my  own  experience,  and  that 
comprises  all  my  advice." 

"  And  why  do  you  cycle  ? "  I  rejoin,  quite 
irrelevantly.  "  Do  you  think  it  a  dignified  thing 
for  an  author  to  do  ?  " 

"It's  a  most  delightful  exercise,"  Mr.  Wells  says 
rather  severely.  "  The  cycle  is  one  of  the  great 
blessings  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  brought 
us.  Its  value  is  simply  inestimable  to  nervous 
men,  and  I  think  all  writers  are  more  or  less 
troubled  with  nerves.  There's  no  time  to  think  of 
anything  when  you  are  on  the  machine.  It's  all 
nonsense  for  people  to  say  that  they  think  out 
stories  and  things  when  they  are  cycling.  It  is 
just  the  simple  fact  that  you  are  travelling  so 
rapidly,  and — however  expert  you  may  be — have  to 
mind  what  you  are  doing,  which  drives  away  all 
possibility  of  thinking  of  work,  and  that  is  the  joy 
of  it.  All  the  cobwebs  get  brushed  away  from 
the  brain,  and  you  return  to  your  work  really 
refreshed." 

"  And  talking  of  work,"  I  remark,  with  an  eye 
for  news,  "have  you  anything  in  hand  now  V 

"  Yes,  I'm  at  work  on  a  novel.  Love  and  Mr. 
Lewisham,  which  I  have  had  in  hand  intermittently 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  I  am  also  thinking  of 
another  scientific  romance  of  The  Time  Machine  and 
War  of  the  Worlds  type." 

But  the  tea  is  cold,  and  the  gradual  retirement 
of  the  sun  has  made  the  air  chilly,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  either  the  scientific  romance  or  the  novel 
may  need  a  little  attention  this  evening,  so,  with  a 
promise  to  repeat  my  visit  when  not  on  business 
bent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  accompany  me  to  the 
gate,  and  as  I  turn  round  on  my  machine  to  wave 
an  adieu,  I  get  my  last  glimpse  of  the  author  and 
his  wife,  as  I  turn  the  corner  and  make  my  way, 
wobbling  somewhat  as  I  go,  for  I  cannot  help 
swerving  into  ruts  and  things  as  I  give  my  mind 
up  to  wondering  why  Mr.  Wells  prefers  The 
Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  to  his  other  work,  and  why 
The  JP'heels  of  Chance  is  my  own  favourite.  In 
the  one  book,  I  reflect  (verifying  my  recollection 
when  I  get  home),  there  is  Dr.  Moreau,  a  vivi- 
sector,  who  had  chosen  an  uninhabited  island  in 
which  to  carry  on  his  frightful  experiments.  He 
talks  to  Prendick,  who  has  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
island,  and  who  is  much  surprised  at  the  presence 
of  some  creatures  he  has  caught  sight  of,  less  than 
men,  more  than  beasts,  and  the  doctor  says  :— 
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These  creatures  you  have  seen  are  animals  carven  and 
wrought  into  new  shapes.  To  that — to  the  plasticity  of 
living  forms — my  life  has  been  devoted.  I  have  studied 
for  years,  gaining  knowledge  as  I  go.  I  see  you  look 
horrified,  and  yet  I  am  telling  you  nothing  new.  It  all 
lay  in  the  surface  of  practical  anatomy  years  ago,  Vnit  no 
one  had  the  temerity  to  touch  it.  It's  not  simply  the 
outward  form  of  the  animal  I  can  change. 

And  so  on.  He  has  made  numerous  experiments, 
more  or  less  successfully,  and  be  has  .succeeded  in 
producing  a  number  of  animal  men.  These 
creatures  have  human  speech.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  chapters  in  this  clever  book  is  that 
giving  an  account  of  the  laws  which  these  beast- 
folk  have  frauied  for  themselves.  When  Prendick 
enters  the  cave  : — 

"It  is  a  man!  it  is  a  man!"  gobbled  my  conductor. 
"A  man,  a  man,  a  live  man  like  me  ! "  .  .  .  "  It  is  a 
man,"  the  voice  repeated,  "It  is  a  man.  He  must  leani 
the  Law."  I  was  puzzled.  "Say  the  words,"  .said  the 
Ape  Man,  repeating  ;  and  the  figures  in  the  doorway  echoed 
this  with  a  threat  in  the  tone  of  their  voices.  I  realised  I 
had  to  repeat  this  idiotic  formula.  And  then  began  the 
insanest  ceremony.  The  voice  in  the  dark  began  intonating 
a  uiad  litany,  line  by  line,  and  I  and  the  rest  had  to  repeat 
it.  As  they  did  so,  they  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and 
beat  their  hands  upon  their  side,  and  I  followed  their 
example.  I  could  have  imagined  I  was  already  dead  and 
in  another  world.  The  dark  hut,  these  grotesque,  dim 
figures,  just  tiecked  here  and  there  by  a  glimmer  of  light, 
and  all  of  them  swaying  in  unison  and  chanting — 

"  Not  to  go  on  all  fours  ;  that  is  the  Law.  Are  we  not 
Men  ? " 

"  Not  to  suck  up  drink;  that  is  the  Law.  Are  we  not 
Men?" 

And  so  on. 

This  brief  quotation  may  perhaps  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  originality  of  the  theme,  and 
fascinating  gluom  of  the  book.  But,  to  balance  it, 
I  cannot  forbear  making  a  very  brief  quotation 
from  The.  Wheels  of  Chance,  as  the  method  and 
style  of  these  two  books  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

Speaking  of  the  principal  character  of  the  story, 

Mr.  Wells  writes  : — 

If  you  (presuming  you  are  of  the  sex  that  does  such 
things)  if  you  had  gone  into  the  Drapery  Emporium — 
which    is   really    only   magnificent   for   shop  —  of  Messrs. 

Antrobus  &  Co had  turned  to  tlie  right-hand  side, 

where  the  blocks  of  white  linen  aud  piles  of  blankets  rise 
up  to  the  rail  from  which  the  piuk  and  blue  prints  depend, 
you  might  have  been  served  by  the  central  figure  of  this 
story  that  is  now  beginning.  Ke  would  have  come  forward, 
bowing  and  swaying  ;  he  would  have  extended  two  hands, 
with  largish  knuckles  and  enormous  cub's,  over  the  counter, 
and  he  would  have  asked  you — protruding  a  pointed  chin 
and  without  the  slightest  anticipation  of  pleasure  in  his 
manner — what  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you. 
Under  certain  circumstances — as,  tor  instance,  hats,  baby- 


linen,  gloves,  silks,  lace  or  curtains  —  he  would  simply 
have  bowed  politely,  and,  witli  a  drooping  expression,  and 
making  a  kind  of  circular  sweep,  invitetl  you  to  "  step  this 
way,"  and  so  led  you  beyond  his  ken.  But  under  other 
and  happier  conditions  —  huckaback,  blankets,  dimity, 
cretonne,  linen,  calico,  are  cases  in  point — he  would  luave 
requested  you  to  take  a  seat.  .  .  .  Now,  if  you  had 
noticed  anytlnng  about  him,  it  would  have  been  chiefly  to 
notice  how  little  he  was  noticeable.  He  wore  the  black 
morning  coat,  the  black  tie,  and  the  speckkd  grey  nether 
parts  (descending  into  shadow  an<l  mystery  below  the 
counter)  of  his  craft.  .  .  .  His  remarks,  you  would  observe, 
were  entirely  what  people  used  to  call  cliche  —  formula 
not  organic  to  the  occasion,  but  stereotyped  ages  ago,  aud 
learnt  yearssince  by  Iieart.  "  This,  madam,"  he  would  say, 
"is  selling  very  well."  "  We  are  doing  a  very  good  article  at 
four-three  a  yard."  "We  could  show  you  something  better, 
of  course  !"  "  No  trouble,  madam,  1  assure  you  !"  Such 
were  the  simple  counters  of  his  intercourse,  and  so,  I  say, 
he  would  have  presented  himself  to  your  superficial  observa- 
tion. He  would  have  dauced  about  behind  the  counter, 
have  neatly  refolded  the  goods  he  had  shown  you,  have 
put  on  one  side  those  you  selected,  extracted  a  little  book 
with  a  carbon  leaf  and  a  tinfoil  sheet  from  a  fixture,  made 
you  out  a  little  bill  in  that  large,  weak,  flourishing  hand 
peculiar  to  drapers,  and  have  bawled  "  Sayue  !  " 

Such  is  the  hero  of  TTie  TVhecls  of  Chance,  yet  such 
is  the  consummate  art  of  the  book  that,  though  he 
meets  with  an  adventure  on  the  road,  and  falls  in 
love  with  a  fair  maiden  of  a  "higher  walk  of  life" 
than  his  own,  he  is  always  himself,  and  though  he 
possesses  not  an  iota  of  anything  which  appertains 
to  the  hero  of  fiction,  he  yet  succeeds  in  retaining 
our  interested,  nay,  excited  attention.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  assuming  that  the  reader  has  not 
read  the  book.  If  he  has,  then  no  further  words 
of  mine  are  needed  ;  if  he  has  not,  his  only  plan  is 
to  procure  a  copy  of  it  at  once. 

It  is  of  these  two  books,  as  well  as  of  the  author 
himself,  that  I  am  thinking,  as  I  spin  on  my  way 
homewards,  and  yet  neither  of  them  are  quite  of 
The  Time  Machine  type  which  the  public  is  be- 
ginning to  expect  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Wells  is  yet 
but  a  young  man  of  thirty,  and  his  first  book  was 
written  two  years  ago.  Only  time  can  show  if  I 
am  sanguine  in  surmising  that  Mr.  Wells  will 
enjoy  tlie  popularity  of  Jules  Verne  ;  but,  as  I  speed 
onward,  I  catch  sight  of  the  lights  of  west  London, 
and  the  busy  hum  and  roar  of  the  traffic,  and, 
perhaps,  thoughts  of  hard  work  on  the  morrow 
serve  to  temporarily  efface  my  more  immediate 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  this  brilliantly  clever 
and,  withal,  truly  lovable  man. 

Arthur  H.  Lawrence. 


77i«  Hume  Messenger  for  August  contains  a  paper 
on  "  Holidays,"  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  ;  a  splendidly 
illustrated  article  on  "  Picturesque  Jersey "  ;  a 
portrait  and  sketch  of  Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  the 
African  explorer ;  a  romantic  Cornish  stoiy,  by 
Joseph  Hocking  ;  and  other  contributions  by  Rev. 
H.  T.  Smart,  Mrs.  Esler,  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt,  etc. 
This  popular  penny  monthly  is  illustrated  by  the 
best  artists,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Editor  of  The 
Young  Man. 

The  Youmj  IFoman  will  prove  a  very  lively  com- 
panion for  the  holidays  ;  for  the  August  nuuiber  is 


full  of  bright,  attractive  reading.  There  are  three 
delightful  stories  by  L.  T.  Meade,  Kathariue  S. 
Macquoid,  and  Ada  S.  Timbrell  ;  articles  on  "  The 
Dangers  of  the  Hot  Weather,"  "  The  Factory  Girls 
of  Lancashire,"  and  "A  Holiday  at  Land's  End" 
(illustrated)  ;  an  Illustrated  Interview  with  Mrs. 
Flora  Annie  Steel,  the  author  of  On  the  Face  of  the 
IVaters  ;  a  "  Letter  to  the  Girl  who  boasts  of  her 
Conquests"  ;  a  charming  collection  of  pictures  from 
photos  taken  by  the  readei's  of  the  magazine  ;  and 
other  contributions  by  Mrs.  Esler,  W.  J.  Dawson, 
etc.     (Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  Sd.) 
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THE    DEGENERATION    OF    JONES. 


By  R.  ANDOM, 
Author  nf  "  IVe  Three  and  Troddles"  etc. 


"  We  are  very  sorry,  Mr.  Jones  ;  but  really  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  give  you  any  more. 
As  it  is,  fifty  shillings  is  a  high  salary  for  such  a 
young  man  as  yourself  to  be  getting." 

"  I  have  been  here  fifteen  years,  sir,  and  I  started 
at  seven-and-six,"  interposed  he  who  answered  to 
the  name  of  Jones. 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Jones  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  sorry,  very  sorry  ;  but,  frankly,  we  cannot 
afford  to  give 
you  more  —  at 
least  in  the 
present  state  of 
affairs." 

Mr.  Charles 
Scrooby,  of  the 
firm  of  Scrooby 
&  Co.,  publishers 
and  printers, 
generally  made 
a  point  of  being 
sorry  when  he 
had  a  refusal  to 
give  to  any 
petition.  It  was 
a  mere  figure  of 
speech — at  least, 
he  never  looked 
sorry,  but  j  ust 
fat  and  com- 
placent and 
benign,  as  a  man 
with  three  thou- 
sand a  year  and 
a  sound  and  pro- 
sperous business 
ought  to  look. 

Jones,  his 
chief  clerk,  on 
the  contrary,  looked  remarkably  sorry,  and  not  a 
little  savage.  He  had  come  into  the  firm  a  mere 
lad,  when  it  was  a  much  more  humble  concern,  and 
he  had  watched  it  grow,  and  helped  it  to  grow, 
and  done  his  level  best  to  forward  his  employer's 
interests. 

In  this  he  wasn't  entirely  unselfish.  Five  years 
previous  to  the  event  I  am  about  to  relate,  Jones, 
on  two  pounds  a  week  and  what  he  took  to  be  a 
promising  outlook  for  the  future,  essayed  matri- 
mony. He  had  worked  his  way  up  from  a  position 
as  "junior  clerk" — Jones  was  a  simple,  unaffected 
fellow,  and  he  called  it  "  office-boy " — to  that  of 
chief  clerk  ;  from  seven-and-six  weekly  to  ten  pounds 


and  odd  monthly.  Little  Minnie  Fellows,  the 
orphan  of  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  herself  a  typist  in 
an  office  in  Chancery  Lane,  had  no  particularly 
exalted  ideas  concerning  position.  She  was  very 
lonely,  and  frequently  wretched,  and  when  Jones 
assiduously  followed  up  a  chance  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  finally  asked  her  to  marry  him,  she 
accepted  gladly  and  gratefully. 

Two  pounds  weekly  seemed  a  stu]iendous  sum  to 

the  young  couple 
at  the  outset. 
They  had  a 
modest  little 
liouse  in  a  ter- 
race at  Leyton. 
It  is  true  that 
it  was  a  trifle 
contracted,  not 
to  .say  stuffy  ; 
Irut  then,  as 
Jones  said,  it 
was  so  snug,  and 
besides,  it  in- 
volved only  a 
total  outlay  of 
twenty-six 
pounds  a  year. 

Jones  had 
been  a  careful 
man,  and  he  was 
aljle  to  start 
fairly.  With 
the  arrival  of  a 
very  little  Jones, 
bringing  the 
inevitable  ex- 
penses in  his 
train,  the  doting 
father  found  his 
circumstances  somewhat  narrowed  ;  but  he  aban- 
doned his  season-ticket  and  took  to  walking  into 
Stratford,  being  thereby  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
cheap  workmen's  tickets,  and  by  dint  of  sundry 
other  small  economies  he  managed  to  get  along 
fairly  well. 

And  in  the  meantime  he  heartily  and 
conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  business,  work- 
ing consistently  from  nine  in  the  morning  until 
six  at  night,  in  the  certain  hope  and  expectancy  of 
encouraging  a  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  his 
employer — for  the  "Co."  was  a  myth. 

As  time  went  on,  five  shillings  and  then  an 
additional  five  were  added  to  his  weekly  stipend, 
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and  two  more  "hostages  to  fortune"  came  to  till 
the  little  home  in  the  suburbs.  The  last  increase 
had  been  made — in  the  salary,  I  mean — two  years 
ago,  and  Jones  waited  patiently  and  worked 
diligently,  and  hoped,  Micawber-like,  lor  more. 

It  astonished  him  to  find — when  one  has  to 
maintain  a  certain  outward  appearance  of  respect - 
ubility — what  a  very  little  way  fifty  shillings  will 
■jf>.  Even  Mr.  Charles  Scrooby  complained  at 
times  of  the  increasing  difticulty  of  life  on  a  mere 
three  thousand  yearly,  and  Jones  hail  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  sympathised  with  his  employer.  His 
sympathy  did  not  lead  him  to  follow  the  other's 
lead  and  discharge  his  small  servant  at  home,  who 
was  really  needed  to  help  Mrs.  Jones  with  the 
children  and  the  house  ;  whereas,  on  two  special 
occasions,  when  Mr.  Scrooby  had  approached  Jones, 
confidentially,  in  the  matter  of  the  scarcity  of  cash, 
he  had  done  it  with  a  practical  purpose,  the  upshot 
of  which  resulted  in  an  old  retainer  and  a  junior 
clerk  being  sent  adrift,  to  the  saving  of  nearly  the 
amount  of  Jones's  salary,  and  their  duties  being 
distributed  evenly  between  the  head  clerk  and  his 
colleagues. 

As  time  moved  on  and  no  sign  for  him  shone  in 
the  heavens,  Jones  gradually  reversed  the  order  of 
his  procedure — he  worked  patiently  and  waited 
diligently  ;  and  at  last,  pressed  by  a  doctor's  bill,  a 
request  for  something  on  account  from  his  tailor,  and 
an  indistinct  notion  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
five  years  he  had  occupied  it  the  rent  of  his  modest 
dwelling-place  was  likely  to  have  to  go  by  default, 
he  wound  himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  nervous  deter- 
mination and  sought  out  his  employer,  with  the 
result  above  recorded. 

Poor  Jones  retired  hastily  to  his  desk  to  prevent 
his  condition  being  noticed  by  his  sympathising 
colleagues.  He  had  had  a  "facer,"  and  just  at 
present  he  couldn't  quite  rise  to  it.  He  had 
embarked  in  an  honourable  calling  in  a  prosperous 
house  and  had  worked  diligently,  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  had  come  to  a  finality — a  finality 
represented  by  fifty  shillings  weekly,  a  hard, 
pinched  and  narrow  existence  for  a  brief  span  of 
years,  and  then — 

Jones's  sympathy  with  his  employer,  or  with 
anyone  else  for  that  matter,  dwindled  to  vanishing 
point  as  he  fought  out  the  problem  by  himself  in 
the  partitioned  and  secluded  corner  that  guarded 
the  entrance  to  Mr.  Scrooby's  private  room,  and  was 
the  goal  of  every  ambitious  youth  from  the  ottice- 
boy  downwards  who  entered  the  service  of  Scrooby 
&  Co.  He  wanted  all  the  sympathy  he  could  work 
up  for  his  own  use  and  satisfaction  ;  but  I  am 
l>ound  to  say  that  it  did  not  carry  him  very  far. 
Perhaps  it  was  lacking  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Resentment  was  much  more  plentiful,  and  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  in  all  his  life,  Jones  became 
moody  and  reserved.  He  shut  himself  up  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  indulged  in  black  and  bitter 


reflections  that  began  and  ended,  with  wild  ami 
morbid  flights  of  imagination  in  between,  with  the 
limitations  that  were  spelt  by  fifty  shillings  weekly. 

Mr.  Scrooby  himself  noticed  the  change  in  his 
old  servant  at  last,  and  sought  to  cheer  him  by 
kindly  inquiries  concerning  his  health,  the  state 
of  the  business,  and  aff'airs  at  home,  to  all  of  which 
Jones  gave  brief  replies  and  returned  no  answering 
smile. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  man  at  length,  damped  by  his  obvious 
failure  to  draw  his  servant  to  a  cheerful  contempla- 
tion of  what  Sir  John  Lubbock  terms  the  "pleasures 
of  life":  "about  that  little  matter  you  mentioned 
to  me  the  other  day  !  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  Jones,  with  a  dawning 
gleam  of  interest  in  his  eyes.  Was  it  possible  that 
he  had  been  misunderstanding  Mr.  Scrooby  all  the 
while,  and  doing  him  a  grievous  wrong  '\ 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  be  rather  extravagant — 
cigars,  and  theatres,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know  :  a  married  man  like  yourself  should  curtail 
his  expenditure.  A  family  is  a  serious  responsi- 
bility ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  young  men  do  not 
realise  this  sufficiently,  and  of  course  if  you  try  to 
do  as  yoti  did  in  your  single  state  any  income  is 
bound  to  prove  insufficient." 

Jones  thought  of  his  stubby  little  brier  in  his 
overcoat  pocket,  the  use  of  which  was  strictly 
regulated,  and  his  eye  wandered  ott'  to  a  magnificent 
oil  painting  that  Mr.  Scrooby  had  picked  up  cheap 
at  an  auction  a  few  days  before  for  a  mere  song,  a 
bare  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Mr.  Scrooby  had  a 
very  pretty  taste  in  oil  paintings  !  But  he  only 
sighed  and  said,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  went  back  to  his 
work. 

He  wasn't  very  much  comforted  by  his  employer's 
exhortations ;  but  they  remained  with  him  all  the 
same,  and  he  pondered  on  them  during  the  after- 
noon, and  occasionally  did  hasty  sums  on  his 
blotting-pad. 

AVhen  he  got  home  that  night  he  was  almost 
cheerful.  With  Minnie  and  the  children  he  was 
always  kind  and  considerate.  He  remembered 
sadly  enough  that  his  trouble  was  their  trouble — 
more  theirs  than  his,  in  fact  ;  for  with  no  ties  to 
bind  him  he  knew  instinctively  that  he  would  also 
have  something  to  say  about  that  finality  even  if  it 
led  to  a  change  of  berth  and  a  pound  a  week.  Jones 
was  of  a  fighting  nature,  and  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  it  was  very  seldom  that  he  kicked,  when  he 
did  kick  he  did  so  to  a  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Scrooby  revived  the  subject  of  my  salary 
to-day,  Minnie,"  he  remarked  casually. 

"  Oh,  Fred,  I  am  so  glad,"  was  the  pleased 
response,  Minnie's  face  radiating  under  a  sudden 
and  most  joyful  expectancy.  "  Is  he  going  to  give 
you  the  rise  ?  " 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Jones,  with  a  short 
laugh.     "  He  advi-sed   me  to  curtail  expenses.     He 
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was  too  much  concerned  with  another  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds'  worth  of  paint  and  canvas  to  go  into 
details,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  cigars  and 
theatres  are  a  needless  extravagance." 

"  Theatres  and  cigars  1 "  ejaculated  Minnie 
indignantly.  "  Why,  we  haven't  been  to  a  concert, 
let  alone  a  theatre,  since  little  Freddie  was  born. 
And  as  for  cigars,  I  don't  believe  you  have  ever 
smoked  a  cigar  in  all  your  life — certainly  not  since 
I  have  known  you." 

"  Well,  Min,  you  see  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  a  year  is  an  awful  lot  of  money  for  one 
fellow  to  draw  out  of  a  concern  that  can  only  yield 
three  thousand  a  year  to  its  proprietor  and  keep 
going." 

Minnie  started  to  cry.  Her  disappointment  had 
been  very  keen,  and  besides,  the  subject  had  become 
wearing.  When  Jones  stormed  and  raved,  or 
brooded  in  dismal  silence,  she  was  brave,  determined, 
and  hopeful  in  her  attitude.  It's  a  way  wives 
have,  and  not  the  least  pleasant  of  their  virtues. 
But  when  her  husband  became  cvnically  jocular, 
and  seemed  rather  amused  at  their  difficulties,  she 
broke  down  entirely. 

Jones  comforted  his  wife  in  a  speedy  and 
effectual  manner  ;  but  he  persisted  in  harping  on 
the  subject  of  economy,  and  once  or  twice  a  grim 
chuckle  escaped  him. 

"Let's  see  in  what  matter  we  can  curtail,  old 
girl,"  said  he.  "  We  won't  saj'  anything  about  the 
butler  or  coachman,  or  the  horse  and  trap,  or  the 
old  masters — they  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
Kow  " — drawing  an  old  envelope  out  of  his  pocket 
and  proceeding  to  mark  figures  on  the  back  of  it 
with  the  stub  of  a  pencil — "  there's  rent,  twentv- 
six  ;  travelling,  seven  ;  Kate,  seven ;  household 
expenses,  seventy  ;  my  dinners  in  the  City,  thirteen, 
— I  am  afraid  I  am  an  extravagant  beggar, — which 
makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pounds.  Most  of  these  things  seem  necessary,  too  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  got  a  grand  balance  of  seven 
pounds  per  annum. to  practise  economy  with,  unless 
we  should  want  to  dress  on  it.  I  suppose  we  must 
dress  ? " 

Jones  flung  his  calculations  and  the  pencil  in  the 
fire,  and  again  fell  to  brooding. 

"  Could  we  not  give  up  the  house  and  move 
nearer  in,  Fred  ? "  suggested  his  wife. 

"  Whitechapel  or  the  Blackfriars  Road  !  Two 
rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  about  five  shillings 
weekly,  and  no  railway  fare,"  retorted  her  husband. 
"  Yes,  that  would  be  curtailing  our  expenses ;  but 
I  don't  think  )-ou  know  what  it  would  mean,  and 
it  is  a  permanent  affair,  too  !  We'll  think  about 
it." 

Jones  did  think  about  it.  In  fact,  he  did  a  rare 
lot  of  thinking  incidental  to  the  subject  at  odd 
times ;  but  he  said  nothing  until  he  had  contrived 
another  inter\aew  with  his  employer. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  that  advice  you  gave 


me,  Mr.  Scrooby,"  said  he  stolidly.  "About  cur- 
tailing my  expenses,  you  know." 

"Ah!  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Mr. 
Scrooby  genially.  "  It  was  very  good  advice,  too, 
I  think  you  will  admit." 

"  It's  rather  difficult  to  follow,  certainly,  sir," 
rejoined  Jones;  "but  I  will  do  my  best.  I  pre- 
sume that  any  little  changes  I  may  have  to  make  in 
my  general  appearance  and  style  of  living  will  not 
be  resented  by  the  firm  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least,  Jones,  not  in  the  least," 
was  the  cheerful  retort. 

Jones  displayed  a  meek  and  becoming  gratitude, 
and  went  oft'  to  his  duties  without  saying  more  on 
the  subject ;  but  when  he  got  home  that  night  he 
gave  Minnie  a  rough  idea  of  how  he  intended  to 
follow  out  his  employers  counsel. 

"  You  see,  it's  like  this,  Min,"  he  explained.  "The 
average  mechanic,  when  he  can  find  work,  is  just  as 
well  off  as  we  are.  He  can  make  fifty  shillings  a  week 
at  his  craft,  and  he  finds  it  ample  for  his  purposes, 
simply  because  he  hasn't  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Now  why  should  I,  with  only  the  same  income, 
not  do  as  he  does  ?  Why  not,  at  least,  secure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  leave  the  ajjpearances  along 
with  the  old  masters  to  the  Scroobys  of  society  ? 
In  short,  I  am  going  to  become  a  degenerate,  Min. 
I  am  going  to  climb  back  to  the  example  of  ray 
grandfather's  father,  who  made  horseshoes.  I'm 
not  going  to  pinch  and  scrape  to  try  to  do  what  is 
manifestly  impossible  any  longer ;  and  if  Scrooby 
doesn't  like  it,  Scrooby  can  do  the  other  thing." 

The  very  next  day  Jones  started  to  slip  by  easy 
stages  into  the  change  that  he  contemplated  making. 
He  turned  up  at  the  office  in  an  old  and  somewhat 
seedy-looking  suit.  This  was  only  a  beginning,  and 
it  was  hardly  observed  by  his  spruce  companions, 
and  not  at  all  by  Mr.  Scrooby.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  change  was  too  marked  for  anyone 
not  entirely  blind  to  overlook. 

When  his  season-ticket  expired,  Jones  reverted 
to  the  workmen's  trains  again,  and  by  walking  to 
and  from  Stratford  got  up  and  down  at  a  total  cost 
of  fourpence  per  diem.  It  is  generally  a  dirtv,  and 
it  is  always  an  unpleasant  walk  ;  but  he  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  he  gave  no  heed  to  the 
physical  discomforts,  especially  when  the  two 
pounds  he  had  put  by  for  the  renewal  of  his  ticket 
sufficed  to  satisfy  his  tailor  and  to  relieve  him  of 
the  shadow  of  the  great  fear — that  of  creating 
claims  that  cannot  be  met — that  for  ever  oppresses 
struggling  manhood  in  Jones's  station  in  life. 

Jones  took  rather  a  vicious  delight  in  making 
his  degeneration  as  thorough  and  as  marked  as 
possible.  He  discarded  his  immaculate  starched 
shirts  and  collars  in  favour  of  dark  -  coloured 
flannels  and  a  choker,  diligently  studying  the 
appearance  of  his  IVllow-travellers  on  the  morning 
trains  in  order  to  discover  ideas.  As  a  tall  hat  was 
ob%'iously  not  in  keeping  with  this  get-up,  and  was 
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expensive  when  it  came  to  renewal,  he  relinquished 
Ms  well-brushed  head-gear,  and  picked  up  nine- 
penny  worth  of  cloth  and  braid  on  a  Stratford  stall 
that  was  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
his  wardrobe.  It  was  out  of  style,  and  would  have 
been  sneered  at  by  any  self-respecting  bricklayer. 
This  class  have  their  fashions,  the  same  as  the 
wealthier  sections  of  society  ;  but  Jones  didn't 
know  this,  and  he  was  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the 
difference  that  it  made  to  his  pocket  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  any  other  considerations. 

Jones's  col- 
leagues at  the 
office  viewed 
these  alterations 
with  feelings  of 
dismayed  mirth. 
Mr.  Scrooby  was 
away  for  a  brief 
holiday  on  the 
Continent,  and 
only  the  staff 
were  left  to  con- 
template the 
lovely  spectacle 
of  their  chief 
sitting  in  the 
place  of  author- 
ity clothed  in  a 
passing  likeness 
to  a  jobliing 
plumber. 

It  can  hardly 
be  said  that 
Jones  enjoyed 
the  change  ;  but 
he  was  aston- 
ished to  find 
how  thoroughly 
it  seemed  to 
meet  his  ex- 
pectations in  the 
matter  of 
economy,  even 
in  the  short  time 
that  he  had  been 
able   to  give    it 

a  test.  Gloves  and  umbrellas  being  superfluous,  a 
capital  saving  was  effected  in  these  items  ;  but  his 
master-stroke  was  delivered  when  he  decided  to  give 
up  his  luncheons  at  the  neighbouring  restaurant, 
which  he  had  attended  without  fail  for  nearly  ten 
years.  This  was  a  serious  item  in  the  weekly 
expenditure ;  for  curb  his  appetite  as  he  would, 
an  average  of  one  and  threepence  daily  was  the 
lowest  he  could  contrive  to  manage  on. 

Instead  of  going  out  as  usual,  Jones  provided 
himself  with  a  couple  of  red  cotton  handkerchiefs 
and  brought  his  meal  to  town  with  him,  swinging 
it  along  in  careless  ostentation,  and  eating  it  with 


the  accompaniment  of  a  newspaper  at  liis  desk  in 
the  office. 

On  one  eventful  day,  just  as  he  had  settled  him- 
self down  for  this  purpose,  and  had  propped  up  the 
paper,  and  had  unfastened  the  handkerchief  that 
contained  the  lunch,  which  Minnie  at  home  never 
failed  to  protest  against  preparing,  Mr.  Scrooby 
came  back. 

He  gasped — as  well  he  might — when  the  appari- 
tion sitting  so  unconcernedly  in  the  place  of  his 
head  clerk  rose  and  came  forward  to  greet  him.     A 

second  and  a 
third  searcldng 
look  were 
needed  to  assure 
the  staggered 
gentleman  that 
his  senses  were 
not  failing  him. 
"  Why  —  Mr. 
Jones,"  he  stam- 
mered, "what- 
ever have  you 
been  doing  ? " 

"Curtailing 
my  expenses, 
sir,''    replied 


Jones 

fullv. 
Mr. 
said. 
Then 


cheer- 


HE    GASPED    WHEN    THE    APPARITION    CAME    FORWARD   TO    GI'.EET    HIM 


Scrooby 
"Oh!" 
le  went 
and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  private 
room.  He  liked 
Jones,  and  Jones 
was  very,  very 
u.sef  ul  to  him  ; 
but  he  wanted 
to  do  some 
thinking. 
Economy  —  for 
other  people,  of 
course — is  a  very 
good  thing  in- 
deed, and  Mr. 
Scrooby  had 
been  perfectly  sincere  in  recommending  it  to  his 
assistant's  notice  ;  but  he  rather  wished  that  he 
hadn't  done  it,  or  at  least  that  his  head  clerk  had 
not  possessed  such  astounding  ideas  concerning  it. 
If  it  had  been  a  taste  for  old  china  or  pictures  or 
Ijric-k-brac  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  need  for 
economy,  Mr.  Scrooby  could  have  understood  and 
appreciated  the  action  ;  but  to  give  up  one's  tall  hat, 
one's  white  shirts  and  collars — the  garb  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  short — was  beyond  his  ideas.  It  irritated 
him.  It  didn't  seem  decent,  and  he  was  sure  it  was 
not  respectable.  The  house  of  Scrooby  &  Co.  was 
an  ancient  and  honourable  house,  and  this  radical 
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importation  'would,  lie  felt  sure,  give  the  enemy 
occasion  to  blaspheme.  And  among  his  rivals  and 
husiness  connections  the  enemy  would  not  be  found 
wanting  to  take  full  advantage  of  such  an  unusually 
good  opportunity. 

Mr.  Scrooby  pondered  so  long  on  the  matter  tliat 
he  had  a  splendid  chance  of  viewing  the  havoc  that 
these  new  ideas  had  worked  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  his  erstwhile  sober  and  eminently  respectable 
head  clerk.  He  saw  Mr.  Jones  dress  and  leave  the 
office,  and  he  groaned  dismally  at  what  he  saw. 
Jones  in  full  array  was  even  worse  than  he  had 
expected,  and  an  infusion  of  irritation  began  to 
make  its  way  into  Mr.  Scrooby's  views  concerning 
Jones's  idea  of  curtailing  e.xpenses. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Scrooby  called  Jones  into  his 
private  room  and  frankly  renK.instrated  witli  him. 
He  pointed  out  the  claims  that  such  a  position  as 
Jones  held  imposed  upon  the  holder  ;  but  Jones 
mildl}',  Ijut  with  equal  firmness,  advanced  the  claims 
of  his  wife  and  family.  He  demonstrated  the  utter 
futility  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  appearances  on 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  and 
before  such  practical  arguments  as  he  put  forward 
Mr.  Scrooby  was  silenced. 

"Well,  Mr.  Jones,"  he  .said  at  length,  "T  will 
think  the  matter  over  ;  but  you  must  see  that  the 
garb  of  a  bricklayer's  labourer  is  not  compatible 
with  your  position  in  the  office.  Why  do  you  not 
try  and  find  some  means  of  supplementing  j'our 
income  if  it  is  so  insufficient  ?  Your  time  is  only 
engaged  with  us  from  nine  till  six.  Surely  you 
could  turn  your  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons  " 
— Jones  thought  he  was  going  to  add  "  and  Sun- 
day"— "to  some  profitable  account  if  you  looked 
about  you." 

Jones  gratefully  promised  to  see  what  he  could 
do,  and  three  days  later  Mr.  Scrooby  received  a 
fresh  shock.  Jones  was  running  a  baked-chestnut 
can  on  Ludgate  Hill  ! 

One  of  Mr.  Scrooby's  best  clients — a  man  who 
had  the  placing  of  the  printing  contract  for  some 
large  institution,  and  invariably  placed  it  with 
Scrooby  &  Co. — good-humouredly  took  him  to  task 
on  the  subject. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Jones,  Scrooby  ? "  he 
inquired.  "  They  tell  me  that  he  has  set  up  as  a 
roast-potato  merchant  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  is  the  talk  of  the  trade,  and  if  I  were  you 
I  would  put  a  stop  to  it.  A  man  in  his  position  at 
least  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  very  well  on  what 
he  gets.  If  it  were  some  poor  brute  with  a  fannly 
and  three  pounds  a  week  to  do  everything  with, 
I  shouldn't  blame  him  in  the  least.  Why,  he's 
lieen  here  getting  on  for  twenty  years,  hasn't 
he?" 

"Only  fifteen,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Scrooby,  biting 
his  lips  with  vexation. 

"  Fifteen,  eh  ?  Well,  that's  a  fairly  long  service. 
At  the  least  you  must  be  giving  him  three  hundred 


a  year,  and  he  ought  to  have  enough  self-respect  to 
manage  to  live  to  pattern  on  that,  even  if  the  shoe 
does  pinch  occasionally.  Well,  I  should  put  my 
foot  down  on  it ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  no  business  of 
mine." 

The  effects  of  Mr.  Leverton's  casual  comments 
might  have  resulted  seriously  for  Jones.  Scroobv, 
irritated  by  what  had  been  said,  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  head  clerk  during  the  afternoon,  and 
attempted  to  coerce  Jones  into  abandoning  his 
project.  The  latter  was  just  as  firm,  and  he  was 
not  irritated  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  complacently 
good  -  humoured,  and  he  took  his  stand  on  the 
broad  grounds  of  utility,  not  to  say  necessity,  and 
reminded  his  employer  that  he  was  only  doing 
what  he  himself  had  suggested. 

"Your  predecessor  did  your  work  for  three 
years  on  the  same  salary,  and  maintained  a  credit- 
able appearance,"  argued  Jlr.  Scrooby.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  reference,  and  he  could  have  bitten  his 
tongue  out  the  moment  after  for  having  made  it. 
But  it  was  too  late  ! 

"  And  he  is  now  doing  time,  I  believe,  for 
embezzling  something  like  two  thousand  pounds 
from  the  firm,"  said  Jones  maliciously. 

"Well,  I  can't  have  it,  Mr.Jone.s,  and  that  is 
final,"  interposed  Mr.  Scrooby  hastily.  "  Your 
appearance  here  is  utterly  discreditable  to  the  firm, 
and  this  last  freak  is  one  that  no  house  in  the 
City  would  sanction." 

Jones  left  the  august  presence  outwardly  calm, 
but  in  reality  dispirited  and  angry.  He  had  got 
accustomed  to  the  change  he  had  made.  Use  is 
everything  ;  and,  having  conquered  the  habit  of 
respectability  in  dress,  he  was  free  of  all  discomfort 
and  care  for  the  future.  Of  course  it  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  wear  white  shirts  and  tall  hats,  and  to 
take  his  place  at  a  decent  restaurant  when  luncheon- 
time  came  ;  but  when  the  sacrifice  of  these  purely 
personal  considerations  allowed  of  an  honest  pay- 
ment of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  the  moment 
it  became  due,  with  an  occasional  pretty  dress  for 
Minnie,  good  schooling  for  the  youngsters,  and  a 
little  surplus  in  the  Post  Office  laid  up  for  possible 
emergencies,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  his 
part.  And  he  didn't  quite  see  why  he  .should  be 
driven  liack  to  the  pinching  and  scraping  and  sordid 
subterfuges  to  evade  paying  tailors  and  landlords 
their  just  due  to  bolster  up  someone  else's  respect- 
ability. 

Might  is  as  much  right  now  as  it  ever  was,  how- 
ever, and  in  all  probability  Jones  would  have  had 
to  relinquish  the  stall  and  his  drastic  notions  of 
economy  had  he  not  chanced  to  encounter  Mr. 
Leverton  in  the  City  the  following  morning.  He 
was  attired  as  usual,  and  he  bore  his  lunch  osten- 
tatiously wrapped  in  the  red  cotton  handkerchief, 
also  as  usual ;  but  there  was  no  pride  in  Mr. 
Leverton's  composition,  and  being  a  man  of  some 
humour,  with  a  taste  for  a  joke, — as  he   imagined 
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thi8  freak  of  Jones's  to  be,  albeit  an  obscure  one, — he 
stopped  liini  for  a  brief  conversation. 

"  What's  this  I   }iear,  Jones  ? "  said  he   geniallj-. 
"Trving  to  dodge  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  or  turned 
practical  Socialist  —  all  men  equal,  with  a  jobbing 
bricklayer     for     the 
standard,    and    that 
sort  of  thing  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,  sir," 
quoth  Jones,  who 
was  a  plain  and 
straightforward  fel- 
low, and  devoid,  as 
may  be  imagined,  of 
afl'ectation.  "  I  have 
taken  to  this  style  of 
living  because  I  can't 
attbrd  a  better." 

Mr.  Leverton's 
smile  faded  out  as 
he  began  to  see 
something  beyond 
the  surface  aspect 
of  the  case ;  and 
Jones,  touched  by 
this  sign  of  kindly 
interest  in  his  affairs, 
and  worried  and 
despondent  by  his 
employer's  decision, 
went  into  details, 
and  soon  gave  his 
astute  listener  an 
insight  into  the 
situation  as  it  really 
e.\isted. 

"  Ah,  is  that  so  ? " 
was   Mr.   Leverton's 
thoughtful   comment, 
stand  and  admire  you, 


'what's    this    I    HEAK,    JONES?' 


"Well,  just  allow  me  to 
Jones.  It  won't  take  long  ; 
and  when  I  have  done  you  can  go  and  tell  Mr. 
Scrooby  that,  when  you  leave,  our  connection  leaves 
with   you.     With  that  at  your  back,  I    fancy  you 


won't  have  much  ditticulty  in  getting  another 
berth.  There,  that's  all.  Don't  be  too  objectionably 
grateful." 

Jones  went  straight  to  Mr.  Scrooby's  room  when 
that     gentleman    arrived,     and     what     transpired 

at  the  interview  I 
don't  really  know. 
The  head  clerk  was 
a  strong  man,  and 
he  was  armed  for 
the  fray,  which 
made  all  the  differ- 
ence ;  but  he  used 
his  strength  with 
moderation  and 
modesty,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  Mr. 
Scrooby,  if  he  was 
discomfited,  was 
never  revealed. 

What  I  do  know 
is  that,  in  the 
privacy  of  the  little 
house  at  Leyton  that 
night,  Jones  had  a 
holocaust,  in  which 
a  suspicious-looking 
cloth  cap,  dingy- 
coloured  shirts,  and 
sundry  red  handker- 
chiefs were  joyfully 
sacrificed  to  the 
Manies  by  the  de- 
lighted Minnie, 
while  a  beam  of 
satisfaction  played 
on  Jones's  face. 
And  out  in  the 
back  garden  for  many  a  day  to  come,  Jones's 
young  hopeful,  assisted  by  the  children  from 
next  door  but  one,  played  at  selling  roast 
chestnuts  with  a  real  can  presented  to  them  by 
"daddv." 


We  wish  to  call  sjjecial  attention  to  a  series  of 
very  useful  and  attractive  books  now  being  issued 
by  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  &  Son, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Empire."  The 
first  book  is  The  Rise  of  the  Empire,  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  and  it  gives  in  a  deeply  interesting  style  the 
romantic  story  of  the  world-wide  extension  of  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon  race.  Every  young  man  should 
spend  eigbteenpence  on  this  admirable  little 
book. 

An  eminent  physician  says  that  if  he  were  limited 
to  liut  one  remedy  for  chronic  diseases  he  would 
select  hot  water.  The  body,  he  claims,  needs  an 
internal  as  well  as  an  external  bath,  and  hot  water, 
judiciously  taken,  stimulates  the  liver  and  liquefies 


the  blood,  thus  lightening  the  work  of  the  heart  by 
making  it  easier  to  "  handle "  the  blood  than  when 
it  is  sluggish  and  congestive.  It  washes  out  the 
uric  acid  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  joints,  soothes 
shattered  nerves,  gives  calm  and  cheerfulness  to  the 
mind,  and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 

It  is  good  for  us  in  the  midst  of  lives  so  incon- 
sistent, so  dwarfed,  so  conventional  as  ours,  to  bear 
in  mind  how  much  greater  and  better  others  have 
been,  how  dauntlessly  good,  how  magnificently 
victorious  over  vice  and  sin.  Their  high  examples 
leach  us  how  we  may  rise  above  our  nothingness  ; 
how  little  we  are  when  we  live  the  selfish  life  of 
the  world  ;  how  great  we  may  be  if  we  live  as  the 
sons  of  God. — Dean  Farrar. 
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THE  "POTE." 


By  ARTHUR  MURSELL. 


When  the  claims  of  the  Laureate  were  in  abeyance, 
and  statesmen  were  at  fault  to  discern  the  anointed 
feet  at  which  the  mantle  of  the  Lord  of  Akhvorth 
had  descended,  it  is  remarkable  that  one  name 
never  so  much  as  came  into  recognition  amidst  the 
favourites  of  the  Muses  who  were  eligible.  And 
yet,  had  the  youth  of  Britain  been  fairly  canvassed, 
or  a  consensus  of  enthusiastic  opinion  been  sought 
by  an  impartial  visitation  of  the  schools  of  London, 
there  is  no  hazard  in  the  conjecture  that "  the  Pote  " 
would  have  been  chosen  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Now,  if  any  readers  of  The  Yodng  Man  in 
their  innocence  should  inquire  who  or  what  is  the 
Pote,  let  it  be  at  once  understood  that  a  slight 
transposition  of  consonant  and  vowel  in  the 
common  orthography  of  the  word  "  poet "  is  account- 
able for  the  word,  and  that  if  the  definite  article  be 
written  in  italics,  it  will  acquire  the  needed  em- 
phasis to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  "  tht  Poet "  on 
his  day  and  generation. 

And,  lest  any  such  secondary  names  as  Swinburne, 
or  Watson,  or  Buchanan,  or  "  Dagonet"  should  occur 
to  some  dilettante  poetaster,  let  all  such  frivolous 
mistake  be  at  once  dismissed.  You  will  hear  such 
commonplace  lines  as  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,"  etc.  ; 
or  "  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained "  ;  or 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  "  ;  or 

As  when  a  sp.ark  of  nitrous  powder  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazine  to  store, 

etc.  etc., — you  will  hear  these  lines  bandied  from  lip 
to  lip,  with  the  acknowledgment,  "  As  the  poet 
says."  The  poet  !  What  poet  ?  Shakespeare,  Pope, 
Milton  ?  pooh  !  You  may  dismiss  such  names  as 
"  the  poet "  ;  but  it  is  of  "  the  Pote  "  we  speak  ;  and 
his  songs  are  as  fit  "  some  magazine  to  store "  as 
anything  in  prosody  from  Homer  downwards. 

Who,  then,  is  the  Pote?  Don't  ask  his  name. 
Perhaps  he  has  no  name.  The  simple  letters  "  J.  C  " 
blush  modestly  beneath  his  burning  lines  :  letters 
which  scan  the  fame  of  the  Colonial  king,  and  of 
his  doughty  henchman,  landhird  of  three  acres  and 
the  added  cow. 

Without  prying  for  a  name,  let  us  watch  the  Pote 
on  his  Parnassus.  A  sunny  greensward  stretches 
out  before  us,  and  an  equator  of  twenty  thousand 
eager  eyes  are  gazing  at  some  humble  peasants 
winding  a  thread  of  rope  around  a  windlass,  and 
leaving  six  slender  stems  of  wood  exposed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring.  Presently  at  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  two  portly  figures  stride  towards  the  simple 
cynosure  of  the  twenty  thousand  eyes.  They  look 
like   men  ;  Imt   surely   they   must   be    more   than 


mortal  ;  for  two  human  beings  were  observed  tr> 
take  a  few  halting  strides  towards  the  same  goal, 
and,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guttural  jeers  of 
myriad  throats,  they  were  pounced  upon  by  liveried 
myrmidons  and  seen  no  more.  But  these  sons  of 
privilege  pace  leisurely  towards  the  centre,  clothing 
themselves  the  while  in  long  white  vestments,  and 
lie  down  beside  the  upright  wickets,  no  man  daring 
to  make  them  afraid  ;  and,  instead  of  three  acres 
and  a  cow,  we  seem  to  be  gazing  at  seven  acres  and 
two  .sheep. 

There  is  another  name  for  this  Parnassus;  for  as 
we  paid  our  twopence,  we  heard  it  designated  by 
the  charioteer,  "the  Hoval."  And  the  hallowed 
district  where  it  stretches  its  swaths  of  rolled  and 
shaven  turf  is  known  as  Kennington.  In  Cockney 
geography  it  passes  by  this  name  ;  but  by  the  gods 
it  is  cherished  as  the  Elysian  Fields  ;  which  are 
supposed  to  lie  within  the  dominion  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall ! 

The  moment  of  suspense  is  soon  past ;  for  at  its 
sternest  tension  out  steps  the  "  Pote,"  and  thus 
addresses  the  Pavilion  :  "  Gennelm'n,  before  the 
game  commences,  I  would  like  to  offer  you  a  few 
rhjines  on  the  great  innings  of  our  Champion  at 
Brighton,  the  batting  of  the  Indian  Prince  ;  and 
Tom  Richardson's  great  feat  in  taking  four  wickets 
in  two  overs  ;  and  Mold's  achievement  of  breaking 
three  heads  and  one  nose  at  Old  Trafford.  I  want 
to  serve  you  before  I  go  amongst  the  masses ;  and 
vou  can  have  the  whole  for  one  penny."  One 
penny  ?  We  refuse  to  believe  our  ears.  One  penny 
for  such  an  epic  !  The  pennies  flow  freely,  till  the 
copper-laden  Pote  skims  blithely  in  the  direction 
of  "  the  masses,"  holding  his  pocket  lest  it  burst  with 
treasure,  and  leaving  us  in  pleasing  uncertainty  by 
what  name  he  designates  ns  before  his  new  con- 
stituency. We  watch  his  active  form  as  he  sows 
poesy  among  "  the  masses "  ;  and  every  now  and 
then  a  roar  will  rise  from  some  hilarious  group 
which  indicates  a  sally  from  the  Pote,  which  we, 
who  "know  him  well,"  far  better  than  grim  Handet 
knew  the  lively  Yorick,  are  sure  is  pure  and  inno- 
cent as  well  as  bright  and  witty.  For  our  Pote 
is  a  moralist  in  his  way,  as  you  will  see  if  you  will 
beguile  the  moments  till  the  captain  of  the  attacking 
side  leads  out  his  men  into  the  field,  by  scanning  a 
few  of  the  dactyls  of  his  muse.  Here  is  a  reverie 
of  winter,  when  the  bard  of  bat  and  ball,  like 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  is  pacing  the  field  of  glory 
in  the  days  of  peace.  If  Israel's  songs  were  silent 
when  they  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  it 
is  "the  willow"  that  inspires  our  singer  and 
evokes  his  muse.     Without  so  much  as  "by  your 
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leave  '  to  Adelaide  Proctor,  our  minstrel  iiiurmurs 
thus — 

I  sat  myself  down  on  tlie  Oval, 

Got  buried  in  quiet  thought, 

Thinking  of  dear  old  bygones, 

Learning  tlie  lessons  they  taught. 

Methought  I  saw  old  Surrey, 

Saw  her  in  all  her  [iride  ; 

I  fancied  I  sang  the  same  old  song, 

The  song  of  the  winning  side. 

I  saw  old  Jupp  at  the  wicket, 

I  heard  the  people  cheer  ; 

Although  I  knew  he  was  far  away. 

He  seemed  to  be  so  near. 

There  stood  kind-hearted  Bowdeu, 

Of  Surreyites  one  of  the  best ; 

Then  I  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

For  I  knew  he  was  laid  to  rest. 

I  saw  the  pride  of  our  county, 

Who  never  knew  how  to  yield, 

The  only  perfect  Helder 

That  ever  yet  graced  a  field  ; 

The  essence  of  pluck  and  daring. 

Whose  courage  could  never  wane — 

I  fancied  our  monarch,  Lohmann, 

Was  back  with  his  mates  again. 

I  imagineri  tlie  sun  was  shining. 

No  sign  of  a  cloud  could  I  see  ; 

WTien    I    heard    loud    shouts    of 

victory, 
Just  as  it  used  to  be. 
But     a     friendly     tap      on      the 

shoulder. 
My  quiet  reverie  broke. 
"What   makes   you   so   calm  and 

thoughtful  ? " 
'Twas  good  old  Apted  who  spoke. 
I  explained  to  him  my  musings, 
Said  he,   "'Tis  but  a  dream  ; 
In  the  pleasant  world  of  fancy 
Things  are  not  what  they  seem." 
Thus  I  found  to  my  bitter  sorrow 
There  was  still  an  absent  face  ; 
.A  pang  of  pain  came  o'er  me 
As  I  viewed  the  vacant  place. 
I  know  in  my  heart  that  SuiTey  ■  '^^^' 

To-day  are  under  a  cloud  ; 
That  the  grief  of  Committee  and  players 
Is  .shared  by  the  Oval  crowd. 
But  Surrey  will  rise  from  her  ashes, 
.And  struggle  against  the  fates, 
When  Lohmann,  once  more,  our  glory. 
Is  numbered  amongst  his  mates. 

We  do  not  claim  for  this  that  it  is  on  a  par  with 
the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  but  had  Arthur  Shrewsbury 
been  a  footballer  as  well  as  a  cricketer,  we  can  quite 
believe  that  "  the  passing  of  Arthur "  would  have 
been  as  technically  if  not  as  lyrically  told  by  our 
Pote  as  by  our  wondrous  Laureate.  It  is  worth 
more  than  a  penny  to  see  the  .schoolboys  reading 
these  idylls  of  the  Oval ;  and  that  modest  coin  i,s 
always  well  invested  when  the  spirit  has  moved  the 
Pote.  AVe  must  not  quote  any  more  at  length,  but 
to  show  that  the  inculcation  of  a  healthy  moral  is 
not  absent  from  the  purpose  of  the  Pote,  w-e  may 
just  sketch  the  plan  of  another  effusion,  which  is 


"  dedicated  to  the  famous  Notts  and  Surrey 
Elevens."  The  "argument"  of  this  heroic  idyll 
takes  a  retrospect  of  the  giddy  years  of  early  youth, 
when  the  parochial  remonstrances  of  the  village 
priest  were  disregarded  by  the  cricket  enthusiast. 
He  subsequently  plays  for  his  county,  and  by  an 
inspired  effort  of  generalship  wins  the  game  for  his 
side.  As  he  walks  to  the  wickets,  the  precepts  of 
his  mother  to  be  firm  in  the  path  of  duty  float 
through  the  young  batsman's  memory.  The  path 
of  duty,  for  the  moment,  being  to  knock  up  a  big 
score  and  pull  the  game  out  of  the  fire,  he  acts 
accordingly,  and,  thus  raaternally  assisted,  piles  on 
the  runs.  Borne  to  the  Pavilion  gates  upon  the 
slioulders  of  a  delighted  crowd — 

In    front    of  me   stood   a    veteran     with 

white  and  silvery  hair, 
Accompanied    by    his    daughter,    a    lady 

young  and  fair : 
*'My    friend,"    he    exclaimed,     "forgive 

me,  since  I  was  .so  harsh  to  you. 
I've  learned  that  a  lover  of  cricket  may 

be  a  true  gentleman  too." 

'Twas  the  parson  I  knew  in  my  child- 
hood, he  stood  there  as  real  as  life. 

Since  then  we're  akin — through  marriage 
his   daughter  is  now  my  wife. 

One  word  of  advice  and  I've  finished, 
for  I've  taken  a  lengthy  spell : 

Guard  your  wickets,  and  watch  the  ball, 
lads,  but  guard  your  actions  as  well. 

Now,  this  is  a  simple  and  homely 
outdoor  preaching  not  to  be  despised, 
although  the  substantial  profit  accru- 
ing from  it  once  excited  the  envy  of 
poor  dear  old  Maddison  Morton 
(author  of  "Bo.x  and  Cox"),  by  whose 
side  I  have  often  sat  cheering  the 
"  boundary  "  hits.  The  Pote  was 
bearing  down  upon  us,  like  a  jovial 
JTE."  colporteur  with   a   sheaf   of  tracts; 

and  the  words,  "  They  may  interest 
your  children  ;  you  shall  have  the  three  for  one 
penny,"  were  no  sooner  audible  than  my  irascible 
companion  exclaimed  in  his  thin,  piping  voice, 
"  Hang  the  fellow  !  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of 
him.  He.  makes  more  by  his  beastly  doggerel 
in  one  day  than  I  have  made  by  legitimate  work 
all  my  life."  But  when  the  Pote  came  round, 
the  old  dramatist  had  his  pennyworth  like  the 
rest  of  Its  ;  and  when  he  scanned  it  over,  he  said, 
"  Well,  it  may  be  doggerel,  but  it's  pure  and 
whole.some,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a 
good  deal  of  more  ambitious  poetry.  Pm  sorry  I 
called  it  beastly ;  but  I  only  used  the  word  in  a 
poetical  sense,  and  I  withdraw  it  even  in  that  sense 
now."  So  if  "  Box  and  Cox  "  were  not  satisfied,  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

There  is  another  and  more  rugged  genius  whose 
voice  is  as  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  as  the  song  of  the  lark. 
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and  this  is  Billy  Whittam.  But  Billy  is  more  of  an 
intoning  priest  than  a  hymning  poet,  and  lie  chiefly 
launches  his  sweetness  on  the  sale  of  "  krekt 
caaards "  ;  it  is  impossilde  to  put  his  dialect  in 
writing,  but  if  The  Young  Man  should  contain  these 
lines  during  the  cricket  or  football  season  it  is  sure 
to  find  a  new  constituency  at  Old  Trafford  and 
Brammall  Lane  in  tribute  to  Billy  Whittam's  worth. 

It  is  in  the  winter  -  time  that  our  Pote  catches 
many  of  his  most  vivid  summer  inspirations.  Like 
many  more  of  our  enthusiasts  of  the  leather  and  the 
willow,  he  whiles  away  the  December  interval  by 
getting  as  near  the  wickets  as  he  can.  He  has  told 
us  in  the  lines  quoted  how  the  spirit  of  "old 
Apted"  came  and  roused  his  muse.  Now,  "old 
Apted  "  is  not  a  modern  name  for  Methuselah  ;  for 
Mr.  Apted  is  a  lithe  and  sinewy  man  in  the  early 
prime  of  life.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  him  collar 
and  eject  one  and  even  two  audacious  intruders  on 
the  sacred  turf  at  prohibited  intervals  ;  and  resist- 
ance to  his  strength  is  as  useless  as  rebellion  against 
his  authority.  "Old  Apted"  is  only  a  term  of 
friendship  for  the  accomplished  custodian  of  the 
Oval,  who  has  prepared  so  many  fields  of  battle. 
For  my  own  part,  great  as  is  my  veneration  for  the 
verger  who  "personally  conducts"  his  groups  of 
yokels  round  King  Henry's  Chapel  in  the  Abbey, 
while  he  recites  English  history  with  the  fluency  of 
Macaulay,  and  talks  about  "  cusps"  and  "  gargoyles," 
like  a  duet  between  Christopher  Wren  and  Inigo 
Jones,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  awe  with  which 
I  regard  the  pail  and  whitewash  with  which 
"old  Apted"  marks  the  crease  at  which  "  W.  G." 
heaps  up  his  centuries,  and  where  Richardson  and 
Lohmann  torture  the  turfs  with  "  twisterg,"  and  scar 
the  sod  with  "yorkers." 

In  the  Pavilion  room  upstairs  there  hangs  a 
portrait  of  a  man  with  wide,  mild  eyes,  who  is  a 
mere  historic  name  to  our  children,  but  a  very 
living  memory  to  some  of  us  older  habitues.  He 
seems  to  be  looking  pensively  at  another  smaller 
picture,  which  represents  Tom  Humphrey's  Ljrave 
and  the  white  stone  cross  which  his  brother 
cricketers  reared  over  their  comrade's  dust.  This 
is  Jemmy  Southerton— a  man  with  whom  I  have 
played  as  much  winter  cricket  as  if  I  had  been  an 
entire  England  Eleven  gone  over  to  Australia. 
Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  friend  who  kept 
a  little  basket  upon  wheels,  with  a  pony  to  match, 
would  call  upon  me  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  ask  me  if  I  was 
in  the  humour  for  a  little  cricket.  I  generally  was 
in  the  humour,  and  the  game  consisted  in  a  drive 
to  Mitcham  Green,  where  Jemmy  Southerton  kept 
the  little  hostelry.  The  first  time  we  went  over, 
there  was  a  lady  behind  the  comfortable  bar 
counter  who  must  have  been  a  thought-reader ; 
for,  as  I  fumbled  over  the  cigars  in  the  box  she  set 
before  me,  she  looked  me  knowingly  in  the  face, 
and   .said,    "Perhaps   you    would    like   to   see   Mr. 


Southerton."  It  was  just  what  I  wanted  ;  and  yet 
the  suddenness  of  the  proposal  made  me  tremble, 
as  if  I  had  lieen  ushered  without  the  chance  of 
putting  on  a  clean  collar  into  the  presence  of 
Royalty.  It  reminded  me  of  a  younger  day  in  my 
past  history  when  a  friend  invited  me  to  come  and 
lunch  with  Charles  Dickens,  and,  after  feeding  and 
dressing  and  dreaming  on  the  pro.spect  for  a 
fortnight,  I  got  as  far  as  the  door,  and  dropped  the 
knocker  from  my  fingers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dentist's, 
and  improvised  an  apologetic  influenza,  in  pure 
dread  of  the  excess  of  privilege  that  was  offered  me. 

I  used  to  be  ashamed  of  this,  and  kept  it  a 
profound  secret  to  myself,  until  I  read  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  first  interview  with  Frederick  Robertson. 
"I  thought  he  had  come  to  pluck  out  the  secret  of 
my  soul,"  .said  the  Laureate,  "so  I  talked  to  him 
about  nothing  but  beer  !" 

There  seemed  to  be  little  else  but  beer  to  talk 
about  in  the  little  Mitcham  bar  ;  but  Mr. 
Southerton's  appearance  made  me  first  silent,  and 
then  eloquent.  I  was  silent,  as  became  me,  in  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  slow  bowler  of  his  time, 
and  I  contemplated  a  kind  of  warty  roughness  on 
the  second  finger  of  liis  right  hand,  which  was 
caused  by  his  manner  of  holding  and  twisting  the 
ball  in  its  delivery,  with  something  of  the  venera- 
tion with  which  Israel  must  have  beheld  the 
budding  rod  of  Aaron,  or  the  sling  with  which 
David  slew  Goliath. 

Bat  my  host's  manners  were  so  affalile  and 
engaging  that  I  soon  found  myself  at  ease,  and  gave 
my  tongue  free  play  upon  the  one  topic  on  which 
it  can  always  run  with  glibness.  And  many  were 
the  visits,  and  profound  were  the  "  churchwardens" 
which  were  smoked  from  time  to  time  on  wintry 
Saturdays  by  Jemmy  Southerton  and  his  admiring 
guest.  One  little  foible  I  noticed  in  my  kind 
entertainer  was  a  weakness  for  polysyllables.  He 
never  used  a  short  word  where  a  long  one  could  be 
introduced  ;  in  this  respect  showing,  a  marked 
contrast  to  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  could  make  an 
eloquent  speech  almost  in  Saxon  monosyllables.  I 
remember  amusing  him  vastly  by  retailing  a  story 
which  was  told  me,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gale, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  accomplished  oracles  of 
the  cricket  field,  illustrative  of  the  inexperience  of 
Mr.  John  Ruskin  in  reference  to  the  great  game. 
Mr.  Ruskin  evidently  did  not  appreciate  good 
fielding  ;  for  he  said  to  Mr.  Gale,  who  had  lured 
him  to  witness  a  cricket  match,  "  I  don't  like  this 
pastime  :  it  indicates  envy  ;  for  as  soon  as  a  player 
achieves  a  noble  blow,  there  is  always  a  pair  of 
broad  arresting  hands  to  curtail  its  career  and 
deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  his  performance." 

The  sententious  style  of  the  remark,  however, 
was  something  after  Mr.  Southerton's  own  way,  for 
he  indulged  largely  in  long  words,  and  was  evidently 
rather  proud  of  his  vocabulary :  and  I  remember 
overhearing  a  conversation  between  him  and  Edgar 
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Willsher,  the  Kentisli  left-hand  bowler,  who  bowled 
more  "  maidens,"  perhaps,  than  any  man  before  or 
since  his  time,  and  who  was  the  hero,  or  the  victim, 
of  the  memorable  "no-balling"  scene  a  quarter  of  a 
century  back  ;  in  which  Willsher  capped  a  long 
string  of  Johnsonian  epithets  from  his  companion, 
by  observing  that  bowling  of  a  certain  kind  (I  did 
not  catch  what)  was  not  "  indigenmis  to  the  North, 
but  assimilated  better  in  the  South." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  scattered  remin- 
iscences that  cricketers  are  a  solid,  level-headed  set 
of  men.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  any  con- 
\'ersation  with  Mr.  Robert  Thorns,  the  prince  of 
umpires  ;  but  I  am  confident  he  must  be  a  character 
and  a  philosopher.  But  I  played  in  a  match  once 
on  what  was  called  "  Roberson's  ground  at  Tul'uell 
Park  "  ;  and  the  peremptory  shrillness  with  which  he 
said  "Middle!"  when  I  took  my  guard  almost  caused 
me  to  get  out  first  ball. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  thoughtful  enthusiasts, 
like  "  the  Pote,"  from  whose  society  I  have  wandered, 
and  to  whom  I  must  return,  should  seek  oppor- 
tunities of  communing  with  the  spirits  of  com- 
panions who  have  freshened  their  fancy  and  fed 
their  imagination.  And  I  should  never  be  surprised, 
if  on  some  sullen  autumn  afternoon,  when  the 
greensward  is  deserted,  and  no  black  ring  belts  the 
Oval,  and  makes  the  great  gasometer  almost  to  leap 
at  its  shout,  I  should  find  the  Pote,  with  turn-down 
collar,  like  Pope  or  Shelley  in  the  pictures,  sitting 
among  the  portraits  in  the  Pavilion  room,  and  draw- 
ing inspiration  for  an  epic  from  the  mural  histories 
bv  which  he  is  surrounded.    For  there  he  will  see  the 


tall  top  hats  of  Mynu  and  Pilch  and  Lillywhite  the 
First ;  the  cheery  and  cultured  lineaments  of  the 
accomplished  Wanostrocht,  whom  the  world  knew 
as  "  Feli.x  "  ;  and  a  dynasty  of  "  elevens  "  who  have 
gone  over  to  Australia  to  help  to  root  the  cricket 
standard  in  Colonial  soil.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
retrospects  that  come  to  me  with  the  breezes  which 
blow  across  Mitcham  Green.  And  the  homely 
prosody  of  my  "  Pote  "  has  helped  not  a  little  to 
keep  them  vernal  in  my  memory.  And  I  shall  not 
owe  to  him  a  small  debt  if,  through  these  simple 
retrospects,  he  has  helped  to  bring  the  old  man's 
and  the  young  man's  hearts  together. 

If  my  readers  part  with  my  humble  hero  with 
half  the  reluctance  that  I  do,  he  will  not  have  found 
a  place  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  The  Youno  Man 
in  vain.  It  may  have  sometimes  been  found  desir- 
able to  use  "selections"  from  such  great  bards  as 
Byron,  Burns,  and  even  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and 
Milton.  But  there  is  no  need  for  an  "expurgated 
edition"  of  the  pure  and  playful  effusions  of  the 
Pote.  For  Robert  Hall's  encomium  might  well  be 
transferred  to  his  unpretending  name,  that  "a 
virgin  might  read  his  every  line  without  a  blush, 
or  a  saint  without  a  sigh."  Let  this,  then,  be  said 
of  our  Bard  of  Bat  and  Ball, — our  Poet  of  the  Play- 
ground,— that  his  rhymes  are  as  sunny  as  his  theme  ; 
that  he  has  made  many  a  glum  face  look  glad 
through  an  interval  of  storm  ;  that  he  has  never 
proved  a  bore,  or  made  an  enemy  ;  and,  what  is 
better  still,  he  has  never  penned  a  tarnished  or  un- 
healthy line  in  all  the  numljers  of  smart  and  cheery 
doggerel  he  has  given  to  our  children. 


Wounded  vanity,  disappointed  hopes,  unsatisfied 
selfishness — these  are  the  old,  vulgar,  universal 
sources  of  man's  unrest.  Now  it  is  obvious  why 
Christ  pointed  out  as  the  two  chief  objects  for 
attainment  the  exact  opposites  of  these.  To  meek- 
ness and  lowliness  these  things  simply  do  not  exist. 
They  cure  unrest  by  making  it  impossible.  These 
remedies  do  not  trifle  with  surface  symptoms  ;  they 
strike  at  once  at  removing  causes.  The  ceaseless 
chagrin  of  a  self-centred  life  can  be  removed  at  once 
by  learning  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart.  He 
who  learns  them  is  for  ever  proof  against  it.  He 
lives  henceforth  a  charmed  life.  Christianity  is  a 
fine  inoculation,  a  transfusion  of  healthy  blood  into 
an  anaemic  or  poisoned  soul.  No  fever  can  attack  a 
perfectly  sound  body  ;  no  fever  of  unrest  can  disturb 
a  soul  which  has  breathed  the  air  or  learned  the 
ways  of  Christ.  Men  sigh  for  the  wings  of  a  dove 
that  they  may  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  But  flying 
away  will  not  help  us.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
WITHIN  yon." — Prof.  Drummond. 

Never  hurt  anyone's  self-respect.  Never  trample 
on  any  soul,  though  it  may  be  lying  in  the  veriest 
mire  ;  for  that  last  spark  of  self-respect  is  its  only 
chance,  the  last  seed  of  a  new  and  better  life,  the 


voice  of  God  which  still  whispers  to  it,  "You  are 
not  what  you  ought  to  be  ;  but  you  are  still  God's 
child,  still  an  immortal  soul.  You  may  be  a  man  yet, 
after  the  likeness  of  Christ  who  died  for  you."  Oh, 
why  crush  that  voice  in  any  heart?  If  you  do, 
the  poor  creature  is  lost,  and  never  tries  to  rise 
again. — Charles  Kingsley. 

The  true  calling  of  a  Christian  is  not  to  do  extra- 
ordinary things,  but  to  do  ordinary  things  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  The  most  trivial  tasks  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  noble,  gentle,  regal  .spirit,  which 
overrides  and  puts  aside  all  petty,  paltry  feelings, 
and  which  elevates  all  little  things. — Dean  Stanley. 

Every  man  must  choose  ;  and  having  chosen,  it 
is  futile  to  lament  and  regret  ;  he  must  abide  by  his 
choice  and  the  different  fruit  it  brings.  You  wish 
this  life's  wisdom,  and  to  walk  with  Christ  as  well  ; 
and  you  are  your  own  witness  that  it  cannot  be. 
The  two  cannot  walk  togetlier,  as  you  have  found. — 
/.  H.  Shorthvuse  in  "  John  Inylesant." 

Suffer,  if  you  must ;  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Lord's  appointments  for  you.  Only  try,  if  you  are 
to  suffer,  to  do  it  splendidly.  That's  the  only 
way  to  take  up  a  pleasure  or  a  pain  ! — Phillips 
Brooks. 
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THE    CULTURE    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 


By  the  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.  (Edinburgh). 


Imagination  as  a  faculty  has  sufrered  from  both 
inaccuracy  of  language  and  inaccuracy  of  thought. 
In  common  speech  it  is  largely  used  for  the 
unreal,  and  often  for  the  untrue.  We  u.se  it 
colloquially  to  mean  baseless  and  fanciful  things, 
and  even  erroneous  thoughts.  We  say  a  man's 
troubles  are  imaginary,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
they  do  not  exist.  And  it  suffers  also  more 
than  the  ordinary  fate  of  language,  which  is 
always  in  danger  of  being  rubbed  down  and 
vulgarised,  and  emptied  of  its  original  mean- 
ing. Our  prevalent  inaccuracy  of  thought  adds 
another  misapprehension.  With  our  material- 
istic standards  we  judge  things  by  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  things  which  do  not  appear  are 
assumed  not  to  exist.  We  call  material  things 
the  real,  and  the  ideal  we  call  an  imagination, 
meaning  that  it  is  something  unreal.  But  the 
material  is  after  all  the  fleeting  and  transitory, 
while  the  unsubstantial  is  the  truly  permanent. 
The  permanent  thing  in  everything  is  the  unseen 
part  of  it.  The  sound  of  the  word  dies  upon 
the  passing  wind,  and  the  thought  of  it  lives. 
The  outward  form  of  music  is  momentary,  and 
the  beautiful  conception  remains.  The  canvas 
fades  and  the  stone  crumbles,  but  the  vision  in 
the  soul  of  the  artist  dies  not.  The  world  of 
sense  and  sight  and  sound  is  only  appearance, 
"but  the  thought  of  it  is  fact.  The  material 
changes  ever,  but  the  spiritual,  the  aspiration, 
the  ideal,  the  imagination,  lives  in  endless  life. 

Imagination  is  a  necessary  part  of  man's 
equipment,  and  it  is  capable  of  culture,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it  room  and 
opportunity  to  grow.  Even  when  we  prize 
imagination  and  make  it  the  test  of  the  highest 
forms  of  art,  we  are  inclined  to  omit  the  duty 
of  its  culture.  We  think  it  to  be  like  genius, 
a  gift  which  cannot  be  cultivated.  But  even 
genius  is  not  a  difi'erence  in  kind  but  in  degree. 
It  does  not  mean  another  sort  of  flesh  and  blood, 
another  sort  of  head  and  heart.  It  is  a  finer 
quality  of  nerve  and  brain.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  deeper  and  truer  and  more  profound 
imaginative  faculty.  It  is  true  that  some  have 
more  than  others.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  less  gifted  should  despair  of  the  culture  of 
what  they  really  possess.  Some  men  have 
more  and  better-knit  muscle  than  others,  but 
most  of  us  make  shift  to  walk  somehow,  and 
on  occasion  to  run,  though  not  perhaps  with  the 
ease  and  grace  of  a  great  athlete.  And  if  we 
have  no  imagination  at  all,  then  it  must  be  a 
lost  art,  or  an  atrophied  power  ;  for  every  child 
has  it.  You  can  see  it  in  almost  every  nursery 
game,     in    their    make-belief,     in    their    pretty 


fancies  about  animals,  in  their  charming  acting 
of  parts,  in  their  instinct  for  the  dramatic,  in 
their  love  of  fairy  tales.  Romance  is  a  child's 
natural  food.  Watch  a  little  maiden  playing 
with  her  dolls,  investing  them  with  life,  com- 
posing dialogues  for  them ;  or  watch  a  boy 
fancying  himself  the  engineer  of  a  railway  train, 
or  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  ;  or  notice 
their  complete  withdrawal  from  the  world  as 
they  live  through  every  incident  of  a  story  ;  and 
you  must  admit  that  imagination  is  the  earliest 
and  the  strongest  faculty  of  childhood.  It  is 
the  age  of  fancy  and  mystery  and  poetry.  A 
mother  reading  a  poem  to  a  boy  of  six  said,  "  I 
am  afraid  you  can't  understand  it,  dear,"  and  was 
promptly  rebuked  for  her  unbelief  when  he 
replied,  "  Oh  yes,'  I  can  very  well,  if  only  you 
would  not  explain."  It  brought  its  own  train  of 
thought  to  him,  its  own  suggestions,  its  own 
series  of  images.  It  was  not  her  train  of  thought, 
and  hers  only  disturbed  his.  We  often  hurt 
the  tender  feelings  of  a  child,  and  help  to  kill 
the  imaginative  faculty,  by  our  scepticism  and 
cynicism  and  impatience.  It  is  as  natural  a  gift 
as  reason,  and  it  has  its  part  to  play  in  the 
making  of  a  true  life.  When  it  is  lost,  and  a 
man  becomes  a  literalist,  we  appreciate  what  a 
gift  it  is.  The  literalist  will  solemnly  argue 
about  a  joke,  and  ponderously  explain  a  fancy. 
He  swells  the  great  army  of  the  world's  bores. 
We  have  all  met  the  matter-of-fact  man,  like 
the  one  Douglas  Jerrold  tells  of,  who  if  you 
talked  to  him  of  Jacob's  ladder,  would  ask  the 
number  of  the  steps. 

Imagination  is  helpful  to  all  the  other  faculties. 
Even  humour  seems  dependent  on  it  ;  for  both 
the  pathos  and  the  humour  of  life  are  dUe  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  A\'e 
see  the  real,  and  through  imagination  we  see  the 
ideal,  and  the  contrast  is  sometimes  pathetic  and 
sometimes  humorous.  Then,  all  poetry  and  all 
art  are  children  of  imagination.  To  cut  oif  the 
imaginative  life  would  be  to  make  the  world 
poorer  to  us  all.  Imagination  is  the  window 
which  lets  in  light  to  the  sombre  house  of  life. 
As  a  rule,  we  have  not  enough  window  space  to 
keep  life  moderately  healthy.  There  is  a  light 
which  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  and  the  man 
that  sees  it  can  never  rest  in  the  sordidness  of 
the  usual.  He  has  seen  enough  of  the  vision  to 
keep  him  from  losing  his  heart  to  what  is  base. 
If  through  the  passion  of  a  great  ideal,  if  through 
the  vision  of  a  beautiful  future,  he  misses  what 
the  world  calls  success,  his  life  is  not  a  failure. 
"That  man,"  said  Lcssing,  "makes  noble  ship- 
wreck who  is  lost  in  seeking  worlds."     If  the 
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imaginative  life  can  save  the  soul  from  acqui- 
escence in  the  sordid,  it  ■\vl'U  merits  all  the 
culture  we  can  give  it.  The  highest  accuracy  of 
impression  and  the  truest  accuracy  of  history 
are  attained  by  the  poet  rather  than  by  the  word- 
grubbing  scholar.  Truth  to  him  is  not  formal 
but  vital,  if  not  exact  in  detail,  yet  it  is  true  in 
spirit.  Fact  may  be  correctly  stated  and  in  full 
detail,  and  yet  be  false.  The  prosaic  observer 
may  make  the  most  careful  observations,  but  it 
needs  a  higher  faculty  to  set  the  observations  in 
their  true  relations,  and  make  order  and  beauty 
out  of  the  mass.  The  greatest  scientists  have 
been  men  of  keen  and  comprehensive  imagina- 
tion. All  the  great  discoveries  have  been  made 
thus.  The  mere  observer  of  nature  is  smothered 
by  details,  a  confused  crowd  of  phenomena,  and 
it  needs  the  man  of  inductive  and  intuitive 
genius  to  reach  the  natural  law  which  includes 
and  explains  them.  There  must  be  in  scientific 
research  accurate  observation  and  careful  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  but  every  step  in  advance  is 
attained  by  a  great  imaginative  effort  which 
takes  an  unproved  working  hypothesis  and 
applies  it  to  the  facts.  All  great  scientists  have 
had  something  of  the  poetic  vision.  The 
Copernican  astronomy,  the  law  of  gravitation, 
all  wide  syntheses  of  the  facts  of  nature,  began 
with  assumptions  and  were  the  fruit  of  scientific 
imagination.  The  most  fertile  work  of  our  day 
in  the  region  of  biology  has  been  done  on  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution.  To  banish  imagination 
from  science  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its  chief 
instrument. 

And  in  our  ordinary  life  we  are  more  indebted 
to  imagination  than  perhaps  we  think.  Memory 
is  a  form  of  imagination.  "Without  it  the  past 
would  be  a  blank.  It  is  reproductive  imagina- 
tion, the  power  of  reproducing  a  mental  image 
of  what  has  occurred.  The  creative  imagination 
is  the  faculty  of  the  poet,  the  power  of  making 
new  images,  of  combining  into  beautiful  forms 
the  ideal  aspects  of  life. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  t'ornis  of  things  vuiknowu,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  difTerences  of  intellect 
in  men  are  differences  of  imagination.  To  all 
who  live  at  the  same  period  there  is  a  great 
common  body  of  thought.  We  have  most 
things  in  common,  and  the  variety  is  created  by 
the  way  we  use  our  heritage.  It  is  imagination 
which  gives  distinction  and  colour  and  individu- 
ality to  thought.  A  man  takes  of  the  common 
stock,  and  ap]>ropriates  it,  makes  it  his  own  by 
investing  it  with  his  imagination,  as  Shakespeare 
took  the  plots  and  stories  and  even  the  plays  of 
his  predecessors,  and  made  everything  suffer  a 
sea  change  into  something  rich  and  strange  ;  or 
as  Burns  took  the  songs  of  his  country  and 
re-created  them  by  the  heat  of  his  own  heart. 


And  further,  the  divine  quality  of  sympathy 
is  the  fruit  of  imagination,  by  which  we  j)Ut 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  others,  and  feel  with 
them,  and  therefore  for  them.  Shelley,  in  his 
Defence  of  Puvtry,  said,  "  A  man  to  be  greatly 
good  must  imagine  intensely  and  comprehen- 
sively ;  he  must  put  himself  into  the  place  of 
another  and  of  many  others ;  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  species  must  become  his  own." 
Most  of  men's  cruelty  and  callousness  is  due  to 
lack  of  imagination.  We  are  not  able  to  project 
ourselves  into  the  situation  of  other.s,  or  we 
could  never  fail  of  sympathy.  The  world  cannot 
understand  a  poet  going  half  mad  with  grief  and 
indignation  at  the  sorrows  and  shames  of  a 
butchered  Armenia,  because  the  world  has  too 
dense  and  dull  a  soul  to  enable  it  to  really 
appreciate  the  deeds  of  horror.  True  imagina- 
tion is  the  great  ally  on  the  side  of  God  to 
fight  against  selfishness.  We  would  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  if  only  we  could  imagine 
him  as  easily  as  we  can  think  of  ourselves. 
Sympathy  begins  by  an  imaginative  getting  out 
of  self  and  getting  into  the  place  of  another. 
We  become  him  for  the  time.  If  he  is  in  pain, 
we  have  some  idea  of  what  he  is  suffering.  We 
feel  what  we  imagine  he  feels.  We  can  be 
accurately  said  to  share  his  experience.  Much 
of  the  smallness  and  meanness  of  life  results 
from  narrowing  the  horizon  and  restricting  the 
vision  to  the  bounds  of  self.  Our  hearts  would 
be  enlarged  if  our  imagination  were  kept  bright 
and  active.  We  sympathise  with  that  which 
we  are  able  to  picture  to  ourselves.  To 
see  a  child  run  over  in  the  street  fills  us  with 
grief,  and  with  desire  to  help.  We  know 
theoretically  that  children  in  famine-stricken 
India  must  be  suffering  much  greater  pain,  or 
we  know  that  in  all  our  cities  the  cry  of  the 
children  goes  up  to  God  for  their  joyless,  woeful 
youth, — we  know  it  when  some  specially  bad 
case  is  unearthed  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children, — but  we  have  not 
enough  imagination  to  give  us  more  than  a 
spasmodic  sympathy  in  both  cases.  Imagination 
is  thus  the  great  social  faculty  which  binds  us 
to  each  other.  It  needs  culture,  and  can  be 
cultivated,  as  all  other  faculties  are  cultivated — 
by  use.  We  must  not  steel  our  hearts  against 
the  joj'  and  sorrow  of  others.  Try,  for  example, 
to  realise  the  feelings  of  your  friends  and 
intimates  and  neighbours,  try  to  picture  to 
yourself  what  a  certain  word  or  a  certain  line 
of  action  will  mean  to  them,  try  to  imagine  how 
you  can  bring  light  or  gloom,  pleasure  or  pain ; 
and  you  will  develop  tact,  which  is  just  the 
faculty  of  tcnich,  fineness  of  sensation,  which  will 
keep  you  from  hurting  any  human  soul. 

In  religion  there  is  room  for  the  use  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  that  which  enables  us  to  see  past  the 
forms  and  externals  of  faith  and  worship  to  the 
spirit  within.     All  kinds  of  idolatry  are  due  to 
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too  little,  and  not  too  much  imagination.  In 
the  early  Church  an  image  was  only  a  symbol, 
and  the  spiritual  man  never  dreamed  of  worship- 
ping the  image,  but  only  used  it  to  assist  him  to 
think  of  the  reality  for  which  the  symbol  stood. 
But  the  prosaic  soul  soon  mistook  the  form  for 
the  substance.  Religion  always  suffers  from  the 
lack  of  imagination.  If  we  had  more  of  the 
poetic  power  of  faith,  we  would  see,  without 
needing  so  much  prompting  and  directing.  If 
imagination  is  as  the  window  which  lets  in 
light  to  the  house,  then  sanctified  imagination  is 
as  the  coloured  windows  of  a  great  cathedral 
which  floods  the  place  with  glory  and  stains  the 
noble  pillars.  The  high  realms  of  faith  can 
only  be  explored  by  sanctified  imagination. 
Imagination  gives  wings  to  thought,  enables  it 
to  soar,  and  keeps  it  from  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
Faith  is  glorified  imagination,  which  embodies 
the  unseen,  and  gives  shapes  to  the  unknown. 

Think  of  Christ's  use  of  the  imagination.  He 
used  it  continually  in  His  teaching,  which  was 
ever  the  poetic  expression  of  truth.  He  spoke  in 
parables,  in  which  all  nature  is  made  to  preach, 
the  corn  and  the  lilies  and  the  trees  and  the 
little  children.  The  great  lesson  of  His  teach- 
ing, and  the  great  purpose  of  His  life,  was  to 
get  men  to  imagine  the  infinite  love  of  God.  If 
we  would  strive  to  comprehend  that  wondrous 
conception,  if  we  would  give  ourselves  to  the 
thought  of  it,  if  we  would  steep  our  souls  in  it, 
if  we  would  live  in  it  by  day  and  dream  of  it  by 
night,  we  would  keep  God  in  our  lives.  If  we 
would  but  imagine  the  love  of  God,  dwell  on  it, 
hug  the  thought  of  it  to  our  heart,  life  would  be 
a  home  to  us  instead  of  a  mere  shelter.  The 
house  of  life  would  be  a  home,  not  bare  walls, 
but    a  place   where  love  dwells,  and    sanctified 


imagination  would  hang  in  the  chambers  of  the 
house  beautiful  pictures — pictures  of  the  Lord 
such  as  no  earthly  artist  ever  painted  or  could 
paint — for  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  Master.  Like 
Paul,  we  would  have  our  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord.  We  would  know  what  it  was  to 
be  caught  up  to  Paradise  and  hear  unspeakable 
words,  words  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man 
to  utter.  It  is  the  vision  and  not  the  possession 
which  gives  life  its  value,  the  quest  and  not 
the  conquest,  the  attempt  and  not  the  attain- 
ment, the  dream  and  not  the  fulfilment,  the 
aspiration  and  not  the  achievement. 

This  spiritual  imagination  can  be  cultivated 
as  poetic  imagination  can  be  cultivated.  The 
culture  of  the  imagination  is  the  culture  of  the 
ideal.  It  is  the  culture  of  faith  and  the  culture 
of  prayer.  If  we  imagine  the  love  of  God,  if 
we  pray  for  the  mind  of  the  Master,  if  in  every 
difficulty  we  stop  to  think  what  He  would  have 
done  and  said,  if  we  keep  ever  the  vision  of 
Christ  before  us,  if  we  make  His  teaching  and 
will  and  life  the  test  and  example,  we  will  live 
the  imaginative  life,  not  always  down  among  the 
dust  and  sordidness  of  the  world,  but  sometimes 
among  the  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  and  the  dear  Lord  who  has  taken 
captive  our  heai't  and  imagination.  It  purifies 
passion  and  cleanses  the  heart  to  go  with  Him 
thus  in  fancy  through  His  earthly  life,  and  to 
realise  that  He  is  the  same  to-day  in  nature  and 
in  purpose. 

Oft  Iiave  I  stood  by  Thee — 

Have  I  been  keeping  lonely  watch  with  Thee — 

In  the  damp  night  by  weeping  Olivet, 

Or  leaning  on  Thy  bosom,  proudly  less, 

Or  dying  with  Thee  on  the  lonely  cross. 

Or  witnessing  Thy  bursting  from  the  tomb. 


If  you  wish  to  discover  the  source  of  a  man's 
strength,  you  must  trace  his  life,  with  its  environ- 
ment of  words  and  works,  beyond  busy  cities  and 
mountainous  plains  to  some  secluded  and  unpre- 
tending spot  amid  the  everlasting  hills.  The 
strength  which  comes  from  the  secret  place  of  God 
will  be  the  inspiration  of  everything  which  he 
thinks  and  does,  and  everything  which  he  hopes 
and  suffers.  No  doubt,  as  years  come  and  go,  his 
life  will  re-enforce  itself  from  every  quaiter,  and 
will  cut  its  channel  through  many  rocky  obstacles  ; 
but  every  great  life  is  at  the  beginning  a  jet  from 
the  heart  of  things,  and  on  to  the  eternal  sea 
will  carry  the  flavour  of  that  first  freshness. — Ian 
Maclaren. 

No  other  feature  of  Nature  is  half  so  wonderful 
as  her  recuperative  power.  Your  knife  slips  and 
cuts  your  hand.  The  wound  is  scarcely  inflicted 
before  it  begins  to  heal.  Nature  seems  so  to  resent 
any  breach  of  her  integrity,  that  she  seta  herself 
to  repair  the  evil.    Souls  have  this  same  marvellous 


recuperative  power.  It  is  because  we  not  only 
inflict  a  wound,  but  keep  it  open  by  repeating  it 
again  and  again,  until  it  rankles  and  festers  and 
mortifies,  that  we  deliberately  reduce  our  spiritual 
system.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  the 
strongest  forces  in  life  are  on  the  side  of  goodness. 
This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  all  life  is 
from  God. — G.  Silvester  Home. 

What  are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of 
a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  the 
temptations,  the  often-baffled,  never-ending  struggle 
of  it,  be  forgotten  ?  David's  life  and  history,  as 
written  for  us  in  the  Psalms,  I  consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's  moral 
progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls 
will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  toward  what  is  good  and  best, 
struggle  often  baffled,  sore  baffled,  driven  as  into 
entire  wreck,  yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever  with 
tears,  repentance,  true,  unconquerable  purpose,  begun 
anew. — Garlyle. 
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John  Eddd's  wife  was  plain.  Her  eyes  were  dull 
grey,  her  forehead  low,  her  chin  receding.  At  the 
time  of  their  marriage  Rudd  had  for  her  a  warm 
feeling  that  satisfied  both,  but  passion  he  luid  never 
known.  And  so  to  him  the  question  came — as  at 
some  time  it  comes  to  most  men  whose  wives  are 
plain — whether  or  no  he  loved  her.  It  came,  not 
suddenly,  in  a  moment  of  vivid  introspection,  but 
stealing  on  his  mind,  faintly,  at  first,  in  a  sense  of 
weariness  of  his  wife's  utter  plainness,  growing  more 
and  more  accentuated  as  he  contrasted  her,  unavoid- 
ably, with  Hetty  Lindale,  the  daughter  of  his  partner 
in  the  Mary  Jane. 

To  John  Rudd,  who  had  often  felt  something  of  the 
calm  splendour  of  silent  starlit  nights  on  the  Severn 
Sea,  the  trembling  daybreaks  over  the  glinting 
water,  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  pretty  girl  tripping 
down  the  jetty  steps  in  the  blue  misty  mornings  to 
basket  the  night's  catch  up  the  quay,  had  a  charm 
hitherto  unfelt. 

She  had  performed  her  tasks  morn  after  morn 
ever  since  she  could  toddle  ;  and  many  a  black  night, 
when  leaving  the  little  port,  he  had  kissed  her  on 
the  lips,  and,  unreflecting,  gone  out  to  toil  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale.  But  now,  her  full  round  arms 
were  pinker,  her  throat  whiter,  her  dark-fringed 
eyes  more  lustrous  ;  and  in  her  presence  he  was 
absent-minded,  awkward,  uncertain.  She  discerned 
it,  knew  the  reason,  and  rejoiced  in  her  power. 
Her  smiles,  her  whole  manner,  were  increasingly 
fascinating. 

One  night,  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
Rudd  told  her,  in  his  uncouth  way,  of  his  passion, 
his  desire  to  pcssess  her,  and  she  yielded  to  his 
embrace,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck,  her  lips 
to  his  in  a  sensuous  clinging  kiss. 

The  next  evening,  ere  the  little  fleet  went  out, 
the  best  vessel  in  the  harbour  swung  round  the 
jetty  with  two  guilty,  happy  hearts  on  board,  bound 
for  a  distant  port. 

II. 

Up  on  the  cliff,  at  the  door  of  the  little  white  cottage, 
stood  Mary  Jane  Rudd,  her  hand  on  the  curly  head 
of  her  boy. 

The  dusk  was  slowly  creeping  up  from  the  east. 
In  the  west  one  strip  of  sky,  golden  and  flecked 
with  crimson,  lay  resting,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  water. 
Save  where  the  blurred  outline  of  the  point  ran 
into  the  glimmering  twilight,  and  for  the  twinkling 
harbour  lights  below,  all  else  was  a  dense  grey. 

The  boy  looked  up  at  the  harsh,  drawn  face  above 
him,  and  then  at  the  glowing  sky  where  her  gaze 
rested. 


"  Mother !  ' 
"  Yes,  child." 

"  Is  that  heaven  ?  " 

"  Maybe.     Maybe  'tis  hell,  child." 

He  started. 

"But,  mother,  God  is  kind.  He  loves  us  all. 
Why  does  He  want  a  hell  ?" 

"God  is  just,  my  boy,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  will  the  wicked  really  burn  there  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  For  ever  and  ever,  mother  ? " 

"  Yes,  child,  yes." 

He  stood  gazing  at  the  now  crimson  patch,  his 
little  brows  painfully  puckered. 

Then  two  brown  sails  stood  against  the  glowing 
sk}',  and  slowly  crossed  it. 

"  The  Mary  Jane,  mother  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  Mother,  will  father  be  back  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"Child,  your  father  will  never  come  back." 

"JV/o<;ier.'" 

The  boy  could  not  realise  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  slowly  dropped  on  his  heart,  making 
it  tighten  with  pain. 

He  clutched  her  wrists  and  buried  his  face  in 
her  apron.  The  little  frame  quivered,  but  no 
sob  came. 

She  was  looking  where  a  green  light  swung  slowly 
round,  then  a  red. 

A  moment,  and  both  disappeared  behind  the 
point.  Then  a  trembling  voice,  that  to  her  seemed 
far  away  in  the  night,  "  Mother,  has  father  hurt 
you?" 

"  Yes,  child." 

"  Is  father  wicked,  mother  ?  Have  they  taken 
him  away  ? " 

"Yes,  boy,  yes." 

"Mother!"  He  was  standing  on  tiptoe  now, 
straining  to  see  that  face,  so  hard,  in  the  deepening 
gloom. 

Again,  "  Mother  !  And  God  ? — will  He  burn  him 
ihereV  turning  towards  the  blood-flecked  sky. 

"Yes." 

"For  ever  and  ever  ' " 

"  Yes,  child,  yes." 

The  boy  turned  and  fled  up  the  darkened  staircase 
to  his  tiny  room.  He  stumbled  at  the  door,  and 
picked  up  an  unfinislied  model  of  the  Alary  Jane, 
his  father's  work.  With  a  queer  expression  on  his 
face,  he  dropped  it,  and  went  to  the  casement. 

His  mother  still  stood  staring  at  the  dwindling 
redness  over  the  sea.  Turning,  his  gaze  fell  on  a 
picture  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  Not  a  face  deep- 
marked  with  anguish,  forward-fallen  in  despair, 
but  uplifted  under  the  thorns,  glowing  with  an. 
unspeakable  triumph. 
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He  looked,  and  as  if  the  glorious  radiance  added 
bitterness  to  bis  beart,  cried,  "  God  Jesus  !  You  are 
cruel !  I  hate  You  ! "  The  little  body  shook, 
and  the  long  pent-up  sobs  tore  from  his  lips. 
Weeping  passionately,  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed. 

The  night  closed  in,  dark  and  dense,  save  for  one 
tiny  patch  of  crimson.  Fainter,  now  ;  and  smaller. 
Gone. 

The  sea  fog  crept  in  under  the  night  like  a  stealthy 
foe,  and  one  by  one  the  twinkling  jetty  lights  were 
blotted  out.  But  no  rush  of  despair  through  the 
woman's  heart,  no  outburst  of  pent-up  passion  from 
her. 

All  was  dark  and  cold. 

And  the  night  came  cIo.ser. 

Walking  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  she  leant  over, 
and  listened  to  the  wa^'es  sobbing  in  the  dark. 


She  heard  the  water  slip  back  through  the  pebbles 
like  a  sharp  indrawn  breath.  Then,  again,  the  sob 
on  the  cold  stones.  And  to  her,  peering  over  the 
edge,  it  seemed  like  some  weird  melody,  drifting 
athwart  the  night,  the  expression  of  her  own  sorrow. 
And  she  longed  for  rest.  She  leant  over  farther. 
The  water  rolled  back  between  the  pebbles,  and 
the  crash  below  was  like  the  breaking  of  the  ninth 
wave. 

The  red  and  green  lights  went  dancing  over  the 
rising  waves,  whose  tops  broke  the  glint  into  ladders 
of  coloured  light. 

And  on  the  beach,  whence  the  cliff  that  heard  the 
avowal  of  a  lawless,  helpless  love,  strikes  sheer 
up  into  the  fog,  lay  a  broken  heart  in  a  battered 
body. 

ARTHnR  D.  Whitaker. 


BALAAM:    "A    MINGLED   YARN    OF   GOOD   AND   EVIL" 


By  the  Rev.  J.  REID  HOWATT. 


v.— THE  UPPER  CURRENT. 


Our  glance  now  falls  over  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  Numbers. 

Balaam  has  failed  :  he  came  to  curse,  but  has 
succeeded  only  in  blessing  Israel.  But  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  abandon  the  coveted  reward  of  Balak. 
He  will  make  another  attempt. 

This  time  he  is  driven  from  the  strong  entrench- 
ment in  which  he  had  trusted — the  use  of  enchant- 
ments. Among  a  heathen  and  superstitious  people 
these  had  served  in  the  past,  casting  glamour  over 
them  till  they  could  find  meanings  in  the  soothsayer's 
words  of  which  he  himself  was  altogether  unaware. 

A  very  poor,  contemptible  thing  this  playing  on 
the  credulity  of  the  people  ;  but  if  anyone  thinks 
that  religion  has,  in  these  days,  come  to  be 
altogether  severed  from  it,  he  has  only  to  look  at 
some  high  ritualistic  service  to  be  disabused.  For 
what  are  all  the  tapers,  the  incense,  the  genuflexions, 
prostrations,  processions,  changing  of  robes,  caps, 
ribbons,  and  what  not,  but  intricate  and  modern 
forms  of  the  old  incantations  ?  Their  purpose,  it  is 
averred,  is  to  raise  the  expectation  of  the  worshipper, 
and  prepare  him  to  hearken  to  the  oracles  of  God. 
But  what  place  or  space  has  the  Word  of  God  in  all 
such  services  ?  But  as  a  grain  to  the  bushel  !  The 
incantations  fill  up  the  hours,  the  Word  of  God  the 
minutes. 

Prepare  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  !  I  know 
only  one  way  to  become  a  swimmer — by  swimming  ; 
and  only  one  way  of  fitting  the  soul  to  draw  nigh 
to  God — by  going  straight  into  His  jiresence  by 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  faith  of  the  atoning 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 


When  Bahiaia  abandons  his  enchantments  he 
takes  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  paramount 
question  now  is.  Will  he  abandon  the  greed  of  gain 
in  his  own  heart  ? 

In  some  parts  of  the  ocean  there  are  double 
currents,  one  flowing  beneath  the  other,  one  in  one 
direction,  the  other  in  an  opposite.  The  strength 
of  the  upper  current  depends  on  the  intensity  of 
the  one  beneath  it.  If  that  is  strong  it  caii  retard 
the  flow  of  the  one  above.  It  is  Balaam's  case  :  the 
strong  covetousness  of  his  heart  is  arresting  the 
better  flow  of  liis  better  nature. 

But  strong  though  the  under  current  is,  God  will 
not  sufi'er  the  man  to  utter  a  curse  or  say  anything 
that,  coming  from  one  so  superstitiously  regarded 
through  all  that  region,  would  have  discouraged 
the  hearts  of  the  timorous  in  Israel,  or  strengthened 
the  hopes  of  their  enemies.  One  evil  prophecy 
from  Balaam  now  would  have  been  worth  many 
regiments  to  Balak. 

Against  his  will,  then,  with  many  very  human 
reasons  and  feelings  at  play  within  him,  such  as 
sullenness  at  the  reproaches  of  Balak,  smartings 
under  the  ill  -  concealed  sneers  of  his  princes, 
together  with  his  own  latent,  coward-fear  of  God, 
Balaam,  scarce  knowing  why  he  does  so,  and  cower- 
ing in  heart  before  the  majestic  sweep  of  his  own 
words,  foretells  in  the  loftiest  language  the  coming 
might  and  glorious  destiny  of  this  people  whom 
God  had  led  out  of  bondage.  He  praises  Jacob's 
"  tents,"  and  in  the  next  breath  speaks  of  Israel's 
"tabernacles."  The  tent  for  the  time,  but  the 
enduring  taViernacle   at   last.     Israel   would   never 
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want :  water,  the  most  precious  of  boons  to  the 
children  of  the  desert,  he  would  fling  from  his 
buckets  with  prodigal  ease  ;  his  seed  would  dwell 
by  manj-  streams  and  rivers  ;  Iiis  king  would  be 
higher  than  Balak,  higher  than  Agag,  the  Ciesar- 
title  of  the  most  powerful  rulers.  Nations  shall 
fall  before  him  ;  he  has  the  strength  of  the  lion, 
who  shall  stir  him  up  ?  "  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth 
thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee  !  " 

The  upper  current  is  now  the  stronger  :  God's 
will  overbears  man's  wish.  Yet  Balaam  meant  not 
good,  but  evil  ;  he  is  quickly  to  have  his  reward. 

"  And  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam, 
and  he  smote  his  hands  together :  and  Balak  said 
unto  Balaam,  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies, 
and,  behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these 
three  times."  How  the  devil  must  have  laughed  at 
Balak !  "  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place  : 
1  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honours  ;  but, 
lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honour." 
How  the  devil  must  now  have  laughed  at  Balaam  1 
The  wizard-prophet  is  reaping  tlie  wages  of  un- 
righteousness :  he  is  curtly  told  to  be  packing  ! 

This  seems  to  sting  Balaam  into  something  like 
sinceritj'  ;  for,  without  spur  of  fear,  or  any  hope  of 
reward,  he  rises  to  the  full  height  of  whatever  faith 
or  truer  purposes  he  had  ever  cherished,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  utter  his  grandest  predictions. 

No  man  knew  the  right  better,  or  did  the  wrong 

more  thoroughly. 

Mark  you  this.   Bassauio, 
The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  witli  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
Oh,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  ', 


This  is  easy  to  say, — a  short  and  ready  solution 
of  such  a  mingled  character  as  Balaam's,  —  but 
when  we  remember  the  force  of  passing,  yet  strong 
and  conflicting  currents  in  every  human  breast, 
even,  betimes,  in  the  best,  we  shall  feel  that 
while  the  solution  may  be  helpful,  it  is  not  ex- 
haustive. You  cannot  sum  up  the  human  heart  in 
an  adage. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  heiglit  to  which  Balaam 
rises  in  this,  his  last  interview,  with  the  king  who 
has  tempted  him.  He  will  dare  him  and  defy  him, 
and  will  utter  in  his  very  hearing  the  greatest  pre- 
dictions about  the  future  of  Israel. 

He  speaks  of  the  Star  and  the  Scej^tre — the  eailiest 
announcement  of  the  first  Christmas  morn — and 
declares  that  out  of  Jacob  He  shall  come  Who  shall 
have  dominion.  Amalek  shall  perish  ;  the  rocks 
sliall  be  no  protection  to  the  Kenites  :  as  they  took 
captive,  so  into  captivity  would  they  go. 

"  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went,  and  returned  to 
his  place."  Did  he  ?  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
"And  Balak  also  went  his  way." 

This  was  the  dissolution  of  the  evil  partnership. 
Balaam  goes  one  way,  Balak  another  ;  if  they  meet 
again,  it  must  be  in  the  smoke  and  smother  of  the 
battle.  Both  are  disappointed  :  each  was  willing 
to  have  served  the  other  for  his  own  ends,  but 
God  stood  between,  and  He  could  not  be  bribed. 
Both  men  hang  their  heads  very  low  as  they 
wend  along  their  dividing  ways,  each  is  conscious 
that  he  has  played  the  fool  and  has  been  befooled  ; 
Balaam  has,  perhaps,  a  more  rankling  thought 
still,  for  remorse  gnaws  at  the  heart  just  in  the 
measure  in  which  we  know  the  right  yet  do  the 
wrong. 
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There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn  ; 

There's  fuzz  on  all  the  peaches  ; 
There  never  is  a  banquet  given 
Without  a  lot  of  speeches. 

AHxsl  (gloomily) — "Somehow,  my  pictures  won't 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door."  Friend — "  Did  you 
ever  try  hanging  them  on  the  door-knob  ?  " 

"Did  you  hear  what  Whimpton's  little  boy  said 
when  they  showed  him  the  twins?"  "No  ;  what 
was  it  1 "  "  He  said,  '  There  !  mamma's  been 
getting  bargains  again.' " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I've  got  some  money  of  my 
own,"  said  little  'Tommy  politely,  as  the  contribu- 
tion plate  passed  in  front  of  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  vi:5it  to  church. 

"  As  I  understand  it,  doctor,  if  I  believe  I'm 
well,  I'll  be  well,  is  that  the  idea?"  "It  is." 
"  Then,  if  you  believe  you're  paid,  I  suppose 
you'll  be  paid?"  "Not  necessarily."  "But  why 
shouldn't  faith  work  as  well  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other?"  "Why,  you  see,  there  is  a  considerable 
difiference  between  having  faith  in  the  Lord  and 
having  faith  in  you." 


Among  the  replies  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
music  committee  for  a  "candidate  as  organist, 
music  teacher,  etc.,"  was  the  following  one  : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  notice  your  advertisement  for  an 
organist  and  music  teacher,  either  lady  or  gentle- 
man. Having  been  both  for  several  years,  I  oft'er 
my  services." 

Architect — "  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  tlie 
study,  Mr.  Veryrich  ?  "  Veryrich  —  "  Only  that 
it  must  be  brown.  Great  thinkers,  I  understand, 
are  generallj'  found  in  a  brown  study." 

A  GENTLEMAN  travelling  in  a  district  which 
had  been  visited  by  an  earthquake,  and  where 
another  shock  was  ap])rehended,  sent  his  two  bo)"s 
to  a  distant  friend  until  the  peril  should  be  over. 
A  few  days  after  the  father  received  the  follow- 
ing brief  note  from  his  friend  :  "  Dear  John, 
please  take  your  boys  home  and  send  me  the 
earthquake  !  " 

JVewj  Maid — "  Missus,  that  man  who  cut  your 
grass  did  a  bad  job.  I  wouldn't  employ  him  no 
more."  MisstLs — "  I  must,  Maria  ;  I'm  married  to 
him." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   EAST   END. 

A  VISIT  TO  TOYNBEE  HALL. 


\ 


1. 


"  India,"  once  said  an  Englishman,  "needs  the  graves 
of  missionaries  to  assure  her  people  of  England's 
real  care."  In  the  same  way,  says  Canon  Barnett, 
"  East  London  needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  received  the  best  to  assure  its 
people  that  the  best  is  also  for  them,  and  that  good- 
will is  real."  It  is  because  Toynbee  Hall,  of  which 
Canon  Barnett  is  Warden,  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
social  evangel  that  its  work  is  far  greater  and  more 
widespread  than  that  done  beneath  its  own  roof  ;  for 
the  influence  of  Toynbee  Hall  is  now  world-wide. 
It  gave  concrete  form  to  a  type  of  life  and  work 
hitherto  neglected  ;  and 
though  the  Settlement  was 
only  founded  in  1884,  the 
Settlement  idea  is  now  the 
common  basis  of  much  of 
the  best  social  and  religious 
work  of  the  time. 

In  1874  it  became  the 
custom  for  a  few  0.x  ford 
undergraduates  to  spend 
part  of  their  vacation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Jude's, 
Whitechapel,  and  to  join  in 
some  of  the  work  of  the 
parish.  Among  them  was 
Arnold  Toynbee. 

Aiter  some  years,  as  more 
and  more  interest  wasaroused 
at  the  Universities,  graduates 
came  and  took  lodgings  for 
longer  periods.  In  1883  five 
occupied  one  house,  three  an- 
other, and  some  were  living 
by  themselves.  At  this  time 
public  opinion  was  greatly 

stirred  about  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  response 
to  a  letter  from  a  graduate  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
stating  the  feeling  and  the  aspirations  of  the  men 
in  that  College,  a  suggestion  for  a  University 
Settlement  was  made,  and  in  1883  a  paper  was  read 
at  Oxford  by  Mr.  Barnett,  setting  out  the  scheme 
in  detail. 

Shortly,  it  proposed  that  the  University  men  who 
undertook  to  settle  in  centres  of  industry  should  be 
organised  into  a  community.  They  were  to  carry 
with  them  the  habits  and  customs  of  culture,  to  live 
their  own  lives,  hold  their  own  ojjinions,  to  have 
the  common  method  of  making  friends  among  their 
neighbours  and  the  common  object  of  improving 
social  conditions.  The  Settlement  was  to  be  a  living 
link  between  knowledge  and  industry. 

The  suggestion  was  eagerly  taken  up  at  Oxford, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  at  Cambridge. 


THE    LIERAKY    WINO, 


In  July  1884  the  Universities'  Settlements  Associa- 
tion was  registered,  and  premises  in  Commercial 
Street,  Whitechapel,  were  bought — close  to  St.  Jude's 
Church.  Arnold  Toynbee  had  died  the  year  before, 
and  just  when  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  were 
hoping  great  things  from  his  power  and  character. 
No  name  so  well  as  his  expressed  the  aspirations  of 
the  promoters,  and  so  the  first  Settlement  was  called 
Toynbee  Hall. 

By  the  Articles  of  Association  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  founders  were  put  into  legal  form.  By  these 
it  was  shown  that  Toynbee  Hall  existed  to  provide 
education  and  the  means  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment 
for  the  people  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  London  and  other 
great  cities  ;  to  inijuire  into 
the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  to  consider  and  advance 
plans  calculated  to  promote 
their  welfare. 

At  the  end  of  1884  Toyn- 
bee Hall  was  read}',  with  its 
fifteen  sets  of  rooms  for 
residents,  its  lecture  hall,  its 
library,  and  its  guest  rooms 
and  large  reception  rooms. 
It  was  at  once  occupied  by 
thirteen  residents — Oxford 
and  Cambridge  graduates. 
Each  man  set  himself  to  do 
citizen's  work,  aiming  to 
learn  as  much  as  to  teach. 
There  were  no  rules  to 
limit  their  action  ;  no 
policy,  religious  or  secular, 
to  get  local  approval  or  con- 
demnation. Some  served  on  boards,  on  club  com- 
mittees, as  school  managers,  or  as  visitors  of  the 
C.  O.  S.  Some  aimed  rather  at  extending  education, 
and  with  this  purpose  the  Lecture  Hall  was  oB'ered 
to  the  University  Extension  Society.  The  efforts  of 
the  residents,  therefore,  were  shaped  in  two  directions 
— social  and  educational. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  account  which  the  historian 
of  Toynbee  Hall  gives  of  its  early  days. 

Canon  Barnett  thus  defines  the  objects  of  a 
student  in  Toynbee  Hall.  The  first  object,  he  says, 
"  is  not  to  help  but  to  learn — to  feel  out  rather 
than  to  find  out  what  are  his  neighbours'  thoughts 
— to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  another  public 
opinion  till  many  of  his  prejudices  perish,  and  till 
he,  perhaps  unconsciously,  becomes  the  mouthpiece 
of  East  London  indignation,  and  stops  some  West 
End  habits  of  speaking.     For  want  of  knowledge 
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gained  in  this  way  laws  meant  to  help  have  tended 
to  hinder.  Magistrates  have  been  strict  when 
they  should  have  been  lenient,  and  lenient  when 
they  should  have  been  strict.  Philanthropists  have 
spent  their  labour  and  their  money  on  that  which 
has  profited  little.  The  dominant  public  opinion 
has  been  at  fault. 

"  The  second  object  of  a  resident  in  Toynbee  Hall 
is  to  let  himself  be  known,  to  live  his  own  life 
without  affectation  of  sacrifice  or  asceticism,  to 
follow  his  own  calling,  do  his  own  duty,  take  his 
own  pleasure,  and  keep  up  his  own  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  refinement." 

Toynbee  Hall  is  situated  in  Commercial  Street, 
off  the  Whitechapel  Road.  It  practically  adjoins 
St.  Jude's  Church,  of  which  Canon  Barnett  was 
vicar  for  many  years.  It  is  surrounded'  by  a 
teeming  population  made  up  of  people  of 
many  races.  Jewish  faces  abound,  and  the 
few  bookshops  in  the  neighbourhood  are  full 
of  Jewish  literature.  Jack  the  Ripper  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  Toynbee  Hall, 
for  it  is  close  by  the  scene  of  his  outrages. 

Passing  down  Commercial  Street,  attentidii 
is  at  once  attracted  to  St.  Jude's  Church  by  ;i 
fine  mosaic  on  the  church  wall — a  copy  ol 
Watts'  famous  picture,  "Time,  Death,  ainl 
Judgment."  An  in.scription  declares  thai 
the  mosaic  has  been  placed  there  by  friends 
of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  to  record  the  insti- 
tution of  a  yearly  exhibition  of  pictures  in 
Whitechapel,  and  his  endeavours  to  make  the 
lives  of  his  neighbours  brighter  by  bringing 
within  their  reach  the  influence  of  beauty. 
Close  by  is  a  fountain  in  Doulton  ware, 
also  attached   to  the    church    wall,    bearing 


the  inscription,  "  With  God  is  the  fountain  of 
life." 

Even  the  notice  board  of  services  is  novel,  and 
suggests  the  spirit  in  which  the  late  vicar  works. 
The  board  is  a  beautifully  illuminated  and  painted 
panel,  announcing  that  the  church  is  open  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  evenings  for  "saying  prayeis, 
hearing  about  the  good,  and  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion." From  8.30  to  9.30  there  is  a  "  Worship 
Hour  "  in  the  church  for  "  prayer,  song,  and  reading." 

The  work  of  the  Settlement  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  work  at  St.  Jude's,  but  when  Canon  Barnett  was 
vicar  of  the  church  they  naturally  worked  more  or 
less  together.  A  curious  thing  is  that  Canon 
Barnett  has  just  become  curate  of  St.  Jude's,  the 
church  of  which  he  was  formerly  vicar. 

A  step  or  two  up  the  street  brings  us  to  Toynbee 
Hall  itself  and  the  Warden's  Lodge.  Passing  through 
the  gateway,  we  enter  what  is  for  London  a  deliglit- 
I'ul  quadrangle.  This  has  not  all  the  beauty  of 
a  Cambridge  or  0.\ford  quad,  but  it  breathes  a 
serener  air  than  Commercial  Street.  The  dining 
hall  and  the  big  drawing-room  look  out  into  the 
quad,  and  over  the  other  side  of  it  we  see  the 
two  Students'  Residences — Wadham  and  Balliol 
Houses — which  were  subsequent  additions.  Balliol 
House  was  originally  built  as  an  artisan  block  for 
working  men — but  the  working  men  who  live  in  it 
do  not  wear  corduroys.  Between  Wadham  and 
Balliol,  however,  there  is  another  block  of  dwellings 
which  is  occupied  by  working  men,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  quiet,  serene  air  of  the  quad, 
with  its  tennis  court — things  which  are  likely  to 
send  rooms  in  that  block  to  a  premium. 

In  the  two  Students'  Residences  each  resident  has  a 
small  private  combined  bed  and  sitting  room,  fur- 
nished ;  and  each  house  has  a  common  room.  The 
household  arrangements  are  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  committee  of  the  residents  themselves.  The 
rent  of  a  furnished  room,  including  attendance  and 
use  of  the  common  room,  is  7s.  to  7s.  Cd.  a  week. 
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The  total  cost  of  board,  lodging,  washing,  etc. 
(exclusive  of  the  midday  meal),  need  not  exceed  15s. 
]ier  week.  The  bedsteads  are  folded  up  during  the 
day,  and  when  they  are  so  folded  they  look  like  any- 
thing but  beds. 

The  men  who  live  in  Toynbee  go  there  with  the 
express  purpose  of  devoting  their  leisure  to  work 
for  the  Settlement.  The  men  in  Wadliam  and 
Balliol,  on  the  other  hand,  are  students  who  are 
studying  for  some  exam.  The  place  is  conducive  to 
work.  There  is  a  tine  library,  and  students  can 
always  get  help  and  advice  as  to  the  course  of 
their  studies.  In  fact,  there  is  a  resident  tutor  for 
that  purpose.  Canon  Barnett  especially  points  out 
these  advantages  to  the  readers  of  The  Young  Man. 
The  very  fact  of  living  a  college  life,  he  says,  makes 
a  young  man  endure  very  many  of  the  healthy 
restraints  which  are  wanting  in  lodgings. 

For  non-residents  a  most 
elaborate  series  of  classes  is 
arranged  at  fees  which  are 
extremely  moderate.  "The 
distinctive  feature  of  the 
work,"  said  Canon  Barnett, 
"  is  that  it  aims  to  help 
people  to  enjoy  life  rather 
than  to  be  good  workmen. 
It  prepares  people  for  their 
leisure  ;  to  live,  rather  than 
to  earn  a  living.  So  we  have 
classes  for  history,  literature, 
and  science,  not  for  book- 
keeping, commercial  corre- 
spondence, and  so  on.  Tlie 
classes  aim  at  the  higher 
education." 

Students  of  social  facts 
know  only  too  well  the 
tragedy  and  pity  which  lies 
about  the  use  of  leisure 
by  the  uneducated  (and  the  educated,  too,  as  far  as 
that  goes).  And  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt 
that  it  is  to  that  right  use  of  leisure  that  we  must 
look  for  social  regeneration.  Think  of  the  man 
who  can  do  nothing  but  work  !  What  a  pitiable 
object !  There  are  many  such.  I  know  a  man  who 
made  a  small  fortune  as  a  confectioner.  He  retired, 
and  bought  a  beautiful  place  in  the  country.  But 
he  could  not  stand  it.  His  soul  craved  for  the 
baking  of  bread,  and  I  sujjpose  he  will  go  on  making 
loaves  till  the  end.     He  can't  do  anything  else. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Picture 
Exhibition  which  is  held  annually  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
This  was  the  pioneer  of  popular  exhibitions  of  the 
works  of  the  great  master.*.  This  year  Mr.  Watts 
allowed  his  magnificent  pictures  to  be  transferred 
from  the  New  Gallery  to  Toynbee  Hall,  that  the 
children  of  the  East  might  see  them  as  well  as  those 
of  the  West.  In  this  way  beauty  of  the  highest 
type  is  exhibited  where  it  is  almost  a  stranger. 
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Another  piece  of  pioneer  work  done  by  Toynbee 
was  that  of  Co-operative  Travelling.  By  skilful 
management,  large  parties  of  students  have  seen  tin- 
art  treasures  and  historic  scenes  of  Europe  at  small 
cost.  A  party  went  to  Spain  this  summer  for 
twenty-five  days,  at  an  average  cost  of  £16,  15s.  lOd. 
each.  This  included  railway  fares,  hotels,  wine 
at  lunch  and  dinner,  tips,  luggage  expenses,  and 
guides. 

Canon  Barnett  tells  me  that  he  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  East  London,  and  in  that  time  has  seen 
great  changes.  All  the  changes,  he  says,  are  for  the 
good.  The  people  are  more  self-respecting.  They 
are  better  clothed  and  housed,  and  take  their 
pleasures  more  soberly. 

When  you  ask  Canon  Barnett  what  has  been  the 
result  of  Toynbee's  thirteen  years'  work,  he  does  not 
give  you  a  string  of  statistics.  Good  work,  he  says, 
is  immeasurable  by  figures, 
In  fact,  the  craving  for  figures, 
he  thinks,  is  bad,  and  leads 
to  moral  jerry-building,  as 
the  haste  to  be  rich  leads  to 
theother  kind  of  jerry-build- 
ing. "When  good  people 
come  together  and  make 
friends,"  he  says,  "  good  is 
sure  to  follow.  We  are  sent 
to  learn  to  love,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  love  people  you 
never  see.  Settlements  bring 
about  friendships,  but  they 
will  not  turn  the  world  up- 
side down." 

There  is,  however,  a  rest- 
lessness everywhere,  and  in 
this  the  Canon  sees  hope. 
This  restlessness  is  the  fruit 
ofnewideas,  new  conceptions, 
and  aspirations.  Restless- 
ness means  there  is  life  in  the  dry  boUes.  Rest- 
lessness may  be  destructive,  or  under  guidance 
it  may  be  constructive.  It  is  a  race  between 
revolution  and  education.  The  Canon  says  that  the 
best  sign  of  the  times  is  the  greater  consideration 
the  classes  show  for  each  other.  The  real  rich  are 
more  considerate  for  the  people,  and  the  working 
classes  are  showing  much  more  self-help.  It  is  to 
young  men,  however,  that  he  looks  for  the  happy 
future  of  London. 

And  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  heard  all  about  Toynbee 
Hall,  that  a  couple  of  years  at  Toynbee  would  be  an 
ideal  education  for  a  young  man  who  wanted  to 
take  a  useful  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  fatherland. 
Perhaps  even  he  might  become  what  Professor 
Marshall  described  Arnold  Toynbee  to  be  —  an 
"  ideal  modern  representative  of  the  medioeval  saint  ; 
strong  every  way,  but  with  all  other  parts  of  his 
nature  merged  and  contained  in  an  earnest  and 
tender  love  towards  God  and  man." 
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"  What  will  Phillip  say  ?  What  will  Phillip  do  ? " 
Stella  kept  repeating  to  herself,  as  she  hurried 
along  the  cliff  towards  The  Chains.  "  How  foolisli 
it  was  of  me  not  to  tell  him  '.  What  has  that  man 
said  ?  What  will  he  do  ? "  Stella  repeated,  as,  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  narrow  path  which  from 
the  cliff  leads  down  to  the  pier,  she  watched 
Phillip  come  up  towards  her.  "  He  looks  angry — 
very  angry.  How  foolish  I  was  !  "  Tlien  :  "  Well, 
Phillip,"  she  said  aloud.  "  You've  left  off  soon  this 
morning  1 " 

Phillip  looked  hard  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  his 
look  was  not  very  pleasant. 

"Tes,"  said  he,  and  turned  hi.s  .  eyes  towards 
Kyle,  "  I  have." 

"Oh.  Were  you  not  in  the  humour?"  said 
Stella  ;  then  suddenly  stepped  to  Phillip's  .side  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Phillip  dear,"  said 
she  very  softly,  "  I'm  so  sorry." 

Phillip  let  his  arm  hang  limp,  nor  even  glanced 
at  her. 

"  Indeed  ? "  .said  he,  and  started  towards  the 
town;  "indeed?"     Stella  caught  his  sleeve. 

"  No,  PhiUip,"  said  she  imploringly  ;  "  don't  go 
home — just  yet.  Don't.  Come  with  me  back 
along  the  cliff.  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  Phillip 
strode  on. 

"  I'm  going  home,"  he  answered.  "  You,  of  course, 
can  do  as  you  please." 

"  No,  Phillip— not  yet,"  pleaded  Stella. 

"  I'm  going  home,  I  say,"  answered  Phillip 
sharply. 

"  Just  half  an  hour — ^just  that." 

"  Not  one  second — not  one,"  said  Phillip  harshly  ; 
then  looked  hard  at  her  again.  "  Good  Lord  ! " 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  quickened  his  pace.  "  Good 
Lord  :  " 

"Oh,  Phillip,  it  was  so  foolish  of  me,  I  know. 
Forgive  me  ? "  Phillip  kept  silent.  "  Do  let  me 
explain,  Phillip?  Surely  you  don't  take  it  all 
seriously  ?  " 

Phillip  walked  on  as  though  he  had  not  heard. 

"  Ah,  Phillip,  Phillip  ;  don't  be  so  hard  and 
cold— don't ! " 

"  Oh,  stop  your  whimpering — do  !  "  said  Phillip. 

"Oh,"  cried  Stella.  "  Oh.'"— then  closed  her 
lips  and,  with  the  colour  high  in  her  cheeks  and 
her  head  very  erect,  walked  on  by  Phillip's  side  up 
Kyle  Street. 
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Phillip  flung  his  hat  and  sketch-book  on  the 
table  in  Mack's  front  parlour,  roughly  shut  the 
door,  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and,  resting 
his  head  on  his  hand,  appeared  to  give  himself  to 
hard  and  bitter  thought.  Stella,  without  taking 
ofl'  her  hat  or  gloves,  went  calmly  to  the  chair  by 
the  window,  sat  down,  and,  taking  a  letter  from  her 
pocket,  began  to  read.  From  time  to  time  she 
glanced  over  the  top  of  the  page,  gravely  shook 
her  head,  and  said  to  herself :  "  Oh,  you  foolish, 
foolish  Phillip  !  "  But  Phillip,  as  he  sat  glowering 
at  one  of  ilr.  Mack's  elegant  oleogi'aphs,  neither 
moved  nor  spoke  ;  not  even  turned  his  head  when 
Molly,  the  servant,  came  bouncing  in  with  her 
clattering  luncheon  tray. 

"  Aw,  the  Lord  sees,  Miss  York,"  said  Molly  ; 
"  but  the  sight  o'  ye  turned  the  heart  in  me.  Sure, 
I  never  knew  ye  were  in.     An'  Mr.  Phillip,  too  ! " 

"  Yes,  Molly,"  said  Stella,  "  we  thought  we'd 
have  lunch  a  little  earlier  to-day." 

"Aw,  jist  so,"  said  Molly,  as  she  .spread  the  cloth, 
"jist  so.     An'  is  it  now  ye'll  be  wantin'  it,  miss?" 

"  Presently,  Molly  ;  in  half  an  hour,  .say." 

"  Very  good,  miss,"  said  Molly,  and  began  laying 
the  knives  and  forks.  "An'  it's  the  cowld  mutton 
from  yisterday  it'll  be  ?  An'  the  bread,  an'  the 
mustard —  ? " 

"  I  wish,"  said  Phillip,  turning  quickly  in  his 
chair,  "you'd  make  less  noise— and  talk  less." 

Molly  stared  first  at  Phillip,  then  at  Stella,  then 
back  at  Phillip  ;  presently  took  up  her  tray  and 
made  for  the  door. 

"Aw,  the  poor  crature,"  said  she,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  "Is  it  the  wrong  side  o'  the  bed  he 
came  out  av  this  mornin'  ?  Aw,  mercy  me,"  said 
Molly  ;  then  banged  the  door  behind  her. 

A  soft  ripple  of  laughter  came  from  the  seat  by 
the  window.  Phillip  started  forward  in  his  chair 
and  gripped  its  arms  hard. 

"Do  you,  do  you  dare  to  laugh — to  laugh  at 
me  ?"  he  asked  wrathfully. 

"  No,  Phillip,"  came  back  meekly  ;  "  not  at  you — 
at  Molly." 

"  It  was  at  me,"  cried  Phillip.  "  How  dare — " 
He  stopped  short ;  hurried  into  his  room,  which, 
like  Stella's,  opened  into  the  back  of  the  parlour ; 
noisily  dragged  out  his  trunk,  opened  it,  and 
through  the  doorway  began  to  fling  coats,  boots, 
and  all  the  rest  higgledy-piggledy  into  it.  Stella 
quietly  watched  him  for  a  while  :  then  hid  her 
face  behind  her  letter  ;  pre.sently,  at  sight  of  Phillip 
dragging  her  trunk  also  into  the  parlour,  put  down 
her  hands  and  spoke. 
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"May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing,  Phillip?"  said  she. 

Phillip  pointed  into  her  room.  "  Come,"  answered 
he  ;  "come  and  pack  your  things." 

"Indeed?"  answered  Stella.  "And  why,  may 
I  ask  ? " 

"  Come,"  said  Phillip,  stamping  his  foot.  "  Do 
as  you're  told." 

"  Indeed,  I  will  not,"  said  Stella  calmly.  "  Cer- 
tainly, I  shall  not." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  —  to  raise  a  scene,  to 
shout?"  said  Phillip,  and  clenched  his  hands. 
"  Do  you —  ? "  He  crossed  the  room  and  took 
hold  of  Stella's  arm.     "  Come,"  said  he. 

"  No,  Phillip.  Let  me  go,  please.  You  are 
hurting  my  arm." 

"  I  hope —  Ah,  you  wicked  woman,"  he  said 
all  suddenly.     "  What  am  I  to  think  of  you  ? " 

"  Think  of  me,  Phillip  ?  Think  of  me  ?  I  think 
/  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  pretty  well.  This 
last  half-hour  has  shown  me." 

"Ah,  you — you —  But  enough  of  this.  Come. 
Pack  your  things,  I  say,  and  let  us  get  away  from 
this  cursed  hole." 

Stella  looked  up  quickly,  and  raised  her  brows. 

"Oh,"  said  she.  "Cursed,  indeed!  You've 
changed  your  mind  pretty  suddenly,  Phillip." 

"  Come,"  said  Phillip,  and  once  more  stamped  his 
foot.     "  Come,  I  say." 

Stella  looked  him  in  the  eyes  calmly. 

"You're  forgetting  yourself,  Phillip,"  said  she. 
"  And  you're  forgetting,  also,  that  I  am  no  longer 
a  child.  You've  laughed,  sometimes,  at  women's 
reasons.  Do  you  think  a  stamp  of  the  foot  carries 
much  weight  as  a  reason — even  though  the  foot  is 
a  man's  ? " 

"  It's  sufficient — for  you." 

"  Ah,  yes.  But  what  you  think  is  sufficient  for 
me  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  me  do  what  I  am 
not  going  to  do." 

"No,"  said  Phillip,  folding  his  arms,  "of  course 
you  are  not.  Kyle  suits  you  too  well.  Also,  it 
suits  you  to  be  left  alone  on  the  cliffs,  and  to  have 
the  yokels  dangling  after  you,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  make  you  proposals  of  marriage,  and — " 

"  Phillip,  be  careful,  please." 

"  Careful  ?  Careful  ?  Good  heavens  !  How  am 
I  to  contain  myself  ?  " 

"  Don't — pray  don't." 

"And  I  won't.  By  God,  I  won't,"  cried  Phillip. 
"You  don't  deserve  to  be  spared.  It's — it's  flogged 
you  should  be — flogged." 

"  Well,  Phillip,  you're  a  man  ;  I'm  only  a  woman." 

"Only  a  woman,"  sneered  Phillip,  "only  a 
woman.  And  such  a  woman  !  Stooping  to  flirta- 
tions with  clodhoppers — flirtations  J —  You — you, 
Stella  York  !  Worse  than  that,  leading  men  on  to 
believe — " 

"  Phillip,"  said  Stella  calmly,  "  be  brutal  if  you 
like  ;  but  be  careful,  please." 

"What!     You  deny  it?" 


"  Yes  ;  I  do  deny  it." 

"You  deny  that  that  fellow  Cuffe  made  you  an 
ofl'er  of  marriage  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't  deny  that,  Phillip  ;  but  I  deny 
emphatically  your  insinuations." 

"  Well,  confound  the  insinuations  !  Isn't  that 
enough  ?  Did  any  man  in  his  senses  ever  ofl'er 
a  woman  marriage  if  she  did  not  encourage  him 
to  ofl'er  it  ? " 

For  answer  Stella  turned  round  and  looked  (not 
very  sorrowfully,  it  must  be  said)  out  of  the  window. 
But  Phillip  caught  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  saj'  ? "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

"  No,"  she  said,  over  her  shoulder,  "  I  hear 
nothing — and  won't  till  you  speak  like  a  gentleman, 
Phillip." 

"  Well,  I  apologise,  then.  I  withdraw  the  insinua- 
tions and — and  the  rest.  Now  what  have  you  got 
to  say  ? " 

Stella  turned  round  quick. 

"  Only  this,  Phillip,"  said  she  :  "  you  are  treating 
me  abominably  ;  you  have  treated  me  disgracefully 
for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Without  asking  for  a 
word  of  explanation,  without  even  giving  nie  a 
chance  to  explain,  you  have  chosen  to  rail  at  me, 
and  swear  at  me,  and  accuse  me  falsely — " 

"  Had  I  not  reason  ?"  asked  Phillip. 

"  No,  Phillip  ;  your  own  sense,  if  not  your  regard 
for  me,  might  have  shown  you  that." 

"  Listen  to  me.     Did  you  or  did  you  not —  ? " 

"Allow  me  to  go  on,  Phillip.  I  say,  you  have 
treated  me  abominably  ;  and  for  two  pins  I  would 
go  and  pack  my  things.  But  if  you  have  not  sense, 
I  have.  And  now,"  said  Stella,  pointing  to  a  chair, 
"sit  down  and  listen  whilst  I  humiliate  rnj'self — 
and  you." 

And  from  beginning  to  end,  she  told  Phillip  every 
word  that  had  passed  between  her  and  Mr.  Cutt'e,  on 
the  clitf  above  The  Stook,  on  that  memorable  Friday 
afternoon.  Clearly,  solemnly,  she  spoke,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Phillip's  face  ;  and,  without  a  word, 
Phillip  heard  her  to  the  very  end.  Then  he  lifted 
his  ej'es. 

"But  why  have  kept  this  till  now?"  said  he 
coldly.  "  If,  as  you  say,  you  treated  it  as  a  joke, 
why,  in  Heaven's  name —  ? " 

"  Just  because,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was 
a  joke,"  said  Stella;  "and  because  I  thought  the 
matter  was  ended  there  and  then  for  ever  ;  and 
because  I  did  not  want  to  spoil  our  stay  here." 

"  Spoil  our  stay  ?     What  nonsense  !  " 

"  Ah,  but  is  it  nonsense  ?  Think  of  the  last 
half-hour  !  How  much  less  angry  would  you  have 
been  had  I  told  you  about  the  aft'air,  instead  of 
leaving  it  for  the  skilful  tongue  of  Mr.  Cufl'e  ? 
Angry  !  Do  you  remember  saying  that,  if  a  certain 
thing  happened,  you  would  kick  Mr.  Cuffe  into 
the  sea?" 

"  Yes,"  said  PhiUip,  starting  up  ;  "  and,  by 
George — ! " 
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"  Wliy  didn't  you  ?  "  asked  Stella.  "  Vou  had 
your  chance  this  morning." 

"What;  before  all  Kyle?" 

Stella  put  a  hand  on  Phillip's  shoulder. 

"Phillip,  Phillip,"  said  she,  and  gravely  wagged 
her  head,  "where  has  all  the  humour  you  used  to 
have  gone  from  you  ?  You  poor  hot-headed  boy  ! 
Think,  Phillip,  just  think  of  the  absurd  things  you've 
done,  the  absurd  things  you've  said,  this  morning. 
Suppose  I  had  acted  as  I  ought  to  have  acted,  stood 
on  my  dignity,  defied  you,  and  all  the  rest  ?  Would 
there  not  have  been  a  pretty  storm  in  a  tea-cup  ? " 

Phillip  hung  his  head. 

"  It's  true,  it's  true,  Stella,"  said  he. 

"All  kinds  of  complications  might  have  come," 
Stella  went  on.  "/  might  have  looked  upon 
Mr.  Cuffe  and  his  hall-lamp  with  a  tender  regard  ; 
you,  to  show  your  spirit  and  to  charm  dull  care, 
might  have  gone  walking  with  the  schoolmistress  ; 
then  .she  would  have  snubbed  you,  and  Mark 
would  have  fought  you,  and  Kyle — " 

"Stop,  Stella,"  said  Phillip,  "this  je.sting  is — 
is —  Do  you  know,  I  did — I  did  almost  go  along 
the  cliffs  to  look  for  the — the — " 

"Schoolmistress.  Ah,  Phillip,  why  didn't  you? 
Ah,  what  I  have  missed !  To  have  seen  you 
routed  foot  and  horse  ;  to  ha\-e  watched  Nell's  face 
harden  ;  to  have  seen  Mark  take  you  by  the 
collar — "  Phillip  slapped  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
and  quickly  bent  forward. 

"  Stop,  Stella,  I  say,"  said  he.  "  You're  going 
too  far,  I  say." 

Stella  laughed  ;  then  leant  over  and  playfully 
took  Phillip  by  the  ear. 

"Oh,  you  poor,  dense,  old  sobersides,"  said  she, 
"how  easily  the  bait  tempts  you.  Hark,  there's 
Molly  getting  ready  our  tray.  Quick  ;  let's  get 
those  trunks  back  before  she  comes — quick,  for 
goodness'  sake  !     And  laugh,  Phillip  ;  laugh." 

So  Phillip  laughed — none  too  soon,  either — and, 
having  dragged  the  trunks  back  to  their  places, 
sat  down  and  told  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Cuffe  : 
how  David  had  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  turned 
his  face  to  the  sea,  and,  for  a  while,  sat  silent ; 
how,  having  started  a  rambling  monologue  on 
things  in  general,  he  had  gradually  worked  round 
to  a  subtle  and  minute  eulogy  of  himself  and  his 
affairs,  then  to  an  account  of  his  long  wife-hunt, 
of  his  coming  to  Kyle,  and  of  his  finding  thei-e  at 
last  the  object  of  his  search. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Stella,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  Quick,  quick  !  " 

"Well,"  said  Phillip,  "he  didn't  mince  matters. 
He  never  looked  at  me  ;  but  not  a  word  of  his 
missed  its  mark.  '  I've  found  Herself,'  said  he,  '  an' 
she's  a  princess,  a  wee  lady — an'  it's  yourself  I'll 
be  asking,  Mr.  York,  to  say  a  good  word  for  me, 
and  to  give  me  your  leave  to  pay  my  respects.'  I 
simply  stared  at  him.  '  I  asked  her  myself,  last 
week,  beyond  there,   at  The   Stook,'  he  went   on. 


'but — well,  I  was  too  sudden,  Mr.  York;  I  forgot 
she  was  English,  an'  I  was  a  stranger,  an'  so — ' 
I  turned  and  asked  him,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  what  he  meant.  'Aw,  it's  Herself  on  the 
cliffs  above,'  said  he,  wagging  his  head  back  ; 
'  your  own  sister,  Mr.  York.'  I  sat  flabbergasted. 
'  Yes,'  the  fellow  went  on,  '  I  admit  I  was  too  sudden. 
Still,  I'm  willin'  to  make  amends.  I'm  willin'  to 
give  love  its  chance,  Mr.  York,  an','  said  he,  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  'there's  somethin'  Hutterin' 
here  that  tells  me — '" 

"  Ko,  ho,"  laughed  Stella.     "  Oh,  dear  Cupid  :  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  laugh,  Stella  —  but,  'pon  my 
honour,  /was  in  no  laughing  mood  just  then." 

"  Nor  afterwards,  Phillip  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  afterwards  ;  for,  suddenly,  I  remem- 
bered what  you  had  told  me  a  day  or  two  before— 
and  my  blood  boiled.  Hardly  could  I  keeji  my 
hands  off  the  fellow's  neck.  Stella,  Stella,  your 
foolishness  nearly  meant  liloodshed." 

"  Oh  no,  Phillip,"  ,«aid  Stella,  as  solemnly  as  she 
might;  "thank  Heaven,  no.  But  what  did  you 
say?" 

"  Say  ?  I  daren't  repeat  it — no,  it  would  scorch 
my  tongue.  But,  in  effect,  I  told  him  that  if  ever 
he  spoke  to  you  again,  or  mentioned  your  name  to 
me,  I'd — I'd  break  every  bone  in  his  body." 

"  Ah,  Phillip,  Phillip  !     And  he  ? " 

"  He  ?  Well  —after  that  I  came  away.  But,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  he  called  after  me  that 
when  I  had  thought  the  matter  over  I  .should  see 
things  in  their  right  light ;  meaning,  I  suppose — 
Stella,  the  man  is  mad.  Really  I  think  we  had 
better  pack  and  go." 

"  Or  stay  and  tell  ?  " 

"  No — no— no  !  "  .said  Phillip,  and,  rising  quickly, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  lookeil  thought- 
fully out  of  the  window  ;  "  that  would  be  too 
ridiculous.  No.  Oh,  it's  all  right,  Stella  ;  the 
fellow  dare  not  insult  you  now.  I've  settled  him. 
Yes  ;  tell  you  what,  I'll  telegraph  at  once  for 
Jim  to  come  post-haste  instead  of  dawdling  about 
Dublin.  Yes ;  and,  meantime,  either  you  must 
spend  my  hour  with  me,  or  I —  Hello,  Molly,  ray 
girl,  here  you  are  again." 

Molly  put  the  tray  down  on  the  table  and  wearily 
sighed. 

"Aw  yis,"  said  she,  "what's  left  o'  me.  What 
wi'  squallin'  childer,  an'  bad-tempered  lodgers,  sure 
life's  a  burden.     'Deed,  ay  !  " 

"Don't  say  that,  Molly.  Really,  I'm  very  sorry 
— I  was  a  little  anno3'ed." 

"Aw  yis,"  said  Molly,  and  winked  at  Stella  as 
she  went  to  the  door,  "  it's  the  way  wi'  the  men — 
the  cratures  !  Little  puts  them  out,  so  it  does,  an' 
then  it's  the  poor  women  catches  it — God  help 
them  !     Aw,  yis." 

"  It's  true,  Phillip,"  said  Stella,  as  the  door  .shut. 
"  Molly'.s  a  sage — it  is  the  poor  women  who  catch 
it." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Phillip,  as  lie  pulled  liis  chair  up  to 
table,  "  I  know.  But  what  fools  men  do  make  of 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  those  same  women." 

"  And  therein  is  recompense,  you  think  ?  " 

"  Tfierein  is  mutton,"  said  Phillip,  and  held  out  a 
plate.  "  Eat,  my  wee  lady,  my  princess,  my  lady 
sister." 

Stella  put  down  her  jjlate,  rose  and  made  a 
sweeping  curtsey. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord  brother,"  said  she  ;  and 
the  next  moment  the  room  was  full  of  merry 
chatter  and  lauyhter. 


Chapter  XII. 


RIFTED    LDTES. 


So,  thanks  to  Stella  for  her  tact  and  forbearance, 
peace  and  merriment  once  more  reigned  in  Mrs. 
Mack's  front  parlour  ;  and  the  rest  of  that  day  the 
Yorks  spent  ia  roaming  through  the  country,  which 
from  Kyle  town  stretches  back  to  the  foot  of  Slieve 
Ard.  The  day  was  gloriou.s,  clear,  fresh,  full  of  life 
and  sunshine  ;  only  the  merry  chatter  of  the  hay- 
makers, the  ring  of  the  scythes,  the  hollow  moan  of 
the  sea  awa}'  behind,  broke  the  stillness.  Narrow 
and  winding,  the  dusty  road  ran  between  its  tall 
hedgerows  ;  right  and  left  the  fields  lay  huddled, 
running  up  the  hills,  crowding  round  the  woods, 
everywhere  rich  with  the  mellow  fruitfulness  of 
sweet  autumn  time. 

And  as  they  went,  Phillip  laughed  and  sang,  and 
Stella  bubbled  over  with  fun,  and  both  made  merry 
at  the  expense  of  themselves  and  their  friends,  and 
of  their  Kyle  friends  in  particular.  First,  it  was 
poor  William  Ross  sauntering  up  with  his  pocket 
full  o'  fresh  cuckles  ;  then  it  was  easy  -  going 
Mark  Judge,  with  his  drawl  and  his  expansive 
smile  ;  then  it  was  our  poor,  jealous,  reserved  school- 
mistress, with  her  abrupt  speeches  and  humour- 
less frankness ;  then  it  was —  Oh,  poor  David 
Cuffe,  how  your  ears  must  have  burned  that  after- 
noon as  these  madcaps  mimicked  your  speech  and 
walk,  ridiculed  your  ways  and  notions,  agreed  at 
last  that  you  were  half  knave,  half  fool,  altogether 
a  prodigy  even  among  primitives  !  "  Phillip, 
Phillip,"  cried  Stella,  "how  all  at  home  will  laugh 
when  they  hear  about  him  and  his  proposal.  And 
how  they  will  laugh  at  you  when  I  tell  them. 
This  is  it,"  said  Stella,  and  struck  an  attitude  on  the 
road.  "  '  Gome,  I  say,  and  pack  your  things  !  Do  you 
hear  me,  I  say:  come  and  pack  your  things!  What, 
you  defy  me  ?  Oh,  you  wicked,  wicked  woman  ! ' " 
And  Phillip,  at  sight  of  himself  and  his  capers,  sits 
down  on  the  ditch  and  laughs  till  his  sides  ache. 

'  Well,  well,  it  is  good  to  be  young  and  merry  ;  far 
better  to  laugh  and  forget  than  to  scowl  and  mis- 
trust, even  as  certain  primitives  were  that  very 
afternoon  doing. 


All  alone  on  the  cliffs,  Mr.  Cuffe  sat,  desponding 
and  melancholy.  Hope  was  very  low  in  him  ; 
friendless  he  felt  now,  and  deceived — even  William, 
thought  David,  even  William  had  deserted  him. 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands.  Even  William  1 
And — and  that  traitor  Mark.  Aw,  might  the 
sorrow  take  him  !  Was  he  beaten  1  asked  David. 
Had  luck  and  Providence  forsaken  him  ?  Was  he 
to  go  back  home  without  Herself  ?  No — no — no  ! 
William  or  no  William,  brother  or  no  brother,  by 
the  Lord,  he'd  have  her  yet !  Yes,  somehow  or 
other,  help  or  no  help,  he'd  have  her  yet !  And, 
all  fired  with  the  fervour  of  his  passion,  David 
ground  his  teeth  and  gazed  fiercely  across  the 
dancing  sea. 

And  all  alone  sat  William  Ross,  through  that 
long  afternoon,  smoking  and  thinking,  scowling  at 
thought  of  Mark,  sneering  at  thought  of  David, 
smiling  at  thought  of  a  wondrous  face  and  a  lovely 
voice — the  mere  memory  of  which  sent  strange 
thrills  of  delight  pulsing  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  great  dull  body.  Ah,  she  was  a 
beauty,  a  beauty,  he  kept  thinking,  and  fumbled 
with  the  cockles  in  his  pocket  ;  never  before  had 
he  seen  her  like — and  David  Cuffe  might  go  to 
glory  ! 

And  on  the  grass  above  the  beach  sat  Mark  Judge, 
with  Nell  and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  little  Hoppy  ;  and 
Nell  was  very  silent,  and  Hoppy  thoughtful,  and 
Mrs.  Gray  halting  in  her  speech.  "  What  on  earth 
ails  Nell  ? "  Mrs.  Gray  would  ask  herself,  and 
frowningly  glance  at  the  shoolmistress.  For  two 
whole  days  she  had  hardly  spoken — not  even  to 
Mark.  And,  in  glory's  name,  what  had  come  over 
Mark — the  bright,  good-tempered  Mark,  sitting 
there  like  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  sucking  at  a  dead 
pipe,  sighing  sometimes  like  a  hurricane  ?    Sure — 

"  Mark,"  said  she,  "  is  it  your  stomach,  me  son  ? 
Because  if  it  is,  a  drop  o'  camomile  tay — " 

"Arrah,  whisht  wi'  ye,"  said  Mark,  and  turned 
his  face  towards  Kyle.  "  I'm  well  enough.  It's — 
it's — "  What  ?  he  asked  himself  more  than  once 
that  afternoon.  What  ailed  him  1  He  was  dull  as 
bog  water.  Was  it  because  Nell  was  in  one  of  her 
humours  ?  Or  was  it —  ?  Mark  looked  away 
towards  The  Chains,  even  as  William  and  David 
looked  often  enough  before  sunset,  and  wished  that 
he  could  have  just  one  sight  of  that  simrkling  face 
and  those  dancing  eyes.  Ah,  if  he  could  get  just 
one  look  at  her  ! 

Thus,  whilst  the  Yorks  were  making  merry  among 
the  hedges  and  ditches,  did  our  infatuates  sit,  lonely 
and  gloomy  by  the  sea ;  torturing  themselves, 
thinking  darkly  of  each  other,  longing  for  sight  of 
someone  that  did  not  come. 

Nor  did  the  morrow  improve  matters.  For,  though 
Mr.  Cuffe,  in  his  white  waistcoat  and  green  necktie, 
and  with  liis  half-pound  of  sweets  swinging  in  his 
coat  tails,  marched  boldly  and  constantly  along  the 
cliffs  ;  and  though  William  Ross,  with  a  present  of 
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fresh  cockles  clinking  in  his  pocket,  kept  Mr.  Cuffe 
ever  in  sight  ;  and  though  Mark  Judge  more  than 
once  sought  relief  from  dull  care  by  taking  a  stroll 
towards  the  harbour,  never  once  did  any  of  them 
find  Stella  for  a  moment  away  from  Phillip's  side. 
All  day  long  the  Yorks  walked  together,  sat 
together,  went  in  and  out  of  Mack's,  to  quote  Mr. 
Cuft'e,  as  though  they  were  the  Siamese  twins. 
Sure,  it  was  di.^gusting  !  Sure,  what  was  the  use 
of  visitors  in  Kyle,  if  they  kept  to  themselves  and 
did  not  make  themselves  agreeable  ?  Why,  they 
would  hardly  look  at  you,  scarcely  nod,  hurried 
past  as  though  you  were  a  pickpocket  ! 

So  it  was  all  day  long.  David  would  pass  along 
the  clifl'  (below  which,  let  us  suppose,  Stella  was 
keeping  Phillip  company  whilst  he  sketched) ; 
glance  carelessl}-  downwards  ;  stroll  on  ;  turn  back  ; 
by  the  merest  accident  meet  William  Ross,  nod 
stiffly,  and  pass  by.  William  would  return  David's 
nod  ;  stroll  on  ;  look  down  to  see  if  anybody  he 
knew  should  happen  to  be  on  the  rocks ;  walk 
on  ;  turn  ;  meet  his  friend  Mark  Judge,  rattle  the 
cockles  (not  defiantly,  but  saucily)  in  his  pocket 
as  he  passed  ;  give  the  time  of  day  in  a  devil-may- 
care  kind  o'  fashion ;  and  stroll  on  about  his 
business.  Mark,  coming  back  disappointed  and 
frowning  past  The  Chains,  would  meet  David 
sauntering  back  for  another  look  over  the  clift'-edge, 
and  William  following  after  ;  and,  passing  them, 
would  clench  his  teeth  and  confound  each  to  the 
lowest  depths.  And  each  time  one  passed  the 
other  another  link  in  the  chain  of  their  friendship 
snapped. 

So  in  the  morning  it  was  ;  and  all  the  afternoon — 
the  Yorks  once  more  being  away  enjoying  their 
own  society — these  three,  friends  once  and  now 
nearly  foes,  again  sat  moping  and  scowling  by  the 
waters  of  Kyle  ;  and  at  night,  William  smoked  his 
lonely  pipe  on  Mr.  Mack's  sill,  and  David  sought 
Dutch  courage  in  bar  parlours,  and  Mark  kept  Nell 
dull  company  along  the  clifi's. 

Well  indeed  might  the  Yorks  be  merry  !  Well 
indeed  might  Kyle,  sitting  stolidly  above  the  beach 
playing  at  its  favourite  game  of  putting  two  and 
two  together,  wink  and  talk  knowingly,  and  hold 
out  promise  to  itself  of  a  time  of  diversion  !  Aw, 
sure,  Kyle  saw  it  all !  Aw,  to  see  them  three 
looneys  stravagin'  round  the  cliff's  !  Aw,  the  foolish- 
ness o'  men ;  aw,  the  pity  o'  poor  women  ;  aw, 
that  fool  of  a  Mark  ;  aw,  that  crature  of  a  Nell  ! 

So  Tuesday  passed  ;  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  the  cry  ran  through  the  street  that  a 
man  was  a-drowning.  "  God's  mercy  !  "  cried  Kyle, 
and  from  every  doorway  hurried  down  and  gathered 
on  the  sands.  A  lumpy  sea  was  running  ;  the  tide 
was  ebbing ;  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
sliore  a  head  was  bobbing  on  the  waves.  "  Who  is 
he  ?  Who  is  he  ? "  cried  the  women.  "  God 
knows,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  an'  God  help  him,  for  he's 
in  the  current  for  The  Stook.     If  he  goes  on  the 


rocks  —  !  "  "  Aw,  can't  someone  do  .somethin'  ? " 
cried  the  women,  as  a  shout  of  "  Tfe/;;,  hel^ ! " 
came  over  the  waters.  "  The  poor  crature  !  Aw, 
can't  someone — " 

"  Is  there  no  boat  ?"  asked  Phillip.  "  Is  there  no 
boat  anywhere  ? " 

"No,  Mr.  York,"  answered  Mark,  who,  with  Nell, 
was  standing  close  by  ;  "  the  nearest  is  beyond  at 
the  harbour.  Often  I've  wondered  at  the  careless- 
ness there's  here  in  such  things.  Every  year 
someone's  drowned — " 

"Help,  help!"  came  the  cry  again.  "Help, 
help!" 

"  Oil,  Phillip,  dear,"  cried  Stella,  "  can't  something 
be  donel" 

David  Cuffe,  standing  as  close  as  he  dared  to 
Stella's  elbow,  turned  his  head. 

"  He's  done  for.  Miss  York,"  said  David,  "  if  once 
the  cowld  grips  his  liones.  Last  year  I  seen  a  man 
in  the  same  plight,  an' —  Great  king,  listen  to 
the  cries  o'  him.  Whisht,  here's  help  ;  here's  the 
lifebuoy.  Back  there,  boys,"  cried  David,  and 
strutted  importantly  before  Stella  ;  "  back  there, 
an'  let  the  man  pass." 

Down  the  sands  a  man  came  running  —  tlie 
beachkeeper,  in  fact,  just  called  from  his  breakfast, 
— imposing  in  top-boots  and  sou'-wester,  and  cai'ry- 
ing  a  battered  lifebuoy  from  which  hung  a  hope- 
lessly tangled  line.  "Stand  back,  there,"  lie 
shouted  ;  then,  knee-deep,  dashed  heroically  into 
the  surf  and  heaved  the  buoy  towards  the  swimmer. 
Fifteen  yards,  at  least,  it  went  whizzing  with  its 
tangle  of  rope  flying  after,  drojjped  into  the  waves, 
and  there  lay  bobbing  ;  whilst  once  more  the  cry 
of  "Help,  help!"  came  shrill,  and,  with  his  hands 
up  in  despair,  the  would-be  rescuer  splashed  back 
towarils  the  beach. 

"My  God,"  cried  Phillip,  and  flung  off  his  coat, 
"what  a  farce  !     I  must  go,  Stella,  I  must." 

"  No,  no,  Phillip ;  no,  no  ! "  and  at  the  word 
Mark  Judge  saw  his  chance.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  a  life — and  to  shine  in  the  Charmer's 
eyes.  Quickly  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and,  with  his 
eye.s  fixed  on  Stella,  handed  it  to  Nell. 

"Here,  Nell,"  said  he  loudly,  "hold  this— I'll 
run  for  a  boat." 

Stella  turned  ;  Mark  flushed  ;  Nell  went  pale  to 
the  lips. 

"  Ye-s  yes,  Mr.  Judge,"  said  Stella.  "  Quick, 
quick  ; "  and,  without  a  look  even  at  the  school- 
mistress, away  went  Mark,  amid  the  shouts  of  tlie 
crowd,  running  over  the  sand.  And  as  he  ran  he 
thought  not  of  life  or  death,  Init  of  a  pair  of  briglit 
eyes  only. 

The  loose  sanl  wearied  him  ;  soon,  panting 
heavily,  he  took  to  the  grass,  and,  with  his  heart 
in  his  throat,  gained  tlie  South  Cliff ;  there,  Iiaving 
firmer  footing,  was  able  for  a  moment  to  turn  liis 
head.  On  the  rise  of  the  waves  he  saw  a  black 
dot  ;  the  crowd  on  the  beach  had  their  faces  turned 
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towards  him  (.S'/ie  was  watching  hin\  1  he  thought 
joyously) ;  behind  him,  on  the  grass,  two  men  were 
swiftly  running.  Two  men  ?  Yes,  Long  William 
and  Black  Davy  !  And  in  a  trice  Mark  knew  that 
it  was  a  race  for  the  boat — and  for  Stella. 

Mark  threw  off  his  waistcoat,  set  his  teeth,  with 
all  his  might  sped  towards  the  harbour.  The 
sweat  broke  in  great  beads  upon  his  brow  ;  his 
breath  came  thick  ;  down  his  limbs  a  numbness 
spread  ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pier  and  strove  as 
for  very  life.  He  must  be  first,  he  must !  Were 
they  gaining  ?  He  glanced  liack.  Yes,  yes  ;  they 
were  close  upon  him  —  David  first,  William  just 
behind.  Ah,  he'd  beat  them  yet  —  the  sneaks! 
Harder  and  harder  he  tried.  He  was  at  The 
Chains.  He  was  nearly  there.  Another  minute 
or  so —  Ah!  A  sudden  stab  in  his  side,  and  he 
dropped  face  downwards  on  the  cliffs.  Behind  him 
came  the  patter  of  feet  ;  close  jiast  him  the  patter 
went,  and  the  quick  panting  of  a  runner  ;  Mark 
raised  his  head,  and  saw  David  Cuffe  speed  on,  in 
his  shirt  and  trousers  and  bare  feet.  "  Oh,  hang 
ye  ! "  cried  Mark  most  bitterly.  David  skirled  in 
triumph.  "An'  hang  you!"  cried  Mark  again, 
as  Long  AVilliam  went  lumbering  past,  already  a 
beaten  man. 

Mark  rested  his  forehead  on  his  arms,  and  so  lay 
till  his  breath  came  freely  ;  then  turned  over,  .=at 
up,  and  looked  towards  the  harbour.  Farther  along 
the  cliff  Long  William  was  lying  on  his  face  ;  but 
already  David  was  I'unning  down  the  little  pier. 
"  Oh,  hang  him  ! "  said  Mark  again.  He  saw 
David's  arms  fly  out  in  gesticulation,  and  knew 
that  he  was  calling  for  volunteers.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  angry  voices,  and  knew  that  the  fishermen 
(as  is  their  custom  in  Kyle)  were  refusing  to  man  a 
boat  (saying,  in  excuse,  that  a  corpse  therein  would 
thereafter  spoil  its  luck  in  fishing).  He  saw  David 
jump  from  the  pier  upon  a  thwart,  and,  with  a  shout 
of  defiance,  make  for  the  painter ;  then,  after  a  short 
parley,  saw  three  fishermen  lumber  into  the  boat, 
push  oft',  and  pull  for  the  open  sea — and  knew  that 
a  promise  of  a  big  reward  had  overcome  the  men's 
scruples,  and  that  David  was  the  winner.  In  ten 
minutes  the  swimmer  would  be  rescued  ;  David 
would  land  in  triumph  ;  Stella  would  be  there  to 
see.  Oh,  might  the  devil  take  the  skunk,  thought 
Mark  ;  then  rose  quickly  and  set  out  again  for  the 
beach.  A  long  skirl  sounded  from  the  sea  ;  David 
waved  an  arm.  "  Hurry  back  the  pair  o'  ye,"  came 
the  cry,  "  till  ye  see  me  land."  And  Mark  ground 
his  teeth  in  very  wrath. 

Nearing  the  end  of  the  South  Cliff,  Long 
William,  walking  swiftly,  overtook  Mark. 

"D'ye  see?"  said  William,  and  pointed  towards 
.The  Stook. .    "  D'ye  see  what  they're  doin'  ?  " 

Mark  stopped  short,  turned  contemptuously 
away  ;  presently,  raised  his  eyes,  and  expecting  to 
see  David  come  triumphantly  to  land,  looked  across 
the  bay.     Eh  ?  what  ?     Why  was  the  boat's  head 


turned  towards  the  harbour  ?  What  was  the  crowd 
doing  at  The  Stook  ?  The  beach  was  empty,  the — 
Yes,  by  the  king;  there  were  two  men  in  the 
water  now,  and  both  were  near  the  shore.  A 
rescue!  And  David  was  beaten!  Up  went  JIark's 
hat ;  and  with  a  long  skirl  of  triumph  off  Mark  set 
along  the  grass  after  Long  William.  "  There's  hope 
yet,"  he  cried  as  he  ran  ;  "there's  hope  yet."  He 
put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  cried  defiantly 
across  the  bay.  "  Take  back  your  boat,"  he  shouted 
to  David;  "f/o  home  and  hang  yourself."  He  left 
the  grass,  took  to  the  beach,  scrambled  over  the 
rocks  by  the  bathing-place  ;  qiuckly  made  for  The 
Stook  ?  But  what  was  this  ?  Why  were  the  women 
coming  back  ?  What  were  the  men  doing  there 
all  in  a  ring  ?  Was  the  man  drowned,  after  all  ? 
He  saw  the  schoolmistress,  and  went  to  her. 

"What  is  it,  Nell?"  he  asked.  "Where  are 
ye — 1  Is — is  he  drowned,  I  ask  ye?"  Mark  called, 
as  Nell,  bowing  her  head,  passed  on  without 
speaking.  "  Won't  anyone  tell  me  if  the  man's 
drowned  ?" 

Stella  left  a  group  of  chattering  women  and  came 
to  him. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Judge,"  said  she  ;  "  he's  safe  at 
last — quite  safe,  I  hope.  But  we,  women  folk,  you 
know,  are  not  always  wanted,  so  we —  You  could 
not  get  a  boat,  then  ? " 

Mark  flushed  to  his  hat  brim  ;  looked  across  tlie 
bay  ;  glanced  quickly  at  Stella,  then  at  David's 
boat,  then  at  Stella  again  ;  shifted  his  feet  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

"No,  Miss  York,"  he  answered  ;  "oh  no — I  didn't, 
Miss  York — the  fact  is —  Well — "  He  turned 
and  looked  towards  The  Stook  ;  mumbled  a  word 
or  two  ;  then  all  abruptly  broke  out :  "  Aw,  but 
would  ye  excuse  me  just  for  a  minute — only  for  a 
minute — till  I  run  an'  see  what's  up  ?  I'll  be  back 
in  a  jiffy — ye.s,  I  will." 

"  Please  do,"  answered  Stella,  tuining  away  ; 
"  please  do  go,  Mr.  Judge." 

So  Mark  went  ;  and  coming  to  The  Stook,  there 
found  a  great  surging  ring  of  men  standing  back 
on  a  patch  of  sand  which  lay  among  the  rocks  ; 
and,  in  the  middle,  Pliilli]i  striving,  with  a  few 
others,  to  rub  warmth  into  the  naked  body  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  just  rescued  from  the  sea. 

Her  own  brother,  thought  Mark  ;  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  her  own  brother  !  He  looked  at  Long 
William  ;  looked  across  the  bay  at  David's  boat, 
which  just  then  was  making  the  harbour ;  let 
his  eyes  linger  for  a  moment  on  Stella  as  she  walked 
along  the  beach  ;  then  smiled  and  rubbed  his  chin. 
'Twas  mighty  comical,  he  thought. 

Mr.  Mack  sidled  up,  and  in  his  abrupt,  energetic 
way,  began  describing  the  rescue. 

"  The  finest  work  'twas — the  very  finest  I  iver 
seen.  Like  a  seal  he  swam,  an'  as  if  he  knew  ivery 
current  in  the  bay.  Out  he  goes  wi'  the  belt,  in  his 
shirt  and  trouser.s,  as  ye  see  him  now — drifts  down. 
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gives  the  belt  to  the  cratuie,  then  whips  the  line 
over  his  shoulder,  an'  makes  for  the  sliore.  Lord, 
how  we  cheered  him  I  'Twas  wonderful — the  finest 
piece  o'  breast-stroke  swimrain'  I  iver  seen.  An 
not  a  minute  too  soon  he  was  ;  the  boat  'd  niver 
ha'  been  in  time.  Naw !  But  what  possessed  tli' 
other  two  to  race  after  ye  ?  An'  how  did  ye  let 
Cuffe  pull  ye  up,  you  that's  as  supple  as  a  hare  ? " 

"  Ah,"  said  Mark,  "  I  got  winded  ;  an'  Cutfe  ran 
in  his  stocking-soles  ;  an'  I  suppose  th'  others  started 
out  o'  sport,  just  to  see  if  they  could  catch  me. 
Ay.  Well,  thank  God,  anyhow,  someone  was  in 
time.  It's  good,  it's  good.  I— I  did  me  best  to 
save  the  man.     Yes." 

"Ay,"  said  Mr.  Mack,  "ye  did,  Mark,  ye  did. 
An'  it's  proud  I  am  that  such  a  hero  as  Mr.  York 
is  lodgin'  in  my  house — a  rale  hero  he  is,  an'  no 
mistake." 

"  I  agree,"  said  !Mark,  "  I  agree.  He  is  a  hero, 
rd  give  five  pound,  this  mortal  minute,  Mr.  Mack, 
to  be  standin'  in  his  shoes.     Yes." 

So  after  all,  you  see,  it  was  Phillip  York,  and 
not  one  of  our  infatuates,  who  walked  a  hero  that 

(To  he  coil 


morning  up  Kyle  Street,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  admirers,  and  welcomed  with  cheers  and  skirls 
from  every  doorway  ;  it  was  he  wliom  Stella  met 
at  tlie  door  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  he  whose  name 
got  into  the  papers,  he  who  was  the  talk  of  Kyle 
for  many  days.  It  was  disgusting,  thought  our  in- 
fatuates ;  and  is  it  wonder  that  they  thought  so  ? 
Is  it  wonder,  either,  that,  for  the  rest  of  that  day, 
Mark  Judge  walked  the  cliffs  in  loneliness  and 
gloom,  not  more  than  nodiliiig  to  a  friend,  or  less 
than  scowling  at  his  foes  and  rivals  ?  Or  is  it 
wonder  that  that  very  night  Long  William  struck 
David  Cutfe  in  a  bar  parlour,  and  was  only  kept 
from  brutal  murder  by  the  timely  interference  of 
some  friends  1    No  ;  it  is  no  wonder. 

Still,  because  Phillip  York  saved  a  life  from  Kyle 
Bay,  is  anything  but  a  reason  why,  for  the  rest  of 
that  day,  both  he  and  Stella  should  have  been 
fonder  than  ever  of  their  own  company  ;  why  they 
should  have  chosen  to  dine  that  evening  in  the  hotel 
with  a  friend  called  Jim  ;  nor  is  it  any  better  reason 
why,  on  Mark's  proposing  (half-heartedly,  it  may 
be)  a  walk  that  night,  Nell  should  have  refused, 
curtly  and  decidedly,  to  accompany  him. 
tiiiued.) 
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Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS'  "ST.  PAUL." 


In  that  charming  volume  of  essays,  Ale.xander 
Smith's  Dreamthorp,  there  is  one  chapter  entitled 
"A  Shelf  in  my  Bookcase,"  in  which  the  writer 
gossips,  in  his  own  delightful  fashion,  about  some 
of  his  favourite  books.  I  suppose  we  all  have  such 
a  shelf — all  of  us,  that  is,  who  really  care  for  books. 
It  is  not  a  big  shelf,  and  it  fills  but  slowly. 
"  Standard  works,"  as  they  are  called,  books 
"without  which  no  library  is  complete,"  books 
of  "  the-largest-circulation-in-the-world  "  order — we 
find  a  place  for  them  somewhere,  but  not  here. 
"  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,"  but  books 
of  the  heart,  liooks  after  our  own  heart,  books  that 
"find"  us,  "uphold"  us,  "cherish"  us,  books  that 
we  turn  to  as  to  friends  that  never  fail  us,  that 
speak  to  us  when  our  light  is  low,  telling  us  of 
the  things  that  make  for  our  peace — these  are  the 
books  with  which,  one  by  one,  as  life  makes  its 
selection,  a  man  fills  this  shelf  of  his  bookcase.  It 
is  of  one  of  such  as  these  that  I  purpose  to  write 
this  month.  My  readers  may  not  all  be  one  with 
me  in  my  estimate  of  the  little  poem  whose  name 
.stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  even  when  they 
have  read  it  as  often  as  I  have  done  ;  they  may 
hesitate  to  admit  it  to  the  company  of  their  chosen 
ones ;   but   that   they   will   count   it   worthy   of   a 


permanent  place  in  every  young  man's  bookshelf  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt. 

The  poem,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  brief  one, — only  some 
fifty  pages,  and  costing  but  half  a  crown, — but  it  has 
a  history  that  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  was  first 
published  in  1867,  when  its  author  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  The  editions  now  in  circulation 
bear  this  inscription  : — 

DEDICATED 
TO 

J.  E.  B. 

September  1867. 
But  in  the  earlier  editions  were  added  (in  Greek) 
these  significant  words  :  "  To  whom  I  owe  my  own 
soul."  When  the  change  was  first  made  I  do  not 
know  ;  why,  it  is  not  diificult  to  understand. 
"J.  E.  B."  is  Mrs.  Jo.sephine  Butler.'  Of  her  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  She  has  been  rightly  called  the 
St.  Catherine  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  she 
has  wrought  wUl  only  be  known  when  "in  that 
day  "  thousands  haste  to  acknowledge  that  to  her — 
as  Philemon   to   Paul — they  owe  their  own  souls. 

J  Dora  Greenwell's  profound  and  beautiful  hut  tar  too 
little  known  volume,  The  I'alience  of  llope,  is  dedicated  to 
the  same  iuspirer. 
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But  the  faith  that  through  the  long  agony  of  the 
sacrifice  which  has  been  her  life  has  made  her  gentle 
spirit  strong  to  do  and  to  endure  is  known  to  all  ; 
and  once,  at  least,  it  was  shared  by  the  author  of  Hi. 
Paul.  It  breathes  in  every  jjage  of  this  noble  poem, 
and  far  though  its  author  may  now  be  from  his 
early  creed,  yet  whoever  reads  it  will  do  so  alike 
with  reverence  for  her  whose  life  and  work  could 
inspire  such  lofty  music,  and  with  a  new  insight  into 
the  deep  things  of  the  apostle's  heart. 

Other  volumes  both  in  prose  and  verse  have 
followed  this  first  book  of  Mr.  Myers— notably  an 
admirable  essay  on  Wordsworth  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series— and  of  recent  years  he  has 
given  much  attention  to  matters  of  psychical 
research  ;  but  by  nothing  that  he  has  done  is  he 
so  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  generation  to 
follow  as  by  his  poem  on  St.  Paul.  Subject  and 
treatment  undoubtedly  count  for  much  ;  but  apart 
from  these — as  discerning  critics  like  Mr.  George 
Meredith  and  the  late  Mr.  Addington  Symonds 
have  freely  acknowledged ' — the  work  is  one  of 
real  poetic  beauty  and  merit.  Mr.  Symonds  says, 
indeed,  and  not  without  justice,  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  "  disproportion  between  the  thing 
said  and  the  way  of  saying  it";  "yet,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  how  seductive,  how  really  beautiful  is 
the  music  of  those  leaping  alliterative  stanzas  !  " 
and  for  example  he  quotes  the  stanzas  in  which 
"  a  bard  on  isles  of  the  Mgean  "  appears  before  us, 
wrestling  with  his  wish  to  write  an  ode — 

He,  I  suppose,  with  such  a  care  to  carry, 
Waited  disconsolate  and  waited  long, 

Smiting  his  breast,  wherein  the  note  would  tarry, 
Chiding  the  slumber  of  the  seed  of  soug : 

Then  in  the  sudden  glory  of  a  minute 

Airy  and  excellent  the  proem  came, 
Rending  his  bosom,  for  a  god  was  in  it, 

Waking  the  seed,  for  it  had  burst  in  flame. 

"  Every  word  here  tells,"  writes  the  critic,  "  not 
merely  for  metrical  effect,  but  also  because  it  has 
true  meaning  in  it,  and  the  rhythm  is  vitalised 
with  passion,  with  sympathy  for  moods  assimilated 
with  grasp  upon  the  actuality  of  the  imagined 
situation.  Art  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  predominate. 
The  technical  execution  is  so  cunning  that  we  are 
tempted  to  rock  ourselves  upon  the  rhythm,  to 
drink  in  only  the  sweet  wine  of  words.  And  yet, 
when  we  analyse  the  verse,  all  has  been  well  said, 
and  much  is  well  worth  saying." 

Examples  of  Mr.  Myers'  skill  as  a  literary  artist 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  Is  not  this,  in  a 
single  phrase,  the  Athens  upon  which  Paul  looked 
down  from  Mars  Hill? — 

A  shining  city, 
Full  of  all  knowledge  and  a  God  unknown. 

1  The  former  in  a  notice  in  the  Fortniyhtly  RevUw,  vol. 
iii.  new  series  (written  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
poem) ;  the  latter  in  vol.  viii.  of  Mr.  Miles'  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  the  Centu'i-y. 


Take  this  fine  rendering  of  the  old  Hebrew  story — 

God,  who  in  Israel's  bondage  and  bewailing, 

Heard  them,  and  granted  them  their  hearts'  desire. 

Clave  them  the  deep  with  power  and  with  prevailing. 
Gloomed  in  the  cloud  and  glowed  into  the  fire  ! 

And  in  what  noble  imagery — the  noblest,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  poem — is  the  Baptist  set  before  us — 

John,  than  which  man  a  sadder  or  a  greater 
Not  till  this  day  has  been  of  woman  born  ; 

John,  like  some  lonely  peak  by  the  Creator 
Fired  with  the  red  glow  of  the  rushing  morn. 

This  when  the  sun  shall  rise  and  overcome  it 
Stands  in  his  shining  desolate  and  bare, 

Yet  not  the  less  the  inexorable  summit 
Flamed  him  his  signal  to  the  happier  air. 

The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  poem  may 
be  stated  in  a  word  or  two.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  historical  poem  :  the  author  does  not  tell  over 
again  the  story  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Neither  is  it  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
apostle  ;  it  is  rather,  as  Mr.  Meredith  says,  "  in  the 
form  of  a  monologue  of  the  apostle,  wlio  does  not 
preach  but  meditates,  as  'in  the  hollow  of  his  heart,' 
giving  utterance  in  various  moods  to  the  intense 
aspiration,  the  fiery  belief  which  animated  him 
for  his  work."  And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  poem  may  be  most  profitably  studied — as 
a  kind  of  fragment  of  spiritual  autobiography.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  delightful  bit  of  biblical 
study  than  to  carefully  collate  it  throughout  with 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  mark  with  what 
admiralile  truth  and  force  Mr.  Myers  has  re- 
produced the  inner  life  of  the  great  apostle,  his 
strength  and  weakness,  his  rapturous  joy  shadowed 
by  bitter  memories  of  pain  ;  above  all,  his  love  for 
Christ  and  deep  passion  for  souls.  Let  one  or  two 
quotations  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Every  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  remembers  Paul's  references 
to  the  past,  when  he  was  "a  blasphemer,  and  a 
persecutor,  and  injurious":  this  is  how  he  speaks 
here — 

Dear  men  and  women,  whom  I  sought  and  slew  ! 
Ah,  when  we  mingle  in  the  heavenly  places. 

How  will  I  weep  to  Stephen  and  to  yon  ! 

And  how  truly  Paul-like  is  the  prayer  which  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  spirit  he  oft'ers — 

Make  Thou,  0  Christ,  a  dying  of  my  living ; 
Parge  from  the  sin,  but  never  from  the  pain  ! 

As  a  ship  "strains  for  the  harbour  where  her  sails 
are  furled,"  as  a  venturer 

In  palace  or  in  prison 
Fashions  his  fancies  of  the  realm  to  be. 

So  even  I,  and  with  a  heart  more  burning, 
So  even  I,  and  with  a  hope  more  sweet. 

Groan  for  the  hour,  0  Christ !  of  Thy  returning, 
Faint  for  the  flaming  of  Thine  advent  feet. 

Ah,  what  a  hope  !  and  when  afar  it  glistens, 

Stops  the  heart  beating,  and  the  lips  are  dumb: 
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Inly  my  spirit  to  His  silence  listens, 
Faints  till  she  find  Him,  quivers  till  He  come. 

Once  for  a  night  and  day  upon  the  splendid 
Anger  and  solitude  of  the  seething  sea, 

Almost  I  deemed  mine  agony  was  ended. 
Nearly  beheld  Thy  Paradise  and  Thee : 

Saw  the  deep  heaving  into  ridges  narrow. 
Heard  the  blast  bellow  on  its  ocean-way  ; 

Felt  the  soul  freed,  and  like  a  flaming  arrow 
Sped  on  Euroclydon  through  death  to  day. 

Ah,  but  not  yet  He  took  me  from  my  prison. 
Left  me  a  little  while,  nor  left  for  long, — 

Bade  as  one  buried,  bade  as  one  arisen, 
Suffer  with  men  and  like  a  man  be  strong. 

He  has  got  very  deep  into  the  secrets  of  Paul's 
heart  who  can  write  like  that.  And  is  there  not 
the  same  unmistakable  accent  of  the  man  who 
coukl  wish  himself  anathema  from  Christ  for  his 
brethren's  sake  in  lines  like  these  ? — 

Oft  when  the  Word  is  on  me  to  deliver, 
Opens  the  heaven  and  the  Lord  is  there  ; 

Desert  or  throng,  the  city  or  the  river, 
Melt  in  a  lucid  Paradise  of  air. 

Only  like  souls  I  see  the  folk  there  under. 
Bound   who  should  conquer,  slaves  who  should  be 
kings — 

Hearing  their  one  hope  with  an  empty  wonder, 
Sadly  contented  in  a  show  of  things. 

Then  with  a  rush  the  intolerable  craving 

Shivers  throughout  me  like  a  trumpet-call, — 

Oh,  to  save  these  !  to  perish  for  their  saving. 
Die  for  their  life,  be  offered  for  them  all  ! 

And — to  make  one  quotation  more — when  has 
the  "  argument  from  experience  "  been  stated  in 
such  perfect  and  memorable  form  as  in  these 
stanzas  ? — 

Whoso  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  coul'ound,  nor  doubt  Him,  nor  deny  ; 

Yea,  with  one  voice,  0  world,  tho'  tliou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  L 

Rather  the  earth  shall  doubt  when  her  retrieving 
Pours  in  the  rain  and  rushes  from  the  sod. 

Rather  than  he  for  whom  the  great  conceiving 
Stirs  in  his  soul  to  quicken  into  God. 

Ay,  tho'  then  thou  shouldst  strike  Iiim  from  his  glory, 
Blind  and  tormenteil,  maddened  and  alone  ; 

Even  on  the  Cross  would  he  maintain  his  story. 
Yea,  and  in  hell  would  whisper,  "  I  have  known." 

Blemishes  in  tlie  poem  there  are,  undoubtedly. 
Do  not  these  lines,  for  example,  strike  a  false 
note  ?— 

What  was  their  sweet  desire  and  subtle  yearning. 
Lovers  and  ladies  whom  their  song  enrolls  ? 

Faint  to  the  Hame  which  in  my  breast  is  burning. 
Less  tlian  the  love  with  which  I  ache  for  souls. 

Or  these,  again,  in  which  Paul,  faint  for  the 
advent  feet  of  Christ,  compares  himself  with  some 
innocent  and  eager  maiden  who 

Leans  o'er  the  wistful  limit  of  the  world,. 


Dreams  of  the  glow  and  glory  of  the  distauce. 
Wonderful  wooing  and  the  grace  of  tears. 

Dreams  with  what  eyes  and  what  a  sweet  insistence, 
Lovers  are  waiting  in  the  hidden  years. 

As  Mr.  Meredith  truly  says,  the  dominant 
impression  we  have  of  St.  Paul  is  jealously  sensi- 
tive of  any  such  contrast,  however  slight.  And 
has  not  Mr.  Myers  altogether  misinterpreted  St. 
Paul's  relation  to  nature  ?  It  has  been  more  than 
once  pointed  out  that  in  all  the  addresses  and 
writings  of  the  apostle  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  there  is  manifested  a  curious  insensibility 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  world  about  us. 
Probably  not  a  single  physical  fact  with  regard  to 
the  many  countries  through  which  he  passed  could 
be  gleaned  from  his  writings.'  How  then  can  we 
imagine  him  speaking  of  "  the  soft  air  infinite  and 
pearly,"  "the  purple  heather,"  and  "the  purple 
sea"?  — 
Blending  of  waters  and  of  winds  together. 

Winds  that  were  wild  and  waters  that  were  free. 

Did  St.  Paul  know  aught  of  spiritual  experiences 
that  could  shape  themselves  in  language  like  this? — 

Often  for  me  between  the  shade  and  splendour 

Ceos  and  Tenedos  at  dawn  were  grey  ; 
Welling  of  waves,  disconsolate  and  tender. 

Sighed  on  the  shore,  and  waited  for  the  day. 

Then  till  the  bridegroom  from  the  east  advancing 
Smote  him  a  waterway  and  flushed  the  lawn, 

God  with  sweet  strength,  with  terror,  and  with  trancing. 
Spake  in  the  purple  mystery  of  dawn.  . 

Words  such  as  these  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  whose 
home  for  thirty  years  was  amid  the  quiet  beauty 
of  Nazareth,  who  pointed  as  He  taught  to  the 
wayside  flower,  or  to  the  purple  flush  of  western 
skies,  and  to  whom  earth,  sky,  and  sea  were  all  a 
parable  of  God,  it  might  be  possible  to  justify;  on 
the  lips  of  Paul  they  contradict  every  impression 
which  his  own  life  and  writings  give  to  us. 

But  to  most  readers  of  St.  Paul  to  praise  is  much 
easier  than  to  criticise,  and  I  gladly  end  as  I  began. 
I  am  sometimes  asked  what  is  the  best  book  to 
read  on  St.  Paul.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  answering. 
There  are  several  stout  volumes  on  my  shelves 
dealing  with  the  life  and  writings  of  the  apostle — 
many  of  them  very  learned  and  excellent  in  their 
way  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
more  than  any  commentaries,  this  slim  little 
volume  of  fifty  pages  has  helped  me  to  understand 
the  inner  life  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

*y.*  The  book  for  September  will  be  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  (Long- 
mans, Is.  6d.). 

*  "There  aie  few  writers  who,  to  judge  solely  from  their 
writiugs,  seem  to  have  lieen  less  moved  by  the  beauties  of 
the  external  world.  .  .  .  Not  by  one  verse,  scarcely  even 
by  a  single  expression  in  all  his  letters,  does  he  indicate 
the  faintest  gleam  of  delight  or  wonder  at  the  glories  of 
nature"  (Farrar's  Si.  Paul). 
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ECHOES     FROM    THE    STUDY. 


By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 

Author  of  "  The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etr. 


I  DO  not  wonder  that  some  of  my  correspondents 
take  exception  to  the  extravagance  of  adulation 
which  prevails  on  all  sides  in  view  of  the  national 
progress  of  the  last  sixty  years.  For  the  moment 
many  ugly  facts  of  our  civilisation  are  forgotten. 
We  forget  the  enormous  mass  of  poverty  in  our 
great  cities,  the  hard  lives  of  the  workers  in  many 
classes  of  manufacture  and  trade,  the  prevalent 
habits  of  intemperance  among  the  people,  and  the 
gambling  fever  that  has  laid  hold  of  every  section 
of  society.  Perhaps  we  remember  also  the  gloomy 
prognostications  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Pearson 
and  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  former  that  progress  appears  to  be  move- 
ment in  a  circle,  and  with  the  latter  that  as 
progress  advances  so  does  poverty.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  there  is  ample  ground  for  congratulation 
on  the  growth  of  the  nation  in  the  Victorian  era, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show.  On  the  least  con- 
sideiation  two  facts  emerge  which  are  vital  and 
indisputable  :  first,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  said  as  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
material  comfort  is  more  widely  dift'used  to-day 
than  it  has  ever  been  ;  second,  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  said  as  to  the  callousness  of  wealth  to 
its  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  responsibilities 
of  wealth  are  understood  and  practised  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  earlier  generation.  Here  we  tind 
the  evidence  of  both  material  and  moral  progress. 
*  *  * 
Take,  again,  another  series  of  facts.  The  govern- 
ing power  has  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  :  each  fresh  reform  of  the  franchise  has  proved 
that  the  more  you  trust  the  common  people  the  more 
worthy  do  they  prove  of  trust ;  and  the  final  result 
of  this  political  movement  has  been  that  the  honour 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  manifestly  safer 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  they  ever  were  in 
the  hands  of  those  wise,  eminent,  and  aristocratic 
oligarchies  wlio  once  monopolised  political  power. 
Again,  enormous  social  changes  have  been  effected 
without  a  blow  :  the  general  good  sense  and  sobriety 
of  the  people  holding  them  steady  andd  a  hundred 
temptations  to  anarchy  and  tumult.  And,  finally, 
we  have  seen  a  very  real  and  widespread  revival  of 
religion  in  our  time.  The  Puseyite  or  Ritualistic 
movement,  in  spite  of  much  that  is  erroneous  and 
perilous  in  its  dogmas,  has  resulted  in  a  real  revival 
of  true  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  the 
Salvation  Army  has  led  a  triumphant  crusade  into 
the  darkest  places  of  human  misery  ;  the  Free 
Churches  were  never  so  adequately  manned  or  so 
propagandist  in  spirit.     The  growth  of  philanthropy, 


as  witnessed  in  hospitals,  orphanages,  asylums,  and 
every  species  of  society  aiming  at  the  amelioration  of 
the  common  lot,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  rescue  of  the  depraved,  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  beneficent  features  of  tlie  age.  Beyond  all  this 
there  lies  the  great  battlefield  of  education.  The 
universities  have  been  opened  to  all  comers  irre- 
spective of  creed  ;  public  and  technical  schools 
have  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  ;  the  advance 
of  science  has  been  plienomenal  ;  and  with  it  all 
there  has  come  the  gigantic  and  constantly  increas- 
ing activity  of  the  printing-press,  which  has  put  the 
best  literature  at  the  cheapest  rate  into  the  hands  of 
the  poorest.  If  these  things  do  not  indicate  real 
and  vital  progress,  then  we  can  only  say  there  is  no 

such  thing. 

*         *         * 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  glaciers 
move.  But  the  chance  tourist  does  not  see  them 
move.  No  movement  is  perceptible  in  a  day,  very 
little  in  a  week  or  in  a  month.  But  if  you  will 
extend  your  observation  over  a  sufficient  period  of 
time — a  year,  for  example — then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  movement,  and  of  its  startling  effects 
on  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  same  way,  when 
we  hear  men  expressing  pessimistic  views  of  modern 
progress,  we  usually  find  that  they  have  formed  their 
judgment  upon  an  altogether  too  narrow  field  of 
observation.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  man  of  genius  that  "  he 
sees  life  steadily,  and  sees  it  whole."  The  pessimist 
sees  life  in  patches,  sees  it  in  flashes,  like  the 
vague  outline  of  a  city  in  a  thunderstorm,  and 
does  not  see  it  in  its  unity,  its  completeness,  its 
broad  and  final  aspects.  In  other  words,  pessimism 
springs  from  untruth  of  vision,  and  from  the  lack 
of  that  luminous  and  steady  historic  sense  which  is 
able  to  perceive  great  masses  of  facts  and  tlieir  true 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  draw  just  conclusions 
from  them.  After  all,  a  century  is  a  very  little 
space  of  time  in  the  march  of  nations  ;  it  is  perhaps 
the  least  possible  area  on  which  the  spirit  of 
comparison  can  work.  Take  a  century  of  national 
life,  then,  and  you  will  find,  without  doubt,  that  the 
nation  moves.  We  have  gone  back  in  nothing — 
neither  in  social,  religious,  nor  political  life.  We 
may  be-laud  the  past  as  we  may,  but  there  is  no 
one  of  us  who  would  be  willing  to  live  in  it.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  life  is  more  secure,  liberty 
more  extended,  and  morals  inlinitely  cleaner  with  us 
than  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers. Even  in  res]iect  of  the  two  great  moral 
evils  of  our  day,  intemperance  and  gambling,  tliis 
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is  true  ;  for  gambling  reached  a  hei,i;lit  of  frenzied 
folly  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  would  be 
impossible  now  ;  and  drunkenness,  then  almost  a 
manly  virtue,  is  now  everywhere  recognised  as  a 
disgusting  vice.  My  readers  can  verify  these 
conclusions  for  themselves  by  the  study  of  history  ; 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  more  the  social 
history  of  the  century  is  studied,  the  more  certain 
will  become  the  conviction  that  moral  and  material 
progress  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
*  *  * 
The  difficulties  which  8cotus  (Edinburgh)  finds 
in  religion  are  eternal  difficulties.  They  are  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  every  thoughtful  man.  Wliy 
are  men  indifferent  to  religion  ?  The  answer  which 
St.  Paul  gave  was  that  it  was  because  they  were 
deficient  in  what  may  be  called  .«oul -sense.  And 
what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  "  the  natural  man  " — to  use  St.  Paul's 
phrase — finds  in  religion,  narrow  themselves  down 
to  two  :  first,  that  it  lies  outside  the  intellect ;  second, 
that  it  lies  outside  the  senses.  What  is  the  intellect  ? 
It  is  a  wonderful  instrument  by  which  man  is  able 
to  measure  and  ascertain  certain  matters  of  fact, 
and  to  deduce  from  a  mass  of  facts  general  laws  for 
his  guidance  in  morals  and  conduct.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Darwin  described  his  own  mind 
in  almost  these  identical  terms.  But  St.  Paul  early 
discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  his 
message  with  the  intellects  of  his  hearers.  The 
truths  which  he  had  to  present  were  not  cognisable 
by  the  intellect.  The  intellect  knows  nothing  of 
resurrection,  nothing  of  immortality,  nothing  of 
any  conscious  life  that  may  exist  beyond  the  grave. 
Speaking  as  "a  natural  man,"  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  know  nothing  of  these  things  ;  they  are  in- 
capable of  demonstration  to  the  mind  ;  and  I  can 
therefore  only  call  myself  in  all  reverence  and 
liumility  an  agnostic.  This  was  precisely  the  sense 
in  which  Huxley  used  the  word,  as  he  has  told  us  ; 
and  he  limited  it  to  this  significance.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  real  thinker  has  ever  ventured  to 
declare  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  final,  or  its 
judgments  infallible.  There  is  only  one  science  in 
which  aljsolute  truth  is  attainable — that  is,  mathe- 
matics. But  the  biologist  has  again  and  again  told 
us  that  the  wisest  conjectures  pierce  but  a  very  little 
way  into  tlie  heart  and  mystery  of  life  :  men  like 
John  Stuart  Mill, Darwin,  and  Huxley  have  accepted 
the  strong  jirobability  tliat  exists  for  what  we  call 
the  supernatural — that  is,  for  forms  of  life  and  energy 
beyond  anytliing  appreciable  by  the  intellect  ;  and 
the  man  who  was  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  purely 
human  thinkers  has  said — 

There  are  more  things  iu  eartli  and  heaven 
Tlian  are  dreamed  of  in  thy  philosophy,  Horatio. 

And  here,  then,  we  find  an  answer  to  difficulty 
number  one  :  it  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  is  not 
true  because  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  the  mind  ; 


for  outside  pure  mathematics,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
dogmatise  on  what  can  and  can  not  ix'cur. 

*  *         * 

The  .second  difficulty  is  that  religion  lies  outside 
the  sen.ses.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  far  as  eye  can 
l)ierce  into  the  abyss  of  space,  there  is  no  sign  of 
heaven  or  hell,  of  angel  or  demon,  of  any  spiritual 
intelligence  or  life.  But  what  does  that  prove  ? 
Simply  that  the  senses  are  inoperative  beyond  a 
very  narrow  limit.  We  do  not  see  invisible  stars  ; 
but  tliej'  exist,  and  the  telescope  sees  them.  Oi',  to 
change  the  illustration,  the  universe  itself  exists  for 
us  only  in  our  vision  of  it.  But  if  we  did  not  see  it, 
it  would  still  continue  to  exist.  Cuuld  there  be  a 
gi'eater  folly,  then,  than  to  say  that  what  tlie  eye 
liath  not  .seen,  nor  the  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of 
man  conceived,  does  not  exist  \  This  is  to  make 
our  physical  senses  the  arbiters  of  the  universe. 
And  }et  we  know  that  our  senses  are  at  all  times, 
and  even  in  their  highest  development,  imperfect  ; 
that  they  are  imperfect  even  when  operaf'ng  in 
their  own  legitimate  sphere ;  and  that  they  are 
actualh-  excelled  in  keenness  and  fineness  by  the 
senses  of  many  creatures  far  lower  in  creation  than 
man.  Just,  then,  as  the  man  of  intellect  admits  the 
[irobability  of  much  not  cognisable  of  the  mind,  so 
he  must  further  admit  the  certainty  of  much  not 
apparent  to  the  senses  ;  that  many  things  may  be 
immediately  beyond  the  senses  of  which  we  know 
nothing ;  and  that  of  all  human  follies  the  most 
arrogant  and  stupid  is  the  folly  of  saying  that  only 
seeing  is  believing,  and  that  what  is  non-a]jparent 
to  the  senses  does  not  exist  at  all. 

*  *         * 

The  i.ssue  now  becomes  clear.  Man  is  lord  nut 
only  of  five  senses,  but  of  a  sixth  sense,  which  is 
the  soul-sense.  It  is  to  that  sense  that  religion 
appeals.  "  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned," is  the  last  word  upon  the  matter.  For 
example,  a  miracle  is  the  supernatural  brought 
within  the  limit  of  the  senses.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  miracles  ever  had  much  power  in  turning 
the  thoughts  of  men  to  religion.  Christ  strove  to 
conceal  them  ;  this  is  the  meaning  of  His  strange 
counsel  to  those  whom  He  had  healed,  that  they 
"  should  tell  no  man."  Further,  He  declares  the 
total  failure  of  the  suj^ernatural  as  a  means  of 
conversion,  when  He  specifically  says  that  if  the 
brethren  of  Dives  believed  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  would  they  believe  even  if  one 
rose  from  the  dead.  In  other  words,  if  under 
normal  conditions  religion  does  not  commend  itself 
to  a  man,  still  less  would  it  under  abnormal  ones  ; 
the  senses  being  at  all  times  the  wrong  avenue  by 
which  religion  is  to  be  found.  The  same  thing 
a[)plies  to  the  intellect.  I  greatly  doubt  if  any 
man  has  ever  yet  been  brought  to  believe  iu 
Christianity  by  any  book  of  Christian  evidence, 
however  learned,  powerful,  and  convincing.  Prob- 
ably Paley  has  created  more  doubts  than   he  has 
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solved,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  !<aid  of  Butler, 
and  of  the  whole  long  line  of  Christian  apologists. 
No  ;  neither  by  the  senses  nor  the  intellect  does 
man  apprehend  God,  but  by  the  soul-sense.  And 
to  me  this  is  the  master-secret  of  Christianity. 
What  is  unintelligible  to  the  mind  may  be  the 
truth  of  truths  to  the  soul.  Belief  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  intellect  ;  it  is  the  going  out  of  the 
soul  in  assent  to  certain  truths  which  its  own 
intuitions  assure  it  are  indubitable.  And  all  this 
is  put  in  iumiortal  power  and  precision  of  language 
by  St.  Paul  when  he  confesses  that  to  the  natural 
man  his  doctrine  was  foolishness  ;  but  what  the  eye 
had  not  seen,  nor  the  ear  heard  (the  senses,  you 
observe)  ;  nor  had  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  (the  intellect),  God  hath  revealed  to 
the  spirit  (that  is,  the  soul-sense)  ;  the  soul-sense 
triumphing  over  both  mind  and  physical  senses,  and 
hailing  Christianity  as  true. 

*  ♦  * 
Tb^  letter  of  E.  D.  P.  (Sunderland)  is  one  of 
such  pathetic  interest  that  I  should  like  to  print 
it,  and  would  do  so  if  I  had  room.  E.  D.  P.  is  a 
labourer,  a  thinker,  a  poet.  The  verse  he  sends 
me  is  excellent  verse,  such  as  would  be  no  disgrace 
to  an  accomplished  scholar.  And  because  his  pro- 
mise is  so  real,  I  take  occasion  to  speak  frankly  on 
a  subject  that  concerns  others  besides  himself.  He 
says,  with  pardonable  ambition,  that  he  intends 
to  be  poet  -  laureate.  One  is  almost  a.sharaed  to 
reply  by  saying  that  for  social  reasons  he  has  no 
chance  ;  but  this  is  the  plain  truth.  There  are 
certain  educational  and  social  advantages  indis- 
pensable to  a  poet  who  is  to  gain  the  ear  of 
highly  -  cultivated  people.  Consider  the  social 
advantages  of  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Tenny- 
son. The  last  two  especially  were  saturated  with 
a  specialised  kind  of  culture  ;  even  Wordsworth, 
with  all  his  simplicity  of  life,  still  belonged  to 
the  cultivated  classes  by  birth  and  friendships. 
A  true  poet  born  in  the  lap  of  labour  has  his 
nussiou  ;  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
laureateship.  What  is  it,  then  ?  It  is  to  sing  the 
life  of  the  common  people.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
long  ago  declared  his  conviction  that  the  next 
great  poet  would  be  born  of  the  common  people, 
and  sing  the  song  of  democracy.  This  should  be 
the  mission  of  E.  D.  P.  The  same  question  arose 
some  weeks  ago  in  a  letter  from  a  man  who  said 
the  only  field  of  life  he  knew  was  labour  among 
railway  men,  and  he  could  see  nothing  in  that 
worth  writing  about.  It  was  a  most  erroneous 
conclusion.  The  man  who  will  write  of  the  life 
of  labour  from  within,  or  sing  of  it  either,  is  the 
very  man  for  whom  the  world  is  waiting.  The 
^reat  success  of  Burns,  apart  from  his  genius,  lay 
in  the  supreme  efficiency  with  which  he  pictured 


homely  life.  We  have  had  no  end  of  literature 
upon  a  conventional  pattern  ;  very  excellent,  no 
doubt,  and  not  without  genius  ;  but  the  new 
literature  must  set  its  new  convention,  and  it  is 
precisely  with  men  such  as  E.  D.  P.  that  that 
great  work  rests.  An  immense  audience  awaits  the 
laureate  of  the  common  people  ;  and  no  laureate- 
ship  of  courts  is  worth  comparison  with  this. 

Brief  An.swers  to  Correspondexts. 

W.  J.  S.  (Hightowu,  Manchester)  expresses  a  real 
need  when  he  speaks  of  the  lack  of  devotional  literature. 
But  we  are  not  quite  so  destitute  as  he  supposes.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  what  passes  for  devotional  literature 
is  usually  very  poor  stuff,  and  quite  uuwortliy  of  its 
title  ;  but  there  are  a  few  books  which  e.xcel  in  both 
jiiety  and  genius,  and  unite  both.  Chief  of  all 
devotional  books  is  the  Imilation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas 
i  Kempis.  This  is  an  immortal  book.  Pascal's 
Pensdes  is  another  book  rich  in  philosophic  tliought 
and  religious  piety.  And  to  these  may  be  added  two 
little  books  of  Dora  GreenweU's,  which  have  always  had 
a  great  charm  for  me  ;  her  Carmina  Crucis,  and  her 
Colloqwia  Cruris.  Anyone  who  carefully  reads  these 
four  books  will  not  need  to  conq>lain  of  the  lack  of 
devotional  literature.  Of  another  type,  but  not  suited 
to  every  mind,  are  many  of  the  biographies  of  the  early 
Methodists,  and  some  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Booth. 
These  books  go  deep  into  the  secrets  of  piety,  and  have 
doubtless  nourished  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands. — 
Anxious  Inquirer.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
delorniity.  Consult  a  physician.  If  the  case  is  as  you 
state  it,  abstinence  from  marriage  is  imperative. — 
IF.  E.  (Dundee).  Write  of  that  phase  of  life  which  you 
know  be^>t.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  series  of  railway 
stories  should  not  be  successfid.  The  railway  is  full  of 
romance  to  those  who  understand  it. — F.  A.  M.  (Dart- 
ford).  The  verses  are  good. — threat  /Fcstent  (Manchester). 
The  verse  is  imperfect  in  form,  but  it  shows  a  very  true 
and  delicate  observation  of  nature. — Anxious.  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  engage  in  Christian 
work  ;  but  always  on  the  understanding  that  j'our  great 
object  in  life  is  to  pay  your  creditors,  and  that  you  will 
do  so  at  the  first  opportunity. — M.  U.  F.  (Penge).  I 
cannot  inform  you  about  the  examinations,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  you  might  pass  them  with  perseverance. — 
Presbyterian  (Whitby).  Thanks  for  your  letter.  You 
have  studied  the  subject  with  a  fulness  not  possible  to 
me,  and  I  can  only  submit  to  your  conclusions. — 
Juvenis  (Bangor).  The  best  short  Life  of  Emerson  is 
in  Walter  Scott's  Great  Writers  Series,  Is.  6d. — Lex. 
Consult  your  employer.  A  layman's  knowledge  of  law 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  I  cannot  honestly  advise  you. 
— 0.  N.  W.  (Stroud  Green).  Read  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Eminre. — 1'.  L.  B.  (Hasland).  The 
story  is  weak.  Nevertheless  persevere,  and  abstain 
from  adjectives  and  superlatives.  Write  in  the  plainest 
language,  and  write  only  of  what  you  know.  — 
All  honour  to  G.  L.  (Durham)  for  having  so  bravely 
attempted  to  collect  a  library,  in  spite  of  poverty,  and 
many  difficulties  that  might  well  have  baffled  a  less 
resolute  man.  And  it  is  a  very  good  library,  too.  Its 
books  are  all  good,  and  many  a  clerical  library  has 
been  nuich  less  carefully  selected.  This  is  another 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  patience,  and  should 
afford  an  excellent  stimulus  to  many  youths  who  share 
similar  conditions. — J.  C.  (Ikoko,  Congo).  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  biography  of  William  Fleming  Stevenson  is 
an  admirable  book,  and  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of 
it.  It  is  well  worth  the  reading  of  every  young  man. 
Greeting  to  you  in  your  distant  land  and  difficult  labour. 
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A   MASTER  OF  HUMOUR  IN   PROSE,  VERSE,   AND  SKETCH. 

MR.  JAS.  F.  SULLIVAN  AT  HOME. 


There  must  be  very  few,  T  imagine,  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  clever  black-and-white 
work  with  which  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan  has  helped  to 
keep  us  in  good  humour  for  many  years  past. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  is  very  much 
alone  in  his  work.  In  the  case  of  most  artists  you 
perceive  that  the)'  belong  to  a  "  school,"  and 
very  often,  although  their  work  may  have  its  own 
peculiar  distinction,  it  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
influence  of  some  predecessor.  In  the  case  of 
artists  of  exceptional  originality,  such  as  Phil  May, 
for  example,  who  have,  in  a  sense,  created  a  style, 
and  made  their  own  distinctive  impress  upon  the 
art  world,  a  host  of  imitators  have  sprung  up,  and 
though  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  originality  of  tin' 
original  artist,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  founding  a 
school  wherein  some  of  the  imitators  have  been 
more  or  less  successful  in  catching  the  trick  of  the 
master.  Strangely  enough,  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  alone.  The  eccentric  fancifulness,  the 
quaint  drollery — so  delightfully  blended  with  good- 
humoured  satire — of  his  work,  appears  to  have  given 
it  the  added  charm  of  being  truly  inimitable.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Sullivan  may  be  said  to  be  a  moralist  in 
his  humour,  and  while  one  finds  his  work  mirth- 
provoking  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  time  one  is 
unconsciously  being  taught  a  good  deal.  His  method 
is  satire, — good-humoured  satire, — and  it  is  very 
effective.  Amazement  is  blended  with  amusement 
at  the  sight  of  absurdities,  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  which  one  cannot  always  succeed  in  crying 
"Not  guilty,"   and  yet  at  the  end  of  it,  although 
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our  susceptibilities  have  been  touched,  we  are 
wholly  amused,  and  part  excellent  friends  with  the 
artist.  But  clever  artist  as  Mr.  Sullivan  is,  he  is 
one  of  those  exceedingly  happy  men  who  do  many 
things  well,  and  his  work  as  a  writer  falls  short  of 
his  art  work  only  in  quantity,  not  in  quality. 

A  certain  critic  has  said,  "There  is  no  writer  of 
tlie  present  day  who  has  the  power  of  combining 
quaint  humour  with  penetrating  wisdom  to  such  a 
degree  as  Mr.  Sullivan."  This  is  high  praise 
indeed,  but  writing  and  the  illustrating  of  his  own 
work  is  Mr.  Sullivan's  forte,  and  I  can  support  this 
critic's  opinion  best  by  making — as  I  hope  before 
the  close  of  this  article  to  be  permitted  to  do — a 
few  very  brief  extracts  from  Mr.  Sullivan's  latest 
book. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  so  particularly  busy  at  the 
present  moment  that  I  had  almost  de-sjiaired  of 
obtaining  the  desired  "  interview,"  when  a  letter 
arrived  containing  the  words  "  Friday  1  2  o'clock  ? " 
followed  by  an  amusingly  accurate  diagram  of 
the  roads  one  has  to  traverse  from  the  station 
to  his  house,  a  matter  of  ten  minutes'  walk.  But 
when  the  train  left  Waterloo,  so  familiar  had  I 
become  with  Mr.  Sullivan's  work,  that  I  found 
it  difficult  to  realise  that  I  had  never  actually 
met  him  before,  and  that  what  I  had  been  apt  to 
regard  as  an  old  acquaintance  had  not  yet  really 
begun.  This  preliminary  anticipation,  if  the 
interviewer  happens  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
personality  of  his  "subject,"  and  happens  to  be 
blessed   with   what   he   is   pleased   to   consider  an 
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imaginative  mind,  forms  quite  an  exciting  part  of 
his  work.  If  you  set  j'our  imagination  a-going,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  be  wrong.  If  you  picture  a 
grave-looking,  thoroughly  family  man,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  smiling  youth  will  open  the 
door  of  his  barely  furnished  studio  or  study  to 
greet  you,  and  when  you  have  this  experience 
fresh  in  your  mind,  and  are  preparing  yourself  for 
what  you  consider  will  be  rather  a  "  light " 
conversation,  you  are  confronted  by  a  grey-headed 
and  delightfull}'  conventional  old  gentleman,  who 
tells  you  that  he  hopes  to  be  able'  to  take  a  little 
carriage  exercise — when  you  have  departed  ! 

When — by  the  aid  of  the  diagram — I  have  arrived 
at  the  house,  and — without  the  aid  of  the  diagram  — 
have  been  shown  up  into  the  studio  and  have 
exchanged  greetings  with  the  master,  I  find  that 
as  far  as  Mr.  Sullivan  is  concerned  my  imagination 
has  not,  on  this  occasion,  played  me  false.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  just  what  some  people  would  call — it  is 
meant  complimentarily  —  a  "hard-headed"  man. 
There  is  nothing  "easy-going"  about  him,  and  he 
gives  you  the  impression  of  being  a  diligent  worker. 
He  tells  me  that  he  considers  he  has  a  "good  hour  " 
to  spare,  but  he  has  only  just  finished  a  sketch,  the 
sleeves  of  his  long  grey  jacket  are  turned  back 
at  the  wrist,  and  there  is  altogether  a  distinctly 
business  -  like  air 
about  him.  He  is  a 
married  man,  the 
reader  may  like  to 
know,  and  soon  tells 
me  that  but  for  his 
wife  he  verily 
believes  "  everything 
would  be  in  such  a 
state  of  backward- 
ness and  confusion 
that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  work 
altogether  !  "  He  is 
by  nature  somewhat 
reserved,  but  this  is 
rapidly  overcome  as 
he  begins  to  see  that 
you  are  really  inter- 
ested. He  is  yet 
a  good  bit  —  I  am 
afraid  I  failed  to 
examine  him  on  this 
point — on  the  right 
side  of  forty,  but 
is  younger  still  in 
appearance.  Every 
movement  is  charac- 
terised by  litheness 
and  activity,  more 
especially  shown 
when,  later  on  in  our 
chat,    Mr.     Sullivan 
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with  rare  deftness  and  strength  will  insist  upon 
lifting  down  huge  pieces  of  armour,  or  whole  suits 
of  it,  single-handed,  so  that  I  may  inspect  a  very 
special  specimen  of  the  "  early  fifteenth."  Perhaps 
the  secret  of  this  abnormal  activity  is  that  at  one 
time  he  was  an  energetic  member  of  the  London 
Rowing  Club,  and  also  won  several  cups  as  a  long- 
distance runner,  winning  the  prizes  in  three,  four, 
and  five  mile  races,  whilst  he  is  still  very  enthusi- 
astic at  "beagling"  and  similar  sports,  and  —  of 
course — is  also  a  cyclist. 

But  I  must  admit  that  in  one  particular  my 
imagination  has  played  me  false.  There  is  some- 
thing in  Mr.  Sullivan's  humorous  sketches  which 
had  somehow  always  induced  me  to  think  of 
Bohemia.  Visions  of  Leech,  with  a  clay  pipe  and 
Glengarry,  had  come  to  my  mind,  and  I  had  rather 
pictured  "J.  F.  S."  wandering  about  in  a  bare  studio 
with  an  unlit  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  looking  fur 
a  match  which  he  was  unable  to  find.  But  when 
I  do  come  upon  him  in  his  own  house,  what  do  I 
see?  Well,  well  —  Mr.  Sullivan  is  good  enough 
to  show  me  some  of  the  delightful  things  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  describe,  and  he  must  be  there- 
fore quite  prepared  for  my  reproaches.  Even 
the  walls  of  the  studio  are  lined  with  the  oldest  oak 
panelling,  while  the  fireplace  is  surmounted  by  the 

loveliest  oak  carving 
of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  windows 
command  views  of  a 
lovely  garden,  and 
a  lawn  of  such  an 
area  that  the  happy 
owner  is  able  to  get 
all  tlie  cj'cling  exer- 
cise he  needs  without 
straying  away  from 
the  front  door.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  workshop, 
where  he  constructs 
his  toy  models — only 
one  of  his  "hobbies" 
—  is,  I  opine,  the 
only  Bohemian  place 
in  his  big  hou?e ;  and 
in  the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms,  where 
the  furniture  is  not 
(ild  oak,  it  is  either 
Sheraton  or  Chippen- 
dale ! 

Seriously,  this 
shameful  luxury  is 
very  delightful,  and 
as  I  settle  down  for 
a  chat  with  my  old, 
and  yet  quite  new, 
friend,  I  can  only 
regret    that    all    his 
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predecessors  of 

the     pencil    were 

not   so   fortunate, 

and    if    there    is 

anything       anti  - 

Bohemian  in  this, 

then  so  much  the 

worse      for      Bo- 
hemia ! 

"  Please     don't 

say    anything    to 

me      about       the 

British     working- 
man,"  he  begins ; 

"  I    have    got    so 

tremendously 

tired     of      him 

lately  ;   but  there 

is  just  one  thing 

I     should     really 

like    you    to   say. 

I      rather     fancy 

that     the     public 

neve r    credits 

either    the    comic 

artist     or     the 

humorous    writer 

with   any   ability 

to       do       serious 

work.     Now,  you 

must   be   able   to 

draw      a      thing 

rightly  before  you 

properly  under- 
stand how  to  do 
it  otherwise.  You 
must  get  hold  of 
the  true  propor- 
tions of  a  figure 
before  you  can 
learn    to   distort. 

I  am  always  studying  the  figure,"  ho  says,  bring- 
ing me  a  portfolio  of  sketches  to  look  over  ;  "and 
you  will  see  that  from  the  earlier  days  up  to 
the  present  time  I  am  always  making  studies  of 
the  figure.  I  have  to  do  these  figure  studies  " — one 
of  them  is  reproduced  in  these  pages — "in  order 
that,  parado.xical  as  it  may  seem,  I  may  be  able  to 
get  my  distorted  figures  correctly.  In  the  case  of 
artists  like  Pliil  May  and  A.  B.  Frost,  this  knowledge 
is  particularly  necessary,  as  in  their  actual  work 
they  have  to  get  the  lines  of  the  figure  correctly,  and 
although  in  my  work  I  often  go  in  for  the  grotesque 
and  distort,  still  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  there  is  a  serious  side  to  even  my  comic  work. 
Then,  you  see,  I  make  little  studies  of  houses  and 
scenery  wherever  I  go,  as  they  may  come  in  usefully 
when  I  am  doing  illustrations.  Of  course,  I  always 
carry  a  sketch  -  book  with  me  when  I  go  away. 
Except  for  the  grotesque,  all  my  published  sketches 
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are    drawn    from 
the  model." 

The  most  extra- 
orJinaiy  example 
of  conscientious- 
ness in  comic 
work  which  Mr. 
Sullivan  brings 
to  my  mind  is 
found  in  the  fact 
that  models  are 
studied  for  even 
the  quaint  little 
"  dumps"  which 
Mr.  Reid  puts  in 
liis  delightful 
"Prehistoric 
Peeps"  in  Punch. 
"  How  did  you 
begin  your  art 
work  ?  "  I  inquire. 
"  Possibly  by 
instinct,  and 
though  my  father 
had  no  knowledge 
of  art,  I  can  never 
remember  having 
the  slightest  in- 
tention of  going 
in  for  anything 
else.  I  can  re- 
member that  right 
back  to  four  and 
a  half — I  am  not 
joking — I  had  an 
itching  to  try  and 
draw.  Yes,  my 
first  work,  while 
at  the  Kensington 
Art  School,  wa.s 
for  Fun.  I  occu- 
pied that  page,  about  which  you  are  so  kindly 
appreciative,  for  years,  contributing  also  a  good 
many  series  of  rhymes.  With  regard  to  these 
light  verses,  I  have  an  idea  that  I  will  one  day 
republish  them,  with  illustrations." 

"  I  wonder  you  haven't  already  done  so.  Versi- 
fiers, as  apart  from  serious  and  mostly  unread  poets, 
are  not  very  numerous." 

"Perhaps  I  should  rely  on  the  illustrations  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  the  book  interesting," 
Mr.  Sullivan  exclaims  laughingly;  "but  whatever 
may  be  my  general  merits  as  a  versifier,  I  do  lay 
some  claim  to  knowledge  of  rhythm." 

While  we  are  discussing  this  matter,  I  am  turning 
over  some  cuttings,  and  select  some  verses — one 
of  a  series  contributed  to  the  pages  of  Fun,  which, 
although  it  is  not  an  example  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
comic  vein,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  tuneful  rhvthm  : — 
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THE  RHYMER'S  RETREAT. 

By  Tliames's  fearfully  filthy  Hood 

There  lies  a  desolate  piece  of  lieacli  ; 
And  stretched  about  it  are  banks  of  iiiinl  ; 

And  just  below  it  Is  "Corney  Reach." 

A  ghastly  spot  when  the  tide  is  high 
It's  worse  by  far  when  the  tide  is  low  ; 

The  Thames  Conservancy  pass  it  by, 
And  Time  despisingly  lets  it  go. 

I  seek  this  cond'orting  beach  when  quite 

Of  calm  tranquillity's  balm  bereft ; 
For  cheerful  Clnswick  relieves  the  riglit, 

While  Barnes  bewitcliingly  lights  the  left. 

Except  when  eniulant  oarsmen  race. 

No  thoughtful  person  this  lieach  would  tread  : 
But  7  reiieatedly  seek  the  place. 

To  Mionrn  and  visit  the  lonely  dead. 

That  shore,  to  memory  grimly  dear, 
Is  always  littered  and  lumbered  thick, 

Without  regarding  the  time  of  year, 
With  cats  and  bottles  and  bits  of  Ntiek. 

IVrhajts  it's  part  of  the  laws  that  guide 

The  whole  canine  and  the  feline  race 
Tliat  those  who  die  in  the  dismal  tide 

Should  seek  this  posthumous  trysting-place. 

And  he  who  studies  the  subject  learns 

That,  once  these  bodies  are  wa.shed  ashore. 

They  shift  whenever  the  tide  returns, 
But  quit  their  fostering  beach  no  more. 

/  know  the  bodies,  and  give  them  names 
(I've  w.atched  their  littoral  rest  begin). 

I  call  them  "Johnny"  and  "Jones"  and   "James, 
And  welcome  every  fresh  one  in. 

I  haunt  the  solitude  when  the  clocks 

Proclaim  and  clatter  unearthly  times  ; 
And  there  with  settle  and  sandwich  box 

I  muse  and  daV>bie  in  reckless  rhymes. 

So  when  my  tem- 
poral course  is 
closed. 

Build  me  no 
column  of 
stone  and 
brick. 
But  let  my  monu- 
ment be  com- 
posed 

Of  cats  and 
bottles  and 
bits  of  stick. 

"  Y  e  s,  F  u  n 
was  the  first 
]japer  to  'vvhicli 
I  contributed. 
;uid  tliougli  I 
had  no  contract 
with  them  I  did 
little  or  nothinj^  "^''^- —  ■ 

for  anyone  else, 

partly      because  a  skk.tch  at 

m  V     various  [By  Jas.  f. 


hobbies  took  up  a  good  deal  of  my  time.  I  never 
play  at  my  woi'k,  but  I  have  always  been  verj'  apt 
to  make  hard  work  of  my  play.  I  did  little 
beyond  my  work  for  Fun  until  I  began  sketch- 
ing for  Cassell's — ye?,  for  the  Family  Magazine, 
but  more  particularly  the  Saturday  Journal. 
Then  I  did  a  great  many  pages  for  the  Lady's 
Pictorial.  I  worked  for  this  paper  three  or  four 
years,  but  then  much  of  the  work  I  have  alluded 
to  synchronised.  I  also  did  a  good  deal  for  the 
Stra/nd  Mayazine, — the  sort  of  work  I  like  best, — 
writing  and  then  illustrating  my  own  composition. 
I  was  asked  to  work  for  Puivch,  but  for  reasons 
which  I  need  not  go  into,  declined." 

Then  Mr.  Sullivan  showed  me  some  of  the 
sketches  he  is  enj^aged  on  for  his  new  children's 
book,  which  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Lonj;mau 
some  time  before  Christmas.  The  sketches  are 
extremely  diverting,  and  bj'  way  of  a  news  item, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  describe  the  plot  of 
one  of  the  stories  which,  after  Mr.  Sullivan's  pet 
mouse,  a  dear  little  creature,  is  called  "Snit."  My 
recollection  of  the  story  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
quaint  ideas  which  are  formulated  in  this  delightful 
series  for  children.  "  Snit "  the  mouse  starts  oif  on 
the  back  of  its  friend,  a  large  elejihant.  He  sits  on 
the  top  of  the  elephant's  head,  and  at  close  range. 
"Snit"  proportionately  is,  of  course,  a  mere  speck. 
They  both  go  on  board  a  pirate  ship,  and  meet  ^^•ith 
various  adventures.  The  elephant  is  shipped  as 
one  of  the  "  hands,"  and  his  appearance  in  a  sailor's 
cap  and  conventional  "  togs  "  is  exceedingly  comical  ; 
but  he  seems  to  do  his  work  well,  and  gives  satisfac- 
tion. Then  we  have  a  splendid  picture  of  a  terrible 
dragon.  So  well  arranged  is  the  perspective  that 
the  dragon  appears  to  be  extended  over  many 
miles  of  the  landscape.     Then   there   is   a   lovejy 

■]3rincess  who  is 
discovered  in 
Africa.  There 
must  be  a  prin- 
cess, because 
there's  a  dragon. 
0 11  e  sketch 
re])resents  tlie 
pirate  himself, 
and  I  find  that 
he  is  able  to 
c  a  r  r  y  f  o  u  r 
weapons  at  once. 
He  holds  a 
revolver  in  eacli 
hand,  a  sword 
in  his  teeth,  and 
there  is  a  third 
pistol  fixed  to 
the  top  of  his 
head,  which  — 
HAsi.F.MERK.  the    pistol,    not 

SoLLivAN.]  his    head  — 
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appears  to  go  oft'  automatically.  The  captain's 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  nice  old  lady, 
and  seems  to  be  perpetually  darning  and  knitting. 
The  captain  carefully  keeps  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
pirate  ship  from  his  mother,  and  whenever  he 
wishes  to  attack  a  merchantman  he  informs  his 
mother  that  he  thinks  it  will  rain,  and  at  this 
information  the  old  lady  goes  below,  and  does 
not  come  on  deck  again  until  the  pirate  has 
assured  her  that  the  rain  has  c^uite  ceased,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  carnage  is  over.  And  so  this  de- 
lightful fantasy  goes  on.  There  will  be  seven  or 
eight  stories  altogether,  with  about  a  hundred 
illustrations. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  sketches  of  wee  children  and 
grown-ups  as  well  as  of  all  sorts  of  strange  and 
fabulous  monsters  are  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
knows  just  what  children  enjoy,  and  as  far  as 
ability  is  concerned  he  is  well  worthy  to  rank  with 
Caldecott,  Kate  Greenaway,  and  Walter  Crane  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  although  Mr.  Crane  is  a  very  redoubt- 
able competitor,  Mr.  Sullivan  will  have  no  need  to 
fear  any  comparison,  or  to  doubt  that  his  work  for 
children — which  is  now  his  favourite  work^will 
fail  to  be  a  real  charm  to  them  and  a  joy  for  ever. 


A  FIGURE  STUDY. 

[By  Jas    F    Sullivan.] 


A    r.EMINISCENCE    OF    ROME. 
[By  Jas.  F.  Sullivan.] 

While  discussing  this  point  I  must  say,  however, 
that  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  stories  as 
those  in  the  book  entitled  The  Flame  Floicer  (J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.)  will  appeal  to  the  young,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  any  but  "grown-ujis"  will  be  able  to 
take  in  the  fiall  flavour  of  those  charming  stories. 

Take  the  delicious  satire  to  be  found  in  the  first 
story,  "The  Lost  Idea."  "Timothy,"by  theadviceof 
his  wife,  has  left  boot-making  for  a  short  space,  and 
is  taking  a  holiday. 

Timothy,  plump  and  happy,  sat  ilown  on  the  gra.s.s  by  the 
river  anil  fished  ;  and  during  the  day  he  caught  tliree  small 
bleak,  and  hung  them  up  by  their  gills  to  twigs,  with 
weights  on  their  tails  to  stretch  them  out  a.s  long  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  surprise  his  tisliiiig-club  with  his  catch. 
And  while  he  sat  fishing  he  suddenly  got  an  idea  in  his 
head.  And  this  is  the  turning-point  of  the  story,  so  please 
notice  it  well. 

Very  well ;  at  five  o'clock  he  got  up,  took  down  his  three 
bleak  from  the  twigs,  flattened  out  the  marks  made  round 
their  tails  by  the  string  which  had  suspended  the  weights, 
and  trotted  towards  home. 

Ju-st  as  he  had  got  half-way  home  he  suddenly  stopped, 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  turned  very  pale. 

Bless  myscul,"he  said,  *' I  have  forgotten  to  bring  my 
Idea ! " 
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He  rau  back  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  searched  in  the 
grass  where  he  had  been  sitting,  but  he  couM  not  find  his 
Idea  ;  lie  turned  up  all  the  large  stones,  but  he  could  not 
find  his  Idea  ;  and  he  peered  down  into  the  clear  water,  but 
his  Idea  was  not  there  ! 

So  Timothy  turned  very  sadly  away,  muttering,  **  That 
Idea  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  had  in  my  life  !  "  and 
crawled  dismally  home. 

"  Why,  Tim  dear,  you  don't  seem  well  I  "  said  his  wife. 

"I've  lest  my  Idea!"  said  Timothy,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  s.aid  Mrs.  Timothy;  "you'll  soon 
get  another." 

"  Get  another  .'"  said  Timothy  indign.antly.  "  Why,  it's 
the  only  idea  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life  :  and  it  was  such  a 
beauty — so  bright  and  round,  and  beautiful  to  touch  ! 
There  isn't  another  like  it  in  the  village  !  And  now  I've 
lost  it,  and  don't  know  what  it  was  about ;  and  I  can't  eat 
my  tea  ! " 

All  the  next  day  Timotliy  neglected  his  boot-making,  and 
searched  on  the  river-bank  for  his  Idea. 

"It  was  so  brilliant  !  "  he  said  dismally. 

"Then  how  is  it  you  don't  see  it  glitteriug?"  asked  his 
wife, — 

which  made  Timothy  angry. 

Then,  in  some  detail,  and  illustrated  by  charming 
f-ketches  in  the  best  Sullivan  vein,  we  are  told  how 
Timothy  neglects  his  boot-making,  although  "the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  came  in  person  to 
be.seech  him  to  execute  his  order  for  boots "  ;  but 
Timothy  insists  on  making  a  grand  search  for  the 
missing  Idea. 

He  tours  all  over  the  country  looking  for  it, 
always  suspecting  that  people  whom  he  finds  work- 
ing out  some  useful  novelty  have  stolen  his  own 
Idea,  and  are  profiting  by  it ;  but,  however  in- 
genious their  ideas  may  be,  he  feels  certain  that  he 
cannot  accuse  them  of  theft,  for  his  own  Idea  was  so 
very  much  better  ! 

And  one  day,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  he  wandered 
back  to  his  native  village.  He  was  too  miserable  .and 
depressed  to  go  at  once  to  his  wife  and  children,  although 
he  longed  to.  He  crawled  along  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
sat  down,  heartbroken,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  lost 
his  Idea  so  long  ago,  and  sobbed.  He  happened  to  put  his 
hand  on  the  grass,  and  it  felt  something  nnder  it.  He 
leaped  up  with  a  shout.  He  hugged  the  little  thing  to  his 
breast,  and  nearly  choked  with  joy,  and  it  was  seveial 
minutes  before  he  could  summon  np  courage  to  look  at  it ; 
and  wlien  he  did,  he  let  it  drop,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  thin 
hands  and  moaned.  It  was  not  brilliant  in  the  least !  It 
was  as  dull  as  ditch-water,  and  very,  very  sni.all.  That 
Idea  which  he  had  believed  so  great  and  splendid  was  only 
— "  /  think  I  had  better  go  home  to  tea!" 

However,  he  crejit  home,  and  everything  winds 
up  happily,  for  "  now  he's  the  King's  Bootmaker, 
living  in  a  beautiful  house  next  door  to  the  palace  ; 
and  he  and  his  wife  and  children  are  the  plumjjest 
and  merriest  people  in  the  whole  city." 

While  children  will,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  ajipre- 
ciate  this,  I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Sullivan's 
quaint  oddities— though  some  of  these  stories  are 
in  a  dift'erent  vein— would  be  more  keenly  ajjpre- 


ciated  by  adults,  but  if  readers  of  all  ages  are  caught 
by  the  charm,  then  so  much  the  better,  for  the 
author  is  always  thoroughly  happy  and  healthy, 
and  shows  a  love  fur  the  beautiful  as  well  as  for  the 
quaint. 

I  suggest  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  as  we  drink  our  coffee 
together,  that  he  must  confess  to  being  a  moralist; 
but  he  simply  replies  smilingly,  "I  hate  to  see 
people  making  fools  of  themselves,  that  is  all."  But 
I  win  his  tardy  acquiescence  when  I  suggest  that 
he  has  really  indicated  the  precise  view  which  the 
moralist  takes.  If  all  men  were  wise,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  moralise. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  I  should  like  to  say 
about  Sir.  Sullivan,  and  a  great  deal  more,  I  am 
afraid,  that  I  should  like  to  quote,  but  he  tells  me 
that  his  hobbies  are  "  much  more  interesting  than 
myself"  ;  and  before  I  rise  to  examine  some  of  his 
curios,  he  hands  me  a  study,  reproduced  here,  of  an 
"  old  hedger  and  ditcher,"  a  character  Mr.  Sullivan 
tells  me  he  has  introduced  in  a  little  serious 
poem  entitled  "  Honeymoon  Stream  "  ;  and  he  adds, 
"  It  is  the  onl}'  nearly  seriotis  poem  I  have  ever 
written.  You  might  call  it  a  poemette — it  is  such 
a  very  little  one." 

He  is  a  member,  I  find,  of  two  "  Kernoozer "  or 
Connoisseur  Clubs,  the  members  of  which  have  no 
club  premises,  but  meet  every  now  and  again  to  com- 
pare notes. 

I  am  shown  a  most  delightful  collection  of  old 
armour  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centurie.s, 
and  a  number  of  swords  with  the  celebrated  "  Wolf  " 
armour  mark.  M}'  host  tells  me  that  he  goes  in 
for  plain  armour  rather  than  inlaid,  his  preference 
being  for  real  weapons.  I  am  more  particularly 
interested,  however,  in  a  fine  old  black-letter  cojiy 
of  Chaucer  containing  a  rare  plate  ;  and  a  Book  of 
Hours  —  contained  in  an  old  casket,  beautifully 
chiseled — especially  attracts  my  attention,  because 
the  pages  are  so  beautifully  lettered  in  colour 
and  gold,  heavy  gold,  too;  and  in  imagination 
I  can  see  the  fair  mediaeval  lady  turning  over 
these  pages  lovingly,  and  occasionally  making  little 
marginal  notes  in  the  cramped  hand  of  the  time. 
Then  I  survey  several  old  lances,  light  ones,  mainly, 
used  in  the  tournaments,  the  heavier  ones  used  a 
Voutrance  being  made  of  oak  or  ash.  These,  with  the 
armour  of  the  same  period,  enable  one  to  conjure  up 
a  picture  of  knightly  days  exceedingly  well.  Of 
course,  every  "Kernoozer"  is  particularly  careful  to 
get  only  armour  and  weapons  which  have  been 
actually  worn  and  used,  and  he  has  to  be  an  astute 
man  who  would  deceive  the  experienced  collector. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  the  actual  keys,  and  bag  containing 
them,  which  fotir  centuries  ago  were  used  to  unlock 
one  of  the  main  gates  of  Florence !  I  examine 
various  rapiers,  and  seeing  one  or  two  long  daggers, 
ask  Mr.  Sullivan  to  show  me  how  both  sword  and 
main (jauche  were  used,  and  he  promptly  puts  himself 
in  position  with  the  two  ferocious  instruments  in  his 
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hands,  and  explaining  the  methods  of  using  them, 
shows  me  wliat  might  take  place,  and  what  Wdiild 
be  the  proper  reply.  It  is  very  dramatic,  and  in 
the  space  yonder  one  can  imagine  my  host's  opponent 
prepared,  like  himself,  for  a  duel  to  the  death. 
Then,  with  that  kind  of  savage  instinct  which  makes 
one  take  a  morbid  interest  in  the  sort  of  weapons 
one  sees  at  the  Tower,  I  insist  on  handling  an  old 
German    executioner's   sword,    running    my    hand 


a  slight  pressure  so  as  to  let  Hy  a  heavy  iron  bolt 
on  its  mission  of  death.  The  old  battleaxes  are 
interesting,  and  as  I  glance  out  of  the  window  on 
the  greensward  below,  and  picture  the  house 
besieged,  Scott's  memorable  scene  in  "  Rebecca " 
comes  back  to  my  mind  ;  but  ray  reverie  ceases  as 
Mr.  Snllivan  laughingly  reminds  me  that  there  were 
no  war  correspondents  in  those  days.  At  last,  how- 
ever, as  I  glance  at  the  clock  and  realise  that  my 
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along  the  edge  of  the  heavy  two-sided  weapon, 
realising  with  a  thrill  that  it  has  been  actually 
used  for  state  prisoners.  But  the  weapon  is  soon 
hung  up  again,  and  this  unworthy  interest  vanishes, 
although  I  feel  pecnliarly  interested  in  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  crossbow,  a  bow  which  neither  of 
us  can  bend  with  both  hands,  and  which,  of  course, 
had  to  be  worked  by  a  lever  or  rachet,  in  order  to 
get  the  bow  down  so  that  the  cord  can  be  brought 
to  a  point  where  it  can  be  caught  and  released  with 


"good  hour"  has  extended  to  three,  my  new-old 
friend  and  I  take  leave  of  each  other.  He  to  resume 
work  in  his  romantic  studio,  with  its  valuable  relics 
of  long-gone-by  days,  and  I  to  indefinably  associate 
Mr.  James  F.  Sullivan  and  his  humorous  work  with 
days  when  all  men  carried  swords  and  spent  half 
their  days  in  steel  armour,  and  I  am  half  glad  and 
half  sorry  that  these  are  the  days  of  high  hats  and 
hansom  cabs. 

Arthur  H.  Lawrence. 


The  Home  Messemjer  for  September  contains  a  very 
useful  and  important  article  on  "  The  Ideal  P.S.A.," 
by  the  founder  of  the  P.S.A.  movement,  Mr.  John 
Blackhara  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking's  Cornish  Romance 
is  continued  ;  and  besides  the  many  pictures  liy  well- 
known  artists,  there  are  interesting  articles  and 
sketches  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
Rev.  G.  Howard  James,  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt,  etc. 
(Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  Id.) 

The  Younij  iVonian  for  September  contains  three 
splendid  stories  by  L.  T.  Meade,  Agnes  Giberne,  and 
A.  S.  Timbrell,  all  fully  illustrated  by  distinguished 
artists  ;  "  Interviewing  an  Interviewer,"  a  most 
interesting  Chat  with  Mrs.  S.  A.  Tooley  ;  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Girl  who  Wants  to  be  Good,"  by  Mrs.  Mayo  ; 
and  many  other  bright  and  attractive  features. 
(Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  3d.) 

We  are  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  "  New 
Sterling  "  Cycles,  which  have  given  entire  satisfac- 


tion to  several  of  our  readers.  The  material  and 
workman.ship  are  excellent,  and  the  prices  excep- 
tionally low.  All  details  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Spriggs,  21  Paternoster  Square,  E.G. 

The   following    remarkable   epitajih    is   from   a 
tombstone  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  America  : — 
He  kept  a  grocery  in  the  woods 

Until  by  death  surprised  ; 
His  patrons  always  found  his  goods 
Just  as  he  advertised. 
"  Here'.s  another  case  of  a  young  man  becoming 
a  victim  of  cigarettes."      "  Of  course,"  replied   the 
man  who  hates  the  habit ;   "  it's  the  same  old  story. 
He  persisted  in  the  practice  in  spite  of  the  advice  of 
friends   and    physicians.      He    became    a    nervous 
wreck,    and    lingered    painfully    until    the    fatal 
termination  came."     "No.     The   fatal    termination 
was  tliere,  but  he  didn't  linger.     He  smoked  them 
in  a  powder  magazine." 
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THE    MEN    WHO    GET    ON. 


By  Rev.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A. 


Some  years  ago  a  circular  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  large  number  of  successful  Americans,  con- 
taining this  query  among  others :  "  What  do 
you  consider  the  essential  elements  of  success 
for  a  young  man  entering  upon  such  a  business 
or  profession  as  yours  %  "  The  returns,  some- 
times interesting,  occasionally  entertaining,  and 
often  commonplace,  were  embodied  in  a  book 
which  is'  one  of  the  curiosities  of  my  library. 
Witli  "  Successful  Men  of  To-day,"  as  with 
Samuel  Smiles  and  others  who  advise  young 
men  how  to  get  on  in  the  world,  I  have  a  quarrel 
on  account  of  the  mischief  which  lurks  within 
their  astute  advice.  But  before  discharging  the 
quarrel,  I  must  give  samples  of  their  secrets 
of  success. 

A  certain  publisher  replies :  "  Sterling  in- 
tegrity in  all  things ;  rigorous  adherence  to 
every  promise  ;  deal  with  every  person  as  if  you 
were  to  meet  him  again  ;  be  temperate  ;  broaden 
your  mind."  A  certain  millionaire  prescribes  : 
"Close  application,  integrity,  attention  to  detail." 
A  certain  man  of  business:  "First,  honesty; 
second,  industry ;  third,  patience,  simple  habits, 
with  definite  objects  in  life."  Another  uses  a 
homely  but  indispensable  word  :  "  Good  moral 
character ;  gumption,  r/uinption,  gumption  ;  a 
practical  and  industrial  education."  Another 
gives  a  fine  mixture  of  the  general  and  the  par- 
ticular: "First,  personal  integrity;  second,  prompt 
payment;  third,  courtesy  and  tact  in  dealing 
with  men  ;  fourth,  close  attention  to  business  ; 
fifth,  constant  reliaViility  of  articles." 

Assorting  the  answers,  we  observe  that  char- 
acter is  put  well  to  the  front.  Integrity,  we  are 
assured,  is  a  prime  requisite  in  the  men  who  would 
get  on  in  the  world — and  we  must  ask  immediately 
whether  and  how  far  this  is  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  life.  Where  integrity  tells  is  in  inspiring 
confidence,  and  confidence  is  worth  much  in  the 
business  and  professional  world.  Integrity 
covers  not  bare  honesty  in  money  matters  alone, 
but  reliability,  trustworthiness  all  round.  And  to 
be  trustworthy,  men  must  be  sober,  temperate,and 
unsmitten  with  the  gambling  passion.  The  gains 
of  reliable  character  do  not  flow  in  immediately  ; 
but,  says  one  of  the  experts,  "  the  reputation 
[for  integrity]  is  cumulative  as  the  years  go  on." 

The  next  place  is  commonly  given  to  steady 
habits  of  industry.  None  of  the  experts  is  frank 
enough  to  confess  that  occasionally  success  is 
achieved  liy  a  few  strokes  of  genius  or  is  won  by 
the  accident  of  good  fortune — that,  in  short,  some 
get  the  benefit  of  their  happiier  chances.  Yet 
ordinarily  it  is  true,  with  scarcely  the  exception 
of  one  in  a  hundred,  that  success  results  mainly 


from   sheer  industry   and   application,  implying 
"strict  oversight"  and  "attention  to  details." 

Prominence  is  naturally  given  to  singleness  of 
purpose,  for  concentration  of  the  powers  is  the 
first  law  of  all  progress.  As  many  a  rebuff  has 
to  be  brooked  in  cheerful  patience,  and  many  a 
mistake  on  one's  own  part  has  to  be  overborne 
and  left  behind,  there  must  be  an  unquenchable 
determination  not  to  be  baulked  or  discouraged. 
And  no  prescription  for  success  is  complete  with- 
out mention  of  push  and  energy,  accuracy,  good 
temper,  and  habits  of  economy  and  punctuality. 

But  stay !  Does  experience  of  the  world 
prove  the  necessity  of  moral  qualities  for  the 
attainment  of  success  1  We  instantly  think  of 
notable  cases  which  play  havoc  with  this  desirable 
assumption  —  successful  men  who  have  been 
straight  when  it  suited  them,  and  at  other  times 
have  used  bold  strokes  of  cunning  policy — men 
who  have  built  up  a  fortune  upon  the  wreck  of 
the  unsophisticated  and  the  weak,  or  upon  the 
baser  appetites  or  ignorance  of  native  races. 
We  know  others  who  have  got  on,  neither  in 
virtue  of  integrity  of  character,  nor  by  force  of 
cunning,  but  because  circumstances  favoured 
them,  openings  came  to  them,  or  the  tide  of 
trade  turned  in  their  direction. 

Why  is  it,  we  may  ask,  as  the  Hebrew  psalmist 
asked  in  mental  anguish,  that  the  unprincipled, 
even  although  only  in  a  minority  of  instances, 
flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree,  and  numbers  of 
the  honest  and  scrupulous  fail  to  prosper?  Why 
is  not  success  bound  up  indissolubly  with  good 
character  and  faithful  work  as  their  assured  re- 
\vard  ? 

The  answer  is  here.  If  good  and  devout  men 
always  prospered,  virtue  would  carry  a  material 
bribe  in  its  hand,  and  crowds  would  adopt  a 
policy  of  honesty  and  truth  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoils.  Thus  should  we  be  overrun  with  sliam 
virtues  and  hypocrisy.  Qiaracter  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  genuine  when  it  does  not  recommend 
itself  by  base  appeals  to  greed,  when  it  is  not 
gilded  too  richly  with  luxury  and  worldly  power, 
when  at  times  it  costs  something  in  juirse  and 
comfort. 

Other  thiniis  being  equal,  sterling  Christian 
character  positively  helps  a  man  to  get  on  and 
win  a  moderate  sufficiency.  In  average  life  and 
within  ordinary  limits,  integrity  gives  a  greater 
market  value  to  a  man's  services  as  well  as  to  his 
work.  Be  upright,  faithful,  and  industrious,  and 
you  have  the  firmest  assurance  of  a  livelihood. 
But  more  than  that  is  not  guaranteed.  The 
world  is  not  at  present  so  constructed  as  to  certify 
that  in  virtue  of  strict  principle  and  honour  a 
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man  will  gain  propnrtionLitely  I'icli  prizes  in  tlie 
professional  and  commercial  scramble.  There 
are  times  and  places  not  a  few  in  which,  if  a 
young  man  tells  the  incorruptible  truth,  and 
refuses  to  give  or  take  "  presents,"  his  prospects 
suffer,  although  in  the  long-run,  if  he  be  wortli 
anything,  his  welfare  is  sufficiently  secure.  But 
a  mischievous  mistake  is  made  by  some  counsel- 
lors of  young  men  in  always  associating  success 
with  the  highest  character.  They  ought  rather 
to  say.  You  must  place  integrity  and  other 
elements  of  Christian  character  among  the  prime 
and  constant  requisites  of  your  career,  not  for 
the  prosperity  which  may  be  made  more  prob- 
able yet  may  possibly  not  follow,  but  for  their 
own  inherent  worth  and  because  they  will  make 
you  more  a  man.  Whatever  the  material  results, 
your  life  will  then  be  no  failure,  but  essentially 
a  success. 

The  men  who  are  most  likely  to  get  on  are 
the  men  who  possess  tact,  address,  practical 
wisdom,  special  training,  alertness  of  observation, 
an  instinct  or  natural  gift  for  knowing  how  to 
take  people  and  meet  cases,  soundness  of 
judgment  enabling  them  to  measure  men  and 
estimate  probabilities.  Those  who  have  made 
fortunes  have  usually  possessed  these  endow- 
ments to  a  degree  amounting  almost  to  a  positive 
genius  for  business.  Even  those  who  merely  do 
fairly  well  in  the  world  will  be  found  to  possess 
such  qualities  in  a  moderate  measure.  Good 
character,  backed  by  these  equipments,  need 
fear  nothing,  but  lacking  these  has  uncertain 
prospects. 

The  circular  already  mentioned  put  the 
further  query :  "  What,  in  your  observation, 
have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  numerous 
failures  in  life?"  And  the  causes  specified  are 
simply  the  counterpart  of  the  secrets  of  success. 
Xo  doubt  many  fail,  as  the  successful  say, 
owing  to  ne,L;lect  of  duty,  carelessness,  indecision, 
impatience,  ill-tenjper,  secret  evil  habits,  and  bad 
associates.  Or  they  take  the  devil's  short-cuts  ; 
in  their  ambition  carry  too  much  sail ;  go  beyond 
the  business  they  know ;  live  above  their 
means  ;  or  keep  up  false  appearances  in  order  to 
create  an  impression.  But  many  otliers  fail, 
not  directly  on  account  of  moral  deficiencies,  but 
from  imperfect  equipment  in  practical  qualifica- 
tions, or  from  changes  or  surprises  in  trade,  or 
from  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances. 
Some  were  put  into  callings  for  which  they  had 
no  particular  aptitude,  or  for  which  they  received 
no  technical  training.  Others  fail,  neither  from 
laziness  nor  from  lack  of  ability,  but  from 
deficient  shrewdness  and  diplomacy,  or  from 
mistakes  of  judgment. 

Dr.  Jowett  pointed  out  that  University  men 
of  rare  abilitv'  often  failed  in  life.  Self-conscious, 
shy,  awkward,  deficient  in  manners, — "  faults 
which  were  as  ruinous  as  vices," — they  were 
poorly  i|ualified   to   ];)lay  their  jiart  with  effect. 


"  The  clever  man  who  has  no  manners  often 
remains  an  eccentric  boor,  whose  ivant  of  tact 
unfits  him  for  most  situations  in  life." 

Yet  one  must  not  make  light  of  such  defects. 
Whilst  it  is  not  in  every  man  to  command 
those  practical  endowments  which  command 
.success — for  they  are  in  some  degree  a  natural 
gift' — yet  every  man  can  train,  cultivate,  and 
improve  himself  in  these  respects  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  he 
can  do  if  he  resolutely  strive  to  quicken  his 
powers  and  set  himself  to  gather  tact  and 
judgment  from  "that  solemn  fowl.  Experience." 
But  is  Success  the  proper  ideal  of  life? 
Benjamin  Franklin's  "Poor  Richard,"  Dick 
Whittington,  George  Moore,  George  Stephenson, 
George  W.  Childs,  Lafitte,  the  Astors,  tlie 
Brasseys,  the  brothers  Chambers — such  notable 
names  have  been  the  spurs  j:mt  into  the  flanks 
of  youthful  ambition,  and  they  have  incited  young 
aspirants  to  pluck  success  from  the  hand  of 
fortune.  But  what  if  they  are  enshrined  in  the 
temple  of  the  dreams  of  youth,  and  used  to 
foster  the  idolatry  of  Success,  the  worship  of  tlie 
God  of  Getting  On  ?  Do  they  not  raise  a  false 
standard  of  life's  worth  ? 

Success  is  the  measure  of  certain  powers  and 
aptitudes  which  are  marketable  in  the  world ; 
but  it  is  a  crude  and  vulgar  measure  of  a  man's 
essential  merit.  Many  of  those  ([ualities  that 
have  little  value  on  'Change  or  in  the  warehouse 
and  workshop  stand  high  in  the  courts  of  human 
esteem  and  of  Divine  judgment — such  qualities, 
for  example,  as  sweetness  of  disposition,  gener- 
osity of  heart,  largeness  of  sympathy,  modesty, 
culture  of  mind,  devoted  domestic  affections, 
and  religious  sincerity. 

Those  are  not,  I  contend,  the  highest  qualities 
which  most  certainly  secure  the  conquest  of 
fortune.  Whilst  integrity  has  its  own  jilace  in 
finding  a  moderate  competency,  it  is  often  rather 
worldly  astuteness,  clever  manoeuvring,  wide- 
awake shrewdness,  that  enable  men  to  win 
signal  prosperity.  No  doubt,  business  men  prove 
the  world  to  be  a  good  school  for  developing 
self-control,  sound  sense,  calm  courage,  cool 
temper,  and  force  of  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  pushing  and  scheming,  in  calculating 
how  to  outbid  and  outdo  their  fellows,  they  not 
only  acquire  sharpness  of  observation  and  keen- 
ness of  judgment,  but,  if  they  are  too  eager  for 
success,  are  apt  to  evolve  guile  and  an  eye  for 
the  main  chance,  and  lose  in  some  measure  their 
finer  sensibilities  and  humane  .sympathies  and 
their  faith  in  lofty  ideals. 

Is  it  not  part  of  their  life's  trial  that  they  feed 
compelled  to  harden  themselves  for  the  tough 
fight,  and  are  temi)ted  to  drive  on,  tramyding  over 
others  without  a  very  scrupulous  regard  for  their 
interests?  The  daily  concentration  of  their 
energies  upon  things  that  "  take  the  eye  and 
have  their   )>rice "  tends   to   narrow  and   cramp 
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their  nature  and  bring  them  under  serious  limit- 
ations. Matthew  Arnold  said,  perhaps  in  his 
haste,  of  Chicago  people,  that  they  were  "  too 
beastly  prosperous."  Many,  of  course,  keep 
their  hearts  tender  and  their  natures  rich  by 
domestic  ties  and  other  social  ni°ans ;  yet  this 
is  none  the  less  the  risk  and  tendency  of  their 
pursuit  of  success.  This  effect  may  overtake 
men  who  strive  to  deal  fairly,  but  who  are  liable 
to  be  infected  with  the  material  aims  and  low 
standards  of  the  world  in  which  they  covet  so 
much. 

I  would  put  in  a  good  word  for  some  of  those 
who  do  not  succeed.  Among  them  may  be  found 
the  finest,  richest  characters — more  admirable 
than  the  heroes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  and  the 
"  Successful  ilen  of  To-day."  They  are  perhaps 
only  too  refined,  too  sensitive,  too  contemplative, 
too  high-toned  to  grip  the  thorny  world  and 
force  success.  It  may  be  for  lack  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-assertion  only  that  they  are 
left  behind  in  the  race. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  who  rendered  priceless 
service  to  London  in  the  matter  of  its  water 
supply,  was  unsuccessful  in  life.  Richard  Jeflferies 
died  broken-hearted  because  his  strugi^des  had 
ended  in  failure.  And  to  pass  from  the  merely 
notable  to  the  unique,  our  Lord  failed,  lament- 
ably failed,  according  to  the  common  standard 
of  success. 

The  biographies  of  the  thrifty  lads  who  rose 
to  be  commercial  kings  are  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked  ;  but  "  the  lives  of  the  barrister  who 
was  not  made  Lord  Chancellor,  the  curate  who 
did  not  become  Bishop  of  London,  the  soldier 
who  died  a  plain  lieutenant,  are  lives  I  should 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about." 

George  Moore,  whose  first  earnings  were  six- 
pence a  day  on  a  farmer's  field,  and  who  became 
the  prosperous  London  merchant,  is  a  stimulating 
study  in  push,  pluck,  industry,  and  integrity. 
But  is  even  he  a  proper  ideal  for  the  young 
adventurer  bounding  into  the  arena  of  business 
— working  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  up  two 
nights  in  the  week,  driving  so  hard  as  to  wrest 
business  from  other  competent  hands'?  Granted 
that  he  won  his  wealth  honestly  and  made 
humane  use  of  it ;  yet  surely  life  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  all-consuming  pursuit  of  money, 
one  mighty  bid  for  success.  It  is  possible  to 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  success. 


The  lives  of  some  who  have  made  a  fortune 
and  a  name  are  ghastly  objects,  if  you  penetrate 
behind  the  results  to  the  methods  employed  and 
the  other  lives  sucked  empty.  Jay  Gould 
declared  :  "  I  was  born  and  bred  so  low  down 
that  I  have  always  been  on  the  rise  at  every 
point  in  my  career ;  and,  accordingly,  every  man's 
hand  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  has  been 
against  me.  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have 
had  a  good  turn  done  to  me.  I  am  not  surprised, 
for  I  have  had  to  shove  down  every  man  I  ever 
met.  I  have  made  my  own  fortune,  and  in 
doing  so  I  have  had  to  ruin  thousands."  He 
had  no  other  interest  than  manipulating  markets 
and  making  money,  no  compensating  tastes  of 
a  refining  sort,  no  enthusiasm  for  any  great 
public  or  social  enterprise,  no  love  of  art, 
science,  or  literature.  Such  a  life  of  relentless 
self-aggrandisement  is  a  hideous  failure. 

Success  of  this  kind,  even  when  producing 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  such  wealth,  is  often  a 
cruel,  inhuman  thing,  eating  up  other  lives, 
draining  blood  from  the  veins  and  hope  from 
the  hearts  of  laborious  men  and  women  who 
have  homes  to  maintain  and  a  right  to  live. 
The  law  of  moderation  and  the  Golden  Rule 
apply  to  the  ambition  to  get  on  as  to  everything 
else. 

While  some  need  the  rein,  many  certainly 
need  the  spur  to  resolute  and  unflagging  energy. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  failure.  There  is  a 
moderate  success  which  every  man  may  and 
should  endeavour  to  achieve.  I  put  in  no  plea 
for  a  mean-spirited  and  sluggish  ideal  of  life, 
and  offer  no  excuse  for  the  incompetent,  the 
blunderers,  and  the  half  -  hearted.  Let  our 
ardent  youth  make  the  very  best  of  their  lives, 
equip  themselves  for  their  work,  devote  them- 
selves to  their  chosen  calling  with  prompt  and 
patient  energy,  and  acquire  skill  and  "gumption," 
and  strive  to  find  a  fair  foothold  in  the  world, 
and  win  honour  and  influence.  But  let  them 
cherish  a  higher  dream  than  the  Mammon  of 
Success.  "  My  donnnions,"  said  Marcus  Aurelius, 
"are  greater  within  than  without."  A  liberal 
and  cultivated  mind  that  loves  the  best  literature, 
a  genial  and  gracious  spirit  rich  in  friendships, 
a  useful  and  unselfish  life,  a  high  Christian 
character,  with  all  healthy  interests  and  refining 
tastes,  —  these  and  not  mere  success,  are  the 
supreme  gain  of  life,  and  should  be  its  ruling  aim. 


Great  occasions  do  not  make  heroes  or  cowards, 
they  simply  unveil  tliem  to  the  eyes  of  men. 
Silently  and  imperceptibly  as  we  wake  or  sleep,  we 
grow  and  wax  strong,  or  we  grow  and  wax  weak, 
a'nd  at  last  some  crisis  shows  us  what  we  have 
become. — Bishop  Westcott. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  come  when  God's 
will  is  our  law,  but  when  God's  will  is  our  will. 
When  His  will  is  our  will,  we  are  free  childi'en,  and 


nothing  in  all  nature  is  free  enough  to  be  a  symbol 
for  the  state  of  those  who  act  immediately  from  the 
essence  of  their  hidden  life  and  the  recognition  of 
God's  will  in  that  essence. — George  MacDonald. 

Some  people  imagine  when  they  are  stubborn 
that  they  are  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  they 
have  "backbone."  That  is  where  they  are  mis- 
taken. A  backbone  can  bend  without  breaking, 
but  a  stick  of  wood  can't. 
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The  omnibus  Cundiictor — wliat  there  was  of  liiiii 
— seemed  veiy  uncivil.  I  liad  to  rush  right  past 
the  Lonilon  Law  Courts,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
arrested  as  a  young  swell  mobsman,  before  lie  would 
condescend  to  see  me  running,  my  bag  in  one  hand,  a 
book  in  the  other.  When  the  Conductor  (he  really 
ought  to  have  been  called  a  non-Conductor)  hauled 
me  up  on  the  'bus  by  the  scruff  of  my  neck  as 
unceremoniously  as  if  I  had  been  a  puppy,  of 
course  I  dropped  my  bag.     Then  he  let  me  go  after 


Only  one  of  the  passengers,  a  pretty  girl  with  lovely 
blue  eyes,  did  not  snigger.  She  looked  at  me 
with  pitying  interest  and  made  room  beside  her. 
"Game!  "i  growled  the  Conductor  to  the  Driver; 
and  the  Driver  whipped  up  liis  horses  and  "  garned.'' 

"  If  this  happens  again,  I  shall  rejiort  you  to  the 
Company,  you  four-fcet-tliree  of  supercilious  official- 
ism," I  .said  to  the  Conductor. 

"  Game,"  said  the  Conductor.  "  Tuppense.  None 
of  yer  kid  !  " 


'HE   SHOOK    HIS    FIST    AT    UEIi. 


the  bag,  which  I  picked  up  ;  when  he  made  a  second 
grab  at  me,  I  dropped  the  book  ;  whereupon  the 
Conductor  said  cynical  things,  which  caused  the 
people  inside  the  'bus  to  snigger,  after  the  rude 
manner  of  persons  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  feel  another's  woe.  At  length  I  "  arrived," 
as  tliey  say  in  France,  on  the  'bus,  and  glared 
at  the  Conductor  in  a  way  which  should  have 
frozen  his  .spinal  marrow.  He  simply  said,  "Git 
inside,   carn't   yer  I "   and   people   sniggered   again. 


The  pretty  girl  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
limpid  eyes,  and  the  truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  me. 
I  had  fallen  among  thieves,  and  was  journeying  in 
that  curse  of  modern  English  civilisation,  a  "  pirate 
bus."*     Of  course  the  Conductor   was  a  law  unto 

1  "Go  ou." — Editor. 

-  Pirate  omnibuses  are  so  called  because  tliey  charge 
double  the  customary  fare.  They  are  made  exactly  like  the 
nrdiuary  omnibus  in  order  to  deceive  unwary  passengers. — 
Editor. 
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himself,  until  brought  up  in  a  police  court,  and 
did  not  fear  being  reported  by  anyone.  The  blue- 
eyed  girl  smiled  brightly.  "  He  tried  to  cheat  me 
too,"  she  said,  "  but  " — 

"  But  what  ? " 

"  The  others  paid  ;  I  did  not." 

"How  was  that?" 

"  Oh,  I  simply  spoke  to  him  in  his  own  language." 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  I  said  '  Game ' ;  and  he  let  me  alone." 
She  laughed  merrily. 

A  stout  old  lady  on  the  other  seat,  who  regarded 
us  with  marked  disfavour,  muttered  something 
about  my  flj'ing  in  the  face  of  Providence. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Conductor,  madam  ?  "  I  asked, 
politely. 

The  stout  lady  snifled  disdainfully  and  prepared 
to  descend.  Whereupon  the  blue-eyed  girl  pulled 
a  strap  which  signalled  to  the  Driver  to  stop  the 
'bus.  He  reluctantly  did  so,  whilst  the  Conductor 
stormed  down  from  the  roof,  using  language  which 
would  have  made  a  gorilla  blush.  The  Con- 
ductor was  under  the  impression  that  the  old  lady 
herself  had  stopped  the  'bus.  He  shook  his  fist  at 
her  retreating  form,  and  I  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  explain  the  truth. 

"  A  blank  lot  yoii  cares  about  'ossea,  a-pullin'  of 
'em  up  in  a  blank  'urry  like  that,"  yelled  the  Con- 
ductor to  the  bewildered  old  lady,  who  stood  on  the 
]iavement  and  looked  at  him  with  amazement  as 
he  danced  like  an  angry  wasp  around  her  rotund 
form. 

"  You  must  forgive  the  potjr  woman,"  suggested 
another  passenger,  as  the  Conductor  took  a  flying 
hop  back  to  the  'bus.  "  How  could  she  know  these 
three-legged  door-mats  were  meant  for  horses?  " 

The  Conductor's  answer  might  have  been  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  on  his  part,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  fit  for  publication. 

"  She's  left  her  blue  box  behind  her,"  I  cried 
presently,  pointing  to  a  small  blue  cardboard  box 
in  a  corner  of  the  'bus. 

"  Game  !  "  said  the  Conductor  contemptuously. 
"  Who  are  yer  gittin'  at  ?  " 

The  pretty  girl  smiled  again.  "  You  are  the 
fourth  person,"  she  explained,  "  who  has  said  the 
same  thing.  That  is  what  has  soured  the  Pirate 
Conductor.  He  won't  throw  the  box  away,  and 
thinks  that  everyone  is  making  fun  of  him.  An 
old  lady  got  in  at  Westminster  who  was  eating 
chocolate.  She  had  two  boxes  in  her  hand,  and 
emptied  one  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Law  Courts. 
Then  she  nervously  got  out,  and  left  the  empty  box 
in  the  corner.  The  Conductor  thinks  we  are  annoy- 
ing him  purposely,  and  the  passengers  are  so  afraid 
of  the  Conductor  that  they  dare  not  throw  away 
the  box." 

Just  then  an  elderly  gentleman  ran  after  us, 
making  imploring  gestures  as  he  tried  to  catch  up 
with  the  'bus.     The  Conductor  enjoyed  his  breathless 


struggles  with  superior  contempt  until  I  hauled  the 
old  gentleman  in.  "  I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn 
you,"  I  said  to  the  old  gentleman,  "that,  although  in 
the  middle  of  London,  you  are  boarding  a  pirate, 
with  a  shark  for  Conductor.  Shall  I  let  you  drop 
into  the  mud  again,  or  will  you  join  us  and  pay 
twice  the  proper  fare  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  muttered  something  about 
"  Lanch-Munching  House,"  so  we  gathered  that  he 
was  going  to  lunch  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
therefore  did  not  mind  paying  the  extra  penny. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  principle,"  I  said  .severely. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  me  wistfully. 
"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  will  think  it  over — 
after  lunch." 

I  turned  to  the  blue-eyed  girl  and  looked  into  her 
beautiful  face  with  renewed  pleasure.  "  This  young 
lady,"  I  said  to  the  old  gentleman,  "  is  the  only 
passenger  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  act  up  to 
her  principles." 

He  regarded  her  pleasantly.  "  With  such  a  face 
she  can  aft'ord  to  do  as  she  pleases,"  he  retorted, 
making  an  old-fashioned  bow,  and  putting  one  hand 
on  his  waistcoat. 

The  pretty  girl  blushed  bravely.  Matters  were 
not  mended  by  the  old  gentleman's  next  remark. 
"  Pardon  my  familiarity,"  he  said,  addressing  us 
both,  "  but  the  sight  of  your  young  happiness  brings 
back  painful  memories  to  an  old  fellow  like  myself. 
Take  care  of  her,  sir,"  he  added,  almost  fiercely, 
"  or  you  will  lose  the  best  treasure  Heaven  can  give 
any  man — the  treasure  of  a  brave,  beautiful  girl's 
love." 

If  the  girl  had  blushed  before,  she  looked 
radiantly  red  now. 

Fortunately,  the  old  gentleman,  becoming  very 
nervous  at  the  effect  of  his  words,  suddenly  left  the 
'bus,  and  we  remained  blocked  in  by  heavy  vans, 
whilst  overhead  pattered  the  fusilade  of  the 
Conductor's  frenzied  remarks  to  the  drivers  who 
would  not  get  out  of  his  way. 

"  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  that  old  gentleman 
as  a  bore  at  first,"  I  remarked  ;  "but,  on  reflection, 
it  would  seem  as  if  he  did  not  intend  to  be 
impertinent.     Permit  me  to  ofl'er  you  my  card." 

'The  blue-eyed  girl  bowed  with  dignity.  "  Is  it 
necessary  ?  "  she  asked.  "  We  shall  soon  be  at  Broad 
Street  Station,  and  then  I  am  going  on  to  a  place 
called  Finchley." 

I  took  out  my  card-case  at  once.  "  It  is  more  than 
ever  necessary.  I  am  going  to  Finchley,  to  the 
Murdock-Brownes — the  people  with  the  hyphen." 

The  blue-eyed  girl  took  my  card,  but  did  not  give 
me  her  own.  "Your  name  is  familiar  to  me,"  she 
said  sweetly.  "  You  wrote  a  book  last  year  which 
the  National  Preserver  said  was" — 

"  Never  mind  the  National  Preserver,^'  I  answered 
huriiedly.  "  It  sometimes  says  things  about  young 
authors  which  the  young  authors  don't  like  ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  they're  so  funny,  too." 
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"  I  know,"  she  remarked  sympathetically.  "And 
all  your  friends  buy  copies  and  mark  thera,  and 
send  them  to  you.     How  you  must  have  suf  " — 

Fortunately  we  had  reached  Broad  Street  Station, 
and  it  was  nc-edless  t'or  me  to  explain  that  my  great 
soul  had  remained  unmoved  by  the  blatant  crudities 
(that  is  what  I  called  them  ;  most  of  my  friends 
alluded  to  them  as  "  stingers  ")  of  a  journal  wilfully 
blind  to  the  merits  of  the  younger  school.  As  we 
got  out  of  the  'bus,  I  took  up  the  little  blue  box. 
"  How  much  1 "  I  asked  the  Conductor. 

"  Game  !  "  said  the  Conductor  fiercely  :  "  I  don't 
never  not  want  to  see  it  no  more." 

"'Ere  ye  arc,  sir  ;  I've  kep'  this  'ere  carriage  for 
you  and  your  good  lady,"  said  a  red-faced  porter, 
as  we  walked  down  the  platform. 

We  hoth  b!u--hed  this  time.  There  seemed  to  he 
a  conspiracy  all  over  the  universe  to  connect  us 
with  one  another.  But  the  girl  smiled  prettily, 
and  I  nearly  ruined  myself  by  purchasing  for  her 
especial  l)enefit  a  whole  trayful  of  threepenny  and 
sixpenny  papers. 

As  she  bent  over  the  papers  I  could  study  her 
Venus  de  Milo  face,  with  its  grave,  winning  smile, 
its  beautiful  purity  of  outline.  This  was  a  girl  no 
man  could  see  without  loving,  a  girl  to  thank  God 
for,  to  worship  and  cherish,  and  feel  that  she  alone 
could  lead  one  up  to  the  lofty  heights  of  grand 
endeavour  and  goodness  of  life.  Everything  about 
her  was  spotless.  She  had  emerged  from  the  muddy 
impurity  of  London  town  as  fresh  and  sweet  and 
winning  as  if  she  had  never  left  some  fair  garden- 
close,  fragrant  with  the  dewy  odours  of  her  sister 
roses. 

I  took  the  blue  box  from  my  pocket  and  regarded 
it  critically.  "  I  shall  keep  this  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  most  remarkable  morning  I  have  ever  spent." 

The  girl  looked  up  from  the  pages  of  Punch  with 
sympathetic  interest.  "  I  am  so  hungry,"  she  said. 
"  What  a  pity  it  is  empty  !  " 

I  opened  the  box  with  a  flourish.  "  What  if  the 
old  lady  hasn't  emptied  it  after  all  ? " 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  chocolates  too,"  said  the  Venus 
de  Milo.  "  She  may  have  left  one  or  two  in  the 
box." 

"  I  wish  I  could  transfo—  Hullo  !  What's  this  ? " 
The  Vinx  was  full  of  banknotes. 
We  looked  at  each  other  aghast.  I  took  them 
out  and  counted.  "  One  hundred — two  hundred- 
three  hundred — two  fifties  make  four  hundred  — 
five  hundred— five  twenties,  that's  six  hundred- 
two  fifties,  seven  hundred — one  hundred,  that's 
eight  —  another  hundred,  nine  hundred  —  ano  — 
Good  gracious  me,  a  thousand  pounds  1  ^Vhat  on 
earth  are  we  to  do  ?" 

The  pretty  girl  looked  at  me  helplessly — for 
a  moment  ;  then  she  straightened  herself  up. 
"  There  is  no  need  to  do  much.  We  shall  probably 
both  be  arrested  before  the  day  is  over." 

"  In  that  case  there  is  no  necessity  to  waste  th» 


afternoon    in    returning   to   town.      How   do   you 
account  for  this?"  And  I  held  the  box  towards  her. 
"  It  is  very  simple.     The  old  lady  had  two  boxes 
and  was  going  to  deposit  this  money  somewhere. 
She  got  out  of  the  'bus  just  opposite  to  a  bank." 
"  But  what  did  she  want  with  two  boxes'?" 
"  She   was   evidently   very   nervous    and   afraid 
of  being  robbed,  and   so   hit   upon   the  device  of 
hiding  the  money  in  a  sweetmeat  box.     Then  the 
Conductor  frightened  her  about   the  double  fare, 
and  in  her  fright  she  left  the  wrong  box.     I  see  it 
all  now." 

"  She  is  probably  swooning  in  the  bank  parlour. 
Was  the  bank  opposite  the  Law  Courts  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  got  out  just  before  you  entered. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  Conductor  wouldn't 
stop  for  3'ou." 

"  When  we  reach  Finchley  I'll  wire  to  the  bank. 
I  know  some  of  the  people  there.  If  we  have  to 
go  back  to  town  it  will  spoil  our  day." 

"  But  the  old  lady  !  Isn't  it  rather  selfish  ?  " 
suggested  the  blue-eyed  girl. 

"  Someone  will  he  sent  for  the  money.  She's 
sure  to  have  kept  the  numbers  of  the  notes. 
Would  you  rather  I — that  is  we — didn't  say  any- 
thing about  the  matter  to  the  Murdock-Brownes  ?  " 
"  It  is  too  late,"  she  observed,  with  a  mischievous 
smile.  "  They  will  soon  know  all  about  it." 
"  W— what  ?  " 

The  girl  handed  me  a  card.  "  I  am  Ethel 
Browne,"  she  said  simply.  "  Never  mind  the 
'  Murdock.' " 

"  I  must  apologise  for  my  remark  about  the 
hyphen." 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  connecting  link  to  distinguish 
our  family  from  that  of  my  uncle's." 

"  Connecting  links  are  very  useful.  Miss  Murdock- 
Browne.  I  look  upon  this  little  blue  cardboard 
box  as  one." 

She  gazed  fearlessly  into  my  face.  It  seemed  to 
convince  her  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  that 
something  which  makes  the  world  go  round. 
TVTien  we  reached  Finchley  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  bank,  and  we  went  on  to  the  Murdock-Brownes. 
At  half-past  three,  just  as  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  our  first  sett  at  tennis  (Miss  Murdock-Browne 
and  myself  played  against  a  pimply-faced  youth, 
who  was  reported  to  admire  her — the  owl  1 — and 
a  Miss  Charteris),  a  fat  little  old  lady  and  a 
bank  clerk  came  hurrying  across  the  lawn.  The 
old  lady  went  up  to  the  pimply-faced  youth, 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  cried,  "  My 
preserviour  I " 

The  pimply-faced  youth  dropped  his  racquet. 
"  Here,  1  say  !  none  of  that,  doncherknow  !  We 
haven't  been  introduced." 

She  is  going  to  let  me  have  three  dances  to- 
night. How  beautiful  she  will  look  !  And  how 
sweet  and  gracious  and  fair  the  world  is  to  a  fellow 
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when  he —  Wonder  whether  I'd  better  wear  a 
made-up  tie  or  one  of  the  others  !  Wish  my  dress 
boots  weren't  so  tight.  But  I  must  sneak  out  and 
get  her  some  hothouse  flowers.  We  passed  a 
florist's  as  we  came  up,  but  it  was  full  of  tomatoes. 
Can't  ask  her  to  wear  tomatoes  ;  it's  ridiculous. 
I'll  be  off  now  while  she  isn't  looking,  and  tip  her 
maid  to  put  the  flowers  in  her  room.  Want  to 
know  the  way  to  the  workhouse,  my  man  ?  Oh, 
never  mind  the  workhou.=:e.  Here's  five  shillings 
for  you.  Can't  let  a  man  go  to  the  workhouse  to- 
day.    If   she   ever  says    '  Yes,'  I'll   have  that  blue 


box  gilded  all  over  and  encrusted  with  precious 
stones.  What  a  beautiful  world  it  is  1  But  I've 
said  that  befoi'e.     Hei'e's  the  florist's. 

"  Wonder  whether  s/je'd  think  it  too  premature 
if  I  put  a  bit  of  orange  blossom  into  the  heart  of 
tlie  bouquet  ?  I  must  do  something  to  let  her  see 
how  I  feel.  Girls  are  ahvays  so  blind  in  these 
matters.  What  a  grand,  glorious,  s — c — r — r — 
runiptious  universe  it  is  !  Now  I'll  run  back  again 
as  hard  as  I  can  pelt,  and  get  these  flowers  oft'  my 
mind  while  they're  fresh.  How  surprised  she  will 
be ! " 


BALAAM:    "A  MINGLED   YARN    OF   GOOD   AND   EVIL" 


By  the  Rev.  J.  REID  HOWATT. 


VI.— THE  DEATH  OF  THE  UNRIGHTEOUS. 


Had  we  parted  with  Balaam  when  he  parted  from 
Balak  we  might  well  have  wondered  at  the  peculiar 
execration  everywhere  laid  on  his  name  in  the 
Scriptures.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  much  foi 
which  to  lie  commended  ;  had  we  known  no  more 
about  him  than  a  casual  onlooker  could  see,  his 
place  of  honour  among  those  who  suffer  for 
righteousness'  sake  might  have  been  stoutly  con- 
tended for. 

Even  when  we  go  a  little  deeper,  and  judge  the 
man  by  the  words  that  drop  from  liis  own  lips,  and 
the  side-lights  thrown  out  by  his  own  life,  up  to 
this  point  the  most  we  could  say  of  him  would  be — 
that  he  was  weak.  He  could  be  as  firm  as  any  man 
before  a  manifest  temptation ;  it  was  when  the 
temptation  was  seemingly  over  and  gone  that  its 
power  took  effect. 

Let  anyone  look  into  his  own  heart,  his  own 
experience,  and  he  will  find  that  he  never  made  a 
sacrifice,  or  suffered  lor  righteousness'  sake,  but  he 
was  at  once  beset  l>y  whi.sperings  and  misgivings 
that  called  for  prompt  and  earnest  battlings  again 
if  he  was  to  have  a  true  victory  rather  than  a  false 
truce  that  would  put  him  more  than  ever  in  the 
]iower  of  the  enemy.  It  was  the  ignoring  of  this 
that  led  to  Balaam's  last  andt  fatal  fall. 

When  he  left  Balak  it  was  ostensilily  to  "depart 
to  his  own  place,"  and  there  is  no  reason  to  go 
behind  the  words,  or  suppose  he  had  any  other 
intention  than  to  make  his  way  back  to  Mesopotamia 
as  quickly  as  he  could.  But  could  he  shake  himself 
free  from  the  past  so  easily  ?  Had  he  not  cause  to 
be  bitter  ?  He  had  come  at  the  solicitation  of  Balak 
on  the  clear  understanding  that  he  should  say 
neither  less  nor  more  than  what  the  Lord  gave  him 
to  utter,  yet  Balak  had  dismissed  him  ! — his  con- 
temptuous "  Begone  ! ''  came  echoing  back  from 
every  rock  and  wall  on  the  way.  He,  so  great  in 
his  own  country  and  so  venerated  throughout  all 


these  regions,  to  be  dismissed  like  a  common  menial, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  Moab, 
who  would  spread  the  insult  all  abroad  ! 

Can  we  not  see,  as  through  a  chink,  something  of 
what  was  raging  in  Balaam's  heart  now?  Would 
it  be  difficult  to  ensnare  him,  ensnare  any  man,  in 
a  mood  like  this  ? 

And  there  was  his  grievance  against  God.  He 
had  served  Him,  had  obeyed  Him,  had  sacrificed  to 
Him  and  for  Him,  j'et  this  was  his  reward — to  be 
sent  back,  empty-handed  and  unescorted,  through 
the  ver_y  villages  which  had  gazed  so  admiringly  on 
him  but  a  little  before,  when  he  had  princes  and 
chiefs  to  wait  on  him  !  He  was  now  the  mock  and 
laughing-stock  of  every  man.  Can  we  wonder  if 
he  faced  the  homeward  path  with  repugnance,  or 
cherished  black  thoughts  of  God  ? 

Is  it  strange  that  he  should  now  be  tempted  % 
Would  it  not  have  been  stranger  if,  in  this  state, 
he  had  not  been  ?  He  ima  tempted,  and,  With  him 
as  with  all,  the  temptation  came  along  the  line  of 
what  was  uppermost  in  his  heart. 

Tlie  elders,  or  chiefs,  of  Midian  met  him  on  liis 
way.  Do  you  remember  these  men,  and  the  hint 
we  gave  about  them  at  the  start — to  keep  your  eye 
on  them  ?  They  were  in  the  forefront  of  the 
deputation  which  went  from  Balak  the  first  time, 
but  when  ditticulties  began  to  crop  up,  they  quietly 
glided  to  the  rear.  They  had  a  faith  of  their  own 
in  Balaam,  Init  there  was  nothing  religious  aliout 
it ;  it  was  the  faith  that  looked  through  the  man, 
and,  piercing  what  seemed  to  be  his  faith,  fnund, 
lurking  behind  all,  just  what  was  wanted.  They 
believed  in  his  craft,  and  it  was  his  craft  they  were 
wanting  now.  There  is  no  eye  so  keen  as  the 
world's  for  detecting  a  sham  profession,  or  for  Seeing 
how  to  dupe  the  one  who  would  fain  dupe  others. 

These  elders  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  God, 
or  about  anything  Balaam  may  have  to  say  from 
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Him  or  for  Him  ;  they  are  concerned  only  for 
their  own  safety  and  that  of  their  possessions. 
These,  they  fancy,  are  in  danger  from  this  incursion 
of  the  Israelitish  host,  and  they  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  neither  men  nor  weapons  of 
their  own  with  which  to  resist  the  invaders.  What 
they  cannot  accomplish  by  open  struggle,  they  may 
be  able  to  achieve  by  diplomacy  !  Balaam  was 
well  versed  in  Israelitish  ways  :  who  could  better 
assist  them  ?  What  did  it  matter  that  he  had 
failed  with  Balak  ? — that  was  a  mere  spiritual 
atfair  ;  they  would  be  more  practical  :  it  was  a 
knowledge  of  human,  rather  than  divine  nature  they 
wanted,  and  they  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
astuteness  of  Balaam  to  serve  their  purjiose,  in  spite 
of  their  eyes  being  so  calm  and  dreamy. 

"  Would  he  turn  aside  to  their  camp  ? "  they 
softly  ask.  "  He  had  been  badly  treated  :  their 
hearts  were  full  of  sympathy  for  him,  as  they  would 
show  by  their  hospitality,  if  he  would  only  turn 
aside  and  rest  among  them  for  a  while." 

Could  any  rope  have  been  thrown  more  skilfully 
to  the  man  who  was  now  struggling  in  dark  waters  ? 
This  proposal  quite  saved  the  position  ;  it  spared 
him  the  ignominy  of  a  crestfallen  return  on  the 
way  which  had  lately  been  such  a  way  of  triumph. 
Besides,  there  was  nothing  said  about  God  !  This,  to 
Balaam,  is  the  chief  inducement  ;  in  the  violence  of 
his  moral  reaction  be  is  now  resolved  to  fling  religion 
to  the  winds.     He  has  served  God  for  naught  ! 

The  most  dreadful  thing  a  soul  can  say  is,  '•'  I  am 
done  with  God !  "  Yet  it  has  been  said,  and  the 
speaker  has  fancied  he  meant  it — meant,  that  is,  as 
he  has  phrased  it,  to  "give  up  religion."  But  there 
is  a  previous  question  to  be  settled  :  Had  the  man 
any  religion  to  give  up  ?  He  never  had.  Like 
Balaam,  he  may  have  had  some  outward  forms,  some 
intellectual  conceptions,  or  sundry  religious  ways 
and  mannerisms  ;  but  God,  religion,  he  never  had, 
never  could  have  had,  or  he  could  no  more. speak  of 


giving  them  up  than  he  could  speak  of  deposing 
God  and  seating  himself  on  the  vacant  throne. 
Faith  in  God  is  no  matter  of  driving  petty  l)argains 
with  Him  and  saying,  "  If  He  deal  thus  and  thus 
with  us.  He  shall  be  our  God  !  "  It  is  rather  a 
bowing  low  and  saying,  "  God  is  Lord  :  let  Him  deal 
with  us  according  to  His  wisdom  and  mercy." 

Balaam  turns  aside  with  the  Midianites,  goes 
down  to  their  camp,  and  there  instigates  the  people 
to  the  wiliest,  vilest  means  of  enticing  Israel  which 
Satanic  agency  could  suggest. 

He  is  only  too  successful  :  the  Midianites  put 
aside  all  warlike  signs  ;  they  make  overtures  of 
peace  aitd  friendliness  to  the  invaders,  invite  them 
to  come  and  share  in  their  festivities,  entreat  them 
hospitably — and  so  ensnare  them  into  the  foulest 
sins  of  which  they  had  ever  been  guilty.  Before 
this  sin  was  purged  four  -  and  -  twenty  thousand 
Israelites  had  to  perish,  while  the  Midianites  them- 
.splves  were  all  but  exterminated.  No  matter  how 
fair  and  smiling  the  blandishments  of  sin  may  be, 
the  question  has  yet  to  be  faced.  Shall  we  fight  first 
or  last  ?  While  a  righteous  God  liveth,  the  battle 
must  come. 

It  swept  on  Balaam.  Lingering  too  long  in  this 
new  element,  he  sinned  away  his  opportunity  for 
repentance  ;  there  was  a  sudden  rush,  a  flash  of 
steel,  and  Balaam  was  slain  by  the  sword  in  the 
very  tents  of  wickedness. 

So  perished  one  whose  natural  gifts  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  one  whose  acquired  knowledge 
might  have  made  him  a  most  commanding  instru- 
ment for  good.  As  it  is,  his  name  is  branded  with 
infamy  wherever  it  is  spoken,  as  that  of  one  who 
cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  God's  jieople, 
destroyed  thousands  of  lives,  and  filled  countless 
hearts  with  lifelong  soriow. 

What  a  lurid,  beacon-like  glare  his  whole  history 
casts  on  the  words,  "A  double-minded  man  is  un- 
stable in  all  his  ways  "  ! 


Work  would  he  easier  and  happier  to  us  if  we 
were  not  surrounded  by  so  many  perplexing 
problems,  and  if  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
were  not  so  complicated.  Some  of  these  are 
trials  of  our  faith ;  some  are  trials  of  our 
fidelity  ;  but  there  are  some  which  would  be 
lessened  if  we  could  return  to  greater  simplicity  of 
thought  and  life.  The  simple  teaching  of  Christ 
has  been  largely  obscured  by  multitudinous 
teachings,  which  are  the  heritage  of  ages  of  con- 
trover.sy.  We  are  tempted  to  cling  to  some  of  these, 
althougli  they  have  little  interest  for  our  generation 
and  little  practical  value  for  any  age.  With  the 
realisation  that  religion  expresses  the  relationship  of 
persons  to  a  Person  will  come  clearerviews.  Doctrines 
will  be  based  on  that  relationship,  and  will  be  inter- 
preted accordingly.  Men  will  awake  out  of  their 
dreams  of  petty  dogmatism  into  the  recognition  of 


eternal  facts.    They  will  remember  that  they  and  all 
men  are  in  the  hands  of  one  eternal  man-educating, 
man-redeeming  God. — The  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
From  Tliee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man — 
His  high  endeavour  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  O,  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  Thy  gifts  Thyself  the  crown  ! 
Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are  poor. 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  awa}'. 

— Covyer. 
Every  real  and  searching  effort  at  self-improve- 
ment is  of  itself  a  lesson  of  profound  humility, 
for  we  cannot  move  a  step  without  learning 
and  feeling  the  waywardness,  the  weakness,  the 
vacillation  of  our  movements,  or  without  desiring 
to  be  set  upon  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than 
ourselves. —  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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Chapter  XIIL 


THE   SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


What  was  Mark  Judge  to  do  ?  The  question 
troubled  him.  All  the  night  of  the  rescue  it 
played  pranks  with  his  sleep  ;  the  next  morning 
sent  him  out,  quick  after  breakfast,  to  lonely 
pondering  along  the  cliffs.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
In  other  words  :  Which  was  it  to  be—  the  School- 
mistress, or  the  Cliarmer  ?  Was  he  to  give  up  one 
to  go  doubtfully  in  quest  of  the  other  ?  Or  was  he 
to  do  manfully,  by  keeping  to  her  whom  he  had  ? 
It  must  be  one  way  or  another.  Nell  had  declared 
herself  at  last ;  had  shown  him  that  she  saw  clearly 
how  things  were  going.  Her  silence  of  the  day 
before,  her  flat  refusal  during  the  evening  either  to 
see  him,  or  to  walk  with  him,  were  matters  the 
significance  of  which  could  not  be  denied. 

Yes  ;  he  must  choose — and  quickly.  Could  he 
face  Nell  with  a  confession  of  his  faithlessness? 
He  felt  he  must  tremble  before  her  for  very 
shame.  Ah,  he  half  wished  Kyle  had  never  seen 
him  that  autumn.  He  had  been  very  happy 
with  Nell,  very  happy,  and  now —  ?  Well,  she 
was  changed  ;  she  was  not  the  old  Nell.  She  was 
sour,  old-looking,  morose.  True,  she  was  still  his 
sweetheart.  He  had  promised  to  marry  her.  Only 
a  week  ago  he  had  liked  her  very  well — liked  her 
greatly.  And  now —  ?  Well,  now  Stella  had 
come,  had  infatuated  him,  charmed  tlie  heart  in 
him.  He  felt  towards  her  as  he  had  never  before 
felt  towards  any  woman.  She  shone  upon  him, 
and  warned  him,  as  did  the  big  round  suu.  And 
Nell  was  as  the  big  cold  moon.     Yes. 

Still,  he  could  not  love  both.  If  one  shone,  the 
other  must  set.  Which  was  to  set?  Suppose  he 
gave  Nell  up,  would  Stella  have  him  ?  He  was 
doubtful.  Suppose  he  did  his  duty  like  a  man, 
frowned  at  the  sun,  and  smiled  at  the  moon  ? 
Oh,  he  wished  something  would  happen.  He  was 
in  a  quandary.  If  only  something  would  happen. 
If  only  matters  would  decide  themselves.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  Should  he  settle  his  own  fate 
then  and  there,  he  asked  himself  at  last,  or  should 
he  go  to  Nell  and  leave  it  to  her  ? 

He  drew  a  coin  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it. 
Heads  had  it.  Well,  then,  he  would  leave  it  to 
Nell. 

■Quickly,  then,  Mark  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
squared  his  shoulders,  and,  as  boldly  as  one  might 
walk  to  the  gallows,  turned  his  face  towards  Kyle, 
and   made   his  way  to   the   groups  which   already 
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were  sunning  themselves  on  the  grass  above  the 
beach.  More  than  one  of  the  women  turned  and 
eyed  him  curiously.  Here  and  there  a  man  looked 
knowingly  at  him  and  laughed. 

"  To  glory  with  the  pack  o'  them,"  muttered  Mark. 
But  where  was  Nell  ?  She  was  not  in  the  usual 
place,  nor  was  Hoppy,  nor  the  old  mother.  Where 
were  they  ?  Down  the  whole  length  of  the  beach 
he  walked.  No  ;  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  It  was 
curious.  He  felt  himself  breathing  more  freely. 
Perhaps  Herself  miglit  soon  come  along.  He  sat 
down  and  smoked  for  half  an  hour.  No  one 
came  —  not  one.  Should  he  wait  longer,  or  go 
back  to  Mack's  ?  Again  the  coin  fell  heads,  and 
back  he  turned  towards  Kyle. 

He  met  not  a  soul  along  the  cliffs.  The  street 
was  nearly  empty.  Molly  was  polishing  the  knob 
on  Mack's  door.  Did  Molly  know  where  Miss 
Gray  was?  No,  Molly  did  not  know,  but  the 
old  mother  was  above  in  her  room.  Ah  —  and 
Mark  tramped  upstairs  and  knocked  at  the  old 
mother's  door. 

"  Good-mornin',  ma'am,"  said  Mark,  at  sight  of 
Mrs.  Gray.    "  How's  yourself  this  mornin',  ma'am  ? " 

Mrs.  Gray  was  pretty  well,  she  thanked  liim 
kindly. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mark,  "that's  right.  An' 
where  may  Nell  be  ? " 

She  had  gone  out  with  Hoppy  more  than  an 
hour  ago.     Had  Mark  not  seen  her  ? 

"Aw,  sorrow  the  sight.  Where — ?  Well,  it 
was  mighty  curious,  anyway." 

Mrs.  Gray  took  Mark  by  the  arm,  pulled  him 
towards  her,  and  looked  keenly  up  into  his 
face. 

"  Mark,"  said  she,  "  what's  this  between  ye  both  ? 
What  is  it?" 

"  What  ?  "  answered  Mark.     "  What  d'ye  mean  ? " 

"This — this  difference  between  you  an'  Nell. 
Ah,  Mark,  me  son  !  " 

"  Pooh,"  said  Mark  ;  "  arrah,  nonsense.  Why, 
woman  dear,  what — what  could  there  be  ?" 

"  Aw,  but  there  is,  M;\rk  ;  there  is.  Nell's  not 
herself  at  all  ;  I  can  see  it  ;  an'  it's  not  this 
mornin',  or  yisterdaj',  or  the  day  before,  it's  come 
upon  her.     Mark,  Mark,  ye'd  niver  be  doin'  it? " 

"  What  ?  "  said  Mark,  and  plucked  his  arm  from 
her  grip.     "  What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"  Yisterday,  Mark,  someone  came  to  me  an'  asked 
me  if  I  was  blind  ;  asked  me  if  I  didn't  see  that 
ye  were  neglectin'  Nell  for  —  for  —  Aw,  I  can't 
believe  it  of  ye,  Mark,  I  can't,  I  don't — " 

Mark  turned  away. 
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"Mrs.  Gray,"  said  he  over  his  shoulder,  "it's 
good  advice  I'm  givin'  ye.  Ax  your  friends  to 
mind  their  own  business,  an'  take  the  liint  yourself, 
me  good  woman." 

"Aw,  but,  Mark  dear,  ye  widn't  do  it  ?" 

"  G'luck  !  "  answered  he  ;  the  next  moment  was 
out  in  the  street. 

In  no  very  good  humour  with  him.self  or  another, 
Mark  went  down  towards  the  sea ;  liesitaled  a 
while  at  the  stile  ;  crossed  it,  and  walked  towards 
the  harljour.  Near  The  Chains,  he  met  Long 
William,  fell  a-whistling,  and  passed  him  as  lie 
would  pass  a  tinker.  Farther  on  he  met  David 
Cutfe,  wheeled  in  and,  as  though  David  were  a  leper, 
circled  round  him.  The  pair  o'  cahogues,  thought 
Mark.  He  i>assed  the  harbour  :  no  one  he  wanted 
— not  even  Stella — was  near  it  or  beyond  it.  He 
walked  down  the  pier  and  scanned  the  rocks.  Not 
a  soul  was  in  sight — not  even  Phillip  with  his  paper 
and  pencil.  Where  in  glory  were  the  Yorks '?  And 
where  in  glory  (as  an  afterthought)  was  Nell  ? 
Back  he  sped  to  the  beach.  The  groups  were  still 
there  (as  ever),  but  he  found  no  Yorks — and  no 
Nell.  Dang  his  skin,  but  it  was  annoying.  He 
turned  along  the  North  Cliff ;  again  met  Long 
William,  and  farther  on,  David  Cuffe,  and  passed 
both,  as  if  they  were  beggarmen.  The  pair  o' 
pislrogues,  thought  Mark,  stravagin'  about,  like 
tinkers  after  rabbit  skins.  But  where  was — ? 
He  stopped  short ;  there  in  front,  not  fifty  yards 
away,  were  Nell  and  little  Hoppy.  Should  he  go 
on — or  turn  i  He  brought  out  a  coin,  turned  it 
in  his  palm,  without  looking  at  it  put  it  back  in 
his  pocket.  No  !  He  was  not  going  to  insult  Nell 
by  valuing  her  at  the  flip  of  a  coin.  No!  Nell  was 
his  sweetheart  still ;  he  liked  her  well  ;  he'd  go  to 
her  an'— an' —  Yes  ;  maybe  she  would  be  more 
like  the  old  Nell  now  ;  they  might  make  it  all  uji  ; 
he  might/ — 

"  Aw,  gond-niornin',  Nell,"  said  he  cheerily,  as  he 
came  up.  "  An'  the  same  to  you,  Hoppy,  me  son. 
Arrah,  where  were  ye  both  trapezin'  to,  all  this 
way  from  the  town  ?  The  sorrow's  own  job  I  had 
to  find  ye." 

Nell  lifted  her  eyes  (very  sad  they  were  and  ringed 
heavily  with  black)  to  his  face  for  a  moment  :  then  as 
quickly  dropjjed  them.  "  Good-morning,"  .said  she, 
and  bent  over  Hoppy.     Mark  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Well,  well',"  said  he,  "to  think  o'  ye  both 
gettin'  this  far.  How  did  ye  manage  it,  Hoppy, 
me  child  ? " 

"Walked,"  said  the  lad,  "walked  a  bit;  an' 
mistress  carried  me  the  rest.     Didn't  ye,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Yes,  Hoppy.  Where  were  we,  now  ?  Oh 
yes  :  '  Den  Brer  Wolf  lope  off.  Brer  Rabbit  sot  doiim 
en  scratch  him  head —  '  " 

"  Aw,  Nell,  put  down  that  book  for  a  bit,"  said 
Mark.  "  Lord  knows,  woman  dear,  we  haven't 
spoken  much  together  o'  late.     Come,  now." 

The  schoolmistress  closed  the  book  on  her  thumb 


and  looked  down  at  the  sea.  "  Yes  ? "  said  she, 
calmly  and  coldly. 

"Naw,"  Mark  went  on  ;  "an',  'jwn  me  soul,  Nell, 
I'm  ashamed  o'  meself.  Aw,  but — but  ye'll  forgive 
me  ?  " 

"  For  what  ?  "  asked  the  schoolmistress. 

"  Aw,  mistress,  mistress,"  pleaded  Hoppy,  "  do  go 
on  wi'  Brer — " 

"  Be  quiet,  Hoppy,"  said  Mark  sharply.  "  Don't 
ye  hear  me  talkin'  1"  Nell  dropped  her  hand  and 
took  that  of  the  little  cripple.  "Why,  for — for 
everythin',"  Mark  went  on.  "I  know  I've  been 
dull,  an'  crabbit,  an' — an'  deludhered.  Och,  och. 
Lord  knows,  I  hardly  knew  o'  late  which  side  o'  me 
was  uppermost." 

"Yes  1"  said  the  schoolmistress  again. 

"  It's  a  kind  o'  madness  that  comes  over  one,  Nell 
— a  kind  o'  infatuation.  It  grows  on  ye  unknown 
to  ye  an'  against  your  will.  It —  Aw,  but  ye'U 
forgive  me,  Nell,  won't  ye  1 " 

"  Forgive  you,  Mark  1 "  Nell  said,  with  a  touch 
of  softness  sounding  in  her  voice.  "  Forgive  you  ? 
For  what?" 

Mark  looked  at  her.  "  For  what  ?"  said  lie.  "  For 
what?     Doye— ?" 

A  merry  jabber  of  voices  sounded  along  the  clitt'. 
Mark  turned  his  head  :  there  were  the  Yorks,  and 
with  them,  a  tall  young  fellow  dressed  in  tweeds, 
tan-coloured  boots,  and  straw  hat.  Who  the  deuce 
was  the  stranger  ?  he  thought  ;  then,  turning 
quickly,  found  Nell  bending  once  more  over  Hoppy 
and  his  open  book.  Well,  he  was  danged  !  A  man 
could  not  turn  his  head  for  a  second.  "  I  was 
sayin',"  he  went  on,  "that — " 

Somehow,  the  words  would  not  come  ;  how  could 
they  come  with  Nell  sitting  there  like  a  stone  ?  He 
gathered  up  his  knees,  clasped  them  with  his  hands, 
and  looking  down  at  the  waves,  gave  ear  to  the 
jabber  of  voices.  Ah,  that  was  Her.self  who 
laughed  then.  That  was  the  brother  talking. 
Whisht,  there  was  Herself  again.  Eh  ?  That 
deep  voice  ?  That  belonged  to  the  other  fellow. 
Who  the  sorrow  was  he  1  Now  they  were  quite 
close.     Would  they  speak  1 

"  Good  -  morning,  Miss  Gray,"  Stella  called. 
"Good-morning,  Mr.  Judge— and  Hoppy.  We're 
just  off  to  see  the  f allies,  Hopjiy  ;  shall  tell  you  all 
about  them  as  we  come  back.  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  all  of  you  ;  and  don't  think  too  much, 
Hoppy,  of  that  murderin'  thief  of  a  Brer  Rabbit." 

The  schoolmistress  barely  turned  her  head  ; 
Hoppy  waved  his  hand  ;  Mark  rose,  raised  his  hat, 
paid  his  respects  (as  they  say  in  Kyle),  had  a  good 
look  at  the  stranger,  then  sat  down  again. 

"  I  wonder  who  the  mischief  the  lad  in  the  brown 
boots  is  ? "  said  he  presently. 

The  schoolmistress  went  on  reading  to  Hoppy. 

"He's  some  relation,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mark,  in  a 
while.     "  Maybe  another  brother — or  somethin  '  ?  " 

Nell  read  on.     Mark  gathered  up  hi.s  knees  and 
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fella-thinking.  Was  he  a  brother  ?  No  ;  he  didn't 
look  like  one.  Was  he  a — a  sweetheart  1  By  the 
king  ! 

"Did  Mr.s.  Mack  happen  to  say  anythin'  to  ye, 
Nell,  about  this  strange  lad  ?  "  he  asked. 

" '  Brer  Tarrypin  beg  en  beg,'"  read  Nell,  ^^'hut 
'twan't  no  use.     Brer  Fox —  ' " 

"  I  wish  your  Brer  Tarrypin — whoever  the  devil 
he  i.s — was  down  there  in  the  say,"  said  Mark.  "  I 
might  as  well  talk  to  me  boots." 

Nell  slowly  turned  her  head. 

"You're  forgetting  yourself,"  said  she.  "  I  don't 
think  you  need  swear  before  the  child.'' 

"  Then  couldn't  ye  answer  me  ? " 

"  I  answered  you  as  you  de-served.  Now,  Hoppy, 
where  were  we  ? " 

"  As  I  deserved  ? "  said  Mark.  "  Deserved  what '? 
I  ax  a  simple  question,  an'  this  is  the  way  ye  carry 
on  !  Ay,  it's  of  a  piece  wi'  the  rest  o'  your  ways 
lately." 

Nell  slowly  looked  round  again — ah,  Mark,  there 
was  lilaik  pain  in  her  eyes  had  you  but  chosen  to 
see  it — and  bowed  slightly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she. 

"Aw,  spare  your  thanks,"  cried  Mark.  "Sorrow 
take  me,  but  I  think  ye're  driviu'  me  to  it.  Yes, 
ye  are  ! " 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  drivin'  me,  I  say.  Answer  me,  ha'  ye  spoken 
five  civil  words  to  me  this  three  days  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  No,  ye  haven't.  Like  an  icicle  ye've  sat,  as  cold 
an'  as  speechless.  Ye're  drivin'  me,  I  say.  A  word 
from  ye — a  soft  word — 'd  ha'  made  things  right  ;  liut 
no,  I  might  go  to  glory  for  all  you  cared !  " 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Nell. 

"  An'  what  have  I  done  to  ye  now  ?  Can't  I  turn 
me  head  to  look  at  a  friend  ?  Can't  I  speak  to  any- 
one I  choose  ?     Can't  I  do  as  I  like  ? " 

"You're  doing  it,"  answered  Nell. 

"Yes — lam.  An' I  will.  Dang  me,  but  I  will. 
Ye've  driven  me  to  it — I'm  quit  o' ye — I'll  stand  it 
no  longer."  Mark  jumped  up.  "Ye  hear  what  I 
say  ? " 

"I  hear." 

"  An'  ye  hear  this  ?  Ye've  brought  it  on  yourself 
I  say,  ye—" 

Nell  turned  (pnckly. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  go,"  she  cried.  "Go,  and 
say  no  more  !  " 

The  cry  was  ]nteous,  and  for  a  moment  it  smote 
Mark  ;  but  foolishness  and  anger  were  strong  in 
him,  and  he  turned  and  went. 

For  a  little  while  the  schoolmistress  sat  looking 
across  the  bay  ;  then  turned  to  Hoppy,  and  putting 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  bent  low  over  his  book. 

"Go  on,  Hoppy,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "Where — 
where — "     The  child  looked  up. 

"  What  is  it,  mistress  ? "  said  he.  "  What's  the 
matter  ? " 


The  tears  splashed  down  on  the  page.  Nell 
stifled  a  sob. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,  Hoppy,"  said  she;  "only — 
only  Mr.  Judge  was  cross,  you  know." 

"But  why,  mistress?  Ye  did  nothiu'  to  vex. 
him?     Eh?" 

Nell  flung  her  arms  round  the  child  and  began 
sobbing.  "  Oh,  Hoppy,  Hoppy,"  cried  she.  "  Oh, 
Hoppy,  my  dear  !  " 

In  his  little,  weak  way  the  child  struggled  to 
his  knees  and  clasped  Nell's  neck. 

"Aw,  don't,  mistiess,"  he  cried,  "don't  cry! 
Aw,  don't !  Sure —  Aw,"  he  shouted,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  Mark  ;  "aw,  wait  till  I'm  a  man — 
be  the  Lord,  I'll  crucify  ye.     Wait  till  I'm  a  man  !  " 

The  cry  came  fierce  and  shrill  like  an  echo  from 
the  mad  old  days  of  feud  and  faction-fight  ;  and 
quick  it  made  Nell  dry  her  tears. 

"  Ho]ipy,  Hoppy,  you  mustn't  say  such  things, 
you  mustn't.  Come  now,  take  your  book  and 
read,"  she  said,  and  rose.  "  I'll  lie  back  in  a  wee 
while." 

The  child  looked  up  piteo\isly.  "  Ah  no, 
mistress,"  he  pleaded,  "  don't  go  ;  don't,  an'  I'll  be 
good — I'll  read  an'  read  for  houi's." 

Nell  .sat  down  ;  soon,  remembering  that  jiresently 
the  Yorks  would  be  passing,  rose  once  more,  gave 
Hoppy  his  crutches,  and  with  him  turned  towards 
the  beach  ;  there,  among  the  rocks  by  the 
liathing-place,  sat  down  again  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  cliff.  Ah,  how  peaceful  and  pure  every- 
thing was  ;  how  gently  the  waves  lapped  against 
the  rocks  ;  how  quietly  the  town  lay  over  there  in 
the  sunshine,  stretched  out  in  its  whiteness  along 
the  great  clifl'  above  the  greatness  of  the  waters. 
Ah,  it  was  all  so  beautiful,  so  beautiful  :  life  only 
was  cruel  and  ugly  ! 

"  Mistress,"  said  Hoppy,  "  I'm  waitin'." 

Nell  looked  down  into  the  lad's  jjleading  eyes. 
God  love  him,  she  thought,  and  keep  him  innocent, 
and  his  little  heart  from  pain  !  "  Yes, '  Hoppy," 
.she  said  ;  "but  don't  you  think  we've  read  enough 
this  morning?  Couldn't  you  tell  me  of  the  things 
you  dreamt  about  last  night?"     Hoppy's  face  fell. 

"  Didn't  see  anything  last  night,"  said  he,  and 
shook  his  head.  "Didn't  see  anythin'  at  all  in  the 
pillow  last  night." 

"Well,  then,  tell  me  again  about  all  the  things 
you  saw  out  there  the  other  day,"  said  Nell,  and 
nodded  towards  the  sea. 

"The  great,  big,  'normous  eagles?"  asked  Hoppy 
eagerly.  "  An'  the  powerful  big  elephants  on  the 
clitt's,  an'  sogers,  an'  dragons  —  all  that,  is  it, 
mistress  ?" 

'•  Yes,  Hoppy— all  that." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  he,  and  lying  back,  with 
las  head  resting  on  his  clasped  hands,  rambled 
away  into  the  land  of  his  little  imagination — the 
wondrous  land  which  lay  bright  and  rosy  out 
beyond  the  magic  confines  of  his  closed  eyelids. 
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Strange  and  wonderful  were  tlie  tilings  he  saw 
and  told  of,  uncouth  and  monstrous,  weird  and 
horrible,  grim  and  great ;  things,  for  the  most 
part,  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  everyday  world, 
liut  all  there,  real  aud  alive,  in  that  other  world  of 
Hoppy's,  Hying,  fighting,  jumping  mountains,  ford- 
ing oceans,  as  real  for  Hoppy  (and  five  million 
times  as  lively)  as  were  the  men  and  women  who 
every  day  spoke  pity  to  him  above  Kyle  beach. 

For  a  while  Nell  listened  ;  then  her  own  thoughts 
claimed  her.  So  this  was  the  end  of  all — her 
happiness,  her  dreams,  her  hopes  ?  The  end  of  all 
—after  a  few  sliort  days !  Ah,  could  she  believe 
it  ?  Mark  faithless — Mark  faithless  ?  Mark  gone 
from  her  to  follow  the  will  o'  the  wisp  of  a  pretty 
face  ?  Her  Mark !  Ah,  why  liad  she  been  so 
hard  ?  Why,  instead  of  letting  her  heart  shrink  in 
its  pain,  had  she  not  spoken,  lurud  Mark  from  his 
folly,  not  so  entirely  have  left  him  to  go  his  own 
way  ?  She  could  not  help  it,  could  not  help  it ; 
her  tongue  had  seemed  frozen  ;  she  would  sooner 
die — yes,  even  now — than  stir  a  finger  to  force  the 
love  of  anyone.  If  Mark  could  not  love  her  for 
herself —  Ah,  how  her  heart  jumped  when  he 
came  and  sat  by  her  on  the  clitf  !  She  was  so  glad 
to  see  him  come,  and  to  hear  him  speak— so  very 
glad.     And  she  had  been  cold  ! 

Yes ;  but  .she  wanted  him  to  confess  fully, 
to  ask  for  a  full  forgiveness.  If  only  she 
liad  been  less  hard.  No,  no !  Hhe  had  only  to 
show  her  face  and  all  was  over.  Ah,  but  she 
hated  her.  The  very  first  time  she  .saw  her 
she  spelt  trouble  in  her  face ;  from  that  day 
Mark  was  changed.  And  now,  here  was  she, 
with  Mark  dangling  after  her  heels,  and  David 
Cutt'e,  and  William  Ross — the  laughing-stock  of 
Kyle.  How  CO (t/(i  Mark?  And  s/ic/  That  empty- 
headed,  tittering  minx,  wiling  men  into  her  net, 
tempting  them — yes,  tempting  them.  How  else 
had  she  been  able  to  take  Mark  from  her j  She 
was  a  flirt,  a  hus.sy.  She  was  to  blame,  not  Mark. 
Ah,  but  she  hated  her.  But  wait ;  flirt  or  no  flirt, 
she  should  not  leave  Kyle  till  one  woman  had 
given  her  some  plain  speech.  No !  Ah,  if  she 
WL-re  but  standing  ju.st  there  ! 

Nell  rose  quickly,  and  stretched  out  a  (quivering 
arm. 

"  If  I  only  had  ye  there  for  five  minutes,"  said 
.she,  and  her  eyes  blazed,  "till  I  gave  ye  your  due 
— till  I  flittered  ye  ;  yes,  flittered  ye  \  And  I  will. 
Another  day  won't  pass  without  your  knowing 
what  I  think  o'  ye.     No  !— " 

Hoppy  sat  upright  and  clutched  Nell's  dress. 

"  Mistress,"  said  he,  "  mistress,  what  is  it  ?  What 
is  it?  Do  you  see  quare  things  out  over  the  sea, 
too?" 

Nell  let  her  arm  fall  ;  turned  and  looked  steadily 
down  at  the  child's  upturned  face. 

"  Yes,  Hoppy,"  .she  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
believe  I  do." 


Chapter  XIV. 


A   QUIET    RUBBER. 


Meanwhile,  Mark  was  pacing  the  cliffs,  a  free  if 
not  a  very  happy  man.  The  deed  was  done,  he 
thought  ;  Nell  and  he  had  parted  for  ever  ;  he  was 
free  now  to  do  or  say  whatever  he  liked.  His 
anger  had  gone  ;  he  could  look  out  over  the  sea  now, 
and  without  regret  or  hindrance  take  his  bearings. 
He  had  done  his  best — yes  ;  could  mortal  man  do 
more?  It  was  Nell's  doing.  She  had  given  him 
the  go  -  by,  had  angered  and  packed  him  ott'. 
How  easily  she  had  done  it,  too  !  Lord,  Lord,  the 
curious  mortals  women  were  —  that  soft  and 
pleasant  at  times,  that  hard  at  other  times  and 
ready  to  take  offence.  He  had  been  willing  to 
make  things  up  ;  he  had  spoken  softly  and  asked 
for  forgiveness  :  not  a  soft  word  in  response,  not  a 
word  of  encouragement,  not  one  !  Was  that  the 
way  to  treat  an  old  lover  ?  To  throw  him  oft'  like 
a  tattered  coat !  Well,  no  matter  ;  so  be  it.  He 
was  free  now  ;  and  Nell  was  nothing  to  him.  Still 
— still,  somehow  he  was  sorry.  Ah,  he  had  been 
very  fond  of  Nell — he  was — he  was  yet.  Ah,  the 
foolishness  o'  women  I 

And  now  what  was  he  to  do  1  The  moon  had 
set ;  the  sun  was  shining — could  he,  dared  he, 
warm  himself  in  its  rays?  She  had  refused  David 
Cufte,  had  sent  him  packing  as  plain  as  noonday, 
and  Cuff'e  was  a  man  of  substance  and  position. 
Ah,  yes.  But  women  did  not  care  entirely  for 
these  things.  No,  they  wanted  .■something  to  catch 
their  eye,  something  big  and  fine  (Mark  swelled 
inside  his  coat  and  threw  back  his  head),  not 
.something  black  and  monkeyish,  like  Curt'e.  Mark 
laughed  derisively.  David  Cuti'e  ?  Good  Lord  ! 
Long  Williaui '!  Great  king !  Were  these  the  ' 
sort  for  a  girl  like  Stella  York?  Ho,  ho!  Was 
Mark  Judge  the  sort  ?    Ah  ;  that  was  to  be  seen. 

How  should  he  get  to  work  ?  He  must  guard 
against  the  hurry  and  clumsiness  which  had  spoilt 
Cufl'e's  chance.  He  must  go  knowingly,  gradually. 
Women  wanted  to  be  courted,  soothed,  flattered, 
won  softly.  Already  he  had  made  an  impre.ssion  ; 
he  knew  it.  Herself  was  always  ready  to  talk,  to 
laugh  and  joke  with  him  ;  the  brother  knew  him 
for  a  man  of  sense  aud  worth — not  to  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  that  pair  o'  gomerils  stalking 
along  there  like  a  pair  o'  mules.  Might  they  marry 
beggarwomen !  Wait,  there  was  Herself  coming 
along.  Aw,  the  charmer.  Aw,  the  wee  angel  she 
was.  But  that  stranger  was  with  her  still !  Who 
the  mischief  was  he  ?     What  the  devil —  ? 

Mark  buttoned  his  coat,  cocked  his  hat,  gave  the 
Yorks  a  sweeping  .salutation  as  he  passed.  Stella 
bowed  in  response  ;  Phillip  and  Jim  raised  their 
hats  ;  the  three  passed  on  without  a  word.  AVith- 
out  a  word  ?  Well,  Mark  was  danged  !  They 
were  changed  odious  ijuick,  the  pair  o'  them.     Time 
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was  when  they  'd  have  been  glad  to  stop  and  chat ; 
but  now — 

It  was  all  that  other  fellow's  fault.  Who  the 
devil  was  he  ?  What  business  had  he  to  be  walk- 
ing with  Herself  ?  Was  he — was  he  a  sweetheart  1 
If  so —  Mark  gnashed  his  teeth  and  scowled  after 
the  three ;  the  next  minute  passed  David  Cutt'e, 
dragging  along  with  his  chin  on  his  breast,  and,  a 
little  farther  on,  came  upon  Long  William  lying 
full  length  upon  the  grass,  and  looking  across  the 
bay  most  mournfully.  William  turned  his  head, 
frowned,  with  a  rush  sat  upright  and  pulled  out  his 
pipe.  Bang  your  eyes,  thought  William.  Maf  the 
fish  have  your  bones,  thought  Mark. 

Mark  sat  down  and  lit  his  pipe.  Ah,  'twas 
bitter  as  blazes.  What  time  was  it  ?  Nearly 
twelve.  Ah,  the  brother  by  this  time  would  be  at 
his  sketching.  Hurriedly  he  rose  and  made  for 
The  Chains  ;  there  found  Stella  and  tlie  stranger 
sitting  side  by  side  on  the  cliff.  A  little  way  back, 
David  Cuiie  sat  hunched  on  the  grass  staring  fiercely 
at  them  ;  farther  on.  Long  William,  lying  on  his 
stomach,  was  gloomily  eyeing  them.  As  Mark 
passed,  said  the  stranger  :  "  What ;  you  mean  to 
say,  Stella,  that  the  fellow  actually  proposed 
marriage  to  you  ? "  "  Yes,  Jim,"  answered  Stella, 
and  laughed  merrily  ;  "yes,  Jim,  actually  he  did." 
Jim — Stella,  thought  Mark  ;  Jim — Stella  !  He 
was  her  sweetheart,  then.  "  Lord,  Lord,"  he 
cried  to  himself,  and  almost  ran  for  the  open  clitf. 
"  Lord,  Lord  !  " 

After  an  hour  of  groaning  and  moaning,  Mark 
went  home,  ate  his  lonely  dinner,  and  once  more 
set  out.  Up  and  down  the  clifi's  he  walked,  thinking 
and  thinking,  cursing  his  luck,  torturing  himself 
with  that  everlasting  question  ;  Is  Jim  the  sweet- 
heart ?  Sometimes  he  met  David  Cuffe,  sometimes 
William  Ross  ;  now  a  group  tittered  as  he  passed  ; 
once  he  saw  Nell  and  Hopj^y  and  Mrs.  Gray  sitting 
1  lack  on  the  grass  above  the  beach  ;  but  not  one 
glimpse  did  he  get  of  his  charmer.  Aw,  'twas 
disgusting.  Aw,  he'd  go  mad.  Aw,  the — the  fool 
he  was.  Was  Jim  the  sweetheart?  Was  Herself 
fooling  him?  Was  the  game  worth  the  candle? 
Would  Nell— would  Nell—  ?  No,  no  !  That  was 
all  over  ;  'twas  Herself  or  nobody  now.  But  where 
in  pity's  name  was  Herself  ?  Up  and  down  he 
wandered  ;  at  last  went  back  to  Mack's,  called  for 
Molly,  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  where  Mr.  Phillip 
was.  Naw,  Molly  didn't  know ;  someone  had 
called  for  the  two  of  them  after  luncheon  ;  they  had 
all  gone  off  towards  the  country,  she  thought. 

"Wid  ye  be  wantiu'  Mr.  Phillip  very  particular?" 
said  Molly,  and  grinned.  "  Or  wid  it  be  Miss 
Stella  ye'd  be  after  ? " 

.  "  No,  no,"  said  Mark,  and  backed  away  ;  then 
stopped  and  rubbed  his  chin.  "  Tell  me,  Molly," 
said  he,  "  who,  in  the  king's  name,  is  this  strange 
play-boy?" 

"  Who  ?      The     gentleman     that     called  ?      Aw, 


sorrow  a  bit  o'  poor  me  knows,  'cep'  that  he  came 
yisterday,  an'  is  stayin'  at  the  hotel  below,  an'  had 
themselves  down  there  last  night  to  supper.  Naw, 
1  dunno  who  he  is,  Mr.  Mark  ;  but  atween  our- 
selves," said  Molly  knowingly,  "  he  knows  the  taste 
o'  Miss  Stella's  lips  better  than  you  or  me  '11  ever 
do.     Aw,  yes  !     I  know  a  bargain  when  I  see  it." 

Mark  turned  away  ;  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  gloom  and  misery  ;  and  at  night  found  himself 
contemplating  suicide  (or  murder,  he  did  not  care 
which),  as  he  sat  on  the  sill  of  Mr.  Mack's  window 
trying  to  smoke.  The  night  was  fair,  the  air 
gracious,  from  behind  buff  blinds,  before  him  and 
on  either  hand,  came  bursts  of  laughter  and  the 
clink  of  knife  and  fork  :  dolefully  Mark  sat  and 
listlessly  drew  at  an  empty  pipe. 

Presently,  across  Mr.  Mack's  threshold  came  Mr. 
Cuffe,  spraddled  before  the  door,  looked  thought- 
fully at  the  sky  and  U]i  and  down  the  street ;  then, 
in  his  usual  matter-of-fact  way,  spoke  as  to  .some- 
one standing  on  the  opposite  pavement. 

"It's  a  fine  night,"  said  he,  "a  grand  night 
entirely." 

Mark  sat  qvute  still  ;  silence  fell  for  about  the 
space  of  a  minute  ;  then,  turning  his  head,  Mr.  Cnfl'e 
looked  at  Mark. 

"Aw,  it's  yourself,  Mr.  Mack?"  quoth  he. 
"  Well,  well,  to  think  o'  me  not  seein'  ye  at  first. 
I  suppose  1  may  share  your  own  sill  wi'  ye,"  he 
said,  coming  forward,  spreading  his  coat-tails  and 
sitting  down.  "  I'm  just  in  the  humour  for  a  smoke 
raeself."  He  brought  out  his  pipe  and  lit  it.  "A 
whiffs  powerful  sootherin'  at  times,"  he  went  on  ; 
"  ay,  ay.  Well,  Mr.  Mack,  an'  how's  trade  wi'  ye 
these  times  ?  "     Mark  sat  still. 

"  It's  shockin'  slack  wi'  the  tongue  ye  are  the 
night,  Mr.  Mack,"  David  went  on,  and  turned  his 
head.  "  What  ails —  ?  Aw,  be  the  hoky,  but  it's 
Mark,"  said  he,  with  well-feigned  surprise  ;  "  Mark, 
as  I'm  a  sinner  !  Faith,  Mr.  Judge,  I  beg  your 
pardon  —  but,  well,  maybe  ye'll  (Excuse  the 
intrusion  ? " 

Slark  did  nut  answer. 

"  I'll  go  if  ye  like,"  David  went  on,  "  ot  I'll  stay 
if  ye  like.  It's  as  you  please,  Mr.  Judge.  Well, 
silence  gives  consent,"  said  he,  and  sat  down  ;  "  so 
willingly  I'll  join  ye.  Isn't  it  the  grand  harvestin' 
weather  ?  Ay.  It's  home  I  should  be  goin'.  Yis. 
The  oats  must  be  goin'  to  pot.  Ay,  an'  it's  home 
I'll  go  the  morrow,  please  God  ;  for  I'm  sick  to  the 
heart  o'  Kyle." 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  said  Mark. 

"Aw,  'deed  I  will,  Mark,  'deed  1  will  ;  the  ould 
mother  is  ravin'  for  me,  an'  sure  Kyle  is  no  jilace 
for  the  likes  o'  me,  now.     Naw,  naw  I  " 

"Ye  don't  say  that?"  said  Mark. 

"Naw,  me  hopes  are  squelched — I'm  done — I'm 
whipped  at  last.  This  day  has  settled  me.  I 
suppose,"  asked  David  suddenly,  "ye've  seen  the 
latest  arrival  ? " 
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"Who  11  he  be?"  asked  Mark. 

"  Who  ?  Who  ?  Didu't  ye  see  him  ?  The  mau 
that  lodges  in  the  liotel — the  man  that's  whipped 
me — the  lad  that  came  last  night — the  lad  that 
maybe  at  this  mortal  minute  is  sittin'  wi'  his  arm 
round  Herself's  waist.  Aw,  be  the  king,  but  it's 
enough  to  make  me  hang  meself." 

Mark  could  not  keep  back  a  groan. 

"Ye  feel  for  me,  Mark?"  said  David.  "Ye  feel 
for  me  ?  I  know  ye  do.  I  confided  in  ye  once,  an' 
ye  promised  to  help  me.  Ye — ye  didn't  do  all  ye 
might  ;  still —  Aw,  I  was  quick  an'  bitter.  1 
was,  I  was.  But  ye'U  forgive  me,  Mark,  ye'll  for- 
give me.  Come,  me  son,  out  wi'  your  fist !  I'm 
not  the  kind  to  owe  a  grudge.  There  ;  it's  all  over," 
said  David,  as  the  two  shook  hands  ;  "all  over,  an' 
we're  friends.     Eh  ? " 

"  I — I  suppose  so,"  answered  Mark  ;  "  but — " 

"Ah,  to  blazes  m'  your  huXs"  shouted  David, 
and  shot  to  his  feet.  "  Let  it  be  a  clear  field.  I 
forgive  you,  you  forgive  me,  an'  it's  friends  we  are  ? 
Come,  Mark." 

Mark  crossed  his  legs  and  looked  hard  at  his 
pipe  ;  the  ne.xt  moment  David  had  slapped  his 
shoulder  and  was  peering  hard  into  his  face. 

"Mark,"  said  he,  "ye're  a  dog — a  dog.  1  know 
it !  D'ye  think  1  don't  know  ?  D'ye  think  I 
haven't  seen  ?  What  made  ye  stravaije  about  the 
clift's,  castin'  sheeps'  eyes  at  someone  we  know,  an' 
lookin'  pitchforks  at  me  an'  Long  William  ?  Eh, 
Mark  1  Ah,  ye're  a  dog !  Ye  strove  to  cut  me  out, 
ye  did.  Ye  played  the  false  friend,  Mark  ;  'twas 
Herself  ye  was  strivin'  after  ;  an'  now —  Well,  no 
matter;  least  said,  soonest  mended.  1  forgive  ye, 
Mark,  I  forgive  ye." 

David  took  his  place  on  the  sill,  relit  his  pipe, 
for  a  while  smoked  in  silence  ;  then  laid  his  hand 
071  Mark's  shoulder.  "We're  both  in  the  same  boat 
now,  Mark  ? "  said  he.  "  We  may  both  slope  home  ? 
Eh  V 

Mark  groaned. 

"  The  lad  in  the  hotel's  diddled  us.     Eh  1 " 

Mark  sighed. 

"  What  are  ye  goin'  to  do,  Mark  ?  Are  ye  goin' 
to  be  beaten  ? " 

Mark  turned  and  stared  at  David.  "  A\'hat  d'ye 
mean  ? "  said  he. 

"AVhat  I  say.  Are  we  all  goin'  to  be  kiboshed 
by  that  white- faced  hodach  in  the  hotel  below  ?  Are 
we  all  to  give  in  wi'out  a  struggle,  an'  be  the 
laughin'-stock  o'  Kyle,  an'  let  Herself  slip  through 
our  thumbs  wi'out  a  whimper  ?  Be  the  king,  no  !  " 
tried  David,  sjiiinging  to  his  feet.  "  It's  disgraced 
we'd  be.  One  of  us,  if  not  the  three  of  us,  '11  have 
to  try  our  hand  again.  Come  away  till  I  tell  ye," 
."^aid  David,  pulling  at  Mark's  coat  collar.  "Come 
away.  William's  below  there,  muddling  his  wits 
wi'  whisky.  Come  on,  till  I  tell  ye  both."  And 
Mark  rose  and  went. 

As  the  two  entered  the  bar  parlour.  Long  "William 


pulled  his  glass  to  him  and  hurriedly  turned  away 
his  face. 

"  Good-evenin',  William,"  .said  David,  and  took  a 
seat  by  the  table.  "  Mark  an'  meself  ha'  come  to 
keep  ye  company.  Sit  ye  down,  Mark.  What'll  ye 
have,  me  son  ?  Right.  An'  you,  William  ?  Come, 
now.  W^hat !  You'll  sulk,  will  ye?"  shouted 
David,  and,  rising,  caught  W^illiam  by  the  coat 
collar.  "  Come,  round  wi'  your  big  carcass  and  face 
the  company.  Ye  struck  me  once,  but  that's  over  ; 
round  wi'  ye,  I  say."  And,  grumbling  to  himself, 
AVilliam  shuttled  round  on  his  chair. 

"Xow,  listen  to  me,  boys,"  said  David,  when 
glasses  had  been  set  on  the  table,  "an'  keep  your 
wits  workin'.  I'm  the  wisest  man  here,  an'  the 
ouldest,  an'  I've  a  right  to  speak.  Where  are  we  ? 
An'  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  ?  There's  the  questions 
I'm  goin'  to  answer.  First  of  all  :  where  are  we  ? 
Let's  start  from  the  beginnin',"  said  David,  and 
starting,  went  on  in  his  own  way  (as  rough  and 
roundabout  as  a  cart  wheel),  splashing  through  the 
placid  stream  of  this  little  comedy.  Sometimes  he 
was  brutally  frank  ;  sometimes  he  flared  angry  ; 
now  he  was  sentimental  ;  now  his  hands  flashed  out, 
as  his  tongue  dropped  scorn  ;  always  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  an  ill-used  man,  one  who  had 
much  to  forgive  and  who  forgave  it  nobly. 

"An'  now,  here  we  are,"  cried  he,  at  last  coming 
to  his  second  point  with  a  thump  on  the  table  ; 
"here  we  are,  the  three  o'  us  baffled  an'  whipped  by 
a  white-faced  whipper-snapper.  AVe're  all  brothers 
now,  me  sons  ;  jealousy  an'  glowerin'  's  no  use 
now  ;  if  this  lad  wins  we're  all  squashed."  David 
shot  out  his  forefinger.  "Are  we  going  to  be 
squashed  ?  There's  the  point.  Are  we  goin'  to 
slink  off  wi'  our  tails  between  our  legs  ?  No,  sirs  I 
No,  sirs  ;  not  me,  anyhow.  But  I'm  a  fair  man  ; 
I  scorn  to  take  a  mean  advantage.  You  want 
Herself,  Mark  ;  I  want  her  ;  William  wants  her  ; 
the  lad  below  wants  her  ;  we  can't  all  have  her. 
Who's  the  man  ? "  shouted  David,  and  hit  the 
table  ;  then  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  with  his 
thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  jiockets  waited  for  an 
answer. 

Mark  studied  the  ceiling ;  William  gazed  at  his 
boots  ;  neither  spoke. 

"  Eh  ? "  sai.l  David  again.     "  Who's  the  man  ?  " 

Slowly  William  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  I  want  to  know  this,"  said  he  slowly.  "  How 
d'ye  know  that  this  stranger  wants  her  at  all  ?  " 

"Phal!"  cried  David  scornfully.  "Haven't  ye 
eyes?  Haven't  ye  seen  the  two  o'  them  all  this 
lilessed  day  gigglin'  an'  titlerin'  together  along  the 
cliffs?     Know?     I'm  sure  of  it." 

"Then,"  said  William  deliberately,  "that  bein' 
so,  I  mi.sdoubt  he's  the  man." 

A  look  of  triumph  shot  across  David's  face. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  he,  leaning  forward.  "  That's  what 
ye  say,  William  ?     An'  you,  Mark  ? " 

"  I  agree  wi'  Mr.  Ross,"  said  Mark. 
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"  Ay  ?  "  said  David.  "  Ay  ?  Then  ye  both 
withdraw  from  the  affair  ?  " 

"  If  he's  the  man,"  answered  William  ;  "  well, 
he  is  the  man." 

"  An'  you,  Mark  ?  " 

"  Oh,  be  danged  to  it  all,"  said  Mark  irritably. 
"  I'm  sick  of  it." 

"Yes?"  said  David,  and  wagged  his  head. 
"  Yes  1 "  For  a  while  he  pondered  ;  then  rose 
and  pushed  back  his  chair.  "  Well,  boys,"  said 
he,  "  I'm  obliged  to  ye  both  for  your  opinion.  It 
makes  things  easier  for  me.     Yes." 

Mark  looked  quickly  at  him. 

"  Oh,"  said  he.     "  An'  why,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

David  yawned  and  stretched  his  arms. 

■'  Aw,  jist  because,"  answered  he. 

"  Ye  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you  don't  withdraw  ?  " 

"  Sumethin'  like  that,  I  expect." 

Mark  rose. 

"  Then  I'll  not,"  said  he. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  William. 

David  put  his  hands  on  the  table  and  glared  at 
the  two. 

"  What  I  "  said  he,  "  ye  both  break  your  word 
to  me  ? " 

"  We  do,"  shouted  William  and  Mark  in  a 
breath.     "  We  do ! " 

David  drew  himself  up  and  fuldud  his  arms  across 
his  breast. 

"  Aw,  you're  a  pretty  pair,"  said  he  scornfully,  — 
"  a  pretty  pair  o'  gentlemen  !  " 

William,  with  his  flst  clenched,  advanced  a  step. 

"  As  good  as  i/oM,  Cuife,"  said  he  ;  "  an'  far  better." 

David  drew  back  and  put  out  a  hand. 

"  No  violence,  William,"  said  he  ;  "  let's  act  like 
gentlemen.  If  me  tongue  gave  ye  offence  I 
apologise.  Here,"  said  he,  catching  Mark  by  the 
arm  as  he  made  for  the  door,  ''don't  go;  just 
hear  me  for  one  minute." 

"  I'm  sick  o'  ye,"  growled  Mark. 

"One  word,"  said  David;  "one  word.  That's 
right.  Now,  look  here,  boys  ;  be  reasonable. 
Didn't  we  agree  we  couldn't  all  have  the  girl  ? 
Come.      We  did.     Well—" 

"  I've  as  much  right  to  her  as  youj''  said  Long 
William  ;  "  an'  more." 

"  Of  course — of  cour.se." 

"  Me  mother's  couiin'  to  bring  me  home  the 
morrow,"  said  William,  and  banged  the  table  ;  "  but 
not  one  step  I'll  go  wi'  her,  'cept  you  both  go  first — 
not  a  step." 

"  But—"  David  began. 

"  Ye  may  talk  till  midnight,"  said  William  ; 
"  there's  me  last  woid." 

With  a  rush  David  pulled  his  chair  up  to  the  table. 
•  "  Then  see  here,"  said  he,  and  pulled  a  pack  of 


cards  from  his  pocket,  "  draw  over  your  seats  an' 
leave  it  to  the  cards,  the  winner  to  be  the  man  for 
Herself.     Come  !  " 

"What  good  would  that  do?"  asked  William. 
"  That  doesn't  rid  us  o'  the  stranger." 

"  Naw,  but  it'll  pick  out  one  o'  us  to  go  first 
thing  the  morrow  mornin'  an',  stranger  or  no 
stranger,  pop  the  question  to  Herself.  Isn't  that 
so  ?     Come,  boys." 

For  a  little  while  William  looked  steadily  at  the 
ceiling  ;  then  suddenly  pulled  his  chair  closer  to 
the  table. 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  he ;  "  an'  divil  send  me 
a  fistful  o'  trumps  !  " 

"  Pull  up,  Mark,  me  son,"  said  David. 

"  Aw,  what  the  blazes  does  it  matter  to — ? " 
Mark  began  ;  all  at  once  put  down  his  pipe. 
"  Come  on,  then,"  he  said.  "  Come  on.  One  way 
or  another,  divil  cares.     Shuffle  the  cards." 

So  Da\id  shuffled  the  cards  ;  presently,  at  sound 
of  the  heavy  tread  of  Finnegan,  the  town  constable, 
on  the  pavement  outside,  rose,  led  the  way  across 
to  Mack's,  and  up  to  the  attic  which,  since  the 
defection  of  William,  had  served  him  for  a  bedroom. 
He  locked  the  door,  placed  a  lighted  candle  on  the 
washstand,  pulled  his  portmanteau  up  to  the  bed- 
side and  sat  down  upon  it.  On  the  bed,  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  sat  Mark  ;  on  the  bed,  with  his 
Ijack  to  the  bottom  rail  and  his  legs  crossed  tailor- 
wi.se,  sat  Long  William.  Once  more  David  .sliutfled 
the  cards,  and  play  went  on.  Quickly  the  hands 
fell.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  William  sat  flushed, 
Mark  pale  and  haggard,  David  with  tight  lips  and 
sparkling  eyes ;  before  half  an  hour  had  passed 
David  was  the  winner.  He  rose  with  a  skirl,  and 
cut  a  caper  on  the  floor.  "Hurroo,"  he  shouted. 
"Hurroo!"  But  the  others  sat  mum,  gazing  at 
the  guttering  candle. 

"  What's  the  matter,  boys  ?  "  asked  David.  "  Why 
don't  ye  wish  me  luck  ? " 

William  twirled  his  legs  round  and  dangled  them 
over  the  bedside. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  "  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  you." 

"  Ye'll  break  your  word  again  ?"  shouted  David. 

"  Naw,  but  suppose  she  won't  have  ye  %  Mightn't 
I  have  a  turn  then  1 " 

"  Right,  me  son,"  cried  David  in  high  relief. 
"  But— but  there's  Mark  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  William  ;  then  turned  to  Mark. 
"  I'll  play  ye  for  second  chance,"  said  he. 

"Play  away,"  .said  Mark;  "dang  your  eyes, 
play  away.  Win  or  lose,  .second  or  third,  I'll  liave 
my  chance." 

So  Mark  played  William  for  second  place  at  the 
Charmer's  feet ;  and  William  won. 
(To  be  coniiuded.) 


He  was  a  simple-minded  countryman,  and  as  he 
walked  along  a  busy  thoroughfare  during  a  day 
trip  to  the  city  he  read  a  sigu  over  the  door  of  a 


manufacturing  establishment,  "Cast  Iron  Sinks." 
It  made  him  mad.  He  said  that  any  fool  ought 
to  know  that. 
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By  the  Rev.  WALTER  MURSELL. 


The  most  pitiable  situation  in  this  present  life  is  to 
be  in  the  company  of  a  man  who  is  everything  he 
ought  to  be.  If  he  be  a  .voung  man,  the  position  is 
one  which  calls  for  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all 
right  -  minded  persons.  ■  It  is  pathetic  beyond 
expression.  On  such  occasions  it  is  a  duty  and  a 
delight  to  say  or  do  something  to  shock  the 
company  out  of  all  decorum.  It  should  be  done 
from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  community. 
^V^lat  it  is  possible  to  suffer  from  the  model  race  no 
pen  can  describe.  I  liave  always  felt  the  necessity 
of  having  at  least  one  sinner  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  My  aim  has  ever  been  to  cultivate 
the  humanities.  The  natural  man  is  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine.  His  breezy  unconventionality 
invigorates  me  like  a  tonic.  He  carries  a  sunbeam 
in  each  hand,  and  scatters  on  every  side  the  benison 
of  light.  I  recall  the  day  with  suppressed  merri- 
ment when  he  kissed  his  landlady'  in  the  passage, 
and  pleaded  mistletoe  in  extenuation.  No  mistletoe 
was  visible,  and  she  told  him  so,  and  he  said  that  if 
there  wasn't  there  ought  to  be,  and  made  a  second 
attempt.  She  boxed  his  ears,  and  called  him  an 
"  imperent  reskel "  ;  but  she  told  me  in  strict 
confidence  that  she  liked  my  friend  better  than  any 
lodger  she  had  had  in  her  life,  and  that  Mr.  Blank 
upstairs  couldn't  hold  a  "kendle"  to  him, — she 
always  liked  to  see  a  man  full  of  "  sperrits."  I 
scored  one  to  her  account  forthwith. 

Mr.  Blank  was  perfectly  colourless.  His  was  the 
characterless  vacancy  of  a  whitewashed  wall. 
There  was  no  perspective  in  his  landscape.  He 
never  tacked  about  in  conversation, — he  was  literal 
as  a  toothache.  When  the  volume  of  his  mind  was 
bound  up,  by  some  inadvertence  the  apocalypse  was 
omitted.  Consequently  he  had  no  spark  of  poesy, 
and  I  never  knew  his  imagination  to  coin  a  nobler 
analogy  or  figure  than  "  as  plain  as— as — as  plain." 
That  is  exactly  what  he  was.  There  was  no 
mystery  about  him.  Not  only  was  the  title  on  the 
fiy-leaf  but  the  whole  plot  as  well,  and  so  it  was 
superfluous  to  read  the  chapters.  He  had  nothing 
to  reveal,  propound,  suggest,  infer,  invent,  create. 
If  there  were  any  "errata,"  they  were  not  visible. 
A  jellyfish  was  not  more  invertebrate  and  innocent. 
He  was  the  most  unnatural  man  I  ever  met. 

Lorimer  and  I  saw  what  he  was  the  first  time  he 
came  into  our  room.  After  greeting  us  in  mono- 
syllables his  eye  fell  on  our  pipe-rack,  and  he  said  he 
was  sorry  we  smoked.  Lorimer  immediately  offered 
him  a  cigar,  while  I  filled  my  briar  with  my  special 
mixture.  Another  shock  awaited  him  when  a  row 
of  novels  met  his  wandering  gaze.  Lorimer  seized 
the  opportunity  to  recommend  one   of  them,  and 


launched  into  a  favourite  idea  of  his,  that  all  the 
best  novels  and  dramas  are  found  in  the  Bible,  in- 
sisting that  no  character  could  be  drawn  that  was 
not  in  Scripture.  Blank  could  not  stand  this,  but 
bade  us  a  solemn  good -night,  and  perhaps  remembered 
us  .specially  in  his  devotions.  Lorimer  looked  across 
at  nie  overhis  pipe,  andhis  eye  twinkled  dangerously. 
"  Our  friend  will  die  young,"  he  remarked  ;  "  there's 
no  reason  why  he  should  live  long.  His  world  is 
one  where  they  play  with  soft  balls,  and  weave 
daisy-chains,  and  say  little  pieces  of  rhyme  as 
they  walk  round  buttercuppy  fields.  When  a  chaj) 
hegiiis  that  way  he  comes  to  a  bad  end.  When  diil 
you  ever  find  a  saint  interesting  ?  The  interest  is 
in  the  fire  and  discipline  and  tragedy  that  makes 
him  one."  And  we  improved  the  occasion  into  tlie 
small  hours. 

There  are  some  people  who  let  their  good  be 
evil  spoken  of.  I  know  a  familj'  where  they  make 
a  virtue  of  punctuality.  They  get  up  at  a  particular 
time  in  tile  morning,  and  go  to  bed  at  a  particular 
time  at  night,  and  everything  Vietween  is  done  with 
sculptured  regularity  and  marlile  precision.  It  is 
in  the  same  family  where  they  begin  fires  and  end 
them  on  precisely  the  same  days  every  year,  entirely 
regardless  of  the  state  of  the  weather.  And  they 
expect  you  to  make  yourself  at  home  !  I  can't 
make  myself  at  home.  I  curse  my  fate  at  being 
doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  endure  this  hardness, 
and  make  mental  memoranda  concerning  those  who 
turn  domestic  life  into  a  p.ittern-book  which  one 
is  expected  to  look  through  and  pronounce  iui- 
maculate. 

My  grandfather  iised  to  say  he  would  never 
trust  a  man  who  had  no  vices,  and  I  have  since 
had  reason  to  admire  the  old  gentleman's  shrewd- 
ness and  insight.  Some  men  are  bundles  of  nega- 
tions. They  are  all  non-  or  anti-  something  or 
other.  They  abuse  the  world  by  not  using"  it. 
They  are  people  you  could  spend  a  day  with  and 
never  hear  them  say  anything  but  what  they  ought 
to  say  the  whole  time.  Could  anything  be  more 
intolerable  ?  They  never  fetch  a  compass  in  speech, 
never  make  a  detour,  never  describe  a  circle  or 
employ  an  ellipsis.  There  are  nothing  but  angles 
in  their  geometry.  They  would  never  run  the 
risk  of  being  misunderstood  ;  reimtation  could  not 
afford  it.  They  seldom  get  to  know  what  is  really 
in  other  people ;  their  own  prudence  and  caution 
and  reticence  prevent  it.  When  I  make  a  man's 
acquaintance  I  wait  anxiously  for  the  first  symptom 
of  humanity.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  he  remains 
an  acquaintance  ;  if  it  reveals  itself,  he  becomes  a 
friend.     You  can  never  make  anv  headwav  with  the 
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non-human  species  ;  they  have  no  insight  because 
they  have  no  sympathy.  They  are  always  mis- 
understanding you  ;  they  take  all  you  say  in  dead 
seriousness,  or  else  they  show  how  deep  they  are 
by  saying  they  never  know  when  you  arc  serious  ; 
with  them  an  exaggeration  is  a  lie ;  imagination  and 
fancy  are  on  a  line  with  infidelity  ;  a  joke  is  a 
displacement  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  One 
of  these  Obtuse  Angles  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  You  are  always  making  fun  of  everything."  I 
said,  "  I  never  make  fun  of  anything  or  anybody. 
The  fun  doesn't  require  making  ;  it's  there  ;  it  only 
wants  seeing."  He  stared,  and  said  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  that  he  thought  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  play-actor.  I  thought  he  ought  to  have 
been  the  Court  Fool ;  he  was  solemn  enough  :  but  I 
didn't  say  so — he  might  not  have  thought  I  was 
seriou.s. 

Lorimer's  father,  who  is  a  minister  of  somewhat 
hyjjerbolic  turn  of  mind,  once  stayed  with  a  deacon. 
He  arrived  after  a  long  journey,  tired  and  hungry. 
A  friend  present  said,  "  You'd  better  take  a  nip  of 
whisky  ;  it  will  revive  you."  "  Oh  no,  thanks," 
said  Mr.  Lorimer  ;  "  I've  been  drinking  brandy  all 
the  way  from  London."  The  face  of  the  deacon 
was  a  study  in  Egyptian  darkness.  His  brow  con- 
tracted as  if  with  internal  pain  ;  he  rolled  his  eyes 
upward  as  if  he  feared  the  heavens,  or  at  least  the 
ceiling  would  fall;  he  clasped  his  hands  in  con- 
vulsive horror,  as  he  looked  over  a  pickled  tongue 
at  his  wife  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Evidently 
he  pictured  the  worthy  nnnister  with  a  bottle  glued 
to  his  lips  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
idea  that  had  such  been  the  case  he  would  have 
proliably  arrived  on  a  stretcher  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  him.  To  this  day  the  deacon  believes 
him  to'  be  a  monster  of  iniquity,  and  refers  to 
the  occasion  with  bated  breath.  Here  was  another 
inmate  for  the  enormous  unconsecrated  cemetery 
for  those  whom  the  letter  hath  killed. 

A  little  company  of  divines  was  once  admiring  a 
magnificent  sunset.  While  they  were  making 
rapturous  comments  upon  the  inspiring  scene,  a 
young  university  cleric  broke  in  with,  "Aw  yes, 
bwethwen,  it's  all  vewy  pwetty  ;  but  what's  it  got 
to  do  with  the  kingdom  of  Chwist  ? "  Sublime 
idiot !  Transcendent  prig !  If  he  had  found  the 
Lord  Himself  considering  the  lilies,  he  would  have 
reproved  Him  for  wasting  His  time  on  botany. 

Wordsworth  sings  in  praise  of  one  who  is 

not  too  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

It  is  a  thought  worthy  of  a  poet's  insight.  Human 
nature  is  so  subtle,  wayward,  and  delicate  a  thing 
that  it  is  soon  afi'ected  by  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  The  air  may  be  too  rarefied  for 
ordinary  breathing  purposes.  It  is  the  "daily 
food"  we  have  to  think  of,  not  the  occasional 
banquet.     I  can  live  without   macaroons   and   ice- 


creams, but  not  without  bread  and  water.  The 
persiflage  and  flummery  of  the  banquet  is  "  too  good 
for  human  nature's  daily  food."  It  may  be  very 
coarse  and  plebeian  on  the  part  of  human  nature, 
but  it  is  much  more  at  home  with  a  plate  of  porridge 
or  a  hunk  of  bread  and  cheese.  To  hear  some  of 
our  divines  talk,  one  would  imagine  it  an  evil  thing 
to  be  encased  in  flesh  at  all,  and  that  to  walk  erect 
upon  two  legs  upon  a  solid  earth  is  an  occupation 
fit  only  for  the  sordid  and  the  grovelling.  After 
listening  to  their  heavy  periods,  embellished  with 
meretricious  rhetoric, —  artificial  flowers, —  I  have 
longed  to  follow  them  home,  to  see  how  they  behave 
to  their  wives  and  children,  and  how  they  treat 
their  servants.  Would  the  wings  they  flapped  like 
some  pulpiteering  birds  of  paradise  be  put  ofl'  like 
the  properties  of  a  pantomime  ?  Or,  if  retained, 
would  they  be  furnished  with  a  black  claw  such  as 
appears  in  the  pinions  of  the  devil  and  his  angels 
in  the  pictures  of  Gustave  Dore?  If  the  exalted 
being  grumbled  at  his  dinner,  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  shake  hands  witli  him — not  that  I  necessarily 
approve  his  conduct,  but  that  it  proclaims  him 
human.  He  is  not  the  paragon  I  thought  him  ;  he 
has  a  liver,  a  digestion,  and  a  temper,  and  I  claim 
kinship  on  the  spot. 

I  have  an  impression  that  fondness  for  human 
symptoms  is  hereditary.  A  near  relation  of  mine 
was  once  known  as  "  the  apostle  of  the  black- 
guards." By  some  delicate  psychological  process — 
transmigration,  perhaps — the  sympathy  has  been 
transmitted,  and  I  find  myself  in  the  same 
apostolical  succession.  The  black  sheep  is  always 
the  most  interesting  in  the  flock.  He  holds  the 
key  to  the  world's  heart.  Poor  wretch  !  See  how 
he  moves  in  woeful  isolation  among  his  fairer 
fellows,  invested  with  a  pathetic  distinction, 
inevitably  to  be  singled  out  for  comment  by  every 
casual  observer  leaning  over  the  gate.  He  sends 
a  wave  of  pity  palpitating  over  society.  He  warms 
my  heart  every  time  I  see  him,  and  if  I  allow  my 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  his  fate  he  begins  to  swim 
before  my  eyes,  and  sends  me  away  with  a  choke  in 
my  throat.  I  fancy  there  is  a  tuft  of  the  lilack 
wool  left  on  the  best  of  us,  and  I  would  guarantee 
to  find  more  than  a  tuft  on  the  hide  of  any  man 
who  denied  it.  Is  it  not  true,  after  all,  that  for  one 
man  on  his  own  authority  to  tell  another  to  be 
lietter  than  he  is,  is  the  supreme  impertinence? 
He  must  stand  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  higher 
than  himself  if  he  is  to  act  the  part  of  moral 
counsellor  to  his  fellows  ;  he  dare  not  preach 
eternal  goodness  until  he  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  eternal  love. 

See  the  dim  tuft  obtruding  itself  in  the  schoolboy  ! 
Tell  a  boy  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  tale  of  piratic 
adventure,  and  he  will  devour  it  with  savage  glee  ; 
tell  him  it  is  an  allegory,  and  he  will  at  once  think 
of  the  moral,  and  regard  it  as  a  sabbatic  imposition. 
The    moral    ruins   it.      Robinson   is   no   longer    a 
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forlorn  but  admirable  castaway,  he  is  a  pious  fraud. 
His  shipwreck  and  stockade  and  encounters  with 
cannibals  are  not  the  curdling  accompaniments  of 
an  immortal  history ;  they  are  traps  to  catch 
wauderiuj;  sunbeams,  sprinjjs  to  snare  unsuspecting 
woodcocks.  The  mighty  are  fallen,  and  the  fine 
gold  has  become  the  meanest  of  copper.  And  how 
difficult  to  secure  that  boy's  attention  again  !  You 
have  destroyed  his  confidence  ;  in  future  he  will  be 
suspicious  of  all  your  overtures,  lest  you  should  be 
conducting  some  underhand  experiment  upon  his 
spiritual  anatomy.  He  now  thinks  you  have  a 
moral  card  up  your  sleeve.  He  will  be  anticipating 
the  practical  application,  and  directly  that  comes, 
his  mind  will  wander  to  his  cricket-bat  or  hi.s 
marbles.  The  genius  of  moral  teaching  is  to  work 
in  the  practical  application  without  the  audience 
suspecting  it.  To  leave  it  to  the  end,  after  the 
fashion  of  stereotyped  pulpit  and  platform  oratory, 
is  a  fatal  mistake.  To  begin  by  condescending  to 
be  humorous,  and  proceed  by  a  series  of  silly 
anecdotes  and  grotesque  analogies  to  a  single  point 
of  seriousness,  is  a  method  which  bears  its  con- 
demnation on  its  face.  The  audience  .should  not 
be  allowed  to  suspect  there  is  a  practical  application 
at  all.  The  moral  appeal  should  be  worked  in  all 
along  the  line  with  the  subtlety  of  a  pattern,  and 
as  soon  as  the  conscience  is  awake  the  listener  will 
discover  that  you  have  been  aiming  at  him  all  the 
time,  and  will  find  himself  as  ivX\  of  arrows  as  St. 
Sebastian. 

The  most  unpleasant  character  in  the  New 
Testament  is  the  elder  brother  in  the  piarable. 
Tliere  is  not  a  redeeming  vice  about  him.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  was  his  insufi'erable  priggishness 
that  made  his  brother  into  a  prodigal.  At  any  rate, 
he  may  have  precipitated  that  event.  I  would 
rather  li.sten   to  a   sermon   from   the  prodigal  son 


than  from  the  elder  brother.  On  his  own  assertion 
he  never  tran.sgressed  any  commandment  of  his 
father's.  No  wonder  his  J'oung  brother  found  him 
"too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  I  seem 
to  see  the  long  face  of  that  elder  son  everywhere. 
He  pervades  all  places.  He  frowns  on  all  festivity  ; 
he  hath  no  music  in  his  soul  ;  of  course  he  is  an 
anti-tobacconist ;  he  considers  the  stage  a  centre 
of  corruption  ;  the  shout  of  childish  laughter  dies 
down  when  he  comes  into  the  house,  as  if  the 
children  knew  by  instinct  that  he  had  never  been 
.■I  child  himself  ;  he  does  not  believe  in  virtue 
being  its  own  reward,  he  wants  "  a  kid "  for  it. 
And  when  his  ragged  and  repentant  brother  comes 
home  again,  this  great  sulking  baby  goes  out  to 
suck  his  thumb  in  the  back  garden,  and  says  he 
won't  come  in.  He  is  a  tremendous  stickler  for  law 
and  order,  this  baby  in  the  back  garden.  There  is 
not  a  generous  stop  in  the  whole  of  his  heart-organ. 
The  music  never  swells  into  passionate  pleading,  or 
dies  into  melting  cadences.  But  he  does  a  good 
deal  of  growling  in  the  bass,  and  when  his  temper 
rises  he  pipes  in  shrill  staccato.  Unenviable  house- 
holds are  they  where  the  elder  brethren  dwell. 
The  atmosphere  is  heavy,  and  a  pall  rests  over  the 
day.  There  is  not  enough  generous  humanity  in 
them  to  do  wrong,  not  enough  impulsive  affection 
to  enable  them  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
proceedings  by  an  occasional  mistake.  The  world 
will  give  them  reluctant  house-room  so  long  as  an 
inscrutable  Providence  sees  fit  to  let  them  live,  and 
at  the  last  will  offer  them  the  willing  hospitality  of 
a  grave.  But  if  they  could  only  sweeten  the  old 
world's  heart  a  little  while  they  are  here,  the  earth 
would  weep  as  she  received  the  last  sad  burden  into 
her  cold  bosom  ;  and  perhaps  w'hen  the  springtime 
spoke  of  resurrection  some  little  child  might  lay  a 
flower  upon  the  sod. 


<oon>Ya'n. 
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THE    "HISTORY    OF    INTELLECTUAL    DEVELOPMENT."^ 

A  CHAT  WITH  DR.  JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIER. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr.  Crozier's  name  will  be 
new  to  the  reader,  yet  any  ignorance  of  his  work 
and  his  per.sonality  which  may  prevail  is  due  to 
the  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  that  Dr. 
Crozier's  life-work  has  been  of  too  complex  and 
thorough  a  character  to  admit  of  the  prompt 
recognition  which  is  readily  accorded  to  the  writer 
of  more  ephemeral  literature.  Dr.  Cro/.ier,  in  his 
History  of  Intellechial 
Development,  has  written 
a  great  book,  and  one 
which  will  not  merely 
excite  controversy  but 
will  furnish  the  reflec- 
tive with  a  new  field  of 
thought,  a  book  whicli 
will  live  and  remain  a 
masterpiece  long  after 
many  a  flonrishingwork 
of  fiction  and  pseudo- 
science  has  been  happily 
buried  and  gladly  for- 
gotten. 

When  one  has  heard 
of  a  man  who  has  toiled 
unremittingly  for 
twenty  years,  adding  to 
the  result  of  his  re- 
search no  little  original 
thought,  and  producing 
a  work  wliich  would  lie 
a  great  one  from  the 
mere  point  of  style,  and 
when  one  finds  the  book 
described  as  "  epoch- 
making,"  and  as  en- 
titling the  writer  to 
rank  with  Huxley, 
Spencer,  and  John 
Stuart    Mill,     one     is 

naturally  interested  ;  but  while  warmly  recom- 
mending this  book  to  the  reader's  attention,  there 
is  one  all-important  point  on  which  I  feel  personally 
bound  to  insist.  The  reader  must  not  expect  to 
find  in  Dr.  Crozier's  book  any  arguments  for,  or 
against,  Christianity.  The  scientist,  as  such,  is 
necessarily  a  rationalist.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  the  scientist,  because  of  his  science,  is 
necessarily  an  unbeliever.  Far  from  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  have  imagined  that,  with  any 
^ood  and  broad-minded  man,  a  better  knowledge  of 

^  History  of  Intdlcdual  Develojjment  on  the  Lines  of 
Modern  Evolution.  Vol.  I.  By  Joliii  Beattie  Crozier. 
(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  14s.) 
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things  seen  would  have  the  tendency  to  a  more 
ardent  desire  to  learn  of  things  unseen  and  which 
cannot  be  touched,  tasted,  or  handled.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  remains — and  I  have  never  had 
it  personally  controverted  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  although  the  minds  of  many  agnostics  and 
many  believers  seem  to  be  curiously  confused  and 
deceived  on  the  point — that  the  scientist,  as  such 
(and  quite  apart  from 
his  own  personal  belief), 
has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  matters  lying 
outside  his  own  proper 
domain,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the 
Christian  as  such.  To 
put  it  differently,  just 
as  the  scientist,  learned 
in  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  physical 
life,  can  never  pretend 
lo  explain  the  origina- 
tion or  creation  of  life, 
and,  notwithstanding 
liis  knowledge  of 
[ihysical  life,  can  never 
succeed  in  finding  any 
connectinglink  between 
mind  and  matter,  so 
also  he  can  never. pre- 
tend to  deduce  anything 
concerning  spiritual 
matters  from  his  know- 
ledge of  physical  facts. 
It  follows,  too,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  this  is, 
to  me,  not  less  import- 
ant, that  the  Christian, 
whose  glorious  faith 
rests  not  less  on  the 
Scriptures  than  with  his  own  conscience  and  his 
own  personal  experience,  can  never  deduce  from 
his  knowledge  of  things  spiritual  any  teaching 
which  shall  enable  him  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the 
scientist.  Between  the  two  subjects  there  is  an 
impassable  gulf.  There  is  between  science  and 
religion,  as  far  as  the  truth  of  either  is  concerned, 
absolutely  no  iioiiit  of  contact.  Parallel  lines  never 
meet.  I  make  no  apology  for  stating  this  self- 
evident  fact,  for  the  pity  is  that  it  is  a  fact  which  is 
not  always  realised.  The  sight  of  the  mistaken 
Christian  trying  to  arrest  the  progress  of  science, 
and  of  the  mistaken  scientist,  fascinated  with  the 
"pebbles"  which   he   has   found   on  the   seashore, 
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trying  to  deal  (as  a  scientist),  with  the  truths  of 
Eternity,  are  alike  equally  painful.  One  deals  with 
material  facts,  the  other  with  spiritual  truths. 
Both  are  doing  a  great  work,  although  of  infinitely 
different  importance,  the  one  treating  of  things 
corruptible,  and  the  other  of  things  incorruptible, 
but  the  work  of  one  must  not  be  confused  with, 
or  pretend  to  interfere  with,  the  work  of  the  other. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  as  plainly  as  possible 
in  a  few  words,  to  clear  the  way,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  earnestly  recommending  Dr.  Crozier's 
brilliant  and  thoroughly  scientific  History  of  Intel- 
lectual Development  to  the  consideration  of  all 
thoughtful  young  men.  It  is  of  great  interest, 
however,  to  mention  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Crozier, 
proceeding  with  his  investigations  on  strictly 
rationalistic  lines,  as  he  is  bound  to  do,  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  the  obvious  existence  of  not 
only  a  First  Cause  but  of  a  prevailing  Providence 
working  throughout  the  affairs  of  men.  This 
Providence  Dr.  Crozier  finds  in  the  evolution  of 
lliought,  which  he  has  studied  and  traces  so 
carefully  in  this  fascinating  history  of  the  world's 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  This  marks  an 
advance  on  rationalistic  lines  which,  as  far  as 
mere  science  is  concerned,  makes  Dr.  Crozier's 
book  "epoch-making,"  and  is  bound  to  create  (and 
has  already  created)  no  little  opposition  from  the 
scientist  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  pure  materialist. 
Personally,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  and  by 
the  time  Dr.  Crozier  has  occupied  the  high  place 
which  he  will  inevitably  fill,  as  his  work  gets 
more  widely  known,  as  a  great  philosophical  writer, 
it  will  be  no  little  pleasure  to  both  reader  and 
writer  to  realise  tliat  The  Young  Man — edited  and 
conducted  from  the  Christian  standpoint — was  (I 
believe  I  am  correct)  the  first  to  pul)lish  his 
portrait,  and  a  brief  chat  with  the  writer  of  this 
memorable  book.  But  I  am  anxious  to  let  Dr. 
Crozier  speak  for  himself. 

"  I  have  studied  your  book,"  I  told  Dr.  Crozier, 
whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  home,  and 
whose  eloquence,  fine  head,  keen  blue  eyes,  nervous 
activity,  and  personal  charm  greatly  impressed  me  ; 
"but  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me,  in 
your  own  word?,  the  precise  object  with  which  the 
History  came  to  be  written." 

"Certainly.  I  think  I  can  put  that  in  a  very 
few  words.  My  idea  was  to  carry  the  theory  of 
evolution,  so  well  applied  by  Huxley  and  Spencer 
to  physical  matters,  with  the  same  thoroughness 
through  the  history  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world.  I  doii't  mean  necessarily  in  accordance  with 
their  law  of  evolution  ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  work 
out  my  theory  with  the  same  thoroughness.  My 
secondary  object  was  to  so  write  my  History  that 
although  specially  written  for  specialists  it  should 
be  easily  understandable  to  the  ordinary — I  mean 
the  non-specialist  —  reader.  Then,  also,  I  have 
endeavoured    to    prove,"    Dr.    Crozier    continued. 


"  though  this  is  not  the  main  object  of  the  book, 
tliat  such  a  history  of  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  carries  with  it  clear  evidence  of  a  great 
Providence  prevailing  over  the  affairs  of  men. 
Mind,  I  only  say  that  my  study  has  convinced  vxe 
of  this  ;  but  I  do  not  dogmatise. 

"I  have  been  just  seven  years  on  this  particular 
book,  and  four  out  of  the  seven  have  been  spent  in 
reading  tlie  dift'erent  authorities,  from  the  ancient 
philosophers  up  to  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
after  that  I  set  to  work — if  I  may  say  so  without 
being  accused  of  immodesty — to  try  and  contribute 
some  fresh  thought  to  the  subject.  For  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  book  is  merely 
one  of  research.  It  contains  all  the  ideas  and 
theories  which  I  have  already  formulated  on  these 
subjects,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  history  of  in- 
tellectual development,  as  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  new  method  laid  down  in  my  book. 
Civilisation  and  Progress." 

Dr.  Crozier  indicated  his  own  position  in  the 
scientific  world  when  he  added,  "  I  belong  to  the 
rationalistic  school  ;  but  in  giving  evidence  that 
there  is  a  Providence  beyond  and  beneath  all  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  in  showing  why  I  believe  not 
only  in  a  great  First  Cause  but  in  the  working  of  a 
Providence  throughout  the  affairs  of  man,  I  draw 
away  from  my  own  school,  and  it  is,  of  course,  on 
this  point  that  I  shall  be  assailed  by  the  pure 
materialist  and  by  the  disciples  of  Spencer  and 
Huxley.  Remember,"  said  Dr.  Crozier  earnestly, 
"that  I  go  on  the  lines  of  science,  and  I  only 
show  that  intellectual  evolution  goes  to  suggest 
Providence.  I  do  not  venture  to  dogmatise  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  That  would  be  foreign  to  my 
purpose,  and  outside  the  scope  of  my  book. 

"No  mere  philosophy,  as  such,"  said  Dr.  Crozier 
thoughtfully,  "  can  ever  give  us  any  satisfaction  in 
the  solving  of  the  great  jiroblems  of  the  world.  No 
one,  no  matter  who  or  what  he  may  be,  can  ever 
arrive  at  any  solution  of  the  world's  mystery,  or 
obtain  any  consolation  for  his  own  soul,  from  any 
consideration  of  the  matter  on  the  lines  of  pure 
science  alone.  In  other  words," — and  as  he  spoke 
1  felt  that  this  one  utterance  from  a  great  student 
and  tliinker  was  indeed  well  worth  my  little 
journey  to  meet  him,  —  "no  reliance  on  our  own 
very  limited  judgment  and  reasoning  power  can 
give  us  sufficient  faith  for  any  strong  action  in  the 
world. 

"Speaking  purely  from  the  philosophical  point 
of  view,  and  I  take  it  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
express  my  own  personal  beliefs,  it  may  interest  the 
readers  of  The  YonNG  M.\n,  who  may  not  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  give  to  the  various 
philosophic  religions  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
woi'ld  all  tlie  study  which  I  have  given,  to  notice 
that  all  forms  of  philosophical  paganism  throw  a 
man  on  himself.  The  Stoic,  for  example,  was  a 
grand    man   in   his   way,    and    went    to   death   for 
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wli.at  one  may  describe  as  liis  faith  ;  but  it  was  a 
religion,  if  I  may  use  the  woid,  which  could  only 
apply  to  the  greater  men,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lesser.  The  germ  of  it  was  a  sense  of 
personal  superiority  to  fate,  and  its  heroism  was 
based  on  contevipt  of  the  world  and  its  evils.  The 
noblest-minded  Stoic,  for  instance,  was  never  im- 
bued with  a  grain  of  the  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  -  men  which  characterises  the  humblest 
member  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  was  (juite  out 
of  the  question. 

"  Yes,  I  was  born  in  Canada  just  forty-eii;ht  years 
ago,"  Dr.  Crozier  began,  when  I  had  pressed  him 
to  give  me  a  few  personal  details  ;  "and  after  I  had 
passed  through  my  University  course  there  I 
qualified  as  a  medical  man.  My  idea  was  to  make 
medicine  my  breadwinner  while  I  went  in  for 
writing.  I  had  always  been  interested  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  was  instrumental  in  introducinij 
Herbert  Spencer's  works  into  the  Toronto  Univer- 
sity. I  then  came  to  England,  qualified  here,  and 
started  as  a  general  practitioner,  with  a  view  of 
getting  as  much  leisure  as  possible. 

"  My  sight  is  fairly  good  now  ;  but  1  found  the 
combined  work,  the  dual  e.xistence,  so  to  speak,  so 
exceedingly  trying  that  at  one  time  I  siiddenly 
discovered  that  I  could  not  continue  reading  without 
severe  pain  for  any  length  of  time,  and  so  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  my  wife  had  to  go  through  the 
immense  work  of  reading  aloud  to  me  the  various 
French,  German,  and  other  books  which  came  into 
my  scheme,  whilst  I  took  pencil  notes.  What 
I  should  have  done  without  her  I  do  not  know.  I 
then  went  ahead  with  the  actual  writing  of  my 
book  whenever  I  could  find  a  spare  moment,  in  the 
intervals  of  calling  on  patients  and  so  on." 

I  ought  to  mention  here,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
that  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  work  under 
discussion,  a  book  entitled  llie  Reliyiun  cf  the 
Future  was  published  in  1880,  and  was  followed  by 
Civilisation  and  Progress  five  years  later  ;  and  that 
Dr.  Crozier  was  well  known  in  the  higher  world  of 
literature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Civil  List 
pension  which  was  granted   him  was  the  result  of 


an  application  supported,  araoni;  others,  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  .John  Morley,  Lecky,  Frederic  Harrison, 
H.  D.  Traill,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  Mallock, 
Dr.  Clitt'ord,  Dr.  Abbott,  and  the  editors  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  and  Athenreum. 

"I  had  a  great  struggle,"  said  Dr.  Crozier,  "to 
get  any  recognition  at  all.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  I 
must  tell  you,  was  one  of  the  vevy  first  to  enthusi- 
astically support  me  in  my  small  claims  on  the 
public  attention.  And  I  m\ist  not  forget  that 
brilliant  and  broad-minded  man,  Mr.  Haweis, 
who  preached  with  generous  enthusiasm  on  my 
book.  Civilisation  and  Progress,  from  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Hutton  of  the  Spectator  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  it  in  the  press,  but,  unfortunately,  not 
until  it  had  been  published  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
was  practically  forgotten.  It  was  not  until  three 
years  later,  when  I  was  pei'suaded  to  publish  a  few 
enthusiastic  press-notices  and  jjersonal  expressions 
of  opinion,  that  the  book  was  revived  ;  and  since 
then  it  has  been  steadily  making  its  way  at  the 
Universities,  and  among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
younger  men  of  all  classes  in  the  community.  The 
present  volume  on  Intellectual  Development  is  the 
continuation  of  the  series  of  which  that  work  was 
the  introductory  volume. 

"  Review  editors  for  a  long  time  refused  to  recog- 
nise me,  mainly,  I  think,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  no  young  man  can 
bo  a  philosopher.  But  I  have  .some  little  hope 
now,"  Dr.  Crozier  added  good-huniouredly,  "that 
my  work  will  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  posterity. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  portrait  of  me  at  the  age  of  four- 
and-twenty,  when  I  was  hopefully  commencin;.; 
my  philosophical  work.  My  son  is  just  sixteen,  and 
I  sometimes  tell  him  to  go  in  for  novels,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  if  he  merely  wishes  to  get  on  in 
the  literary  world.  But  I  hope  my  children  will 
devote  their  lives  to  something  which  shall  give 
them  a  recompense  more  commensurate  with  the 
intense  labour  involved  than  that  which  comes  to  a 
man  who  devotes  all  he  has  to  the  treatment  of 
philosophical  questions."  L. 


The  Rev.  John  Gates,  of  North  Finchley, 
has  already  made  an  excellent  impres.sion  with 
his  hook  on  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson.  His 
reputation  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
new  book,  entitled  The  Sorrow  of  God,  and  other 
Sermons  (London :  James  Bowden).  These  ser- 
mons are  helpful,  sympathetic,  and  suggestive,  and 
thev  also  show  wide  reading  and  great  literary 
skiil. 

.  We  are  seuding  out  with  this  number  the  illus- 
trated programme  of  the  new  volume  of  The  You7uj 
Woman.  May  we  ask  our  readers  to  hand  these 
progiainmes  to  their  sisters  and  lad}' friends  ?  In 
this   way  they   will  render   us  an  invaluable   ser- 


vice in  making    The   Young    JVoman   more  widely 
known. 

There  is  but  one  way  for  an  author  to  get  his 
wares  before  the  editors  (says  Edward  W.  Bok,  the 
well-known  American  editor),  and  that  is  to  send 
his  manuscript  to  the  periodical  to  which  he  believes 
it  to  be  best  suited.  If  he  deals  with  the  principal 
publications,  he  can  always  feel  certain  of  courteous 
treatment  and  honest  dealings.  Prices  vary,  and 
depend  entirely  on  the  value  of  the  material  to  the 
periodical.  Editors  are  always  glad  to  examine 
manuscripts  sent  to  them,  and,  all  talk  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  are  anxious  to  discover 
unknown  talent. 
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Bt  the  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.,  Edinbuhgh. 


Like  the  other  great  gifts  of  man,  imagination 
has  sull'ered  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Tliere 
is  no  human  faculty  which  has  been  looked 
more  askance  on  and  been  more  condemned. 
The  attack  has  come  from  three  very  command- 
ing quarters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  morality  anil  philosophy  and  religion. 

Morally,  the  imagination  is  seen  to  be  the 
seat  of  all  evil.  Bin  is  conceived  there  and 
harboured  there,  before  it  is  brought  out  into 
the  open  as  full-blown  fact.  A  great  moral 
writer  in  his  impeacliment  of  the  imagination 
has  declared,  "  Here  is  the  devil's  lurking-place, 
the  very  ne.st  of  foul  and  delusive  spirits.'  To 
the  moralist,  therefore,  it  often  appears  as  the 
seat  of  evil  and  only  evil,  the  breeding-place  of 
all  the  sins.  Temptation  comes  by  presenting 
to  the  imagination  in  a  pleasing  and  alluring 
fashion  sinful  acts.  The  psychology  of  sin 
is  thus  stated  by  St.  James,  "  Every  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust 
and  enticed.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived, 
it  briugeth  forth  sin."  Evil  enters  the  mind  by 
suggestion,  by  playing  on  the  fancy.  It  captures 
tiie  will  and  the  heart  tlirough  the  imagination. 
Evil  thoughts,  dallieil  with  and  made  welcome, 
blossom  into  evil  deeds. 

To  the  philosopher  also,  imagination  sometimes 
is  taken  to  be  the  one  and  inveterate  foe  of 
reason,  keeping  back  the  jirogress  of  truth  by 
creating  a  fanciful  region  where  a  man  can  find 
a  spurious  peace  from  troublesome  thought. 
Pascal  calls  it  "that  deceitful  part  of  man,  the 
mistress  of  error  and  falsity,  the  more  knavish 
that  she  is  not  always  so,  for  she  would  be  an 
infallible  rule  of  truth,  if  only,  she  were  an 
infallible  rule  of  lying."  To  him  it  is  a  proud 
potentate  who  loves  to  rule  and  dominate  over 
its  enemy  reason.  When  reason  would  make 
a  man  unliappy,  and  by  the  very  pain  lead  to 
truer  thinking  and  sounder  living,  imagination 
will  sometimes  bring  contentment,  and  so 
triumph  over  reason. 

By  the  theologian  also  it  has  been  condemned 
as  the  cause  of  the  delusions  and  the  lying 
visions  and  the  ecstatic  impressions,  which  leail 
men  astray  into  all  .sorts  of  unstrung  and 
hysterical  states.  Jonatlian  Edwards  speaks 
strongly  of  the  delusions  in  religion  fostered 
liy  trusting  to  the  impressions  made  on  the 
imagination,  and  thinks  that,  though  often  at 
first  it  seems  to  beget  a  persuasion  of  the  truth 
(if  invisible  things,  yet  the  ultimate  tendency  is 
to  draw  men  off  from  the  word  of  God  and  to 
cause  them  to  reject  true  religion. 

Now,  there  woidd  not  be  such  a   remarkable 


conilemniition  if  there  were  not  some  ground  of 
accusation.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  account 
for  so  virulent  a  charge  by  so  many  and  so 
great  thinker.s,  if  there  were  not  facts  which 
give  colour  to  it,  even  if  it  be  accepted  as  a 
one-sided  statement.  There  is  at  least  enough 
to  make  us  convinced  that,  while  the  duty  of 
the  culture  of  imagination  is  plain,  there  is  an 
equal  necessity  for  its  adequate  restraint  an<l 
control. 

Inagination  must  of  course  be  accepted  like 
all  the  other  qualities  of  mind.  Xo  alarmist 
talk  of  its  danger  either  in  the  name  of  morality 
or  religion  can  alter  the  fact.  It  can  put  us  on 
our  guard  that  we  ma)'  avoid  its  abuse,  but 
unless  we  stultify  our  whole  intellectual  life 
we  must  be  content  to  possess  imagination  as 
one  of  the  gifts  of  mind.  Xot  only  so,  but  it 
is  the  highest  and  most  precious  attribute  we 
have.  To  it  we  owe  all  our  creative  arts,  poetry 
and  painting  and  music.  Without  it,  even 
science  itself  would  be  a  gathering  of  observa- 
tions and  chaotic  facts,  lacking  order  or  meaning 
or  law.  Jlorality,  too,  divorced  from  it,  would 
only  be  legalism,  the  formal  working  of  a  pmppet- 
show.  Prosaic  morality  means  either  moderatism 
or  phari.saism,  unattractive  and  in  the  true  sense 
unreal.  As  Thackeray  with  one  of  his  keen 
thrusts  of  genial  cynicism  says,  "The  bad  do 
much  ha'-m,  but  no  one  knows  how  much  evil 
the  good  do."  And  as  for  theology,  it  has  too 
often  been  cursed  by  the  barrenness  of  the 
commonplace.  I'nimaginative  theology  has  been 
a  fearful  weight  on  tlie  Church.  In  exegesis 
and  interjiretation  and  exhortation,  an  ounce 
of  poetry  often  outvalues  a  bushel  of  some  other 
theological  qualities.  Sanctihed  imagination  is 
the  great  ally  of  religion.  It  gives  the  wings 
for  the  higher  flights  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The 
world  will  never  be  without  its  witness  to  the 
un.seen.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
convincing  the  world  of  God.  If  we  had  more 
imagination  we  would  have  more  faith.  We 
wcnild  never  mistake  the  place  and  power  of 
religion,  and  we  would  never  get  very  far  from 
(kid.  ■ 

As  German   Bui'linie  never  cared  for  plants 
Until  it  liap|ied,  a-walkiiit;  in  the  (iekls. 
He  notieeJ  all  at  once  tliat  plants  couM  spi'al<, 
Nay,  turned  with  loosened  tongue  to  talk  with  him. 
That  day  llie  daisy  had  an  eye  indec-d. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  advocate 
restraint  of  this  faculty  does  nut  mean  to  aim 
at  its  extinction.  Xo  danger  of  its  misuse  could 
warrant  any  such  attempt.  Even  if  it  were 
possible,  the   policy  of  repression   in  itself  is  a 
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failure.  Its  fruits  may  sometimes  be  vajjueness 
and  obscurity,  or  extravagance  and  liysteria,  or 
worse  still,  morbidness  and  disease.  But  with 
all  our  gifts  we  must  take  the  thick  and  the 
thin  together.  When  we  call  attention  to  abuse, 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  use.  When  we  point 
to  disease,  we  do  not  condemn  health.  The 
place  of  imagination  in  art  and  life  and  religion 
is  secure,  and  we  only  help  to  make  it  more 
secure  when  we  truly  discriminate,  and  we  make 
its  culture  more  possible  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
wlien  we  use  restraint.  There  can  be  no  true 
discipline  and  education  of  imagination  without 
restraint. 

We  know  the  value  of  poetry  and  romance, 
when  they  are  the  healthy  expression  of  a 
healthy  imagination.  But  we  also  know  the 
blighting,  polluting  power  it  has  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  healthy  ;  so  much  so  that  we  can 
understand  the  mood  of  mind  which  makes  the 
moralist,  who  is  a  lover  of  his  kind,  speak  as 
though  he  would  sweep  the  whole  art  from  the 
life  of  man.  It  is  rather  strange  that,  in  defence 
of  evil  literature,  the  claim  of  realism  should  be 
made  on  behalf  of  what  is  admittedly  a  purely 
imaginative  art.  It  is  want  of  art  which  is 
responsible  for  most  of  it.  It  is  want  of  creative 
imagination,  and  that  means  want  of  the  capacity 
for  the  business  the  writers  have  taken  in  hand. 
They  speak  of  transcripts  from  life,  but  life  is 
not  so  mean  and  stupid  as  such  art  makes  it. 
George  Meredith,  who  will  be  accepted  as  a 
master  of  his  art,  calls  it  "  soundings  and  prob- 
ings  of  poor  humanity,  which  the  world  accepts 
for  the  very  bottom-truth  if  their  dredge  brings 
up  sheer  refuse  of  the  abominable.  The  world 
imagines  those  to  be  at  our  nature's  depth  who 
are  impudent  enough  to  expose  its  muddy 
shallows.  It  is  true  of  its  kind,  though  the 
dredging  of  nature  is  the  miry  form  of  art." 
One  loves  to  think  of  the  greatest  romanticist  of 
them  all,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  nobility  of 
soul,  and  to  remember  that  there  is  not  a  base 
thought,  not  an  evil  suggestion,  not  a  morbid 
feeling,  not  an  impure  word  in  the  whole  magni- 
ficent array  of  volumes ;  and  we  cannot  escape 
the  thought  that  a  man's  work  here  as  elsewhere 
is  only  the  reflection  of  himself,  and  in  this  case 
we  feel  that  there  is  revealed  a  simple,  brave, 
gentle,  and  generous  heart.  There  is  nothing  so 
harmful  in  the  world,  next  to  a  bad  man,  as  a 
bad  book,  just  because  it  touches  the  subtlest 
and  most  delicate  of  our  powers,  the  imagination. 
It  leaves  a  scar  on  the  heart  and  a  stain  on  the 
mind. 

Our  moral  responsibility  in  connection  with 
this  great  gift  is  not  confined  to  approving  or 
disapproving  of  the  artistic  work  of  others. 
Restraint  is  needed  over  our  own  imagination, 
to  keep  it  from  running  away  with  us,  and 
becoming  master  instead  of  servant.  If  we 
have  not  a  firm  hand  on  the  reins  of  imagination. 


one  of  two  evils  results.  We  will  be  plagued 
by  the  sins  of  emptiness,  and  our  life  can  at 
best  be  a  useless  dream.  This  is  common  in 
youth,  before  the  mind  has  force  enough  to 
control  the  fancy,  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 
Many  precious  days  and  years  are  spent  in 
dreams  without  fulfilment.  It  is  specially  the 
temptation  of  the  student,  and  often  the  finer 
the  mind  the  more  subtle  the  temptation. 
Many  a  life  has  been  enervated  by  sinful 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
even  when  these  are  pure  and  innocent  eno\igh. 
All  of  us  know  men  who  should  have  done 
better  work  for  the  world  than  they  now  will 
ever  do,  because  their  powers  of  deciding  and 
acting  have  been  eaten  away.  Absent-minded- 
ness is  not  always  the  attribute  of  genius,  it  is 
oftener  the  fruit  of  idleness  and  feckless 
mooning.  Most  young  people  love  to  dream  of 
themselves  achieving  great  things  in  some 
beautiful  future,  watching  themselves  playing  a 
grand  part  as  a  great  artist,  or  orator,  or  scholar, 
or  lawyer,  or  man  of  business.  It  is  an  un- 
sanotified  dream.  Imagination  was  not  given 
us  for  such  idle,  selfish  fancies.  Our  life,  and 
especially  our  intellectual  life  to-day,  is  cursed 
with  false  ambitions,  and  these  are  largely 
fostered  by  such  self-indulgence  of  the  imagina- 
tion. We  need  to  be  master  of  ourselves  and 
our  faculties.  We  nee<l  the  restraint  which 
will  give  us  a  grip  of  ourselves,  and  not  let  life 
and  its  task  slip  past  us. 

But  failure  to  restrain  imagination  rarely 
ends  in  such  negative  failure,  bad  as  that  is. 
Here  also  the  empty  house  is  the  ready  resort 
of  the  seven  devils.  Imagination  uncontrolled 
usually  means  imagination  run  riot.  The  power 
we  have  of  making  mental  pictures  and  calling 
up  images  at  will  means  that  these  pictures  and 
images  may  be  evil.  Remember  the  i^sychology 
of  temptation,  how  it  gains  foothold  in  the 
imagination,  and  entices  and  draws  away  of  its 
own  lust.  No  moral  catastrophe  comes  all  of  a 
sudden.  It  has  a  long  history  of  evil  imaginings, 
finding  pleasure  in  them,  giving  them  house- 
room,  living  with  them,  and  loving  them.  A 
man  is  a  cheat  in  heart,  dreaming  of  easy  gains, 
before  he  becomes  dishonest  in  act.  A  man  is 
impure  in  thought,  before  he  becomes  profligate 
in  life.  A  man  lets  self  dominate  his  mind, 
before  he  becomes  selfish  in  deed.  Imagination 
is  polluted,  before  vice  is  born.  Sin  is  ingrained, 
before  it  comes  out  to  view.  Imagination 
affects  the  whole  man  to  the  very  finger  tips. 
Unholy  thoughts  end  in  unhallowed  acts.  Evil 
imaginings  translate  themselves  into  life. 

Christ  in  His  diagnosis  of  sin  is  not  content 
with  mentioning  its  manifestations,  but  points 
to  the  baneful  root.  He  teaches  us  that  the 
genesis  of  murder  is  anger  in  the  mind,  and 
the  genesis  of  adultery  is  lust  in  the  eye,  and  the 
genesis  of  revenge  is  hardness  of  heart.     Keep 
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thine  heart  with  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life.  Look  well  after  the  beginnings 
of  evil,  as  it  sneaks  for  its  lurking-place  in  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  terrible  transformation 
when  the  house  of  life,  whicli  should  be  a  home 
with  order  and  cleanliness  and  peace,  is  a 
sepulchre  wliich,  though  whitened  without,  is 
full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  manner  of 
excess.  When  the  imagination  is  corrupt,  how 
can  the  life  escape  the  taint?  Can  a  man  take 
fire  into  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not  be 
burned  ?  Can  one  go  upon  hot  coals  and  his 
feet  not  be  scorched  %  To  have  in  the  house  of 
life,  instead  of  pictures  of  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true,  to  have  a  gallery  of  the  obscene,  a 
gallery  of  pictures  impure  and  foul,  humiliating 
the  high  soul  of  man,  and  chaining  the  life  to  a 
body  of  death !  Eestraint  here  is  needed, 
restraint  to  the  cutting  of  a  hand  and  the 
plucking  of  an  eye.  Like  the  Psalmist,  we  must 
endure  no  evil  thing  before  our  eyes,  and  save 
our  imagination  from  becoming  a  nest  of  foul 
spirits.  "  A  thing  that  the  Lord  hates,  and 
finds  an  abominati(jn,  is  an  heart  that  deviseth 
wicked  imaginations." 

In  addition  to  this  need  for  restraint  of 
imagination  in  the  region  of  morals,  there  is 
no  less  need  for  restraint  of  it  in  the  realm  of 
the  purely  spiritual.  An  untutored  imagination 
in  religion  is  ever  in  danger  of  false  mysticism. 
All  true  religion  ha.s,  of  course,  a  mystical  heart. 
It  means  direct  communion  with  God.  There 
is  the  open  face  and  the  beatific  vision.  But 
just  because  of  this,  delusions  of  all  kinds  are 
possible.  LTncontroUed  imagination  has  led  to 
the  most  fatal  errors.  Christ,  who  knew  the 
heart  of  man,  warned  against  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets,  who  would  sliow  great  signs  and 
wonders,  so  as  to  lead  astray  if  possible  the  very 
elect.  Paul  also  warned  his  disciples  against 
these  very  signs  and  lying  wonders.  And  we 
see  how  needful  the  warning  was  when  we  think 
of  the  false  supernaturalisms,  and  mysticisms,  and 
occult  arts,  and  spiritualisms,  and  theoso|iliies, 
that  have  afflicted  the  race  since.  And  apart 
from  all  such  gross  delusions,  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  trust  too  much  to  a  susceptible 


imagination  in  times  of  religious  excitement. 
Religion  does  not  depend  on  our  states  of  mind 
and  feeling.  Faith  is  not  dependent  on  personal 
visions.  Some  enthusiasts  declare  that  they 
believe  in  Christ's  atonement,  because  they  have 
seen  Him  hang  on  the  cross.  But  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  have  no  connec- 
tion with  such  illusions.  The  danger  of  paying 
heed  to  these  pictures  of  a  lively  and  excitable 
imagination  is  that  it  loses  sight  of  the  truly 
spiritual  side  of  religion,  and  lays  stress  on 
what  is  after  aU  only  another  form  of  material- 
ism. And  it  has  a  danger  to  the  individual,  in 
puffing  him  up  with  conceit  at  the  thought 
that  he  is  favoured  with  a  special  revelation 
to  himself  ;  and  pride  is  the  first  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins. 

There  is  a  place  in  religion  for  sanctified 
imagination,  but  it  must  be  restrained  by  the 
practical  needs  of  living,  and  restrained  most 
of  all  by  the  endeavour  to  keep  step  with  Christ. 
"Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  His  teaching, 
and  out  of  harmony  with  tlie  simplicity  of  His 
life  and  the  beauty  of  His  spirit,  must  be  dis- 
missed. Idle  curiosity  about  the  mysteries  of 
Providence,  empty  speculation  about  a  future 
life,  receive  no  support  from  His  example. 
They  are  an  insult  to  true  faith,  which  among 
its  spiritual  contents  includes  patience.  To  be 
a  Christian  is  to  submit  the  whole  life  to  Christ, 
judging  all  things  by  His  spirit.  Safety  for 
the  imaginative  life  is  got  by  submitting  it  to 
Christ.  He  will  save  it  from  excess.  He  will 
guard  it  from  all  evil,  and  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  will  make  it  a  home  of  all  that 
is  fair  and  lovely  in  His  Father's  lovely  world. 
He  will  give  us,  through  it,  lasting  pleasure  in 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true.  The 
life  He  offers  is  not  emasculated  and  feeble,  but 
rich  and  fiill  and  joyous,  with  all  the  world's 
true  treasures  at  command,  because  we  are 
Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's. 

But  the  way  of  culture  is  always  by  the  path 
of  restraint.  The  way  to  conquer  is  to  stoop. 
The  metliod  of  reaching  all  good  is  to  give  up 
all  evil.  Sacrifice  is  at  the  root  of  all  attain- 
ment.    Salvation  begins  at  the  cross. 


Ix  one  of  our  hospitals  a  young  woman  lay  ill, 
who  had  previously  led  a  very  evil  life.  She  grew 
worse,  and  her  friends  were  sent  for.  It  appeared 
that,  through  a  single  text  which  was  read  to  her, 
she  had  somehow  grasped  the  mercy  of  God  :  "  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities."  Her  friends  were  gathered 
round  her  bedside,  and  she  lay  so  still  that  they 
thought  her  dead.  But  presently  she  opened  her 
eyes,  stretched  out  one  hand,  and  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  other  pointed  to  her  palm  :  "  There  is  no 
mark  here,"  she  said ;  then,  pointing  upwards, 
"  He    was    wounded    for    my   transgressions  ;    He 


was  bruised  for  my  iniquities."  She  lay  silent  a 
little  longer,  and  again  spoke.  Putting  her  hand  to 
her  brow,  she  said,  "  There  are  no  thorns  here,"  and, 
pointing  up,  added,  "  He  was  woumled  for  my 
transgressions."  Again  her  eyes  closed,  and  they 
thought  she  had  passed  away.  But  a  third  time 
she  looked  up,  and,  clasping  her  hand  across  her 
breast,  she  said,  "  There  is  no  spear-wound  here," 
and,  pointing  up,  as  before,  "  He  was  wounded  for 
my  transgressions."  And  then  she  passed  into 
the  Silent  Land.  We  cannot  explain  that  belief, 
we  cannot  understand  it,  but  it  is  a  fac^t  neverthe- 
less.— Professor  Drummond.  , 
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Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:  R.  L.  STEVENSON'S  "DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.' 


My  first  acquaintance  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
—if,  like  Hendry  M'Qumpha,  I  may  "indulge  in  a 
reminiscence" — was  made  in  my  schooldays.  But 
wliereas  most  lads  begin  with  Treasure  Island  or 
Kidnap}>ed,  sailing  the  seas  with  John  Silver  in  quest 
of  hidden  treasure,  or  wandering  among  the  heather 
with  David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck,  a  curious 
chance  led  me  to  open  Stevenson  for  the  first  time 
at  an  essay  written  on  the  near  prospect  of  death. 
I  had  picked  up  in  a  saleroom  for  a  few  pence  a 
dozen  unbound  nuuibers  of  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
Turning  them  over  one  day  in  an  idle  moment,  my 
eve  fell  on  these  words  on  the  title-page  of  one  of 
tlieni  — 

Ordered  South.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.'^ 

Stevenson  was  only  a  name  to  me  then  ;  but  the 
reading  of  that  short  essay  was  a  revelation  to  me  ; 
I  did  not  know  till  then  what  sweet  music  the 
words  of  my  own  mother  tongue  could  yield  when 
struck  liy  a  master's  hand.  From  that  day  to  this 
Roljert  Louis  Stevenson  has  had  one  of  the  highest 
places  in  my  little  literai'y  pantheon. 

There  is  still  great  division  among  the  critics  as 
to  the  exact  place  to  be  assigned  to  Stevenson  among 
the  makers  of  English  literature  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  it  will  be  as 
high  as  some  of  his  admirers  have  tried  to  per.suade 
themselves  is  not  likely  ;  and  when,  greatly  daring, 
they  even  bracket  his  name  with  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Criticism  may  well  smile  and  shake  her 
white  head.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
readily  granted  that  since  Sir  Walter.  Scotland  has 
given  us  no  greater  man  of  letters  than  R.  L. 
Stevenson  ;  and  long  though  the  step  may  be  from 
the  one  name  to  the  other,  nevertheless  the  author 
of  Kidnapped  at  his  best  has  done  work  of  which 
not  even  the  mighty  "  Wizard  "  himself  need  have 
been  ashamed. 

The  many-sidedness  of  Stevenson's  work  is  as 
remarkable  as  its  quality.  He  was  a  king  of  story- 
tellers (has  not  Mr.  Barrie  told  us  how  over  Treasure 
Island  he  let  his  fire  die  out  in  winter  without 
knowing  that  he  was  freezing  ?)  ;  if  there  be  another 
volume  of  genuine  children's  poetry  worthy  to 
stand  beside  his  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  it ;  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
I  can  count  all  the  books  of  travel  that  will  bear 
re-reading  like  An  Inland  Voyaye  or  Travels  with  a 
Donkey,  and  on  the  fingers  of  the  other,  all  the 
^•olumes  of  essays  that  I  would  carry  off  with  me 

1  Since  republished  with  other  essays  in  }'ir;/inibus 
I^uerisque. 


to  a  desert  island  before  Viryinihus  Piierisqne  ;  and 
the  man  who  wrote  all  these  is  likewise  the  author 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  again  that 
these  ripe  fruits  of  Stevenson's  genius  were  only 
gathered  after  long  and  painful  cultivation.  When 
he  was  a  youth,  he  tells  us,  he  resolved  he  would 
leain  to  write.  He  kept  always  two  books  in  his 
pocket — one  to  read,  one  to  write  in.  He  lived  with 
words.  When  he  read  a  book  or  a  passage  tliat 
particularly  pleased  him,  he  sat  down  at  once  and 
set  himself  to  imitate  it,  until  in  this  way  he  had 
played  the  "sedulous  ape"  to  a  dozen  different 
writers  of  distinction.  He  declared  once  in  words 
which  I  have  quoted  before,  that  if  a  young  writer 
were  not  willing  to  spend  an  afternoon  turning  a 
single  phrase,  he  had  better  give  up  the  profession 
of  literature.  And  what  he  enjoined  upon  others 
he  bad  himself  practised.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
says  that  the  short  essay,  Ordered  South,  to  which  I 
have  referred  above,  took  him  nearly  three  months 
to  write,  and  adds  :  "  I  imagine  nobody  had  ever 
such  pains  to  learn  a  trade  as  I  had  ;  but  I  slogged 
at  it  day  in  and  day  out ;  and  I  frankly  believe 
(thanks  to  my  dire  industry)  I  have  done  more 
with  smaller  gifts  than  almost  any  man  of  letters 
in  the  world."  It  may  be  true  that  "gains"  do  not 
always  follow  "  pains,"  but  the  old  adage  "  No  gains 
without  pains  "  never  had  a  better  illustration  than 
in  the  life  and  work  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Of  all  Stevenson's  works,  none  has  perhaps  so 
taken  hold  of  the  popular  fancy  as  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  _  It  has  been  used  to  "  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale "  in  countless  sermons  and  addresses. 
Though  only  published  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago,  the  title  has  already  passed  into  the  common 
speech  of  everyday  life.  And  certainly  nothing 
tliat  he  has  given  to  us  shows  more  clearly  the 
uniqueness  of  its  author's  wonderful  gifts.  There 
is  in  it  all  the  literary  skill  and  artistic  cunning  of 
his  best  work,  and  in  addition  an  extraordinary 
subtlety  of  analysis,  a  grim,  eerie  "  uncanniness  " — 
I  know  not  how  else  to  describe  it — which  sets  this 
little  volume  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  a 
place  all  to  itself  in  our  literature.  Mr.  Audre\\- 
Lang  read  it  first  in  manusc-ipt,  "  alone  at  night "  : 
"When  the  butler  and  Mr.  Utterson  came  to  the 
doctor's  door,"  says  even  this  case-hardened  proof- 
reader, "I  confess  that  I  threw  it  down,  and  went 
hastily  to  bed."     I  do  not  wonder. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  duality  of  man's 
nature,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  form  of  an  allegory 
or   fable.     Dr.    Jekyll,   an    eminent    and   wealthy 
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physician,  liiidiiig  that  those  provinces  of  gooil 
and  ill  which  divide  and  compound  man's  moral 
nature  were  in  him  severed  by  an  even  deejier 
trench  than  in  the  majority  of  men,  and  being  of  a 
strongly  speculative  turn  of  mind,  conceived  the 
startling  possibility  of  a  separation  of  the  two 
natures  that  contended  in  the  field  of  his  moral 
consciousness:  "If  each,  I  told  myself,  could  but 
be  housed  in  separate  identities,  life  would  be 
relieved  of  all  that  was  unbearable  ;  the  unjust 
might  go  his  way,  delivered  from  the  aspirations 
and  remorse  of  his  more  upright  twin  ;  and  the 
just  could  walk  steadfastly  and  securely  in  his 
upward  path,  doing  the  good  things  in  which  he 
found  his  pleasure,  and  no  longer  exposed  to  disgrace 
and  penitence  by  the  hands  of  this  extraneous 
evil."  With  this  thought  as  his  governing  idea, 
.Tekyll  managed  to  compound  a  drug  by  means  of 
which  he  should  be  able  at  will  to  throw  off  his 
natural  body,  and  substitute  for  it  a  second  form 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  lower  and  baser  elements 
of  his  soul. 

Further  than  this  in  the  way  of  outline  I  must 
not  go,  lest  for  someone  I  spoil  altogether,  as  I 
fear  I  have  already  spoiled  in  part,  his  first  reading 
of  this  book.  But  it  adds  yet  another  element  of 
curious  interest  to  the  story  to  learn  that  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  plot  Stevenson  owed  to  a 
dream.  "  I  had  long  been  trying  to  write  a  story 
on  this  subject,"  he  says,^  "to  find  a  body,  a 
vehicle,  for  that  strong  sense  of  man's  double  being 
which  must  at  times  come  in  upon  and  overwdielm 
the  mind  of  every  thinking  creature.  .  .  .  For  two 
days  I  went  about  racking  my  brains  for  a  plot  of 
any  sort ;  and  on  the  second  night  I  dreamed  the 
scene  at  the  window,  and  a  scene  afterwards  split 
in  two,  in  which  Hyde,  pursued  for  some  crime, 
took  the  powder  and  underwent  the  change  in  the 
presence  of  his  pursuers.  All  the  rest  was  made 
awake,  and  consciously,  although  I  think  I  can  trace 
in  much  of  it  the  manner  of  my  Brownies.  The 
meaning  of  the  tale  is  therefore  mine,  .  .  .  mine, 
too,  is  the  setting,  mine  the  characters.  All  that 
was  given  me  was  the  matter  of  the  scenes,  and 
the  central  idea  of  a  voluntary  change  becoming 
involuntary.  .  .  .  The  business  of  the  powders, 
which  so  nianx-  have  censured,  is,  I  am  relieved  to 
say,  not  mine  at  all,  but  the  Brownies'." 

To  those  who  are  deep  in  the  curious  problems 
that  form  the  subject  of  the  investigation  of  the 
•  See  an  essay  on  "Dreams  "  (^Across  the  Plains,  p.  249). 


Psychical  Research  Society,  this  famous  allegory  is, 
of  course,  of  exceptional  interest ;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  R.  L.  Stevenson  figuring  in  Mr. 
Stead's  "  Gallery  of  Borderlanders."  But  for  most 
of  us  the  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
witness  to  that  great  internal  strife,  that  war  of 
"Sense  with  Soul,"  of  which  every  man's  life  is 
the  arena.  We  lay  it  down  with  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  our  own  heart,  and  of  that  wonderful 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  with  its  exceeding 
bitter  cry,  of  which  the  story  of  Dr.  Jekyll  is  the 
mournful  echo,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  1  wlio 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  I 
am  not  eager  to  claim  Stevenson  as  a  novelist 
turned  preacher,  yet  what  more  tremendous,  un- 
forgettable sermon  on  the  consequences  of  sin,  the 
folly  of  yielding  to  evil  impulse,  the  certainty 
with  which  sin  enslaves  its  victims,  was  ever 
preached  than  is  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of 
this  little  volume  ?  When  has  a  man's  helplessness 
in  the  grasp  of  the  evil  of  his  own  heart  been 
pictured  with  more  terrible  truth  than  in  the  words 
which  tell  how  Jekyll  woke  to  the  full  horror  of  his 
position  when  Hyde,  that  hateful  otlier  self  which 
he  himself  had  called  into  being,  was  no  more  to  be 
shaken  off?  "This  was  the  shocking  thing:  that 
the  slime  of  the  pit  seemed  to  utter  cries  and  voices  ; 
that  the  amorphous  dust  gesticulated  and  sinned  ; 
that  what  was  dead,  and  had  no  .shape,  should 
usurp  the  offices  of  life.  And  this  again,  that  that 
insurgent  horror  was  knit  to  him  closer  than  a  wife, 
closer  than  an  ej'e  ;  lay  caged  in  his  ttesli,  where  he 
heard  it  mutter  and  felt  it  struggle  to  be  born ;  and 
at  ever}'  hour  of  weakness,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
slumber,  prevailed  against  him  and  deposed  him 
out  of  life." 

"Iniquities,"  cried  the  Psalmist,  "  are  too  strong  for 
me  " :  it  is  only  a  half-truth  ;  it  would  go  hard  with 
most  of  us,  if  that  were  all,  if  it  were  not  still 
possible  to  add,  "As  for  our  transgressions,  Thou 
shalt  purge  them  away  ''  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  truth, 
and  the  preacher-  preaching  so  often  to  deaf  ears  the 
exceeding  .sinfulness  of  sin  might  well  covet  the 
novelist's  power  to  make  it  real  and  felt. 

*^*  The  book  for  October  will  be  Sorrow's  Bible 
in  Spain.  The  best  edition  is  that  published  by 
Murray  in  two  vols.,  12s.  ;  cheaper  editions  are — 
2s.  6d.  (Murray's),  2s.  (Ward  &  Lock's  Miuerx-a 
Library). 


Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  richest  men  in  the  world.  He  says:  "The 
poorest  man  I  know  of  is  the  man  who  has  nothiug 
but  money,  nothing  else  in  the  world  upon 
which  to  devote  his  ambition  and  thought."  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  told  here  the  secret  which  many 
who  are  ambitious  to  get  money  have  not  thought 
of.     To  know  how  to  use  it  is  even  more  important 


than  to  know  how  to  get  it.  Many  a  man,  using  a 
little  wisely,  has  found  wealth.  Many  another 
having  amassed  a  great  fortune,  has  found  it  only 
"  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

As  to  the  people  I  see,  the  best  class  of  all  are 
the  religious  people.  It  teaches  me  again  that  the 
best  of  this  cla.ss  is  the  best  that  one  will  find  in 
any  class. — Carlyle. 
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ECHOES     FROM    THE    STUDY. 


By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 
Author  of  "The  Tlireshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


I  THINK  I  have  detected  lately  in  some  of  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents  a  certain  relaxation  of 
that  ardour  which  is  the  special  prerogative  of 
youth.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  our  time  is  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  pleasure. 
There  was  a  period  when  it  was  a  common  saying 
that  Englishmen  had  few  pleasures,  and  what  they 
had  they  took  sadly.  This  is  no  longer  the  case. 
The  enormous  increase  of  material  comfort  has 
affected  all  classes.  The  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour  has  given  a  larger  margin  of  leisure  to  those 
engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture.  As  a  direct 
consequence,  sport  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  do  such  vast 
crowds  assemble  on  the  football  and  cricket  fields  ; 
nowhere  is  horse-racing  so  popular  ;  no  river  can 
show  such  a  scene  of  pleasure  as  the  Thames  ;  and 
probably  in  no  land  are  there  so  many  persons  who 
cycle  for  enjoyment.  Nor,  in  the  main,  is  this 
revival  of  athleticism  to  be  regretted.  We  shall 
need  all  our  thews  and  sinews  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
empire  which  we  have  won,  and  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playing-fields  of  Eton,  so  we  may  say  that  it  is  on 
the  football  field  that  we  are  training  the  pioneers 
of  empire.  We  are  beyond  doubt  a  far  healthier 
people  than  we  wei-e  half  a  century  ago,  and  any 
form  of  outdoor  amusement  that  makes  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  ought  to  be  supported  by  all  who  wish 
well  for  their  country. 

*  •«•  * 
But  one  result  of  this  development  is  that  the 
passion  for  pleasure  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  on  this  matter  I  wish 
to  say  a  word.  I  find  youths  writing  as  if  the  chief 
prerogative  of  youth  were  pleasure  and  not  duty. 
They  resent  the  yoke  of  work,  and  talk  as  if  the 
first  duty  of  youth  were  enjoyment,  and  the  serious 
toils  of  life  might  very  well  be  left  to  the  years  of 
maturity.  Now,  this  is  a  fatal  error.  We  might  per- 
haps venture  to  say  that  the  business  of  childhood  is 
pleasure, — though  even  that  would  not  be  altogether 
true, — but  clearly  the  business  of  youth  is  not 
pleasure  but  obedience.  No  sooner  is  infancy  past 
than  this  lesson  begins  to  be  learned.  The  child 
discovers  that  the  household  is  a  community,  and 
the  yoke  of  home  falls  upon  him  ;  that  certain 
appetites  if  unrestrained  bring  suft'ering,  and  the 
yoke  of  natural  law  falls  upon  him  ;  that  there  are 
such  things  as  books  and  schools,  and  the  yoke  of 
knowdedge  falls  upon  him.  A  brief  space  passes, 
and  the  boy,  now  a  youth,  discovers  that  there  are 


certain  trades  to  be  learned  and  systems  of  com- 
merce to  be  mastered,  and  the  yoke  of  bread-winning 
falls  upon  him  ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
law,  and  he  perceives  that  in  all  lands  and  kingdoms 
men  and  women  endure  the  yoke  of  law,  for  their 
own  sakes  first,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare, 
wdiich  guarantees  their  own.  And  so  we  might  go 
on  with  the  enumeration  ;  but  the  point  is  this,  that 
the  first  thought  of  God  is  always  use,  duty,  and 
obedience,  and  the  second  thought  pleasure.  Our 
danger  is  that  we  put  pleasure  first,  and  to  do  so  is 
simply  to  wreck  our  lives  ;  for  an  unrestrained  thirst 
for  pleasure,  triumphing  over  the  more  serious  and 
sober  forces  of  our  nature,  has  more  than  once  de- 
stroyed great  nations,  and  has  but  one  issue  in  the  in- 
dividual life — the  complete  degradation  of  manhood. 
*  *  * 

Think  for  a  moment  of  labour.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  mention  any  great  life  that  has  not  been 
a  life  of  intense  labour,  and  of  labour  begun  in 
youth.  Two  instances  may  serve  us.  Suddenly, 
out  of  the  great  storm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
there  emerges  a  young  man,  who  in  a  few  months 
is  the  master  of  a  nation,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  There  is  something  so  miraculous 
in  this  ascendency,  wrought  out  with  such  startling 
completeness,  that  the  story  still  fascinates  the 
world,  as  perhaps  no  other  story  has  ever  done. 
But  if  you  turn  to  the  youth  of  this  man,  you,  have 
the  key  to  the  phenomenon.  While  others  of  his 
age  lived  a  life  of  pleasure,  he  had  set  himself  to 
a  strenuous  task  of  self-education.  In  the  very 
centre  of  all  that  cyclonic  tumult  he  sat  silent, 
solitary,  exploring  his  own  mind,  fitting  himself  for 
a  destiny  which  he  already  lielieved  to  be  inevit- 
able. Far  into  the  night  the  lamp  of  that  lonely 
student  burned  ;  there,  in  his  garret,  he  lived  upon 
a  crust ;  and  there  also  he  made  himself  a  master 
of  law  and  military  strategy,  he  pored  over  the 
map  of  Europe,  he  learned  by  heart  its  cities, 
villages,  rivers,  bridges,  fords,  roads,  and  byways, 
and  dreamed  a  vast  dream  of  conquest  and  inter- 
national reconstruction.  No  one,  amid  the  general 
riot  and  licence,  gave  a  thought  to  that  pale, 
famished,  indefatigable  student  ;  no  one  saw  in 
that  lonelj'  light  the  beacon  of  a  new  empire. 
When  the  hour  struck,  that  youth  was  ready  for  it. 
He  came  forth  able  and  prepared  to  master  the 
tumult  of  the  peoples,  to  ride  upon  that  devastating 
storm  of  Revolution  and  direct  it — he,  and  he  alone. 
Labour,  not  pleasure,  had  been  the  master-motive 
of  his  youth  ;  and  he  becomes  the  very  incarnation 
of   labour  so  Titanic  that   men  fear  him  as  half- 
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divine,  they  cannot  compete  with  his  tireless 
energy  either  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  council- 
chamber,  and  thrones  and  kingdoms  governed 
by  those  who  are  effete  with  idleness,  fall  before 
him,  and  own  him  master.  Many  things  in  the 
life  of  Bonaparte  may  fiU  us  with  anger  and 
disgust,  but  one  thing  is  always  admirable,  his 
boundless  industry,  and  his  habits  of  indefatigable 
toil.  And  these  he  learned  in  youth. 
♦  *  * 
Take  another  instance.  When  Charles  Dickens 
began  his  career  of  authorship  there  were  many 
who  prophesied  for  him  a  mere  ephemeral  success. 
They  did  not  know  the  man.  They  did  not  know 
that  as  a  lonely  child  in  a  great  city  he  had  learned 
how  to  earn  his  living,  and  that  for  years  he  had 
trained  himself  to  "  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days."  In  the  end  of  his  career,  loved,  brilliant, 
and  famous,  when  he  was  asked  the  secret  of  his 
success,  he  replied  that  he  owed  everything  to  un- 
tiring industrj',  and  added,  "Whatever  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to 
do  well  ;  whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  completely  ;  in  great  aims  and 
small  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  in  earnest." 
And  in  walks  of  life  more  familiar  to  us,  the  same 
lesson  is  always  meeting  us.  AVe  often  wonder  how 
one  man  builds  up  a  great  business,  while  anotlier, 
ajjparently  in  no  way  his  intellectual  inferior, 
starves  :  the  whole  secret  usually  lies  in  indefatig- 
able labour.  We  marvel  in  the  same  way  at  the 
growth  of  some  great  literary  reputation,  while 
others  who  begin  with  not  less  brilliant  hopes  are 
forgotten  in  a  decade  :  the  secret  is  labour.  The.se 
men  had  serious  aims  in  life,  while  others  at  their 
age  saw  no  life  outside  the  playground  ;  life  was  to 
them  a  toil  while  to  others  it  was  a  pastime.  They 
might  have  said  of  themselves,  as  Milton  makes  the 
Child-Christ  say  in  Paradise  Regained—  and  Milton's 
own  boyhood  stands  reflected  in  the  passage — 

Willie  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  nie  was  pk-asing  ;    all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good  ;   myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end. 

One  does  not  ask  of  youth  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
this  passage,  Ijut  tliis  is  the  spirit  by  which  great 
lives  are  nourished.  Obedience,  not  pleasure ; 
serious  aims  and  earnest  toil,  not  loose  and  thought- 
less days — this  is  the  secret  of  success  in  life.  And 
80,  once  more  to  quote,  and  this  time  from  a  poet  who 
is  rightly  a  favourite  with  youth — Longfellow — 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar, 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 
The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight  ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 


I  dwell  with  some  fulness  on  this  matter,  because 
I  feel  it  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Every- 
thing in  life  depends  upon  the  principles  followed 
and  embraced  in  youth.  We  are  each  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  ourselves,  and  that  wliich  we 
sow  in  habit  we  reap  in  character,  and  that  which  we 
sow  in  character  we  reap  in  destiny.  "  Love  not 
pleasure,  love  God,  this  is  the  Everlasting  Yea," 
says  Carlyle,  and  the  counsel  is  as  old  as  human 
wisdom.  It  needs  constant  reiteration,  and  never 
so  much  as  now,  because  the  ruling  principle  of 
multitudes  of  lives  is  pleasure.  How  many  youths 
do  their  day's  work  in  the  most  perfunctory  spirit, 
because  their  heart  is  not  in  it !  How  many  who 
complain  of  the  narrowness  of  their  lot,  forget  that 
every  employment  leaves  some  margin  of  time  for 
self-improvement,  and  that  advancement  in  life  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  that  fitness  for  advancement 
which  we  have,  created  in  ourselves  by  the  use 
of  opportunity  !  When  the  love  of  pleasure  absorbs 
a  youth,  his  career  is  closed.  When  a  whole  nation 
makes  pleasure  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  ignores  all 
that  is  serious,  all  that  is  solemn  and  divine  in 
human  life,  there  is  but  one  end — corruption  slowly 
eating  out  the  national  heart,  dimmed  ideals  and 
weakened  principles,  incapacity  of  heroism  in  diffi- 
cult hours,  and  incapacity  of  truth  in  crises  when 
all  depends  on  truth  and  principle,  and  lastly,  that 
lowered  average  of  manhood  which  makes  such  a 
nation  the  prey  and  spoil  of  a  people  stronger  than 
themselves.  Let  the  young  man  think  of  these 
things.  For  honest  sj^ort,  for  proper  recreation,  for 
a  temperate  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  I  have  no 
word  of  rebuke  :  rather  of  commendation.  But  do 
not  make  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  and  work  the  un- 
welcome but  necessary  encumbrance.  This  is  an 
error  which,  more  than  any  other,  corrupts  life,  and 
destroys  all  the  promise  of  youth  ;  and  hence  the 
need  of  remembering  the  Everlasting  Yea,  to  love 
not  pleasure  but  to  love  God  ;  since  the  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  most  contemptible  of  human  passions, 
and  the  love  of  God,  of  principle,  and  duty,  the 
noblest. 


Bearing  upon  this  theme,  there  is  a  most  interest- 
ing section  of  Mr.  Hamerton'.s  Intellectual  Life,  called 
"  The  Power  of  Time, '  which  is  well  worth  study. 
The  complaint  of  great  numbers  of  young  men  is 
that  they  have  no  time  for  self-culture.  But  this 
is  really  the  complaint  of  the  indolent,  since  there 
is  no  sort  of  employment  that  does  not  afford 
margins  of  time  which  may  be  successfully  utilised. 
Half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  half  an  hour  at  night — 
how  much  can  be  done  even  with  this  margin  of 
time  in  energetic  hands  !  At  a  rough  but  reasonable 
calculation,  at  this  rate  any  one  of  the  Eur(;pean 
languages,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Dutch 
and  Russian,  might  be  learned  in  a  year.  Leaving 
out  Sundays,  this  would  give  us  more  than  three 
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hundred  hours  iu  a  year  for  self-education  ;  and 
reckoning  a  student's  day  at  six  hours,  this  would 
give  us  the  equivalent  of  fifty  days'  study  in  the 
year.  When  we  put  it  in  this  way,  we  see  at  once 
the  value  of  time.  Moreover,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  use  of  time  in  almost  every  great  public  or 
literary  life.  We  often  say  that  the  busiest  people 
have  most  leisure  ;  and  it  is  true,  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  busy  man  works  upon  a  system.  It  is  the 
sedulous  use  of  odd  fragments  of  time  that  makes 
all  the  difference  between  the  scholar  and  the 
amateur,  the  busy  man  and  the  fussy  man,  the 
harassed  man  and  the  man  who  does  his  work  witli 
ease.  And  in  the  computation  of  one  hour  a  day 
as  a  period  of  possible  self-culture  for  the  most  busy, 
I  have  taken  what  may  be  considered  as  an  irre- 
ducible minimum.  Very  few  youths  are  so  hard- 
worked  that  they  could  not  find  a  mucli  larger 
margin  of  time  than  this.  The  clerk,  for  example, 
who  goes  to  business  at  nine  o'clock  and  leaves  at 
six,  might,  if  he  would,  find  two  or  three  hours  in 
each  day,  and  this  witliout  stinting  himself  of  proper 
recreation,  or  burning  the  midnight  oil.  The  artisan, 
with  the  strict  regulation  of  hours  of  labour  which 
we  enjoy  to-day,  is  often  better  off  still.  Of  course 
it  is  true  that  certain  forms  of  labour  leave  body 
and  mind  exhausted  ;  hut  study  would  be  a  change 
of  brain-action,  which  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  recreation, 
and,  alter  all,  a  care  for  culture  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  habit.  The  man  who  loves  books  will 
read  any  way  ;  a  Livingstone  will  read  even  in  the 
roar  of  a  factory,  and  a  Hugh  Miller  will  find  time 
to  write  great  works  of  science  while  he  earns  his 
bread  as  a  common  stonemason. 
*  *  * 
To  this  I  may  add  another  thing,  that  it  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  a  youth  to  cultivate  some 
form  of  intellectual  resource.  The  sins  of  youth 
are  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  entire  lack  of 
intellectual  resource.  A  youth  comes  home  from 
business,  gets  his  meal,  stares  out  of  window,  looks 
at  an  evening  paper,  yawns,  lounges,  and  becomes 
miserable,  because  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  But  he  might  know.  He 
might  have  some  resources  in  himself.  The 
poorest  hobby  is  better  than  nothing.  I  have  more 
than  once  known  the  whole  complexion  of  a  man's 
life  changed  by  the  cultivation  of  a  hobby — 
entomology,  the  microscope,  art  of  some  sort, 
music — it  does  not  much  matter  what,  so  long  as  it 
keeps  the  mind  healthily  occupied.  For,  among 
other  things,  we  have  all  noticed  that  one  of  the 
great  perils  of  the  unoccupied  mind  is  impure 
thought,  and  the  only  way  of  overcoming  this 
besetting  sin  of  young  men  is  in  keeping  the  mind 
thoroughly  occupied.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his 
Physiology  of  the  Brain,  puts  this  with  great  force 
when  he  says  :  "  The  real  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 


the  determined  effort  to  think  of  something  else, 
and  to  turn  into  some  wholesome  and  useful 
pursuit  the  energy  which,  wrongly  directed,  is 
injurious  to  the  individual  aiid  to  society."  Pre- 
cisely :  we  must  think  of  something  else,  and  the 
readiest  way  by  which  we  can  do  this  is  to  have  a 
pursuit  apart  from  the  work  by  which  we  get  our 
bread.  I  have  raiely  known  a  man  who  had 
intellectual  resources  who  fell  into  vulgar  vice  ;  his 
intellectual  interests  were  at  once  a  restraint  and  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  him  ;  but  I  am  very  sure  the 
main  reason  of  impurity  among  young  men  is  that 
they  have  never  set  their  minds  upon  any  serious 
pursuit.  Mark  Rutherford  comments  very  strik- 
ingly on  the  tendency  to  obscene  conversation  in 
youth,  when  he  says  that  such  youths  talk  of  the 
one  theme  that  comes  easiest  to  them,  liut  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  learn  how  to  talk 
with  equal  interest  on  much  higher  themes. 
Certainly  to-day,  far  more  than  at  any  previous 
time,  great  opportunities  are  afforded  to  youth  to 
redeem  the  leisure  hour,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
could  not  make  a  right  use  of  leisure  a  moral 
safeguard  as  well  as  an  intellectual  resource. 

Brief  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

D.  M.  M.  (Glasgow).  The  best  Life  of  Knox  is  still 
M'Crie's.  Tlitre  is  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Knox  in 
his  relation  to  women  in  K.  L.  Stevenson's  Men  and 
Books.— I  thank  F.  B.  H.  (Brixton)  for  his  letter,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  paints  his  picture  in  colours 
too  sombre.  Among  the  many  youtlis  in  a  business 
house,  there  surely  must  be  one  with  a  capacity  for  trae 
friendship.  The  point  of  my  remarks  on  triiaiilship  was 
tliat  we  often  miss  a  true  friend  because  we  jiut  our  ideal 
absurdly  high.  We  ask  an  absolute  sympathy  of  mind 
and  taste,  and  not  finding  it,  indulge  a  ten]per  of  pride 
and  scorn  ;  whereas,  close  to  our  elbow  there  very  prob- 
ably stands  someone  eagiT  to  be  our  friend,  who  could 
give  us  nuich  loyal  affection,  if  not  that  perfect  sympathy 
which  we  demand.  And  we  are  foolish  if  wo  put  our 
ideal  happiness  so  high  that  we  reject  an  available 
happiness.  Is  not  F.  B.  H.  doing  this  ?  —  R.  N. 
(JHidbourne,  Victoria).  I  have  some  acquaintance  with 
Australian  poets,  but  my  knowledge  is  not  exact  enough 
to  write  upon  them  without  further  study.  Some  day 
I  shall  hope  to  do  so,  however.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  The  YotiNG  Man  is  so  much  appreciated  in 
Australia. — T.  A.  (Spennymoor).  There  is  no  legal  or 
moral  obligation  in  the  position  you  state.  When  an 
engagement  is  broken  off  by  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
all  obligation  ends. — Iiinorant  (Everton,  Liver]iool). 
You  say  you  have  literary  ambition  but  no  capacity. 
Tliat  clos'is  the  matter.  No  one  can  endow  you  with 
capacity,  or  teach  you  how  to  obtain  "  vigorous  power 
of  thought  and  charm  of  expression."  The  only  possible 
advice  is  to  make  the  best  of  such  gifts  as  you  possess, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  a  study  of  the  best  writers  and 
laborious  effort  to  enuilate  the  best  models. — F.  U. 
(Southport).  Thanks  for  your  letter.  It  is  a  sign  of 
unusual  grace  when  advice  on  literary  matters  is 
actually  followed.  Persevere,  and  whether  you  suc- 
ceed or  not,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  the  strife. 
— A.  S.  (Aberdeen).  Probably  the  best  edition  of 
Shakespeare  is  Dyce's.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  and 
scholarly  editions  to-day. 
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PHYSICIAN    AND    PARLIAMENTARIAN. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  WALTER  FOSTER,   M.P. 


A  SCENE  in  Palace  Yard  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Liberal  Government  of  1886.  A  venerable  states- 
man sitting  in  his  caniage  ;  by  his  side  his  wife  ; 
both  in  conversation  with  a  well  -  known  M.P., 
discussing  the  probable  result  of  the  coming 
election. 

"I  think  the  country  is  very  earnestly  on  our 
side,"  said  Sir  Walter  Foster,  the  M.P.  "  I  hope 
so,"  replied  the  G.O.M.,  for  it  was  he.  And  then 
shaking  hands  and  saying  farewell,  Jlrs.  Gladstone 
exclaimed — referring   to   the   split   in  the  Liberal 
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party  on  the  Home  Rule  Question — "  I  knew  you 
would  be  true."  Then  turning  to  her  husband,  she 
said,  "  I  told  you  so." 

This  scene  conjures  up  another  full  of  pathos. 
An  aged  statesman  and  his  wife — alone  ;  counting  up 
the  faithful  in  their  camp  ;  discussing  who  would 
be  true  and  who  would  go  to  the  cave  of  Adullam  ; 
certain  of  this  man,  doubtful  of  that  one  ;  and  the 
wife  assuring  the  great  Parliamentarian  that  this 
man  and  that  at  least  would  be  true.  A  touching 
moment  in  an  historic  cauipaign. 
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Sir  Walter  Foster,  to  whom  Mrs.  Gladstoue  paid 
this  compliment,  is  both  Physician  and  Parliament- 
arian, and  is  the  only  medical  man  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Government.  He  was  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  from  1892  to  1895. 
This  conjunction  of  duties  involved  real  bard  work, 
necessitating  as  it  did  frequent  journeys  to  and 
from  Birmingham,  where  Sir  Walter  carries  on  a 
large  practice.  This  he  managed  to  do  even  while 
at  the  Local  Government  Board.  No  wonder  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  astounded  when  he  heard  of  it,  and 
declared,  "  No  man  has  done  what  you  have  done." 

For  twelve  year.s  Sir  Walter  has  spent  one-twelfth 
of  his  life  on  the  railway,  which  means  a  year  in  a 
railway  carriage  !  Here  is  a  tyjjical  week,  beginning 
on  Saturday.  From  London  by  the  9.20  train, 
arriving  at  Birmingham  at  11.40.  Sir  Walter  then 
goes  to  his  town  house  in  that  city,  and  sees  patients 
till  3  o'clock.  Then  he  visits  outside  cases  in  con- 
.sultation.  On  Sunday,  if  he  has  no  cases  on 
hand,  he  spends  the  day  with  his  friends,  or  goes 
into  the  country.  On  Slouday  he  sees  patients 
in  Birmingham  till  2  o'clock,  leaves  the  city  at 
2  o'clock  or  4  o'clock,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  reaches  the  House  of  Commons  at  5  o'clock  or 
7  o'clock.  There  he  stays  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
getting  home  at  12  o'clock.  On  Tuesday  morning 
he  sees  patients  at  his  London  house  till  12  o'clock 
or  1  o'clock.  Then  he  does  anything  he  has  to 
do  in  town,  and  gets  to  the  House  at  3  o'clock, 
and  is  there  till  12  p.m.  On  Wednesday  morning 
he  again  sees  patients,  goes  to  the  House  at  12,  and 
stays  still  6  o'clock.  Then  he  catches  the  7  o'clock 
train  for  Birmingham,  and  arrives  at  9.30,  and 
proceeds  to  bed.  Thursday  morning  he  again  sees 
patients  in  the  city  till  2  or  4,  and,  as  on  Monday, 
returns  to  London  in  the  afternoon,  spending  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Friday 
morning  is  devoted  to  patients,  and  f  rt-m  3  o'clock 
till  the  rising  of  the  House  Sir  Walter  is  in 
attendance.     Such  is  life  as  he  leads  it ! 

But  Sir  Walter  believes  in  hard  work.  When  I 
called  to  interview  him  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
Road,  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  known  hard 
work  to  hurt  a  man  if  it  was  done  under  healthy 
conditions.  As  regards  exercise,  he  does  not  believe 
in  people  taking  too  much  of  it,  or  too  violent 
e.\ercise.  But  he  does  insist  that  we  should  all 
spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  open  air.  Six  hours' 
hard  intellectual  work  a  day  he  considers  sufficient 
for  anybody — except  himself,  apparently. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Walter  owes  much  of 
his  active  nature  to  his  long  residence  in  Birmingham 
— a  city  where  life  is  strenuous  and  lived  at  high 
pressure.  Birmingham  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has ,  had  an  influence  in  the  country  generally  of 
which  no  other  city  can  boast ;  and  a  man  who  has 
taken  part  in  its  public  affairs  during  that  period 
has  of  necessity  had  something  to  do  with  the 
making  of  history. 


Sir  Walter  first  went  to  Birmingham  when  he 
was  twenty.  He  had  been  living  in  Ireland,  and 
the  sudden  transition  to  the  life  of  a  progressive 
city  was  a  revelation  to  him.  There  be  got  his 
first  political  lessons — from  that  great  master,  John 
Bright.  "The  first  big  political  meeting  I  ever 
attended  in  England,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  was  at  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  early  in  '61.  There  I 
beard  Bright  make  one  of  his  greatest  speeches, 
and  it  has  influenced  my  political  life  ever  since. 
Then  I  came  into  contact  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  a 
man  of  great  vigour,  the  first  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association.  He  and  I  were 
co-secretaries  in  a  great  scheme  for  the  reform  of 
the  Birmingham  Grammar  School  ;  George  Dawson, 
Dr.  Dale,  Charles  Vince,  and  George  Dixon  were 
all  interested  in  this  matter. 

"  At  this  time  I  was,  of  course,  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  my  profession.  I  was  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  Medical  School.  My  work  in- 
duced me  to  keep  out  of  political  afi'airs  for  a 
time,  but  I  was  closely  associated  with  the  leaders. 
It  was  not  till  about  1883  that  I  really  took  up 
public  work.  In  that  year  I  published  an  address 
which  I  had  delivered  to  the  Medical  Association, 
'On  the  Political  Powerlessness  of  the  Medical 
Profession.'  In  that  I  pointed  out  the  work  which 
it  required  a  medical  man  to  do  in  Parliament  ; 
and  soon  after,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,  I  went  into  the  Town  Councih  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  had  become  Secretary  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  and,  pi'eviously  to  that,  had 
been  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation. He  had  been  engaged  in  business  in  the 
city,  and  his  first  official  position  was  Secretary  to 
the  Nonconformist  Committee.  In  that  way  he 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Dale,  and  it  was  the  Doctor 
who  recommended  him  for  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Liberal  Association.  I  first  knew  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
professionally,  and  got  to  like  him,  and  so  it  was 
that  he  arranged  for  me  to  go  into  the  Town 
Council.    That  step  led  to  my  going  into  Parliament. 

"I  had  been  selected  in  1884  to  stand  for  Chester 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Carvell  Williams.  We 
both  went  down  together,  and  addressed  the  Liberal 
Three  Hundred.  It  was  my  first  important  political 
appearance,  and  I  remember  how  well  Mr.  Carvell 
Williams  spoke  on  the  occasion.  As  I  received 
the  larger  number  of  votes,  I  had  the  choice  of  the 
seat  when  the  Reform  Act  of  1885  was  passed.  I 
decided  to  stand  for  Chester,  as  for  party  reasons 
it  was  considered  better  for  me  to  do  so  tlian  to 
stand  for  one  of  the  Divisions  of  Birmingham,  for 
which  I  was  also  asked.  I  won  Chester,  a  doubtful 
seat,  by  a  majority  of  300,  in  1885. 

"At  that  time  politics  in  Birmingham  were  a  plea- 
sure. We  were  practically  a  united  party,  and  the 
most  vigorous  and  able  people  were  on  the  Radical 
side.  The  reason  was  that  the  town  for  a  long  time 
was  a  free  town — in  the  sense  that  people  could  build 
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places  of  worship  there  without  liindrance  from  the 
municipal  or  other  authorities.  The  most  vij^orous 
■  Nonconfonuists,  therefore,  from  other  paits  of 
England,  who  wanted  a  town  where  they  could 
enter  on  a  commercial  career  and  enjoy  relii,'ious 
liberty,  found  a  suitable  place  in  Birmingham. 
At  tlie  time  I  speak  of,  these  jieople,  who  had  been 
in  Birmingham  for  several  generations,  formed  the 
cream  of  the  population,  and  weie  nearly  all  on  the 
Liberal  side  and  Nonconformists.  These,  backed 
up  b}'  an  intelligent  artisan  population,  made 
politics  in  tlie  city  extremely  pleasurable  and 
powerful.  It  enabled  us  to  make  Birminj,'ham 
the  centre  of  the  political  thmiglit  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

"  This  was  done  by  a  very  able  body  of  men,  of 
whom  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  leader.  He 
had  more  wealth  and  leisure  tlian  the  others,  and 


obtained  an  important 
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position  as  represent- 
ing this  great  Midland 
community.  He  made 
the  po.sition  largely  by 
his  work  on  the  Edu- 
cation League. 

"  When  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain first  came  t'. 
Birmingham,  he  en- 
tered the  firm  of 
Nettlefolds.  He  ^^  a  - 
looked  upon  as  a  smart 
young  Londoner,  and 
so  was  introduceil  to 
Edgbaston  society. 
He  made  him.-ielf  very 
agreeable  in  those  days 
by  taking  part  in 
amateur  theatricabs 
and  adapting  little 
plays.  He  became  a 
remarkably  good 
amateur   actor,  one  of 
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best  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  lemember  seeing  him  play  Putt'  in  The  Critic 
sjilendidly.  Then  he  married,  and  I  used  to  see 
him  a  good  deal  at  a  deViating  society — at  which, 
indeed,  he  learned  to  speak. 

"He  was  very  fluent  and  incisive,  just  a.s  he  is 
now.  He  possessed  one  great  quality  —  perfect 
ettVontery.  He  was  not  easily  put  out.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  making  an  after-dinner  speech  of 
some  importance.  In  tliose  days  he  prepared  his 
speeches  very  carefully.  On  this  occasion  he  came 
to  a  dead  stop.  He  then  began  again,  and,  coming 
to  the  same  point,  stopped  once  more.  Wliereupou 
he  calmly  put  hi.s  hand  into  his  tail-coat  pocket, 
pulled  out  his  MS.,  looked  at  it,  and  went  on  again. 
This  shows  you  the  character  of  the  man. 

"  When  Mr.  (Chamberlain's  first  wife  died  he 
kept  out  of  public  life  for  a  couple  of  years.  But 
when  he  came  back  he  threw  himself  into  the  work 


of  the  Town  Council.  He  endeavoured  to  re-form 
it,  and  gradually  obtained  a  majority.  He  also 
introduced  party  politics  into  the  Council." 

Sir  Walter  Foster  does  not  at  all  think  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  influence  in  Birmingham  in 
those  days  was  for  good.  He  introduced  a  spirit  of 
ostentation,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  harm.  "  He 
came  into  the  city,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  at  a  time  when 
people  were  getting  rich,  and  introduced  a  more 
extravagant  style  of  living.  This  spoiled  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  life  of  Edgbaston.  Edgbaston 
before  had  an  intellectual  population  such  as  you 
rarely  find  in  a  great  commercial  centre.  Goldwin 
Smith  remarked  of  Birmingham  then,  that  if 
you  went  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  earning 
£10,000  a  year,  the  <loor  was  opened  by  a  neat 
little  Phyllis  without  ostentation.  There  were 
few  carriages  in  Birmingham  in  those  days.  The 
man  with  £200  a  year 
and  the  man  with 
£15,000  were  friends, 
and  considerations  of 
wealth  had  no  part  in 
friendships.  Between 
1857  and  1870,  there- 
fore, Birmingham  was 
a  charming  place  of 
residence.  After  that, 
it  degenerated.  Foot- 
men and  liveried  ser- 
vants were  introduced, 
and  other  signs  of 
wealth.  Instead  of 
living  in  the  town  as 
before,  more  of  the 
principal  people  went 
to  live  farther  out. 
One  of  the  things  that  ' 
kept  Birmingham  so 
good  a  place  even  till 
1885  was  this  —  that 
most  of  the  principal  citizens  lived  in  Edgbaston, 
and  did  not  neglect  the  work  of  the  town.  Tliis 
was  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able  to  get  men  to 
help  him  re-form  the  Town  Council.  But  the  same 
conditions  have  never  prevailed  since  then." 

Sir  Walter  Foster's  public  work  and  long 
residence  in  Birmingham  brought  liim  into  constant 
contact ,  with  the  best  men  in  the  city's  golden 
age — such. men  as  Dr.  Dale,  George  Dawson,  and 
Charles  Vince.  These  three  men  especially  were 
of  exceptional  ability.  In  the  days  of  Dr.  Miller, 
rector  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  the  Anglican  Church 
was  kept  well  to  the  front.  But  when  he  left  the 
city  to  go  to  tireenwich,  the  Nonconformists,  a.s 
represented  by  Dawson,  Dale,  and  Vince,  brought 
the  greatest  influence  to  bear  on  the  progress  of 
Birmingham. 

George  Dawson,  Sir  Walter  told  me,  was 
"not  onlv  an  unrivalled  lecturer,  but  was  without 
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exception  oue  of  the  most  remarkable  preachers  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country.  He  was  a  man  who 
made  you  laugh  and  cry  in  succeeding  sentences. 
He  played  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people  like  a 
genius  on  the  violin.  Dawson  did  what  very  few 
men  have  done.  He  kept  a  church  containing 
some  of  the  best  people  in  Birmingham  togetlier 
all  his  life  ;  but  it  has  gone  to  pieces  since  his 
death.  I  always  considered  it  a  liberal  education 
to  sit  under  Dawson.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Birmingham  n-gulaily  heard  him,  and  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  always  fresh." 

With  Dr.  Dale  Sir  AValter  especially  came  into 
contact.  He  remarked  on  the  extraordinary  con- 
gregation which  the  Doctor  used  to  draw,  consisting 
of  people  who  loved  a  highly  intellectual  theological 
discourse.  "There  was  always  a  vigorous  intel- 
lectuality about  the  Doctor,"  said  Sir  Walter. 
"There  was  nothing  sensational  about  him.  He 
appealed  mainly  to  the  reason,  and  little  to  the 
emotions.  I  once  discussed  the  matter  with  him, 
suggesting  that  the  man  who  appealed  to  the  emotions 
rather  than  to  the  reason  would  have  the  greater 
influence,  and  was  rather  surprised  that  he  agreed 
with  me.  Dale,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  teacher  of 
theology,  while  Vince  was  more  of  a  pastor  and 
preacher. 

"There  is  a  little  story  about  these  two  men," 
Sir  Walter  added,  "which  Dr.  Dale  used  to  tell 
himself  with  much  glee.  Dr.  Dale  and  Vince  were 
one  evening  walking  along  one  of  tlie  dark  streets 
of  Birmingham,  when  they  saw  a  tipsy  man  fall 
into  the  gutter.  Dr.  Dale  pulled  Vince  aside,  but 
the  latter  wanted  to  help  the  man  on  to  his  legs, 
and  did  so.  The  tip.3y  man  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  and 
was  sober  enough  to  take  in  the  situation.  'Ah, 
Mr.  Vince,'  he  said,  '  thanks  very  much.  I  have 
always  gone  to  that  Mr.  Dale's  chapel,  but  I  shall 
go  to  yours  in  the  future.'  That  story  illustrates 
the  qualities  which  made  Charles  Vince  so  great  a 
power  as  a  pastor." 

Sir  Walter  regarded  Dr.  Dale  as  the  leading  man 
of  his  day  in  political  Nonconformity.  He  was  a 
great  ally  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  looked  forward 
to  that  statesman's  success  with  great  interest,  for 
he  regarded  him  as  an  exponent  of  his  own  views. 
He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  not  succeed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  indeed 
the  master  of  Birmingham,  and  used  to  exert 
extraordinary  influence  over  men.  It  was  Dr. 
Dale's  devotion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Walter 
thinks,  that  led  him  to  adopt  his  position  on  the 
Home  Rule  Question.  It  was  not  antagonism  to 
Home  Rule  as  such.  Indeed  he  once  said,  "  I  do 
not  see  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  not  settle  the 
Irish  Question." 

John  Bright  was  another  of  the  great  men  of  the 
time  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Foster  saw  a  good  deal. 
"  Bright,  when  speaking,"  he  told  me,  "  got  up  a 
little  man,  but  he  sat  down  a  big  man.     He  began 


to  speak  slowly,  so  .«lowly  indeed  that  one  felt 
inclined  to  push  him  to  make  him  go  faster.  But 
he  grew  upon  his  audience — physically  as  well  as 
morally.  He  was  transformed  before  them,  so  that 
he  became,  at  the  end  of  a  speech,  a  giant  in  all  his 
proportions.  That  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
eft'ects  of  his  oratory. 

"Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  very 
well,  and  ends  very  well ;  but  he  does  not  grow  upon 
you.  He  ends  as  he  began — clever,  smooth,  and 
incisive.  He  has  none  of  the  leonine  qualities 
which  made  Bright  a  king  among  orators  as  the 
lion  is  a  king  among  beasts." 

John  Bright  was  a  great  friend  to  India,  and 
Sir  Walter  was  on  the  platform  when  he  made  his 
famous  speech  which  contained  the  phrase  "  Perish 
India."  Years  afterwards,  at  the  Reform  Club,  they 
were  discussing  that  meeting,  and  Bright  recalled 
how  splendidly  the  Indian  delegates  had  spoken, 
and  how  beautiful  their  English  was.  Sir  Walter 
was  afterwards  reproached  for  appearing  at  that 
meeting  with  Bright.  An  utterly  wrong  inter- 
pretation was  put  upon  his  phrase,  "  Perish  India.'' 
And  later  on.  Sir  Walter  was  reproached  because 
he  did  not  adopt  John  Bright's  views  on  Home 
Rule.  He  caught  it  both  ways.  "  Ah,"  said  John 
Bright  to  him  when  they  were  discussing  these 
matters,  "  there  are  very  funny  episodes  in  politics, 
as  you  will  find  out  as  you  go  on." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  no  more  faithful  follower 
than  Sir  Walter  Foster ;  and  when  the  venerable 
statesman,  in  1888,  made  his  memorable  speech  in 
the  Bingley  Hall,  at  the  largest  meeting  ever  held 
under  cover, — about  17,000  people  being  present, — 
he  did  Sir  Walter  the  honour  to  stay  at  his  house. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  organisation  of  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  a  stupendous  success. 

Sir  Walter  is  amazed  at  the  old  man's  wonder- 
ful versatility.  At  one  little  dinner  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave,  and  at  which  Sir  Walter  was  present, 
the  question  of  acting  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. The  question  was  asked  how  far  did  an 
actor  lose  himself  in  his  part  and  I'ealise  that  for 
the  time  he  was  another  being.  Canon  Liddon  and 
the  present  Mrs.  Stanley  joined  in  the  conversation  ; 
but  the  G.O.M.,  when  he  spoke,  showed  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  subject  than  any  of  them. 
On  another  similar  occasion  the  question  dis- 
cussed was  Bibles.  Dr.  Ginsberg  was  present  ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  conver.sation  showed  what  a 
marvello\is  memory  he  had,  by  giving  out  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  information  on  the  subject, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  famous  Doctor. 

One  of  the  illustrations  to  this  interview  is  a 
facsimile  of  a  post-card  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
was  sent  to  Sir  Walter  by  the  G.O.M.  under 
rather  interesting  circumstances,  referring  as  it 
does  to  the  dramatic  close  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  career. 

"With  Lord   Randolph   Churchill,"  Sir   Walter 
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said  to  me,  "  I  was 
always  on  very  pleasant 
terms,  and  we  had  many 
a  chat  in  the  House, 
after  the  split  of  1886, 
on  tlie  prospects  of  Home 
Rule,  especially  in  Bir- 
mingham. When  he 
was  pressed  to  fight  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  death 
of  John  Bright,  we 
talked  over  the  position, 
and  I  helieve  he  would 
have  stood  and  won 
had  not  private  circum- 
stances prevented  him. 

"  Later  on  his  healtli 
broke  down,  and  he  went 
on  his  memorable  jour- 
ney to  South  Africa,  and 
came  back  to  utterly 
astonish  the  House  by 
the  change  in  his  manner 
of  speech.  When  he 
made  his  first  speech 
after  his  return,  the 
House  was  dumfouuded 
by  the  thick  articulation, 
the  stammering  and 
hesitancy  which  atl'ected 
him.  Members  with- 
drew from  the  Chamber 
and  discussed  the  cause 
and  the  phenomena  in 
the  lobby.  Some  said 
he  had  seen  a  lion  and 
never  got  over  it.  Others 
said  it  must  be  opium  in 
some  form  or  other  ;  and 
still  less  charitable  views 
were  expressed. 

"On  both  this  occasion 
and  the  following  one 
on  which  he  spoke,  my 
opinion  was  asked,  and 
among  others  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  which  I  formed  from  careful 
observation  of  Lord  Randolph's  difficulties  of 
articulation  and  other  signs,  that  he  was  affected 
not  by  any  drug,  but  by  a  serious  and  what  would 
be  a  necessarily  fatal  affection  of  his  nervous 
centres.  On  subsequent  occasions  my  observations 
made  when  sitting  opposite  to  him  in  the  House 
confirmed  this  view.  In  1894,  when  he  lay  a-dying, 
amid  the  universal  regret  of  all  political  parties,  I 
received  a  post-card  from  Mr.  Glad.stone  in  answer 
to  a  letter  which  I  had  sent  congratulating  him 
on  his  birthday."  This  is  the  card  which  has  been 
facsimiled. 

Before  Sir  Walter  entered  Parliament,  in  188.5,  he 
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had  been  a  strong  advocate  of  Allotments,  and  had 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  on  the 
Allotments  Association.  A  vigorous  campaign  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  country,  and  Sir  Walter 
says  that  the  Liberal  victory  of  '85  was  largely  due 
to  the  work  done  in  the  counties  by  the  Allotments 
Association. 

This  Allotments  Question  led  to  a  curious  position 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1886.  The  ])aities 
without  the  Irish  vote  were  nearly  balanced.  Then 
there  was  an  amendment  on  the  address  which 
turned  the  Tory  Government  out.  That  amend- 
ment, .says  Sir  Walter,  was  an  exceedingly  clever 
one.  It  was  framed  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
had  been  advocating  the  Allotments  Question.      It 
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was  put  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  and  Sir 
Walter  was  asked  to  second  it.  Afterwards  it  was 
decided  that  Captain  Verney  should  do  so.  At  the 
time  it  was  considered  to  be  an  amendment  that 
might  divide  the  Liljeral  party  very  greatly,  because 
it  was  felt  that  some  of  the  older  leaders — Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  instance — would  not  be  able  to  go  so 
far  as  some  of  the  more  Radiial  land  refoimers 
desired. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  division  was  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  test  the  relative  strength  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  section  of  the  party.  But  on 
the  day  of  the  amendment  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  going  to  speak  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Tory 
Government  was  turned  out. 

But  Sir  Walter  says  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
taken  the  other  position,  as  did  Lord  Hartington  and 
Mr.  Goschen,  he  would  have  found  that  Mr. 
Chambeilain  and  his  party  had  a  majority  at  their 
backs.  As  a  matter  of  ))arty  tactics,  therefore,  the 
G.O.M.'s  action  in  supporting  this  amendment  was 
both  cute  and  clever.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  won  him  the  name  of  the  "  old  Parliamentary 
hand." 

These  were  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  Home 
Rule  Government  of  1886,  to  the  subsequent  split  in 
the  Liberal  party,  and  after  that  to  the  Unionist 
party.  Sir  Walter  was  in  the  tliick  of  it  all,  and 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  the 
struggle. 

It  had  been  felt  for  some  time  that  there  was  a 
want  of  harmony  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to 
form  his  Government  in  1886  that  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end.  There  were,  however,  difficulties  in  forming 
this  Cabinet  of  1886,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  was 
— What  position  should  Mr.  Chamberlain  havel 
"  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  and  others,"  added 
Sir  Walter,  when  telling  me  the  story,  "that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did  not  have  a  more  prominent  position 
than  he  had.  He  went  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

"This  was  a  very  appropriate  place,  considering 
that  the  question  of  parish  government  and  allot- 
ments and  the  general  social  programme  would 
largely  be  dealt  with  by  that  department,  but  still  a 
post  which  many  of  us  thought  was  Ijelow  what  he 
had  a  claim  to.  We  all  felt  that,  in  putting  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  a  back  seat,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
making  a  mistake." 

But  the  split  came,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
others  seceded  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  Tlieu 
it  was  that  the  position  of  the  National  Liljcral 
Federation  became  very  important.  Who  would 
capture  the  machine  ?  A  great  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  to  con-sider  the 
position  of  the  Federation,  and  at  that  meeting  Sir 
Joseph  Kitson  presided,  and  the  feeling  of  the  meet- 


ing was  vividly  expressed  by  a  Yorkshireman  who 
declared,  "Joseph  is  in  the  pit,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  pull  him  out."  A  resolution  had  been 
drawn  up,  which  if  passed  would  have  left  the 
Federation  unpledged  on  the  Home  Rule  Question. 
But  if  it  had  passed,  the  affairs  of  the  Federation 
would  have  come  into  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hamls. 
However,  another  resolution  was  proposed,  and  the 
Federation  declared  for  Home  Rule.  Sir  Walter  was 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Schiiadhorst  in  these 
stormy  days,  and  knew  how  things  were  going. 
Indeed,  up  to  1890,  he  had  with  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
the  general  organisation  of  the  party  in  his  hands. 

This  capture  of  the  Liberal  organisation  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  said  Sir  AV alter,  made  the  position  of  the 
Home  Rulers  much  stronger.  Enormous  assurances 
of  support  regarding  the  Home  Rule  policy  came 
in  from  the  country,  and  these  led  to  a  belief  that 
the  Home  Rule  party  would  not  be  so  badly  beaten  as 
it  was  in  the  ne.vt  election.  The  defection,  however, 
in  the  constituencies  was  much  deeper  than  was 
generally  believed — especially  among  the  people  of 
influence  and  wealth.  But  all  this  was  to  an  extent 
remedied  by  the  fact  that  the  organisation  was  kept 
sound  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  of  the  Liljeral 
party. 

The  question  has  often  been  di.scussed — Why  did 
Birmingham  go  wrong  on  the  Home  Rule  Question  ? 
— a  city  which  had  been  so  ])rogressive  in  its  muni- 
cipal work.  Sir  Walter  Foster  saj's  that  the  crucial 
moment  was  when  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Association  was  held,  witli  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
as  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  friends  came  down  to  the  meeting.  Opinion 
was  very  much  divided  in  the  city,  and  the  meeting 
was  a  very  stormy  one.  The  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  was  moved  ;  and  if  it  had  been  carried.  Sir 
Walter  Foster  feels  sure  that  Birmingham  would 
have  taken  up  a  different  position.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  a  powerful  appeal,  which  was 
never  answered,  and  the  adjournment  ■  was  not 
carried. 

On  the  contrary,  a  vote  was  taken,  which  for  the 
time  being  prevented  the  Association  from  declaring 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule.  The  speech 
was  a  most  passionate  one.  Sir  Walter  says  ;  and 
it  swayed  a  number  of  people  who  in  cooler 
moments  would  not  have  been  swayed. 

I  asked  Sir  Walter  how  it  was  that  he  became 
so  enthusia.stic  a  Home  Ruler,  and  his  reply  was 
very  interesting.  He  said,  "I  was  greatly  surprised 
at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  to  find  that  a 
number  of  my  Irish  schoolfellows  were  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  mutineers.  This  seemed  at  first 
to  be  a  revolting  thing,  and  .somewhat  puzzled  me. 
Out  of  it  came,  the  conviction  that  that  perverse 
attitude  of  mind  must  be  due  to  a  very  deep  griev- 
ance. This  led  me  to  think  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Irish  people  wdiicli  found  expression  in  a  denumd 
for  Home  Rule. 
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"  I  became  a  Home  Ruler  because  I  was  convinced 
that  Home  Rule  was  a  question  of  doing  justice  to 
Ireland.  I  believed  it  was  the  simplest  way  to 
govern  Ireland  peacefully  and  quietly.  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  say,  I'rom  my  knowledge  nf 
the  Irish  character,  that  you  can  govern  the  Irish  in 
two  ways — either  by  a  strong  hand,  for  no  people 
respect  strength  more  than  the  Irish  ;  or  you  can 
govern  them  by  letting  them  govern  themselves. 

"  The  first  course  is  impossible,"  added  Sir  Walter, 
"  because  our  party  system,  which  involves  a  constant 
change  of  Government,   makes  a  continuous   and 
strong  policy   impossible.      There- 
fore you  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
Home  Rule  if   you  are  to  govern 
the  Irish.     These  reasons,  together 
with  my  eai-ly  ]ioIitical  associations 
in  Birmingham,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the    speeches    and    declarations    of 
Mr.   Chamberlain   at   Sheffield,  all 
gave  me  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of 
a  scheme  of  Home  Rule." 

If  the  inner  history  of  the  Home 
Rule  crisis  could  be  written,  it 
would  make  lively  reading.  Sir 
Walter  told  me  of  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  in  which  every  con- 
ceivable inlluence  was  used  to  per- 
suade members  of  Parliament  to 
desert  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  if  we 
had  used  more  social  influence,  we 
might  have  neutralised  the  man- 
ceuvres  on  the  other  side.  One 
member  came  to  me  and  .said  that 
he  was  going  to  dine  at  a  certain 
house  that  night.  I  warned  him 
that  an  attem[ii  would  be  made  to 
get  him  to  vote  against  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and,  true  enough,  his 
opinion  was  shaken,  and  he  said  he 
would  not  vote  for  the  Bill  unless 
Mr.  Gladstone  put  certain  pledges 
into  writing.  My  influence,  how- 
ever, was  strong  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  voting  against  the  Bill. 
Instances  of  that  sort  were  very  connnon.  Men 
were  lost  to  us  who  might  have  been  saxed  with 
a  little  care  and  attention.  It  was  a  time  of  un- 
exampled tension  in  the  political  world." 

But  never  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimity  more 
splendidly  shown  than  in  his  attitude  at  this  time 
towards  those  who  opposed  him.  Sir  Walter  Foster 
had  long  talks  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  split 
in  the  party.  They  went  over  the  scenes  and  the 
actors  ;  but  said  Sir  Walter,  "Although  I  my.self  felt 
very  stronL;lyalioutsomeof  the  methods  that  had  been 
used  to  detach  men  from  our  side,  I  did  not  get  a 
single  expression  from  Mr.  Gladstone  of  unkindness 
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or  bitter  criticism  on  anyone  concerned.  I  felt  as  I 
left  him  that  I  liad  been  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  bad  shown  a  nobler  and  higher  attitude  towards 
those  who  bad  done  him  a  great  political  injury  than 
any  other  man  I  ever  met. 

"  He  did  not  even  give  expression  to  the  just 
condenmations  which  one  might  expect.  He  was 
patient  and  generous  in  his  references  to  everyone. 
I  think  that  was  always  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude." 

Sir  Walter  received  his  knighthood  in  1886  for 
his  political  services  as  well  as  his  public  work  in 
Biiniingham  and  his  professional  position.  At 
the  General  Election  of  1886  he 
had  lost  his  seat  for  Chester,  but  in 
March  1887  he  was  elected  for  bis 
present  constituency,  the  Ilkeston 
Division  of  Derbyshire.  In  1892 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Government  Boaid,  and 
retained  that  offlce  till  1895,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
it.  He  had  charge  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  Public  Health  work. 
During  his  tenure  the  Parish 
Councils  Act  was  passed,  Poor  Law 
administration  reformed,  and  life 
in  workliouses  was  made  more 
pleasant  for  the  inmates.  But 
perhaps  the  great  feature  of  his 
term  of  office  was  the  way  in 
which  the  cholera  was  stamped 
out. 

From    1892    to    1894    there   was 
great  fear  that  cholera  would  apjiear 
in  England.     Measures  for  combat- 
ing it  were   commenced    in   1892. 
And  although  the  cholera  fiend  did 
effect  a  landing,  the  country  had 
been    so    thoroughly     inspected, 
and    the    local    authorities    had 
worked   so  well,  that  instead  of 
\n/y       losing  tens  of  thousand  of  lives, 
f^^         as  was  feared  would  be  the  case, 
none  were   lost.      This  was  one 
of   the   great   sanitary   triumphs 
of  the  century.     It  certainly   is 
the      event      in      Sir      Walter's 
A'hich    causes    him    the    greatest 
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political    career 
satisfaction. 

"It  was. a  difficult  post  for  a  medical  man  to  fill," 
he  told  me.  "  When  I  was  appointed  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  people  in  high  quarters  shook 
their  heads  at  what  they  thought  was  a  foolish 
experiment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  putting  a  medical 
man  there.  They  were  influenced  Ijy  the  tradition 
that  it  is  unwise  to  put  an  expert  to  administer  a 
dejiartment.  I  think  they  were  quite  right.  If 
anythinghad  gone  WTong  over  the  cholera  epidemic, 
I  should  have  had  ten  times  the  obloqviy  that  a 
layman  would  have  had.     They  would  have  .said, 
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What  is  the  good  of  a  doctor  at  the  Local  Government 
Board  1 " 

But  they  were  not  able  to  say  this  in  Sir  "Walter's 
case.  Here  are  some  remarkable  figures  which  he 
gave  me,  showing  how  cholera  has  been  stamped 
out  of  England.  In  every  cholera  epidemic,  there 
is  the  first  year  in  which  the  disease  gets  its  foothold, 
and  the  second  in  which  it  makes  its  greatest 
ravages.  The  figures  illustrate  as  well  as  anything 
could  the  extraordinary  victory  which  sanitary 
science  has  achieved  during  the  Queen's  reign. 


Date. 

England  and  Wales. 

London. 

Total  Deaths 
from  Cholera. 

Deaths 
per  10,000. 

Total  Deaths. 

Deaths  per 
lo.ouo. 

1848 
1849 
1853 
1854 
1865 
1866 
1893 
1894 

1,908 

53,293 

4,419 

20,097 

1,297 

14,378 

135 

0 

1-1 

30-3 

2-4 

10-9 

0-6 

6-8 

005 

0 

652 

14,137 

883 

10,738 

196 

5,596 

9 

0 

2-9 

61-8 
3-5 

42-8 

0-6 
18-4 

0-002 
0 

Sir  Walter  .says  that  the  three  great  achievements 
of  the  Reign  in  medicine  and  surgery  have  been — 
(1)  The  creation  of  sanitary  science  and  the 
prevention  of  disease  by  sanitary  methods.  "  And 
when  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  comes 
to  be  written,"  he  added,  "one  of  the  things  to  our 
credit  will  be  that  during  the  whole  of  the  develop- 
ment of  sanitation  all  our  energies  have  been  directed 
to  stamping  out  the  diseases  by  which  we  (as 
doctors)  live.  It  is  pure  self-annihilation,  as  a 
profession.  (2)  The  tracing  of  disease  to  living 
organisms,  the  development  of  bacteriology,  and 
the  consequent  advances  in  preventive  and  curative 
medicine  by  studying  the  life-history  of  these 
organisms.  (3)  The  development  of  operative 
surgery  in  exploring  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and 
doing  with  impunity  hitherto  undreamed  -  of 
operations.  This  is  due  to  Lord  Lister's  antiseptic 
methods,  and  to  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  exercised 
in  the  case  of  oj)erations." 


From  choice,  Sir  Walter  has  gradually  directed 
his  special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
wrote  the  chapter  on  Heart  Diseases  in  Quain's 
Dictionary  of  Mediciiie.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  use  of  the  spygmograph  into  England. 
This  is  an  instrument  for  registering  the  beating  of 
the  ])ul.se,  and  one  of  them  will  be  seen  in  the  photo 
of  Sir  Walter  in  his  consulting-room. 

Speaking  of  the  health  of  the  Indian  Army  led 
Sir  Walter  to  state  some  interesting  ideas  as  to 
what  the  army  should  be.  It  should  be  the  poor 
man's  university,  he  declared.  If  it  was  that,  it 
would  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  young 
fellows  who  join  it.  At  present  a  young  man 
joins  the  army  to  make  himself  smart  and  soldier- 
like. All  his  spare  time  is  spent  in  frivolity.  The 
army  should  be  a  training-school  for  civil  life, 
and  if  it  was,  it  would  have  no  equal  in  the  world. 
Tlie  reason  why  our  army  is  more  vicious  than  the 
German  Army  is  that  under  the  conscription  a 
young  fellow  goes  into  the  army  with  a  prospect 
of  returning  to  his  ordinary  avocation  when  he 
has  served  his  time.  Our  army  has  no  such  in- 
centive to  live  well.  The  men  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  when  they  leave  it,  and  they  naturally 
become  wasters. 

Sir  Walter  has  recently  had  a  high  honour  paid  to 
him  by  his  brother  doctors.  The  British  Medical 
Association  have  awarded  him  their  Gold  Medal  for 
"distinguished  merit."  This  distinction  is  one  of 
the  most  prized  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  is 
only  given  for  very  exceptional  service.  Indeed  it 
has  only  been  awarded  seven  times  in  all :  twice 
for  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  field  of  battle  by 
army  suigeons ;  twice  to  civil  practitioners  for 
courage  exhibited  in  rescuing  coal  miners  after 
explosions  ;  to  the  late  Dr.  Paike  for  his  services  to 
Stanley  in  Africa  ;  to  the  late  Dr.  W.  Farr  for  per- 
fecting the  system  of  vital  statistics  in  tliis  country ; 
and  to  Dr.  E.  Waters  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  medical  reform.  Sir  Walter  has  won  the  dis- 
tinction by  his  services  to  the  profession  in  Par- 
liament and  at  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
by  his  assiduity  as  a  member  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  for  ten  years.  PERcr  L.  Parker. 
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A  NEW  volume  of  this  pojiular  magazine  begins 
with  the  October  number,  now  ready.  This  number 
is  exceptionally  bright  and  attractive.  It  contains 
three  fine  stories — by  Ethel  F.  Heddle,  author  of 
Three  Girls  in  a  Flat  ;  Mary  Beaumont,  author  of 
Joan  Seaton  ;  and  Elsa  D'Esterre-Keeling.  There  is 
also  a  delightful  Interview  with  Louis  Wain, 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  charming  sketches 
specially  drawn  by  Louis  Wain.  The  remaining 
contents    include    a     fully    illustrated     Character 


Sketch  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  by  Mrs. 
Fenwick  Miller  ;  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Letters 
on  Love  and  Marriage  "  ;  an  illustrated  article  on 
"  The  Match-box  Makers  of  London "  ;  and  other 
contributions  by  Adeline  Sergeant,  Deas  Cromarty, 
and  Mrs.  Esler.  Will  you  buy  a  copy  of  this 
remarkable  number  and  give  it  to  your  sister 
or  lady  friend  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to  post  a 
copy  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  three  penny 
stamps. 
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By  J.  MARSHALL  MATHER, 

Author   of  "Lancashire   Idylls,"   etc. 


He  was  a  lean  angular  lad,  with  a  narrow  chest 
and  loose  hydrocephalus  head.  His  e3'es  were 
large  and  watery,  and  glanced  timidly  through 
sore  red  lids  that  winked  and  blinked  as  though 
dazed  with  the  light,  and  with  the  faces  and 
other  objects  on  which  he  was  bound  to  look  in 
his  daily  round.  The  mouth  was  large  and 
expressionless,  the  lower  lip  pendent  and 
always  moist ;  while  the  ears — well!  these  were 
what  his  workmates  termed  them,  "  donkey 
yers."  And  no  wonder :  for  they  had  been 
pulled  from  earliest  years,  first  by  irascible 
pedagogues,  and  then  by  the  rough  overlookers 
at  the  factory,  who  lost  their  temper  at  his  slow 
and  stupid  ways. 

He  was  called  "  half  sharp  "  and  "  none  reight," 
and  made  the  butt  of  jests  and  of  practical  jokes, 
being  hoaxed  continually  and  cruelly.  Forged 
letters,  making  bogus  appointments,  were  sent  to 
him  ;  and  when  in  his  simplicity,  and  in  all  good 
faith,  he  kept  his  try.st,  those  who  tricked  him 
would  hide  behind  walls  and  hedges  to  mock 
him  with  laughter  and  mob  him  with  stones  and 
dirt.  At  the  factory  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  purloin  his  meals,  or  mix  with  them  some 
unsavoury  ingredient.  But  he  never  complained. 
One  winter  morning,  when  he  found  his  break- 
fast tin  empty,  and  a  compassionate  girl  offered 
him  a  share  of  her  meal,  he  took  the  proffered 
cake  and  went  outside  to  feed  the  birds  that 
gathered  on  the  snow  that  lay  thick  along  the 
Lodge  banks.  This,  however,  only  confirmed 
his  fellow-workers  in  their  belief  as  to  his 
daftness. 

It  was  one  winter  evening  I  first  saw  him. 
The  factory  was  teeming  forth  its  tired  toilers; 
and  yet  there  were  among  them  some  who  were 
not  too  tired  to  gather  handfuls  of  the  newly- 
fallen  snow  and  smother  him  with  its  com- 
pressed flakes.  But  he  walked  on  unheeding, 
until  one  frozen  ball  hit  the  rude  spectacles  that 
protected  his  weak  eyes,  and  smashed  the  glass 
into  his  poor  pleading  inoff'ensive  face.  Then 
he  paused,  and,  taking  a  red  cotton  handkerchief 
out  of  his  coat,  wiped  away  the  blood  tliat  began 
to  trickle  down  his  pale  cheeks.  I  would  fain 
have  interposed,  but  a  thought  for  my  black 
cloth  and  well-preserved  hat  led  me  to  play  the 
craven. 

Our  next  meeting  was  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon. Two  dogs  were  fighting,  one  of  them 
handicapped  by  muzzled  jaws;  and  the  fight 
was  to  the  free.  Then  it  was  he  pushed  his 
way  through  the  howling  mob  and  cut  the 
muzzle  of  the  hide-bound  brute,  but  not  before 


its  antagonist  had  torn  his  hand,  and  the 
drunken  owner  had  given  him  a  savage  kick 
from  his  iron-edged  clog. 

These  chance  meetings,  fraught  as  they  were 
with  adventurous  interest,  led  me  to  think 
about  him,  and  he  became  a  sort  of  mild 
study  in  the  spare  moments  of  my  busy  charge. 
I  soon  found  it  to  be  the  old  story.  An  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow,  dependent 
on  her  lad's  weekly  wage.  Half  her  time  was 
spent  in  bed  tortured  by  rheumatism,  the  other 
half  taken  up  in  a  struggle  to  hold  together  her 
little  home.  Jone — for  such  was  the  lad's  name — 
was  her  idol.  Poor  woman  !  her  love- exaggerat- 
ing and  love-idt-alising  eyes  saw  no  plainness  of 
feature,  no  awkwardness  of  gait  in  him.  Nor 
did  she  know  the  jests  and  tricks  played  oft"  on 
him  at  the  factory.  His  trouble  and  pain  lay 
silent  in  his  own  heart :  he  trod  his  winepress 
alone. 

It  was  in  his  home  I  came  to  better  know 
him.  One  night,  when  I  called,  more  out  of  a 
spirit  of  curiosity,  I  confess,  than  out  of  a  regard- 
ful heart,  I  found  him  sitting  at  the  table 
dividing  his  attention  between  a  basin  of  ])orridge 
and  a  book.  Never  before  had  I  seen  his  face 
at  such  close  quarters,  nor  set  ofi"  by  the  light 
of  lamp  and  fire.  A  near  scrutiny,  I  found, 
redeemed  it.  True,  there  was  the  oversized 
head,  the  weak  watery  eye,  the  loose  mouth,  all 
telling  of  the  misdeeds  of  those  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  Yet,  despite  these,  there  was' 
the  light  of  sweetness  and  patient  suffering — a 
light,  too,  of  intelligence,  but  not  of  strength. 
As  I  looked  at  him  I  saw  a  type — and  no 
uncommon  type,  either — of  manhood  hopelessly 
balked  by  heredity  and  circumstance, — a  type 
that  ofi'ered  to  the  artist  a  study  of  the  pathetic, 
and  to  the  shepherd  of  souls  the  need  of  solicitude 
and  care. 

Curious  to  know  what  the  lad  was  reading,  I 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  to  find,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, that  the  book  he  held  iu  his  hand  was  a 
selection  from  the  poems  of  Longfellow. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  poetry  1"  I  asked. 

"  He  is  so,"  cried  the  old  woman,  answering 
for  her  shy  son.  "An'  he  can  mak'  it  an'  o'. 
Jone,  lad,  show  him  whod  yo've  made." 

The  tall  lad  laid  his  book  on  the  table  with 
its  open  pages  downwards,  and  trailed  his  un- 
gainly legs  towards  an  old  oak  desk,  out  of  which 
he  took  a  thumb-marked  copybook,  which  he 
oiTered  to  me  with  a  timid  hand  and  shamed 
look.  I  opened  it,  and  read,  wondering  if  for 
once  I  was   to  meet    with  the  mute   inglorious 
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Milton.  No !  doggerel — nothing  more.  Kude 
rhymes,  halting  measures,  ungrammatical  phrases 
met  my  eye. 

In  a  little  while  the  old  woman,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  closely  scrutinising  my  face,  said — 

"  Yo  durn'd  think  much  on  'em,  aw  see  \ " 

"What  could  I  say  ?  So,  vexed  with  myself 
for  the  critical  and  disappointed  expression  that 
betrayed  my  disapproval,  and  led  me  to  break 
this  mother's  idol,  I  fell  back  on  my  better 
nature  —  or  my  softer  nature,  rather  —  and, 
silencing  my  conscience,  said,  somewhat  forcedly, 
I  admit — 

"  Oh,  they  are  very  good." 

"Are  they  1"  excitedly  cried  Jone,  his  watery 
eyes  lighting  up  with  joy.  "  Awm  fain  to  yer 
yo  say  so — aw  am,  forsliure." 

Desirous  to  change  the  subject  as  soon  as  I 
could,  I  laid  aside  the  copybook  of  poems,  and, 
turning  to  Jone,  said  — 

"  Which  of  Longfellow's  poems  are  you  read- 
ing, Jone  % " 

"  Awm  readin'  abaat  Jone  i' '  Miles  Standish,' — 
him,  yo  know,  as  were  flayed  o'  axin'  Priscilla 
to  wed  him." 

"  Indeed  % "  I  said,  smiling  at  the  lad's  eager 
look.  "  He's  not  the  first  John  who  has  been 
afraid  to  tell  a  woman  he  loves  her.     Is  he  ?  " 

Jone  bluslied,  and  his  eyes  sought  the  floor. 
At  the  time  I  thought  it  strange,  and  wondered 
what  this  gawk  knew  of  love.  After  events, 
however,  solved  the  mystery. 

"Aw  durn'd  know  what  he's  getten  to  bother 
his  yed  abaat  luv  an'  sich  like,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Aw  tell  him  lasses  noan  want  th' 
likes  o'  him,  an'  if  he  weds  he  willn'd  get  a 
lass  to  luk  after  him  as  his  owd  mother  does. 
He'd  better  let  weel  alone,  aw  think — durn'd  yo  1 " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  write  poetry,  or  read 
it,  by  the  fireside,  with  you  to  look  after  him. 
You  would  not  get  much  time  to  follow  your 
studies,  you  know,  Jone,"  I  continued,  as  I 
turned  to  him,  "  with  a  wife  and  family  round 
you."  And  as  I  ceased  he  blushed  more  deeply, 
and  seemed  to  lose  himself  in  hopeless  confusion. 

There  worked  in  the  same  shed  as  Jone  a  girl 
called  Liz  Borthwick — a  bewitching  product  of 
Lancashire  manufacturing  life.  Aglow  with 
rude  beauty,  and  as  full  of  frolic  as  a  spring 
meadow  is  of  buttercups,  many  a  young  weaver 
sought  her  charms  in  vain.  She  had  one  great 
detracting  fault,  however :  she  was  witliout 
principle  and  heart.  More  than  once  she  had 
toyed  with  a  suitor's  affections,  and  more  than 
one  wrecked  life  was  laid  to  her  charge.  A 
subtle  temptress,  her  delight  was  to  spit  on  the 
cruel  edge  of  her  pleasantry  the  hearts  whose 
trust  she  won.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  on  this 
girl  Jone  had  set  his  fond  desire. 

At  first  Liz  treated  Jone's  overtures  with 
scorn,  but  his  persistence  was  such  that  at  last, 


partly  from  a  love  of  mischief,  and  partly  from 
the  desire  to  be  revenged,  she  determined  to 
listen  to  his  love-making,  and,  as  she  told  her 
girl-companions,  "draw  him  on  and  make  a  fool 
on  him."  Nor  was  the  net  spread  in  vain,  the 
poor  lad  soon  getting  his  feet  hopelessly  entangled 
in  its  meshes. 

Jone  entered  with  all  his  heart  on  this  era 
of  a  delusive  love.  To  him,  all  things  became 
new.  There  was  a  brighter  sun  in  the  heavens, 
and  a  livelier  colour  on  the  moors.  The  clash  of 
the  looms  changed  to  music,  and  the  stifiing 
temperature  of  the  weaving  shed  was  as  the  air 
of  Paradise  because  the  breath  of  her  whom  he 
loved  was  mingled  with  it.  His  step  was 
lighter,  his  once  straggling  gait  Vjecanie  elastic. 
The  expressionless  face  was  irradiated  by  a  new 
light :  the  lad  was  transformed. 

Throughout  the  long  hours  of  factory  toil  his 
eyes  would  wander  from  his  looms  to  where  Liz 
was  bending  her  swan-like  neck  over  the  shuttles  ; 
and  now  and  again,  when  she  was  bothered  with 
an  awkward  float  in  her  piece,  he  would  attempt 
to  help  her,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  weavers, 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  girl's  shameful 
plot. 

At  evening,  when  the  ponderous  engine  was 
asleep,  and  the  children  of  toil  were  free  to 
follow  their  own  bent,  Jone  and  Liz  would 
walk  together  along  the  fringe  of  the  purple 
moors :  he,  poor  lad,  talking  as  never  before, 
without  hesitancy,  and  with  suppressed  passion, 
while  the  deceiver,  in  pretence,  listened  to  each 
word,  talking  back  glibly  from  her  well-trained 
tongue,  and  intoxicating  the  trustful  lover  at  her 
side — suflering  him  even  to  put  his  long  arm 
round  her,  anil  look  with  his  weak  spectacled 
eyes  into  her  rudely  beautiful  face — at  times 
permitted  his  lips  to  touch  it  in  the  warm  out- 
going of  his  love;  for,  as  she  said,  "she  meant 
to  have  the  game  out  to  the  full." 

And  so,  for  days,  the  game  went  on — ^Jone  in 
deadly  earnest,  Liz  in  skilful  trickery  playing 
her  part.  One  evening  she  suggested  that  he 
should  buy  "  a  bit  o'  gowd  for  her  finger,  as  th' 
quality  did  when  they  got  engaged  " ;  and  on  the 
following  Saturday  afternoon  he  went  over  to 
the  city  that  lay  beyond  the  hills,  returning 
with  two  rings,  one  of  which  he  placed  on  the 
finger  of  the  arch  yet  beautiful  actress  ;  securing 
the  other — a  marriage  ring — with  a  piece  of 
string  round  his  neck,  determining  to  keep  it 
there  until  he  ]iurchased  with  it  the  ownership 
of  Liz. 

In  a  little  time  Jone  began  to  press  for  the 
settlement  of  the  day  of  marriage,  but  Liz  so 
dextrously  fenced  that  he  promised  to  wait  her 
time — his  hope  the  brighter,  his  love  the  stronger, 
for  the  delay.  Then  his  mother  died,  and  he 
was  alone  in  the  cottage,  the  shadow  of  his 
desolation  brightened  1)y  the  vision  of  her  wdiom 
he  so  soon  expected  to  share  his  home. 
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'IN    THE    MOKNING,    AS    THE    FIRST    GANG    OF    QUARRYMEN 
WERE   HASTING   TO   THEIR   WORK,    JONE  WAS   FOUND." 


At  last,  liowever,  he  determined  to  wait  no 
longer.  Liz,  too,  was  wearying  of  the  farce, 
although  she  shrank  from  the  crisis,  fearing  the 
desperate  earnestness  of  her  suitor. 

Little  did  she  dream,  however,  how  the  game 
would  end ;  for  end  it  did,  and  that  suddenly. 
It  was  a  summer  evening,  dreamy  and  quiet, 
as    Jone    and    Liz    together    strolled    along    the 


path  that  fringed  the  moors.  The  after-glow  was 
lingering  fondly  among  the  hills,  while  great 
shadows  rested  on  the  uplands,  and  wreaths  of 
bluish  mist  in  fantastic  shape  crept  up  from  the 
village  below.  There  was  a  great  silence  in  the 
air,  disturbed  only  by  the  wind-whispers  in  the 
heather  and  the  pinioned  beat  of  belated  birds. 
A  blurred  cre.scent  of  moon  showed  througli  the 
cloud-blushes  that  warmed  the  distant  horizon, 
and  a  cool  atmosphere  bathed  the  earth  that  had 
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panted  for  so  many  hours  under  a  July  sun — an 
atmosphere  laden  with  those  scents  known  only 
on  the  wilds,  where  nature  is  free  from  the  taint 
of  town  and  Ijreath  of  multitude. 

Jone  was  responsive  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 
His  heart  beat  strong,  and  his  eye  was  moist 
with  the  silent  passions  of  his  soul.  All  the 
latent  poetry  of  his  being  begnn  to  stir  in  him, 
and  he  drew  the  girl  to  his  side  to  whisper  his 
love.  It  seemed  as  though  the  fire  of  heaven, 
that  still  lingered  in  the  west,  was  resting  on  his 
lips,  so  full  of  pathos  were  the  woids  he  spoke. 
He  was  no  rhymester  now,  but  a  bard  in  instinct 
and  in  phrase.  He  knew  not  what  he  said  ;  all 
he  knew  was  that  the  wellspring  of  his  feelings 
was  at  its  height.  Terms  of  endearment  sprang 
forth,  fresh  and  full  in  every  sentence — rude, 
perhaps,  to  the  cultured  ear,  but  full  of  the 
eTidenrment  of  one  whose  life  had  been  spent 
on  those  distant  wilds. 

"Naa,  Liz,  lass,"  said  he  as  he  drew  her  more 
closely  to  his  side,  "  thaa  mun  say  when  we're 
to  be  wed.  Th'  house  is  ready,  thaa  knows  ;  an' 
there's  naught  to  w-ait  for,  as  aw  know  of.  Th' 
cage  is  ready  for  mi  bonnie  bird." 

But  the  girl  was  cold  and  distraught.  Indeed 
Jone  thought  her  uneasy  and  strange  ;  nor  was 
he  mistaken,  for  such  was  lier  mood  and  mien. 

"  Naa — come,  Liz,  thaa  mun  fix  th'  day,  thaa 
knows  ;  an'  let  it  be  as  soon  as  thaa  pleases. 
Thaa  cannot  say  as  mi  mother's  i'  th'  way  naa." 

Still  Liz  was  silent — which  silence  Jone  mis- 
took for  consent. 

"  Aw  know  it's  o'er  facin'  to  a  lass  to  talk  abaat 
gettin'  wed,"  continued  Jono  in  his  innocence ; 
"  but  thaa  mun  be  like  to  speak,  thaa  knows. 
Come,  naa  !  fix  th'  day,  an'  we'll  get  it  over." 

Then  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  path  along 
which  they  were  walking,  the  girl  said — 

"  Aw  mut  as  weel  tell  thee,  Jone,  awm  nod 
baan  to  wed  thee  ;  an'  thaa  wert  a  foo'  to  think 
at  aw  ever  should.  What  mut  a  girl  like  me  want 
wi'  th'  likes  o'  thee  ? "  And  she  began  to  breathe 
more  freely ;  for,  blunt  and  cruel  as  was  her 
confession,  she  was  glad  now  that  it  was  over. 

Jone  stood  still — a  great  pain  seizing  his  heart, 
and  his  poor  weak  eyes  hlinded  as  from  a  blow. 
Then  grasping  her  arm,  as  with  fingers  of  steel, 
he  said  hoarsely — 

"Thaa'rt  gammin  ! " 

"  Naa,  lad, — awm  noan  gammin'.  But  thaa's 
no  need  to  hurt  mi  arm  o'er  the  job.  Leave 
go,  doesto  yer? — thaa'll  break  it." 


"Thaa's  broken  mi  heart  if  thaa  means  what 
thaa  sez,"  sobbed  Jone.  "  But  thaa  doesn'd,  Liz, 
doesto?     Say  as  thaa  doesn'd." 

"  But  aw  do,  aw  tell  thee.  Why  didn't  ta 
believe  me  when  aw  tell'd  thee  at  fust?  Thaa 
wouldn't  let  me  alone;  thaa  were  awlus  after 
me,  an'  settin'  folk  off  laughin'  at  me  ! 
There  were  nobbud  one  way  o'  curin'  thee,  and 
that  was  to  make  a  foo'  on  thee  as  thaa  made  on 
me." 

"  Aw  see  it  all  nan,"  said  Jone  submissively. 
"Thaa's  reight.  Aw  ought  to  ha'  taken  thee  at 
tin  word.  As  thaa  sez,  what  does  th'  likes  o' 
me  want  wi'  lasses  like  yo  !  But  awm  fain  mi 
mother's  dead.  Poor  owd  soul,  it  would  ha' 
sattled  her  as  it's  sattled  me ; "  and  he  leaned 
against  one  of  the  boulders  on  the  moorland 
path. 

"Come,  Jone,  thaa  mun  think  no  more  abaat 
it;  tiiaa'U  soon  get  o'er  it.  Sithee  !  here'sth' ring 
thaa  gave  me  " — 

"  Keep  it — aw  noan  want  th'  ring.  Get  off 
whoam  and  leave  me  alone  ; "  and  the  girl  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  fled  liefore  the  shadows 
towards  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  village  below. 

Jone  still  leaned  heavily  against  the  boulder, 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hands — too  stunned  to 
collect  his  thoughts  or  to  take  the  bearings  of 
his  mind.  A  world  in  fragments  lay  around  him 
— fragments  no  hand  could  restore.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  passion  he  would  have  smashed 
the  pretty  face  that  had  played  him  false  with 
one  fell  blow  of  his  fist,  or  had  he  been  a  weak 
man  he  would  have  found  his  way  to  the  inn 
below  and  drowned  all  consciousness  in  drink. 
But  as  he  was  neither,  he  stood  there,  and 
mutely  suffered. 

The  shadows  lengthened,  the  dews  fell,  beads 
of  moisture  hung  from  his  lank  hair,  the  crescent 
moon  climbed  tlie  heavens,  a  silent  silver  sea  of 
mist  lay  around,  one  by  one  the  stars  glimmered 
— pitiless  eyes  irrespon.iive  to  his  sorrow.  Then 
the  pall  of  night  fell,  but  not  so  black  as  the  pall 
that  draped  his  soul. 

In  the  morning,  as  the  first  gang  of  quarrymen 
were  hasting  to  their  work,  Jone  was  found 
leaning  against  the  boulder,  chilly  as  the  stone 
whose  support  he  sought,  and  as  silent  and  still. 
But  his  death  was  shorn  of  all  glamour  of 
romance  ;  for  the  doctor,  wise  in  his  day  and 
generation,  attributed  it  to  heart  disease  con- 
tracted by  rheumatic  fever,  and  extending  only 
a  short  limit  of  life. 


Let  us  have  all  the  self-culture  we  can  get,  but 
let  it  not  be  without  the  law  of  service.  There  is 
no  form  of  selfishness  so  repulsive,  so  hard,  so  cold 
and  desperate  as  that  found  along  irith  self-culture 
when  it  does  not  open  into  and  bscome  one  with 
benevolence.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  abroad, 
and  its  arctic  cliill  is  not  infrequently  encountered. 


Better  ignorance,  better  untaught  instinct,  than 
self-culture  when  it  ends  with  self.  It  is  self- 
defeating  ;  for  when  one  gets  himself  well  in  hand  and 
begins  to  know  liimself,  the  question  rises  with 
imjjerative  emphasis,  For  what?  When  one  finds 
that  he  is  a  force,  the  first  question  is,  Uliat  is  there 
to  do  '/—Dr.  T.  r.  Munger. 
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A   LETTER  TO  THE  MAN   WHOSE  WIFE  IS   A   TORMENT. 


Yon  never  have  complained  verbally,  and  that  is 
one  source  of  my  respect  for  you  ;  but  sometimes 
your  face  and  whole  attitude  are  a  protest,  and 
therefore,  taking  advantage  of  our  prolonged  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you. 

Your  wife  was  very  young  when  you  married 
her,  and  you  blame  yourself  for  that  now.  You 
think  you  forced  her  too  early  into  harness,  that 
she  had  no  young  time  of  enjoying  life  and  flutter- 
ing about  among  lovers  and  pleasures,  like  a 
butterfly  in  a  tlower-bed.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  that,  but  to  chain  our  thoughts  down  to 
vague  regrets  for  what  cannot  be  altered  is  to  lose 
the  good  of  living.  It  may  be  that  your  wife  is 
now  overworked  ;  and  that  is  a  detail  to  consider, 
because  it  can  be  altered.  You  know  the  lives 
of  many  women,  even  when  these  are  not  mere 
drudges,  are  yet  over-full  of  uninteresting  tasks 
and  occupations.  To  be  constantly  on  the  tread- 
mill, to  feel  that  one  is  toiling  day  by  day  to 
]iroduce  nothing,  would  ultimately  rob  the  stiongest- 
minded  of  Iheir  pride  of  life.  When  we  are  wise 
and  good,  we  measure  the  hasty  sayings  and  im- 
patient actions  of  the  overwrought,  not  by  their 
apparently  injurious  intention  towards  us,  but  by 
their  underlying  cause.  I  am  sure  you  have  never 
said  an  unkind  word  to  your  wife  in  your  life  ;  but 
may  it  not  be  possible  that  you  have  treated  her  as 
a  persistently  naughty  child,  to  be  forgiven,  but 
kept  at  arms'  length  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tyrannous  as 
custom,  except  the  tyrannous  man  or  woman.  You 
who  have  interests  and  occupations,  and  some  success 
in  your  public  career,  and  some  admiration  from 
your  fellow-creatures,  can  hardly  realise  what  life 
becomes  to  an  over-nervous  woman,  whose  mornings 
all  the  year  round  are  given  to  housekeeping, 
whose  afternoons  are  absorl)ed  by  the  visits  of  the 
uninteresting  neighbour  to  right  or  left  or  from 
over  the  way,  who  comes  to  ease  her  mind  of  the 
tale  of  misdeeds  done  in  her  kitchen,  or  to  learn 
why  her  jellies  won't  jell,  or  why  her  meat  glazes 
have  lumps  in  them.  When  you  observe  that  the 
evenings  following  a  domestic  afternoon  and 
morning  so  spent  are  given  over,  perforce,  to  the 
mending  of  pinafores,  the  darning  of  little  stock- 
ings, and  attention  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  grown-ups 
as  well,  you  will  better  realise  why  your  wife  has 
often  not  an  amiable  word  for  you  or  anyone,  and 
why  she  "tlies  out"  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
It  is  not  against  you  she  is  raging;  it  is  against 
circumstances,  and  her  sense  of  fatigue  and  of  the 
inutility  of  her  existence. 

It  is  very  beautiful  to  say  that  in  giving  and 
spending    themselves    for    others    our    neighbours 


lead  the  higher  life,  but  j-ou  know  that  is  simply 
"clotted  nonsense,"  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
back  at  the  person  enunciating  it.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  people  who  think  they  lead  the  higher 
life  when  they  accept  the  services  and  devotion  and 
effort  of  others,  and  have  neither  gratitude  nor 
even  recognition  to  accord  in  return.  That  type 
of  unctuous  sinrJer  always  makes  me  thankful  that 
Hades  is  an  ultimate  dead  certainty.  Possibly, 
there  may  come  a  time  when  we  can  see  our  way 
to  do  without  that  place  of  final  just  judgments, 
but  the  time  is  certainly  not  yet. 

I  think  you  should  treat  your  wife  as  being 
temporarily  an  invalid,  and  seek  a  remedy.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  she  is  overwrought  and  let  her 
continue  the  life  which  has  induced  that  condition. 
Many  a  woman  is  pitied,  forgiven,  and  neglected, 
till  death  or  insanity  supervenes.  If  I  were  3'ou, 
I  should  take  the  work  out  of  your  wife's  tired 
twitching  little  hands,  and  put  it  away  till  she  is 
fit  to  resume  it.  Never  mind  if  there  are  a  few 
more  thin  places  in  the  talile  linen  and  a  few  more 
rents  in  the  nursery  frocks.  The  life  is  truly  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment.  Let 
some  kindly  friend  come  and  take  charge  of  the 
house  and  children  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  do 
you  look  out  some  clean  and  airy  lodgings  in  a 
pretty,  peaceful  neighbourhood,  and  either  take 
your  wife  there  yourself  or  find  a  cheerful  and 
companionable  person  to  accompany  her.  Rest 
and  contact  with  a  healthy  mind  are  the  best 
remedies  in  the  pharmacopceia.  The  period  of 
treatment  will  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
When  well  enough  to  go  home,  rest  a.ssured  tliat 
your  wile  will  ask  to  be  taken  back,  not  in  an 
irritable  and  complaining  way  because  her  new 
surroundings  dissatisfy  her,  but  because  she  will 
want  the  home  duties  and  the  home  affection. 
Half  of  us  do  not  realise  how  closely  the  mind 
and  body  are  bound  together  ;  we  imagine  that  a 
high  soul  is  something  quite  apart  from  a  sick  body 
and  a  tired  bruin.  But  don't  you  believe  it :  half 
the  tantrums  of  the  reputed  bad-tempered  are  due 
to  congested  veins  behind  their  tired  brows,  half 
their  despondencies  and  doubts  of  goodness  any- 
where, to  the  sluggish  digestion— itself  a  con- 
sequence as  well  as  a  cause  of  despondency,  which 
leaves  a  tangible  load  above  the  slowly-beating 
heart.  Go  to  the  seaside,  and  go  together,  but 
otherwise  alone,  and  you  will  see  after  a  time  how 
many  of  your  little  domestic  troubles  have  been 
borne  away  on  the  white  wings  of  the  sea-birds  into 
the  pearly  greyness  of  the  cool  horizon. — Ever  very 
sincerely  yours, 

Ella  Day. 
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THE    YOUNG  MAN 

IS    SMOKING    REALLY    A    BAD    HABIT? 


I.^By  Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON. 


For  some  people,  certainly,  because  they  e.\hibit  a 
constitutional  peculiarity  towards  the  action  of 
tobacco  :  for  the  majority  of  mankind,  certainty  not, 
because  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  liable  to  be 
attended  with  such  consequences  as  may  follow  the 
taking  of  alcohol,  of  opium,  or  of  other  drugs  and 
substances  wherewith  humanity  is  given  to  solace 
itself.  Smoking  can  be  "a  bad  habit"  only  for 
those  in  wliom  it  jjroduces  physically  injurious 
effects,  and  in  that  case  they  would  be  worse  than 
foolish  to  indulge  in  the  habit  in  defiance  of  the 
personal  idiosyncrasy  which  excludes  tobacco  from 
the  list  of  their  indulgences.  Some  people  cannot 
eat  a  mutton-chop ;  others  are  sickened  if  they 
touch  strawberries  ;  and  in  the  same  way  tobacco 
acts  poisouously  on  others.  I  daresay  the  anti- 
tobacco  leaguers  (anti's  of  this  kind  are  generally 
also  opposed  to  a  good  many  other  perfectly 
rational  conceptions  and  habits)  will  tell  us  that 
tobacco  is  a  poison,  and  that  every  man  who  smokes 
his  honest  pipe  is  imbibing  a  toxic  principle. 
Well,  perhaps  he  is  ;  but  the  same  argument  applies 
to  tea,  and  I  should  think  the  active  alkaloid  of 
tea  or  coffee  is  as  poisonous  every  whit  as  any 
derivative  of  nicotine.  The  smoker  experiences 
the  soothing  effects  of  his  pipe  because  he  simply 
subjects  himself  to  the  physiological,  and  not  to  the 
poisonous,  action  of  tobacco.  The  tea  drinker 
experiences  the  stimulating  effects  of  "the  cup  that 
cheers"  because  he  absorbs  a  mere  fractional  part 
of  a  grain  of  theine.  If  the  argument  is  to  take 
the  form  of  abuse  of  tobacco  because  it  is  a  poison, 
then,  to  be  logical,  our  anti-tobacco  friends  will 
have  to  condemn  tea,  and  coffee,  and  cheese,  and 
a  good  many  other  things,  because  of  the  latent 
possibilities  of  poisonous  action  they  exhibit. 

Of  course  all  argument  of  this  kind  is  nonsensical, 
and  nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  faddists 
themselves.  Used  in  excess,  we  all  know  what 
tobacco  will  do.  It  will  give  us  "  smoker's  heart," 
and  cause  temporary  blindness,  and  upset  digestion, 
and  otherwise  injure  us.  Used  in  moderation, 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  this  worry- 
ing restless  world  has  ever  had  bestowed  upon  it. 
I  allude  to  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  adult. 
Smoking  is  injurious  to  the  growing  body,  and  my 
renuuks  apply  to  the  honest  pipe  or  cigar.  I  think 
cigarettes  are  apt  to  prove  injurious,  because  a  man 
will  smoke  far  too  much  when  he  indulges  in  this 
form  of  the  weed,  and  because  I  think  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  cigarettes  are  apt  to  produce 
evil  effects  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
tobacco  which  is  apparently  consumed.  But  used 
in  moderation,  what  evils,  let  me  ask,  are  to  be 


found  in  the  train  of  the  tobacco-habit?  A  man 
doesn't  get  delirium  tremens  even  if  he  smokes  more 
than  is  good  for  him  ;  he  doesn't  become  a  debased 
mortal ;  there  is  nothing  about  tobacco  which 
makes  a  man  beat  his  wife  or  assault  his  mother- 
in-law — rather  the  reverse,  in  fact,  for  tobacco  is  a 
soother  and  a  quietener  of  the  passions,  and  many 
a  man,  I  daresay,  has  been  prevented  from  doing 
rash  things  in  the  way  of  retaliation,  wlien  he  has 
lit  his  pipe  and  had  a  good  think  over  his  affairs. 

If  the  anti-tobacconist — if  so  I  may  call  him — 
objects  to  tobacco  because  it  is  "a  form  of 
indulgence,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  isn't  needed  at 
all  by  a  healthy  man,  I  should  reply  that  "  in- 
dulgence "  is  a  very  elastic  term,  that  tea  is  an 
"indulgence,"  just  as  a  top-hat  (on  Sundays)  is 
another,  and  that  neither  tea  nor  top-hats  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  feel  very  much 
in  the  position  of  setting  up  ninepins  in  the 
course  of  this  little  argument,  and  of  having  the 
little  game  of  bowling  them  down  all  to  myself. 

A  man  smokes,  I  take  it,  because  his  pipe  soothes 
him,  and  because  it  acts  as  a  relief  from  care  and 
worry.  His  smoking  has  a  sedative  and  soothing 
effect  upon  him  ;  it  constitutes  a  piece  of  harmless 
enjoyment,  and  has  even  been  known  to  stimulate 
thought  and  to  act  as  a  mental  tonic,  if  more  than 
one  great  man  (and  smoker)  is  to  be  believed. 
A  man  who  smokes  is  a  companionable  animal. 
There  was  one  noted  anti-smoker.  King  Jamie  of 
abhorred  memory,  and  nobody  I  ever  heard  of 
thought  or  thinks  much  of  hivn — though  I  am 
not  using  the  Connterhlast  as  an  argument  to  the  effect 
that  all  non-smokers  must  of  necessity  be  disagree- 
able people.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  and  I 
know  some  persons,  non-smokers,  whose  tempers 
and  general  disposition,  I  am  morally  certain,  would 
be  greatly  improved  if  they  tried  a  pipe.  At  first, 
they  might  not  relish  it  ;  later  on,  their  conversion 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  thorough  revolution 
in  disposition. 

I  admit  smoking  is  a  luxury,  but  it  is  a  harmless 
and  by  no  means  costly  bit  of  comfort,  when  all 
is  said  and  done.  As  man  is  constituted,  he  will 
have  such  little  luxuries.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
his  nature  to  demand  something  or  other  in  the 
shape  of  an  excitant  or  a  stimulant.  Why  this 
should  be  so  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  know  that 
every  nation,  savage  and  civilised  alike,  has  its 
particular  little  indulgences.  And  I  should  regard 
it  as  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  we  are 
any  the  worse  for  the  habit  of  indulging,  now  and 
then,  in  luxuries — provided  always  we  can  legiti- 
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luately  alfurd  them.  Strong  drink  in  excess,  every- 
body admits,  is  a  terrible  curse,  but  witli  regard  to 
tobacco  (used  as  an  "indulgence")  it  is  impos- 
sible surely  to  lay  any  man's  ruin  at  its  door. 
I  know  many  total  abstainers  who  are  devotees  of 
"  My  Lady  Nicotine,"  and  who  find  the  little 
luxury  of  tobacco  not  incompatible  in  the  least 
with  the  observance  of  their  teetotal  principles  and 
practice.  Ko  doubt,  smoking  may  make  a  man 
thirsty  (I  should  distinguish  between  a  dry  mouth 
and  a  thirsty  one),  but  as  a  teetotal  friend  of  mine 
once  said,  in  reply  to  an  elder  of  his  kirk, — a  good 
saint  who  did  not  smoke,  who  apparently  had 
conscientious  objections  even  to  smiling,  and  who 
had  objected  to  smoking  because,  he  said,  it  en- 
couraged drinking, — "  It  may  encourage  drinking," 


said  iny  friend,  "  but  there's  nothing  about  tobacco 
which  compels  you  to  assuage  your  thirst  with 
beer ! "  Of  course  there  will  always  be  ultra- 
Puritans  in  this  world  to  object  to  anything  and 
everything  they  themselves  do  not  or  cannot 
enjoy  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  sorry  plauet  indeed 
were  we  compelled  to  give  effect  to  such  objections; 
on  the  score  simply  of  an  irrational  disapjiroval 
of,  and  an  impertinent  interference  with,  the  harm- 
less pleasures  of  others.  Whenever  anybody  counter- 
blasts to-day  against  tobacco,  I  feel  as  did  my  old 
friend  Wilkie  Collins,  when  somebody  told  him 
that  to  smoke  was  a  wrong  thing.  "  My  dear  sir," 
said  the  great  novelist,  "all  your  objections  to 
tobacco  only  increase  the  relish  with  which  I  look 
forward  to  mv  next  cii'ar  ! ' 


II.— By  Dr.  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD. 


What  a  question  !  Obviously,  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  anyone  who  would  answer  ofl'-hand 
"Yes "or  "No." 

With  this  protest,  however,  and  if  put  under 
constraint  to  say  one  or  the  other,  on  the  whole  the 
verdict  would  be  "  Yes."  But  then,  what  exceptions 
one  would  have  to  make  ! 

The  most  useful  way  is  to  discuss  the  question 
briefly,  showing  where  the  "  Yes  "  must  be  emphatic, 
where  dubious,  and  where  at  last  it  may  be 
cautiously  exchanged  for  "  No." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  anything  or  any  habit 
carried  to  excess  is  obviously  "  bad "  ;  the  word 
"  excess  "  implies  it.  Tliis  is  true  of  alcohol,  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  other  foods  and  beverages,  but  it  is 
true  about  tobacco  in  a  sense  that  it  is  true  about 
nothing  else.  No  doubt  tea  and  coffee  contain 
alkaloidal  poisons,  no  doubt  alcohol  is  a  diffusive 
irritant  and  paralyser  of  the  various  oi'gans  and 
functions  of  the  body,  but  none  of  them  approach 
nicotine  and  its  fellow-alkaloid,  the  fiftieth  part  of 
a  drop  of  which  will  cause  sudden  death.  Indeed 
no  poison  on  earth  can  be  compared  to  tobacco 
poison  but  prussic  acid.  Were  it  not  for  the  re- 
markable fact  that  it  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
two  less  baleful  poisons,  no  one  could  smoke  tobacco 
and  live.  In  a  pipe  it  is  changed  into  one  form, 
and  in  cigars  into  another,  the  latter  the  less  hurt- 
ful, but  both  infinitely  safer  than  nicotine  itself. 

Having  to  deal,  then,  in  tobacco  and  tobacco 
smoke  with  very  real  poisons,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  when  used  to  excess  we  get  furred 
tongue,  irritable  throat,  dyspepsia,  an  irritable 
heart  (smoker's  heart),  and  a  disturbance  of  colour- 
vision,  generally  for  the  red  rays — which  are  seen  as 
dull  green  or  grey. 

Listen  to  what  that  keenly  observant  man  of  the 
world,  G.  A.  Sala,  says  on  this  head  :  "  Smoking  to 
excess  weakens  the  eyesight,  impairs  the  digestion, 
plays  havoc  with  the  nerves,  and  interferes  with 


the  action  of  the  heart."  And  now  lay  to 
heart  his  conclusion,  which  I  think  you  will  find 
justifies  the  hesitating  "Yes"  with  which  I  opened, 
speaking  as  it  does  not  even  of  moderation  but  of 
total  abstinence.  "  I  have  been  a  constant  smoker 
for  nearly  forty  years,  hul  had  I  my  life  to  live  over 
again  I  would  never  touih  tobacco  in  any  shape  or 
form."  Now,  young  men  have  many  sanguine 
dreams,  but  none  go  the  length  of  living  their  lives 
twice  over ;  therefore  it  would  be  well  for  each 
reader  to  ponder  Sala's  decision  before  proceeding 
further. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  bad  for  all  who  are,  or  who 
ought  to  be,  growing.  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  "  a 
young  man  "  is.  I  hear  men  of  thirty  spoken  of  as 
"dear  boys,"  and  boys  of  seventeen  and  eighteen 
called  "men" — not  even  "^-oung  men."  "Young 
man  "  is  not  a  very  common  expression,  excej^t  perhaps. 
in  warnings  or  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  class 
designations ;  but  if  it  means  he  who  has  not  yet 
done  growing,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  smoke. 

In  the  young,  smoking  (not  necessarily  to  excess) 
stunts  the  growth,  disturbs  the  nervous  system, 
interferes  with  nutrition,  besides  conducing  to 
idleness,  and  leading  to  the  filthy  habit  of  expector- 
ation. This  last  result  is  indeed  all  through  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  dyspepsia,  etc.,  the  wasted  saliva 
being  one  of  the  great  digesting  agents  of  the  body. 
The  worst  eft'ects  of  smoking  are  seen  in  boys  of 
sanguine  or  nervous  temperament,  the  least  in  boys 
of  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  disposition. 

In  America  tobacco  has  been  carefidly  tried,  and 
eventually  forbidden,  from  its  observed  evil  effects, 
at  the  two  great  naval  and  military  schools  of 
Annapolis  and  West  Point.  Smoking  is  also  for- 
bidden in  training. 

Let  those  who  read  these  pages,  then,  do  all  in 
their  power  to  stop  juvenile  smoking. 

If  no  one  smoked  or  drank  till  they  were  twenty- 
one,  there  would  be  fewer  smokers  and  drinkers  after, 
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and  two  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  jihysical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  would  be  removed. 

But  now  let  us  turn  the  picture  and  see  the  other 
side.  I  have  no  sym]iathy  with  those  who  describe 
smoking  broadly  as  a  vice,  and  who  put  the  smoker 
and  the  drunkard  in  the  same  category.  I  saw  the 
folly  of  this  when  connected  with  the  Deep  Sea 
Mission.  There  we  do  all  we  can  to  deliver  the 
sailor  from  the  demon  of  strong  drink  ;  but,  far 
from  taking  away  his  pipe,  we  sell  him  good  sound 
tobacco  at  cost  price. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  hard  mental  work 
and  business  lil'e,smoking  eveninthe  strictestmodera- 
tion  is  harmful,  whereas  in  proportion  as  the  life  is 
physical,  and  spent  in  the  open  air,  is  tobacco  less 
injurious.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  a  solace  and  a  com- 
panion to  the  lonely  sheplierd  or  gamekee]per,  and 
often  in  the  poor  man  allays  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tobacco, 
that,  in  common  with  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol,  it 
retards  the  nitrogenous  waste  of  tlie  body.  True, 
this,  continued  always,  must  be  bad  ;  but  there  are 
times  when  it  is  good  and  useful. 

The  worst  way  of  using  tobacco  is  chewing  it ; 
the  next  is  cigarette  smoking,  slightly  mitigated  if  a 


liolder  is  used  ;  the  next  is  cigar  smoking.  Safer, 
again,  is  the  pipe  ;  and  safest,  the  Turkish  water- 
pipe,  or  hookah.  Like  tea,  the  cheaper  the  tobacco 
is,  the  more  nauseous,  but  the  less  injurious.  High- 
priced  cigars  may  be  a  delight,  but  they  contain  more 
nicotine,  simply  because  they  contain  more  tobacco 
leaf. 

Tliere  is  very  little,  if  any,  harm  to  a  man  who 
smokes  moderately  in  outdoor  life;  indeed  this  much 
was  known  before  this  paper  was  written.  Any  value 
it  possesses  lies  in  emjihasising  once  more  the  real 
danger  of  excess,  and  of  smoking  before  adult  life. 

1  tind  I  have  not  defined  "excess."  The  fact  is,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  ;  and  here  is  the  danger.  The 
best  way  is  never  to  allow  smoking  or  anything  else 
to  become  an  enslaving  habit,  so  that  you  cannot  be 
hajipy  without  it.  When  this  point  is  reached,  it  is 
becoming  your  master,  and  excess  is  begun. 

Be  temperate  in  all  things,  and  especially  in 
smoking. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  diseases  caused 
by  excessive  smoking,  such  as  cancer  ;  about  the 
rights  of  non-smokers  and  the  selfishness  of 
smokers  ;  about  the  Christian  and  other  aspects  of 
the  question  :  but  my  space  is  exhausted. 


III.— By  NORMAN  KERR,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  without  disloyalty 
to  science  and  to  truth,  to  denounce  the  smoking  of 
tobacco  as  always  injurious.  There  are  some  persons 
who  find  relief  from  the  agony  of  their  asthmatic 
paroxysms,  as  there  are  others  who,  inheritors  or 
subjects  of  the  narcomaniacal  intoxication-mania, 
are  enabled  to  ward  off  these  morbid  and  well-nigh 
overpowering  impulses  by  a  smoke.  There  are 
occasions,  such  as  in  the  trenches  during  military 
operations,  when  worn  out  with  exposure  and  fatigue, 
or  when  exhausted  by  slow  starvation  with  no  food 
in  prospect,  when  a  pipe  or  a  cigar  will  be  a  wel- 
come and  valuable  friend  in  need,  resting  the  weary 
limbs,  cheering  the  fainting  heart,  allaying  the 
gnawing  hunger  of  the  empty  stomach.  Tobacco  is 
somewhat  of  a  disinfectant.  If  I  had  to-day  to  see 
patients  in  a  yellow-fever  ward,  long  as  it  is  since  I 
last  smoked,  I  should  smoke  again  as  a  prophylactic 
against  this  dire  disease.  Tobacco  smoke,  on  being 
passed  through  the  interior  of  hollow  bulbs  lined 
with  gelatine  containing  disease  germs,  has  destroyed 
the  microbes  of  cholera  and  pneumonia.  Further, 
when  many  a  father,  utteily  worn  out  and  irritable 
with  the  worries  of  the  day,  is  ready  to  find  fault 
with  everything,  from  the  prattling  of  the  children 
to  the  cooking  of  the  dinner, — if  his  wife  is  wise 
enough  to  persuade  him  to  smoke,  the  bear  becomes 
a  lamb,  and  domestic  peace  is  assured. 

But,  with  every  reasonable  allowance  for  these  and 
possibly  other  benefits  accruing  from  smoking,  these 
are  but  excejitional,  and  after  all  are  really  medicinal. 


The  practical  points  are  the  properties  of  tobacco 
and  the  influence  of  smoking  it  on  the  human  con- 
stitution. 

Tobacco  contains  poisons  which  have  proved  fatal 
in  a  number  of  instances.  In  a  tobacco  stemmery 
in  Louisville,  in  1892,  there  were  three  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  vapour  of  tobacco,  one  (a  girl)  aged 
nine  years  dying  on  the  ninth  day.  The  poisons  re- 
main in  the  tobacco  and  retain  their  active  jjroperties, 
though  attenuated  by  the  processes  through  which 
the  leaf  goes  before  it  is  ready  to  be  smoked. 

Tobaccosmoking  tends  to  lower  vital  force.  In  1891 
there  was  an  investigation  into  the  comparative  con- 
dition, at  Yale  University,  of  77  non-users  of  tobacco, 
22  irregular  users,  and  70  habitual  users.  In  weight 
the  non-users  increased  10'4  per  cent,  more  than  the 
regular  users,  and  6'6  per  cent,  more  than  the  irregu- 
lars. In  height  the  non-users  increased  24  per  cent, 
more  than  the  regulars,  and  14  per  cent,  more  than 
the  irregulars.  In  chest  girth  the  tobacco  abstainer 
had  an  advantage  over  the  regular  user  of  267  per 
cent.,  and  over  the  occasional  user  of  22  per  cent. 
In  lung  capacity  the  growth  was  in  favour  of  the 
non-user,  77 '5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  regular, 
and  49'5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  irregular. 

Disturbance  of  digestion,  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  palpitation,  and  diminished  power  of  vision, 
have  been  seen  by  me  in  a  number  of  cases,  often 
young  men,  during  thirty-seven  years  of  professional 
life  ;  the  dyspeptic  distress,  the  harassed  heart,  the 
jiartial  blindness,  generally  having  passed  away  after 
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a  prolonged  abandonment  of  smoking.  1  might 
detail  much  more  of  the  weakness  and  misery 
which  I  have  known  to  be  caused,  even  in  the  young, 
by  the  habit  of  smoking ;  but  what  I  have  said 
ought  to  suffice. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  baneful  influence  of 
tobacco  smokinf;  on  vision.  This  is  of  special 
and  growing  importance  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  so  many  of  our 
young  folks,  from  childhood  upwards,  exhibit  such 
shortsightedness  or  longsightedness  or  squint  as  to 
necessitate  operative  interference  or  the  wearing  of 
glasses.  Whether  our  increasing  visional  deficiency, 
in  which  we  are  only  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
Germans — that  great  smoking  nation — is  mostly 
due  to  the  more  general  use  of  tobacco,  is  difficult 
to  prove  ;  but  there  is  considerable  'prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis.  At  any- 
rate,  the  defects  and  disturbances  and  impairments 
of  the  seeing  power  are,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
instances,  simply  sj'mptoms  of  chronic  tobacco- 
poisoning.  In  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  had  lessened 
sight  and  who  had  insomnia  with  trembling  of  the 
muscles,  through  smoking  cigarettes,  the  little 
elevations  (papillce)  of  the  optic  nerves  (whence 
comes  the  capacity  to  see)  were  at  first  found  to  be 
unhealthily  inflamed  and  reddened,  and  afterwards 
to  be  pale  with  wasting  (atrophy).  In  3000  workers 
in  a  tobacco  factory,  150  had  eye  defects,  45  being 
seriously  affected. 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  tobacco.  In  fact  I 
have,  in  the  long  ago,  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
solace  and  the  comfort  which,  whatever  else  it  does, 
this  article  brings  to  not  a  few  weary  mortals.  So 
devoted  a  worshipper  of  "the  divine  weed,"  9,s  a 
famous  poet  called  tobacco,  was  I,  that  a  cigar  or 


a  pipe  was  never  out  of  my  mouth  except  when 
aslee]j  or  at  meals.  Even  when  luxuriating  in  a 
dip  in  the  sea,  my  great  pleasure  was,  cigar  in 
mouth,  to  float  and  swim  on  my  back,  that  in  hot 
weatlier  I  might  revel  in  the  exquisite  and  soothing 
calm,  arising  from  the  cooling  of  a  heated  body 
by  the  sea,  and  the  quieting  of  an  overworked 
brain  by  the  calming  nicotian  influence.  Yet, 
with  all  these  hap]3y  memories,  I  can  now  only 
unfeignedly  give  utterance  to  the  most  sincere 
thankfulness  at  having  for  manv  a  year  abandoned 
the  bondage  of  the  tobacco-habit.  If  there  is  less 
exquisite  contemplative  felicity,  there  is  no  dyspeptic 
irritability  ;  the  heart's  action  is  no  longer  at  times 
feeble  and  perturbed  ;  there  is  greater  elasticity  of 
step,  mind,  and  spirits  ;  languor  has  given  place  to 
vigour  ;  there  is  a  keener  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  with,  what  is  belter  than  all  these,  an 
inexpressible  happiness  in  .setting  such  an  example 
as  the  weakest  of  men  can  follow  with  absolute 
safety. 

Truly  can  everyone  say,  Happy  the  man  who 
has  given  up  the  doubtful  and  perilous  habit  of 
smoking ;  but  thrice  haj^py  he  who  never  smoked 
at  all ! 

Some  can  smoke  all  their  lives  without  apparent 
injury.  Others  cannot  smoke  at  all  without  distress, 
discomfort,  and  unmistakable  mischief. 

Though  the  evils  arising  from  smoking  are  slight 
compared  with  those  arising  from  the  drinking  of 
intoxicants,  tobacco  not  perverting  the  morals  as 
alcohol  does,  from  a  medical  point  of  view  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  smoking  is  really  a  bad 
habit,  unnecessary  in  health,  and  generally  to  be 
long  persisted  in  only  at  some  risk  of  diminished 
self-control  and  impaired  vigour. 


The  Home  Messewjer  for  October  contains  a  story 
by  JosejA  Hocking ;  beautiful  fuU-page  pictures 
specially  drawn  by  Louis  Wain  and  Bertha 
Newcombe  ;  a  paper  on  "  The  Wickedness  of  Waste," 
by  Mrs.  Mayo  ;  a  fully  illustrated  article  entitled 
"  A  Ramble  round  Brussels  "  ;  a  paper  on  "  The 
Gentleness  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Moinet, 
D.D.  ;  some  shrewd  and  helpful  advice  on 
"Amusements,"  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer;  a  brief  con- 
tribution l.iy  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  ;  a  jiortrait  and 
sketch  of  Mr.  George  Muller  ;  and  a  page  of  Notes 
for  the  Children,  by  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt.  Is 
not  this  a  remarkable  programme  for  one  penny  ? 
The  Home  Messenger  is  conducted  by  the  Editor  of 
The  Yodng  Man,  and  is  published  by  Horace 
Marshall  &  Son. 

Edward  W.  Bok,  the  well-known  American 
editor,  contends  that  opportunities  fur  promotion  in 
business  are  more  numerous  in  large  cities  tlian  in 
smaller  communities,  but  they  are  not  better. 
"  There  are  more  chances  in  the  larger  cities,  but 
likewise  there  are  more  applicants  for  the  chances. 


Salaries  ma}-  be  higher  in  the  centres,  but  so,  too,  is 
the  cost  of  living.  Things  always  equalise  them- 
selves. To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  moderate 
business  success  in  a  small  community  means  more 
to  a  man  in  point  of  living  and  absolute  satisfaction 
than  a  greater  success  in  a  larger  city." 

"  How  is  your  husband,  Mrs.  O'Hooligan  ? " 
"Faith,  an'  he  is  at  the  turning-point  this  blessed 
night.  The  doctor  is  just  after  leavin',  and  he 
says  if  O'Hooligan  lives  till  murniu'  we  may  be 
hopin' ;  but  if  not,  we  must  be  after  givin'  him  up, 
shure." 

"The  average  life  of  an  engine  only  thirty 
years  ? "  said  an  astonished  passenger.  "  Why,  such 
a  tough-looking  thing  ought  to  live  longer  than 
that."  "Well,"  said  the  engine-driver,  "perhaps 
it  would  if  it  didn't  smoke  so  much." 

"We  won't  print  any  such  stufl'  as  that!"  said 
the  editor  loftily  as  he  handed  back  the  manuscript. 
"Well,  you  needn't  be  so   haughty  about  it,"  re 
torted  the  contributor;    "you're   not  the  only  one 
who  won't  print  it." 
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THE    CHARMER:    A    SEASIDE    COMEDY.^ 


By  SHAN  F.  BULLOCK, 
Author  of  "By  Thrasna  River,"  " Riiuj  o'  Rushes,"  etc. 


Chapter    XV. 


THE    CHARMER   EXPLAINS. 


The  Yorks  had  just  finished  breakfast,  and  were 
waiting  for  Jim  to  call  for  them.  Phillip,  in  the 
depths  of  Mr.  Mack's  springless  arm-chair,  sat 
smoking ;  Stella,  before  the  cracked  mirror,  was 
driving  (so  it  seemed)  long  pins  through  the  crown 
of  her  hat  into  her  head. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Phillip  presently,  "what  is 
wrong  with  our  friend  Da\'id  the  Wag,  this  morn- 
ma,  ?  He  has  passed  thi.";  window,  up  and  down, 
about  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  five  minutes." 

"  Oh,  refused,  no  doubt,  by  another  lady  of  high 
degree,"  laughed  Stella. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so,"  said  Phillip.  "  At  any  rate, 
he  looks  mighty  anxious  about  something.  He's  a 
curious  man  is —  Hello,  there's  our  friend  Mark, 
across  the  street,  also  footing  the  pavement.  He, 
too,  looks  dubious.  What's  afoot,  Stella  ?  I 
wonder  is  William  the  Silent  anywhere  about  ? 
Yes,  I  can  just  see  the  points  of  his  boots  on  the 
stones  below  the  shop- window  sill.  What  a  strange 
trio  they  make,  Stella." 

"Yes,"  said  Stella  as  she  knotted  her  veil  ; 
"  very  strange." 

"  Haven't  seen  much  of  them  of  late,  have  we  ?  " 
Phillip  went  on.  "  Suppose  they  think  we  are 
avoiding  them.  Wonder  if  they  do,  now  1  Or  if 
David  tlie  Wag  smells  a  rat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Phillip  ;  we  can't  always  be 
dangling  after  them." 

"  No,  faith — not  after  Mr.  Davy,  anyhow.  There 
he  goes  again.  By  Jove,  it's  very  curious.  And 
there  goes  Mark  again.  Come  here,  Stella,  and 
look  at  them." 

"  Oh,  don't  bother,  Phillip,  don't  bother  me  when — " 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Molly. 

"  Please,  miss,"  said  she,  "  Miss  Gray  sends  her 
compliments,  an'  will  ye  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Molly.  Tell  her  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  her  at  once.  Ask  her  if  I  am  to  come  to  her, 
or—" 

"Please,  miss,  she  said  she'd  come  down  herself; 
an'  she  wanted  to  see  ye  private,  miss." 

"Alone,  you  mean,  Molly?" 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I'm  quite  ready.  You  can  go 
and  meet  Jim,  Phillip,"  Stella  went  on,  as  the  door 
closed.     "  I'll  join  you  by  The  Chains  presently." 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  said  Phillip,  rising;  "all 
right — don't   be   long.      Wonder  what   the  school- 
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mistress  wants,  eh  ?  Perhaps  she  has  a  bone  to  pick 
with  us.  You  know  we've  noticed  how  very  reserved 
in  manner  she  has  been  quite  lately — almost  rude 
at  times.  I  wonder  if  I  really  offended  her  the  other 
day  with  my  feeble  joking  about  the  modernising 
of  Kyle  1     You  know—" 

"Oh,  go  along,  you  foolish  fellow,"  said  Stella, 
and  opened  the  door  ;  "  you  should  know  better 
than  to  talk  so.  Good-morning,  Miss  Gray,"  she  said 
as  Nell  came  along  the  hall.  "  Come  in,  please. 
Why,  it's  quite  a  time  since  we  had  a  talk  together," 
Stella  went  on  as  she  shut  the  door  and  offered 
Nell  a  chair  ;  "quite  a  loni;  time.  And  — you  don't 
look  very  well,  Miss  Gray  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Nell,  and  slowly  sat  down,  "  an'  I 
don't  feel  well." 

"  Oh  ;  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Stella  ;  "  so  sorry. 
How  is  it  ?  Do  you  think  the  Kyle  air  is  too  strong 
for  you?" 

"  No,"  answered  Nell  bluntly,  "  I  don't.  It's  not 
Kyle — it's  the  people  in  it." 

"  Indeed  ? "  said  Stella,  raising  her  eyebrows. 
"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  tired  of  Kyle,"  said  Nell,  "  heart-sick 
of  it.     I'll  be  glad  to  see  the  last  of  it." 

"  But  I  thought  you  liked  it  so  well,  Miss  Gray  ? " 

"Ah  yes,  I  did  like  it — before  certain  people 
came  to  it." 

Stella  fell  back  behind  her  guns  ;  she  was  going, 
she  .saw,  to  have  some  plain  speech  from  this  austere 
little  schoolmistress.  But  why  ?  She  had  not 
offended  her,  purposely,  in  any  way  ;  she  had  always 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  respect  and  good-nature, 
had  always  shown  her  that  she  overlooked  her  faults 
for  the  sake  of  her  virtues,  had  been  as  friendly  with 
her  as  circumstances  (and  Nell  herself)  had  per- 
mitted.    Why,  then  ? 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Gray  ? "  she  answered  again.  "I'm 
very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this." 

"  Ah,    you're    very    sorry,"    said   Nell   bitterly  ; 


very  sorry 


I  " 


Stella  sat  smoothing  her  gloves  ;  she  was  not 
going  to  quarrel. 

"  You're  so  sorry  for  me,"  Nell  went  on,  "  that 
maybe  it  'd  pain  ye  if  I  sat  here  an'  told  ye  what  I 
think  o'  ye  ? " 

Stella  looked  up  quickly. 

"  I'm  dull  this  morning.  Miss  Gray,"  said  she ; 
"please  be  frank  with  me." 

"  Yes,  you're  mighty  dull — mighty  dull  !     You've 

never  heard  what  Kyle  was  sayin'  about  you.     You 

never  cared  what  I  was  thinkin'  of  you.     We  were 

only  clodhoppers,  people  to  laugh  at  an'  play  with." 
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"  Miss  Gray,"  said  Stella  hurriedly,  "  if  you  mean 
that  I  in  any  way  have  slighted  you,  I  hope  you 
will  take  my  word  for  it,  at  once,  that  I  never  even 
dreamt  of  doing  such  a  thing.  Quite  recently,  I 
know,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  as  much  of  you 
as  I—" 

"  No,"  interrupted  Nell,  "  I  know  ye  haven't — 
even  you  hadn't  impudence  enough  for  that.  An' 
for  slighting  me,  I  wouldn't  have  ye  do  anvthing 
else." 

A  knock  at  the  door  ;  then  Molly's  head  and  the 
point  of  her  shoulder. 

"If  ye  please.  Miss  York,"  said  Molly,  "but 
could  you  spare  a  minute  in  private  ? " 

"  No,  Jlolly,  no  ;  I'm  engaged  just  now." 

"Aw  yes,  miss  ;  but  Mister — " 

"Go  away,  Molly,"  cried  Stella,  stamping  her 
foot;  "go  away!  Now,  Miss  Gray,  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  plainly  what  I  am  to  know." 

"What  can  I  tell  ye  that  ye  don't  know?" 
answered  Nell.  "  What  can  I  tell  ye  that  everyone 
doesn't  know  or  guess  at  in  Kyle  ?  No,  it  isn't 
about  that  I  came  to  tell  ye,  but  just  thi.s  :  that  if 
1  knew  the  worst  word  a  beggarman  ever  threw  at 
a  dog,  I'd  say  it  to  your  face." 

Stella  rose.  "  Miss  Gray,"  said  she,  "  if  your  desire 
was  to  insult  me,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  in- 
sulted ;  and,  for  the  rest,  let  me  ask  you — " 

"  Sit  down  and  hear  me  out,"  said  Nell ;  "  it's  my 
right.  Sit  down,  I  say.  I  promised  myself,"  Nell 
went  on  as  Stella  sat  herself  on  the  arm  of  a  chair, 
"  that  before  I  left  Kyle  I'd  speak  my  mind  to  ye. 
It's  the  last  I'll  see  of  ye — for  that,  God  be  thanked  ! 
An'  may  I  never  see  the  kind  o'  ye  again.  Couldn't 
ye  find  fools  enough  where  ye  came  from,"  cried 
Nell  suddenly,  her  anger  rising  swiftly,  "  wi'out 
comin'  here  to  try  your  wiles  on  ignorant  country- 
side men,  whose  boots  you're  not  fit  to  tie  ?  Wasn't 
one  man  enough  to  fool,  weren't  two  enough  to  fool, 
wi'out —  ? " 

Stella  raised  her  hands. 

"For  pity's  sake,"  she  said,  "have  done,  or  tell 
me  plainly  what  wrong  I  have  done  to  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  ye  little  hypocrite,"  said  Nell  ;  "  you  an' 
your  baby's  face  !  Tell  ye  plainly  ?  Well,  will  this 
serve  ye  ?  Who  played  wi'  David  Cuffe,  an'  then 
threw  him  behind  her  like  an  old  ribbon  %  Who 
did  the  same  to  William  Ross,  an'  then  went  about 
laughin'  at  them  both  ?  Ye'U  say,  I  suppose,  ye 
meant  nothin' — were  only  amusin'  yourself?  Ah 
yes,  it's  the  way  wi'  the  kind  o'  ye  ! " 

The  cup  of  Stella's  bewilderment  was  filling  fast. 
What  on  earth  was  all  this?  William  Ross  and 
Bavid  Cufl'e  !  Playing  with  them  ;  throwing  them 
behind  her  like  an  old  ribbon  !  William  Ross, 
above  all  ! 

"  It's  the  way  wi'  the  kind  o'  ye,"  Nell  went  on 
in  her  anger,  now  giving  relief  to  her  feelings  by 
saving  more  than  slie  had  meant  to  say.  "But 
couldn't  ye  ha'  been  content  wi'  them  ? '  What  did 


I  ever  do  to  hurt  ye  ?  Didn't  I  help  ye  all  I 
could  ?  Did  I  ever  force  myself  upon  ye  ?  Wasn't 
it  you  who  wovXA  be  my  friend  — friend !  —  you 
who  would  take  my  hand,  though  ye  could  see  I 
misdoubted  ye  from  the  first  ?  An'  to  repay  me  for 
all,  ye —  Ah,  may  he  soon  know  ye  as  I  know 
ye,"  cried  Nell ;  then  rose,  and  with  her  hand 
plucking  at  her  throat-band,  stood  facing  the 
window.  She  knew  she  had  spoken  too  much,  had 
been  untrue  to  her  womanhood  ;  she  would  say  no 
more.  But  Stella,  her  face  now  very  pale,  rose 
quickly  and  came  nearer  to  Nell. 

"  Miss  Gray,"  said  she,  "  I — I  can  only  give  you 
my  assurance — " 

"  Your  assurance  ?  Yes,  you've  plenty  of  it,"  said 
Nell  ;  the  next  moment  clutched  at  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and,  biting  her  lip,  drew  back.  Ah,  could 
she  not  have  been  spared  that  :  the  sight  of  Mark 
sitting  on  a  window-sill  across  the  street  and  gazing 
— gazing  at  her  window  ?  She  drew  a  long  strident 
breath,  turned,  and  there  stood  Stella  looking  at 
Mark  !     It  was  not  to  be  borne. 

"  Oh,"  cried  she,  and  turned  towards  the  door  ; 
"  let  me  go,  let  me  go." 

Stella  caught  her  arm.  "Wait,"  said  .she, 
"  wait." 

Nell  turned  viciously  round.  "  You  dare  to. 
touch  me  !  "  she  cried. 

Stella  held  up  her  hand.  "  Husli,"  she  said. 
"  Hush —  Oh,  I  see  now,"  she  said,  as  if  to 
herself.  "I  see  now.  What  a  horrible  misunder- 
standing— horrible  ! " 

For  a  little  while  she  stood  thinking,  with  Nell 
narrowly  watching  lier  ;  then  looked  frankly  at  the- 
schoolmistre.ss. 

"  Surely,"  she  said  softly,  "  surely  you  knew  me. 
better  than  to  suppose —  ? "  She  stopped  and 
looked  again  at  Mark.  "  Surely  it  can't  be  true 
that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  any  misunderstanding 
between  you  and —  ?  "     Again  she  paused. 

Nell  stood  silent. 

"I  give  you  my  solemn  word,  Miss  Gray,"  said 
Stella  with  a  quick  effort,  "that  in  no  way,  either 
by  word  or  act,  am  I  guilty —  Oh,  guilty  !  You 
know  I'm  not,  you  know  it.  Guilty  of — of — 
Why,  good  heavens,  the  very  idea  is  bewildering." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  .said  Nell  coolly. 

"To  think  that  I— I,  Stella  York,  should  be 
accused  of  encouraging  any  man  to  dangle  after  me, 
of  amusing  myself  with  vulgar  intrigues  ;  above  all, 
of  trying  to  separate  lovers  !     Why — why — " 

"  I  still  accuse  you,"  said  Nell. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  understand,"  cried  Stella  ;  "  you 
can't  understand.  If  you  only  knew  how  im- 
possible—  Well,  then,  you  shall  know.  This 
miserable  business  must  be  settled,  whatever  the 
cost."  Hurriedly  Stella  wiped  her  lips,  then 
looked  full  at  Nell. 

"  There's  one  thing,  Miss  Gray,"  said  she  in  her 
old  level  way,  "which  hitherto  Mr.  York  and  my-. 
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self  have  chosen  to  keep  a  secret,  but  whicli  now  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  It  is  this  :  I  am  not  Mr. 
York's  sister." 

"What?"  cried  Null,  and  clutched  at  her  skirts. 
"  What  ! " 

Stella  flushed  crimson,  and  quickly  began  pulling 
the  glove  from  her  left  hand. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "you  mistake  me  again;  you 
mistake  me  !  Look,"  cried  she,  and  thrust  out  her 
hand.  "  Look,  and  accuse  me  now,  it  you  dare,  of 
any  miserable  vulgar  intrigues  !     Look,  I  say." 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  door. 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  said  Stella.  Another  knock  came  ; 
and  Stella,  ilropping  her  hand,  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

"  Aw,  good  -  mornin'.  Miss  York,"  said  David 
Cuffe,  taking  off  his  hat  and  bobbing  his  head.  "  I 
hope  I  see  ye  well.     An'  might  I  a.x —  ?  " 

"  I'm  engaged,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  Stella. 

"Aw,  just  a  few  words  wi'  ye,  Miss  York?" 
said  David,  and  smirked  his  sweetest. 

"  I  can't  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  Stella, 
and  drew  back  a  step. 

"  Aw,  don't  say  that,  Miss  York,"  pleaded 
David.  "  It's  only  a  word  or  two  ;  an'  I  can't  wait, 
for  Long  William's  e.xpectin'  his  mother  every 
minute ;  an'  he  says  if  I  don't  hurry  he'll  come 
before  me,  an' — " 

"Can  you  not  understand?"  said  Stella  almost 
irritably.     "  Do  you  want  me  to  shut  the  door  ? " 

"Ah  no,  Mi.ss  York,"  said  David,  and  made  as  if 
to  enter  the  room.  "It's  only  a  word.  I  only 
wanted  to  ax  ye  if  ye  had  changed  your  mind 
.about  me — " 

Stella  opened  the  door  wide,  and  with  flaming 
cheeks  faced  David. 

"  If  you  speak  another  word  to  me,"  she  cried, 
"  I'll  send  for  my  husband  to  chastise  you." 

David's  jaw  dropped  and  his  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  Your — your —  ?  "  he  muttered,  and  backed 
away.     "  Your — your —  ! " 

"  I  said  husband,"  repeated  Stella  ;  "  yon  saw 
him  go  out,  I  daresay,  not  long  ago." 

"  Lord,  Lord,"  mumbled  David,  and  slowly 
backed  towards  the  street  door,  his  hat  still  in  his 
hand,  his  face  blank  with  amazement.  "  Lord, 
Lord,"  he  muttered  as  the  parlour  door  shut ; 
the  next  moment  was  out  in  the  street.  The  sun 
struck  hot  on  his  head  ;  mechanically  almost  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "  Husband,"  he 
re])eated.  "  Hus — !  "  A  rough  hand  gripped 
his  arm  ;  he  turned  and  saw  the  eager  flushed  face 
of  Long  William. 

"Ye'rebeat?"  asked  William  hoarsely.  "Ami 
to  go  ? " 

David  stared  blankly  at  him. 

"Am  I  to  go?"  asked  William  again,  and  vigor- 
ously shook  David. 

"  She's  —  she's  married  al-already  !  "  stammered 
David  ;  and  as  he  spoke  Stella  came  to  the  street 


door,  beckoned  to  Mark  Judge,  turned,  and  went 
back  to  the  parlour. 

"  Married  ? "  shouted  William,  so  loudly  that  half 
Kyle  might  have  heard  ;  "was  it  married  ye 
said  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  David,  "that  was  the  word. 
Aw,  William,  me  son,  me  heart's  bruk — bruk — 
bruk  !  Aisy,  aisy,"  he  cried,  and  clutched  Mark 
Judge's  elbow  just  as  Mark  was  crossing  the  thresh- 
old ;  "don't  go,  Mark,  don't  go!  Aw,  me  son, 
she's—" 

"  Ah,  to  blazes  wi'  ye,"  answered  Mark,  pulling 
away  his  arm  ;  "  to  blazes  wi'  ye,"  said  he  ;  then 
knocked  at  the  parlour  door.  His  heart  was 
thumping;  his  throat  was  parched:  "She  —  she 
beckoned  to  me,"  he  babbled  joyously  to  himself. 

"  But  she'll  have  your  life,  Mark,"  cried  David  ; 
and  thereby  spread  the  news  to  Mrs.  Mack  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  to  Molly  crouched  by 
tlie  kitchen  door,  and  to  Mr.  Mack  jouked  by  the 
threshold  of  his  shop  ;  "  she'll  have  your  life — she's 
got  a  man — she's  mairied,  I  say  ;"  and  at  the  word, 
even  as  Mark  was  turning  to  stare  at  David,  Stella 
opened  her  door,  and,  as  if  drawn  by  a  string,  Mark 
went  slowly  into  the  parlour. 

"  Please  take  a  chair,  Mr.  Judge,"  .said  Stella  as 
she  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 
Mark  took  his  eyes  off'  Nell,  who  now  sat  on  the 
old  hair-covered  sofa  earnestly  studying  the  pattern 
on  the  carpet,  slowly  and  clumsily  sat  down,  hung 
his  hat  on  his  knee,  and  drew  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  brow.  Like  one  just  woke  from  some 
haunting  dream,  he  looked,  not  yet  knowing  where 
he  was  or  what. 

"  I've  just  been  telling  Miss  Gray  a  little  secret," 
Stella  began  in  her  old,  easy,  bright  way  ;  "  and  I 
wish  you,  Mr.  Judge,  so  that  you  may  not  be  jealous 
of  Miss  Gray,  nor  she  of  you,  to  share  it  with  her. 
Besides,  I'd  much  rather  you  both  shoidd  hear  it 
from  me  than  from  my  friends  the  Macks,  whom 
I've  just  seen  discussing  the  news,  doubtless,  with 
Molly  in  the  hall,  or  from  any  of  my  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  in  Kyle.  Ah,  they  will 
enjoy  themselves  presently.  Miss  Gray,  won't  thej'  ? 
when  they  find  that,  after  all,  we  are  real  honey- 
mooners." 

Nell  just  looked  (not  maliciously)  at  Stella  in 
reply  ;  Mark  fumbled  with  his  hat,  wiped  his  brow 
with  his  hand,  and  coughed  nervously. 

"  Yes,  they  were  quite  right,  Mr.  Judge,"  Stella 
went  on,  "quite  right — we  are  honeymooners.  Let 
me  explain.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  days  I  might 
say,  Mr.  York  and  I  were  married  ;  and,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  some  friends,  we  came  to  spend  jjart 
of  our  honeymoon  here  in  Kyle.  But,  in  advising 
us,  our  friends  went  on  to  say — what  indeed  turned 
out  to  be  quite  true — that  Kjde  had  a  very  sharp 
eye  for  the  humours  and  vagaries  of  strangers, 
particularly  newly-married  strangers  ;  so,  on  our 
wav  here,  we  agreed  between  ourselves  that,  rather 
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than  be  constantly  blushing  in  public,  and  feeling 
uncomfortable,  and  all  the  rest,  we  would  pass  as 
brother  and  sister.  You  can  understand  how  we 
felt,  iliss  Gray,  and  you  too,  Mr.  Judge,— you  know 
there  is  only  a  step  between  lovers  and  honey- 
mooners, — and,  I  suppose,  seeing  how  absurdly 
sensitive  and  bashful  honeymooners  usually  are,  we 
only  did  a  very  natural  and  usual  thing.  However, 
as  it  turns  out,  we  acted  foolishly — very  foolishly. 
I — I —  Oh,  dear  me,  what  a  strange  man  that  Mr. 
Cuffe  is  ! "  cried  Stella,  and,  spreading  her  hands, 
laughed  her  old  merry  laugh.  "  To  think  of  him 
coming  to  me,  as  lie  did,  before  I  had  been  two  days 
in  Kyle,  with  an  offer  of  marriage  !  Actually,  Mr. 
Judge,  he  did.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
In  the  circumstances,  wasn't  it  a  most  absurd  thing 
to  do?" 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mark,  very  joylessly.  "  Ha, 
ha!" 

"  Oh,  the  absurdity  of  it  nearly  killed  me,"  cried 
Stella.  "  And  the  best  of  it  was  that  he  would  not 
take  No  for  an  answer.  No,  indeed.  He  pestered 
me  and  pestered  me,  Mr.  Judge,  till  at  last  I  was 
forced  to  keep  always  by  my  husband's  side,  and, 
in  the  end,  had  to  send  for  my  brother  that  he 
might  keep  me  company  when  Mr.  York  was 
sketching.  Did  ever  you  hear  the  like,  Mr.  Judge  ? 
A  married  woman  having  to  put  her  brother 
between  herself  and  an  offer  of  instant  marriage, 
during  the  first  weeks  of  her  honeymoon  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mark  again,  not  so  joylessly. 
"  Ha,  ha  !  " 

"But  even  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  it  seems. 
Surely  I  ought  to  feel  flattered.  For,  lo  an'  behold 
ye,  as  Molly  says,  he  must  come  again  to  me  this 
morning — a  few  minutes  ago,  in  fact,  as  I  sat  here 
talking  to  Miss  Gray—  and  demand  to  see  me,  and 
again — again,  I  say — offer  nie  his  hand.  Well, 
really —     Did  ever  you  hear  the  like,  Mr.  Judge?" 

"  Never,"  said  Mark,  and  squirmed  on  his  chair. 

"Well,  of  course,  after  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  :  threaten  him  with  the  pains  and  jjenal- 
ties  of  my  husband.  I  was  forced  to  do  it,  almost 
publicly,  too  ;  for  to  speak  outside  one's  door  is 
almost  to  tell  Mrs.  Mack — and  you  know  what  that 
means.  And  now  poor  Mr.  Cuffe  is  crushed,  and 
my  secret  is  out,  and  soon  all  Kyle  will  know — 
and,  oh  dear  me,  how  I  shall  blush  to  face  them 
all !  However,"  said  Stella,  rising,  "  I've  faced  you, 
and  I  feel  braver  already — yes,  much  braver.  I 
almost  feel  as  though  I  could  stay  on  in  Kyle  and 
take  my  fate  ;  but  I  fear  it  is  impossible.  We  must 
bid  good-bye  to  Kyle  to-day,  I  fear ;  yes,  we  must. 
I'm  very  sorry — very  .sorry,"  said  Stella,  and  looked 
mournfully  out  of  the  window,  "to  leave  the  dear 
old  place  and  all  my  friends.  Everyone  has 
been  most  kind,  and  our  .stay  here  has  been  delight- 
ful. You  above  all,"  said  Stella,  turning  to  Nell 
and  Mark,  "have  been  kindness  itself  to  us,  and  I 
thank  you  both  most  sincerely.      As  Molly  says, 


'  May  you  live  long  and  die  happy,  and  may  the 
angels  carry  you  ! '  " 

Nell  rose,  crossed  the  room  quickly,  and  took 
Stella's  hand. 

"Ah,  may  your  wish,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes 
filled  fast ;  "  may  your  wish  come  back  to  ye  !  "  then 
turned  towards  the  door.     But  Mark  caught  her  arm. 

"  Easy,  Nell,"  he  said ;  "  easy  till  I  come  with 
ye.  Good-bye,  Miss — Mrs.  York,"  he  said,  and  put 
out  his  hand.  "  Good-bye,  and — and —  Aw,  what 
can  I  say  good  enough  to  ye  ?    What  can  I  say  ? " 

"Ah,  sorrow  take  you  an'  your  thanks!"  said 
Stella,  and,  raising  her  hands,  mimicked  Molly  to 
the  life.  "  Come  away  now  wi'  the  pair  o'  ye  ; 
sure  it's  goin'  I  aui  to  meet  me  husband  on  the 
cliffs,  an'  I'll  walk  part  o'  the  way  wi'  ye.  Come 
on,  now." 

So,  laughing  and  chattering,  Stella  walked  with 
Mark  and  Nell  down  Main  Street  (past  the  very 
door  behind  which  David  Cuffe  and  William  Ross 
— the  one  in  mortal  terror  of  a  husband,  the  other 
in  dread  of  a  fond  and  fearing  mother — sat  smoking 
and  drinking,  and  earnestly  longing  for  the  departure 
of  the  midday  train),  and  down  the  lane  seawards  ; 
and  at  the  .stile  on  the  South  Cliff  left  them  and 
went  in  search  of  Phillip. 

"  Au  revoir,"  she  cried  as  she  went  off  towards 
The  Chains,  waving  her  hand.  "  Look  out  for  us 
on  the  platform  this  evening.     Au  revoir  J" 

Mark  waved  his  hat,  Nell  fluttered  her  hand- 
kerchief ;  then,  well  knowing  that  they  had  seen 
the  last  of  the  Charmer,  turned  their  faces  north- 
wards and  started  over  the  grass  towards  The 
Sliean.  Side  by  side  they  walked ;  soberly, 
thoughtfully,  without  exchanging  glance  or  word. 
On  their  left,  the  long  line  of  lu-imitives  was  buzz- 
ing with  excitement;  the  men  hugging  them.selves 
and  chuckling,  the  women  sending  from  mouth  to 
mouth  the  exact  words  that  had  just  come  from  Mrs. 
Mack's  lips  ;  on'  every  face  was  the  light  of  victory, 
on  every  tongue  a  note  of  jubilation.  "Sure  we 
always  knew  they  were  honeymooners,"  went  the 
voices;  "aw,  they  couldn't  deceive  us.  An',  holy 
king,  if  there  isn't  Nell  Gray  an' — an' —  !  Ye.s,  it 
is  Mark,  I  tell  ye." 

Without  hearing  a  word,  or  once  turning  their 
heads,  Mark  and  Nell  walked  on  ;  left  the  groups, 
passed  along  the  North  Clift',  and,  soon  coming  to 
The  Shean,  there  sat  down  side  by  side. 

"Ah,  Nell,  Nell,"  cried  Mark  presently,  at  last 
finding  his  tongue  ;  "  Nell,  me  girl,  forgive  me ! 
Ah,  do !  I — I  don't  deserve  it ;  I  know  I  was 
false  to  ye,  an'  cruel —  But,  Nell,  forgive  me. 
Won't  ye,  Nell  ?     Aw,  say  it,  say  it !  " 

For  a  while  Nell  sat  silent,  then  turned  and 
looked  into  Mark's  eyes. 

"I  forgive  ye,  Mark,"  she  said  ;  "  fully  I  forgive  ye. 
But  for  twelve  months  ask  me  no  more  than  that." 

And  with  that  answer  Slark  had  to  be  content. 

THE  BSD. 
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A   LETTER  TO  A   YOUNG   PREACHER. 


By  Dr.  JOSEPH  PARKER. 


My  dear  Friend, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ministerial  market,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
is  overcrowded.  Serious  inconvenience  arises  from 
this  fact.  The  applications  which  ministers  make  to 
one  another  for  introductions  to  vacant  pulpits  aienot 
only  excessively  numerous,  but  often  most  embar- 
rassing. There  is,  of  cour.se,  a  disposition  to  be  kind 
to  worthy  men,  and  not  seldom  this  disposition  sets 
aside  the  discrimination  which  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  app)licant,  and  the 
special  necessities  of  the  position  to  which  he  wishes 
to  be  introduced.  The  difficulty  is  much  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  applicants  are  men  of  excellent 
character,  of  good  attainments,  and  of  unquestion- 
able orthodoxy  :  the  one  thing  which  is  wanting 
is  pulpit  efficiency.  In  many  cases  the  defect  in  this 
particular  is  most  obvious.  I  know  men  whose 
moral  reputation  is  above  suspicion,  whose  scholar- 
ship is  sound,  and  whose  doctrine  is  unexception- 
able, men  who  have  college  certificates  and  even 
university  honours,  who  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  the  ministry.  How  so  ? 
Simply  because  they  can  do  nearly  everything 
except  preach.  In  conversation  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  ground  ;  in  point  of 
information  they  are  decidedly  above  the  average  ; 
in  manners  they  are  fit  for  the  best  society ; 
yet  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  they  are  utterly 
incompetent.  In  looking  at  such  cases  we  must 
come  back  to  our  old  doctrine,  namely,  ministers 
cannot  be  made.  Let  colleges  exist  for  purposes  of 
scholarship,  let  theology  even  be  taught  to  all  who 
wish  to  study  that  greatest  of  the  sciences,  let  a 
special  effort  be  made  by  the  estalilishment  of  even- 
ing classes  for  teaching  scholars  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  languages, — do  everything  that 
is  possible  for  the  extension  of  biblical  study  ;  but 
do  not  continue  to  multiply  a  class  of  able  and 
worthy  men  having  no  adaptation  to  the  public 
work  of  the  ministry.  To  teach  a  man  that  he  is 
a  minister,  simply  because  he  has  completed  a 
prescribed  cuniculum,  is  to  put  him  into  an  alto- 
gether false  position.  He  is  not  a  minister  because 
of  that ;  he  may  be  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  a  critic, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  minister.  Adapt- 
ation to  the  ministry  is  quite  a  distinct  (juestion. 
Every  Christian  should  study  theology  ;  the  study 
of  theology  should  not  be  a  merely  lyrofessioncd 
exercise ;  every  Christian,  too,  should  make  it  his 
special  business,  so  far  as  possible,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  :  then,  when  the 
highest  education  has  been  made  available  to  the 
whole  Church,  let  those  men  who  have  the  gift  of 
preaching  give   public   utterance   to  divine  truth. 


My  call  is  not  for  a  learned  ministry,  but  for  a 
learned  Church.  Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  extension  of  education  as  is  pro- 
posed ;  there  will  be  just  complaints  of  want  of 
time,  and  in  some  cases  want  of  capacity ;  but 
these  do  not  touch  the  main  question  at  all. 
Popularise,  not  professionalise,  theological  educa- 
tion ;  .IS  in  classics  or  mathematics,  let  the  doors 
be  thrown  open  to  all,  and  when  it  is  made  clear 
that  certain  men  can  excel  in  this  department  or 
that,  let  an  inner  circle  be  established,  and  the 
highest  advantage.-!  be  oft'ered  to  such  as  have  fully 
shown  claim  to  the  most  advanced  culture  which 
the  resources  of  the  Church  can  furnish. 

To  my  own  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  con- 
siderableproportion  of  the  young  men  who  during  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years  have  undergone  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  would  to-day  have  been  doing 
nmch  more  good  had  they  never  aspired  to  the  pulpit. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  clear  that  most  of 
them  were  patient  and  successful  students,  and  well 
deserved  every  commendation  and  honour  accorded 
to  them.  The  mistake  was,  in  my  judgment,  to 
encourage  the  idea  that  they  were  ministers,  and  to 
set  them  apart  as  members  of  a  distinct  professional 
class.  In  addition  to  its  being  a  mistake,  it  inflicted 
considerable  injury  upon  the  men  themselves:  if 
they  had  entered  college  to  become  scholars,  critics, 
and  theologians,  the  end  would  have  been  answered  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  claimed  to  be  ministers,  they 
were  compelled  to  bear  the  stigma  of  failure  where 
they  might  have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  success. 
To  this  there  is  an  obvious  answer.  The  students 
could  not  aflbrd  the  time  if  they  were  not  by  study 
qualifying  themselves  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
preaching.  There  is  force  in  the  answer ;  yet, 
instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  difficulty,  it  rather 
suggests  a  further  inquiry.  Can  any  other  method 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  collegiate  system  be 
adojjted  for  the  extension  of  theological  knowledge 
and  of  accurate  biblical  learning  ?  The  university 
lists  clearly  show  that  degrees  and  honours  have 
been  attained  by  means  of  private  study.  Is  it 
not  possible,  then,  to  encourage  private  study  in 
theology  and  related  subjects,  and  to  give  such  re- 
cognition of  results  as  shall  remove  all  doubt  of  the 
competency  of  the  student  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that  it  is  quite  possil.ile,  and  possible  in  this  way  : 
Let  an  unsectariau  theological  council  be  established, 
and  let  all  men  of  all  Churches,  who  wish  to  be 
examined  in  any  given  number  of  subjects,  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  such  times  as  the 
council  may  appoint ;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
satisfying   the  examiners,  let   them  be  certificated 
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accordingly.  The  council  should  of  course  be 
thoroughly  unsectarian  ;  no  questions  need  be 
asked  as  to  the  denominationalism  of  the  candidates 
for  examination  ;  even  the  names  of  the  candidates 
need  not  be  kno'ivn  until  the  result  was  declared  ; 
the  whole  process  would  have  reference  exclu- 
sively to  the  merits  of  the  papers  returned  to  the 
examiners. 

To  the  establishment  of  such  a  council  it  may  be 
objected,  that  in  private  study  young  men  lose  the 
advantage  of  conversational  teachhig,  of  stimulus,  of 
the  discipline  of  criticism  and  comparison,  enjoyed 
by  those  who  study  in  company.  True  :  yet,  as  it 
is  not  proposed  to  compel  them  to  study  in  solitude, 
this  objection  does  not  apply.  In  some  cases, 
solitary  study  would  of  course  be  inevitable  ;  but 
in  others,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  existing 
college  systems  could  be  adapted  to  meet  them. 
Evening  classes  might  be  establi.shed  ;  small  com- 
panies of  young  men  might  engage  the  assistance 
of  competent  teachers  to  assist  them  in  special 
difficulties, — in  these  ways  the  objection  might  be 
met  to  a  large  degree.  Let  it  be  known  that  twice 
a  year  a  Theological  Council  will  be  held  in  Lou- 
don for  the  purpose  of  examining  members  of  all 
Christian  denominations  who  wish  to  have  tlieir 
knowledge  of  given  subjects  tested,  and  the  prob- 
able consequence  would  be  an  instant  and  power- 
ful stimulus  to  theological  study. 

For  the  education  of  preachers  special  provision 
should  be  made.  Their  preparations  should  be 
superintended  by  men  wlio  themselves  excel  in 
preaching,  and  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their  con- 
victions respecting  the  power  of  the  Christian 
pulpit.  Even  though  an  orator  cannot  reduce  to 
rules  the  passion  which  gives  him  supremacy  in  the 
pulpit,  he  can  by  that  very  passion  arouse  and 
encourage  those  who  have  latent  power  of  public 
address.  The  students  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
their  teacher  illustrates  in  his  own  ministry  the 
grandeur  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have 
committed  themselves.  What  if  their  teacher  be 
languid  in  his  appreciation  of  the  pulpit?  What 
if  he  be  a  preacher  from  whose  ministry  the  pulilic 
have  withdrawn  ?  ^^'llat  if  he  be  not  a  preacher  at 
all,  but  a  layman  who  could  not  interest  an  audience 
for  ten  minutes?  It  is  not  at  all  to  the  point  to 
reply  that  he  is  a  scholar,  a  man  of  taste,  and  a 
good  judge  of  literature.  Granted  that  he  is  all 
that,  what  does  it  prove  if  he  is  not  a  preacher  ? 
Tliis  kind  of  service  nvould  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  line  of  life  ;  why  should  it  be  tolerated  in  the 
highest  of  all  ?  Because  a  man  is  an  excellent  judge 
of  leather,  and  has  correct  information  as  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  liuman  foot,  is  he  therefore  qualified 
to  teach  the  art  of  shoemaking?  If  a  man  never 
played  a  tune  on  a  piano,  would  you  send  a  scholar 
to  him  to  learn  the  use  of  that  instrument  because 
the  man  had  a  fine,  ear  for  music  and  had  written 
some  excellent  tunes?      It  does  not'  follow   tliat 


Shakespeare  was  an  actor,  any  more  than  that 
Garrick  was  an  author.  I  hold  that  essay  writing 
and  sermon  preaching  are  totally  distinct ;  that 
literature  and  oratory  are  not  identical  ;  and  that 
it  is  as  awkward  for  an  orator  to  consider  his  oratory 
a  qualification  for  teaching  literature,  as  it  is  for  a 
scholar  to  consider  his  scholarship  a  qualification 
for  teaching  men  how  to  preach.  He  can  listen  to 
their  essays  with  a  critical  ear,  he  can  correct  their 
style,  he  can  give  direction  to  their  courses  of  think- 
ing ;  but  all  this  does  not  touch  the  one  question 
of  preaching  with  earnestness,  with  power,  and  with 
success.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  good  scholarship, 
sound  theolog)',  competent  criticism,  are  to  be 
considered  before  preaching.  I  say  nothing  about 
their  comparative  merits  ;  I  have  to  deal  with  the 
one  fact  that  students  are  being  sent  forth  to  preach. 
It  is  as  preachers  that  they  seek  to  engage  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  churches  ;  it  is  by 
preacki-ny  that  they  have  to  maintain  themselves  ; 
and  if  they  fail  in  preaching  they  miss  the  end  at 
which  they  aimed  in  offering  tliemselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Turning  from  this  point,  which  I  cannot  but  regard 
as  of  growing  importance,  I  may  relieve  you  by 
indulging  in  a  little  speculation.  The  time  will 
come  when  Sunday  services  will  be  modelled  upon 
a  new  and  better  basis.  The  minister  will  have  to 
preach  less  and  to  preach  better.  There  will  be  one 
service  in  the  day — beginning,  say,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  continuing  about  two  hours  ;  in  the  evening, 
parents  will  have  time  to  teach  their  children  ;  and 
those  members  of  the  liousehold  wlio  could  not  go 
out  in  the  morning  will  have  ojjportunity  of  going 
to  special  ser\-ices  here  and  there  in  the  evening  ; 
and  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise  if  any  be  present 
in  the  evening  who  attended  service  in  the, morn- 
ing. It  is  better  to  have  one  well  -  prepared  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  service,  than  to  drag  through 
two  services  with  the  heaviness  of  indifference. 
Those  who  have  been  at  service  in  the  morning  \\'ill 
be  doing  work  in  the  evening.  Their  children  will 
be  instructed,  the  poor  and  ignorant  will  be 
gathered  together,  and  taught  the  way  of  truth  ;  and 
wherever  Christian  teaching  is  needed,  it  will  be 
eagerly  and  gladly  supplied.  The  idea  of  a  man 
hearing  two  sermons  on  one  day  will  be  considered 
either  a  punishment  or  a  waste  of  time  ;  and  the 
days  that  are  now  passing  over  us  will  be  lauglied 
at  for  their  oddities,  or  pitied  for  their  endurances. 
I  know  of  no  body  of  men  so  liardly  worked  as  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  England.  Tlie  lawyers 
are  hardly  worked,  but  they  are  helped  by  the 
variety  of  their  labours,  whereas  the  ministers  are 
depressed  by  the  monotony  of  their  engagements. 
It  is  easy  enougli  to  reply  that  no  monotony  ought 
to  be  felt  in  Christian  service  ;  but  human  nature 
is  not  to  be  put  off  or  satisfied  with  a  remark  which 
is  not  sanctioned  either  by  piety  or  common-sense. 
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It  is  to  me  a  pleasant  conviction  that  no  office  is  to 
be  compared,  for  interest,  reality,  and  importance, 
with  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  I  have 
followed  the  course  of  many  men  with  most  anxious 
watchfulness, — the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  the  physi- 
cian, the  dramatist,  the  poet  ;  and  it  is  the  sober 
conviction  of  my  mind  that  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  earnest,  intelligent,  and  powerful 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ.  Having  regard  to  the 
scope,  the  urgency,  and  the  far-reaching  results  of 
our  ministry,  we  may  truly  exclaim,  "  All  things  are 
ours."  The  statesman  operates  within  very  narrow 
liuiit-s,  so  does  the  lawyer,  so  does  the  physician  ; 
and  whatever  there  may  be  of  depth,  vitality,  and 
inspiration  in  the  highest  intellectual  activities,  is 
all  at  the  service  of  the  interpreter  of  God  and  the 
Christian  teacher  of  man.  I  magnify  mine  office  ! 
Get  a  low  notion  of  your  work,  and  your  soul  will 
go  down,  you  will  not  bring  to  bear  upon  it  your 
passion  and  your  strength  ;  have  a  high  notion  of 
it,  if  you  would  work  with  enthusiasm  and  success. 
You  must  pray  to  be  .■^aved  from  the  service  of  the 
uiere  letter  ;  it  is  drudgery,  it  is  bondage,  it  is  pain. 
Preaching  should  be  as  natural  and  as  easy  as 
healthy  breathing.  There  is  no  occasion  for  it  to 
be  a  toil.  It  should  be  the  expression  of  the  heart's 
best  life — not  the  effort  of  a  pump,  but  the  blessing 
of  rich  and  genial  rain.  Men  talk  of  malciny  sermons 
and  gettinij  off  sermons  and  begging  sermons  :  flee 
from  such  men  as  from  enemies  !  Let  your  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Holy  Word  be  accurate  and  profound  ; 
let  the  Word  of  God  dwell  in  you  richly  ;  be  careful 
and  constant  in  your  study  of  human  nature  ;  live 
not  in  the  clouds,  but  in  the  common  experience  of 
the  world  ;  rely  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  never  submit  to  the  servility  of  making 
pretty  sentences  and  preparing  for  pampered  seat- 
holders  packets  of  fancy  confectionery.  Wliat  some 
ministers  will  have  to  answer  for  in  this  jiarticular  ! 
Many  a  sin  will  be  found  in  well-trimmed  rhetoric, 
in  neat  couplets,  in  stanzas  forced  in  for  effect,  and 
in  perorations  intended  to  elevate  the  speaker  rather 
than  advance  the  truth.  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  !  How  we  catch  at  any  text  on 
which  we  can  show  our  cleverness  !  How  we  cheer 
ourselves  with  the  anticipated  effect  of  this  happy 
allusion  or  that  telling  illustration  !  How  we  turn 
some  sentences  to  please  the  chief  subscriber,  and 
give  emphasis  to  some  doctrine  we  cai'e  nothing 
about,  just  to  keep  the  old  man  in  the  great  pew  in 
tolerable  sympathy  with  our  ministry  !  How  often 
our  prayers  are  mere  investments,  and  our  tears  the 
price  of  popularity  !  Our  ministry  should  be  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  but  how  often  is  it  formal  and 
practically  false  I  "  Many  walk  of  whom  I  have 
told- you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  We 
are  abashed  and  utterly  confounded  when  we  read 
what  was  done  by  the  mightj'  men  of  old,  who  led 
the  cause  of  God,  and  sutt'ered  for  it  even  unto  death. 


They  "subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens  ;  they  had  trials  of  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds 
and  imprisonments  ;  they  were  stoned,  they  were 
sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword  ;  they  wandered  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented."  And  are  we  the  self-seeking  successors 
of  such  men,  writing  pretty  sermons  and  fattening 
ourselves  with  luxury  ?  "  We  are  troubled  on  every 
side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not 
in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed  ;  for  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all 
the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter."  Are  we  worthy  successors  of  those 
princes  of  God  ?  If  we  speak  of  having  in  any 
degree  been  inconvenienced  in  the  discharge  of  our 
ministry,  how  instantly  are  we  rebuked  by  the 
testimony  of  Paul  :  "  In  labours  more  abundant,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in 
deaths  oft ;  of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty 
stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a 
night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep  ;  in 
journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in 
perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness,  —  even  unto  this 
present  hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are 
naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwell- 
ing-place." What  is  our  lot  to  this  experience  of 
pain  and  sorrow  and  loss  !  In  the  hearing  of  such 
heroic  words,  we  feel  as  if  we  aggravate  our  sin  by 
professing  to  be  ministeis  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  poor 
is  our  service,  so  faint  our  devotions,  so  deep  our 
self-indulgence.  God  be  merciful  unto  us  sinners  ! 
Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servants,  O 
Lord  ! 

I  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His 
grace.  "That  good  thing  which  was  committed 
unto  thee,  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth 
in  us."  Be  steadfast  in  God.  "  I  charge  thee,  there- 
fore, before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  His  appear- 
ing and  His  kingdom,  preach  the  word  ;  be  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort 
with  all  long-sufi'ering  and  doctrine, — watch  thou 
in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry  ; "  and 
in  the  solemn  end,  when  the  full  light  shineth,  and 
we  see  things  as  they  really  are,  thou  shalt  have 
the  abiding  honour  which  cometh  from  God. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  P.\rker. 
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BOOKS  AS  AN   INSTRUMENT  OF  MENTAL  CULTURE. 


By  the  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 


There  is  a  tenrlency  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  bonks  in  any  scheme  of  culture.  The  mere 
knowledge  of  authors  is  supposed  to  guarantee 
education.  Yet  we  know  from  sad  experience 
that  a  man  can  be  bookish  and  even  learned,  a 
very  dungeon  of  .scholarship,  and  be  narrow  in 
his  judgments  and  cramped  in  his  mind.  Our 
view  of  culture  has  been  too  scholastic,  too 
much  a  literary  acquirement.  We  are  coining 
to  see  that  in  many  other  ways — in  practical  life, 
in  dealing  with  atlairs,  in  observational  science, 
in  love  of  nature — genuine  elements  of  culture 
can  be  attained.  So  much  so  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  the  other 
extreme.  We  are  tempted  to  neglect  the  serious 
study  of  liooks  as  a  necessary  instrument  of 
culture.  This  tendency  is  aided  by  the  plethora 
of  literature  with  which  we  are  afflicted.  Many 
people  read  entirely  for  pleasure,  with  no  thought 
further  than  to  spend  time  easily,  and  the  demand 
for  that  sort  of  literature  receives  more  than  an 
adequate  supply.  Our  very  wealth  has  brought 
embarrassment.  From  the  huge  product  of  the 
printing  press  what  can  we  do  but  snatch  here 
and  there  a  morsel,  and  take  the  chance  of  find- 
ing it  suit  our  wants  ?  The  man  who  looks 
upon  literature  as  something  other  than  a  lucky- 
bag  to  dip  the  hand  in,  who  has  serious  purposes 
in  reading,  is  often  overwhelmed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  his  opportunities  for  choice.  He  some- 
times says  with  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much 
reading  is  a  weariness  of  the  fiesh.  This  is 
more  than  the  world-weariness  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  book,  the  cynical  judgment 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  everything,  and  done 
everything,  and  enjoyed  everything,  and  in 
satiety  concluded  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  The  book  is  the  fruit  of  the 
contact  of  a  Jew  with  the  outworn  civilisations 
of  his  time.  The  author  had  known  the  world, 
and  had  lost  the  narrowness  of  his  early  train- 
ing, and  with  it  had  lost  the  early  zest  for  life. 
He  had  met  Greek  culture  and  thought,  and 
had  seen  the  cities  and  the  ways  of  men.  Tire 
literature  of  his  own  race  was  small  and  easily 
mastered,  and  when  he  had  access  to  the  great 
and  increasing  literature  of  Gentile  nations  his 
feeling  naturally  was  one  of  despair.  We  can 
appreciate  this  at  a  time  like  ours,  when  the 
commonwealth  of  knowledge  is  open  to  all,  and 
when  the  first  principle  needed  for  dealing  with 
books  is  tlie  principle  nf  selection,  though  we 
wonder  to  find  it  so  strongly  expressed  in  what 
we  are  inclined  to  think  of  as  the  youth  of  the 
world.       But    we     u.sually    underestimate     the 


extent  of  ancient  literature.  There  were 
authors  as  voluminous  as  any  of  our  day  of 
haste  and  despatch.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  man  to  be  responsible  for  a  hundred 
volumes.  Epicurus  is  declared  to  have  left 
three  hundred  volumes  on  natural  philosophy 
and  other  subjects.  The  cacoethes  scribendi, 
the  itch  for  writing,  is  no  modern  disease.  The 
Alexandrian  Library  is  said  to  have  contained 
half  a  million  books,  and  one  estimate  makes 
it  700,000,  including  duplicates.  When  we 
add  to  that  the  greater  difficulty  of  reading 
manuscripts  than  print,  we  can  sympathise 
with  the  lament  about  the  making  of  books. 
If  the  secret  of  life  was  only  to  be  gained  from 
the  study  of  literature,  it  seemed  a  hopeless 
task.  The  chief  thing  the  Preacher  got  from 
it  was  weariness  of  the  flesh.  This  revolt  from 
literature  is  not  confined  to  a  pessimist  like  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes,  nor  is  it  confined  to  his 
time.  Marcus  Aurelius  says  in  his  Meditations, 
"  As  for  books,  rid  yourselves  of  your  thirst  for 
them,  that  you  may  not  die  complaining."  The 
feeling  is  not  confined  to  readers  ;  for  writers 
themselves  have  often  expressed  the  sense  of 
weariness,  and  even  the  futility  of  writing.  We 
cannot  read  Carlyle's  letters,  or  the  journal  of 
many  another,  without  realising  how  often  they 
would  fain  lay  down  the  pen,  oppressed  some- 
times as  they  were  with  a  doubt  of  the  value 
of  their  work.  Carlyle  declared  that  once  in 
two  centuries  or  so  a  man  arose  who  was  gifted 
to  write  a  book. 

Literature  is  a  great  gift  to  man,  and  all  the 
inventions  which  make  it  common  property  are 
among  the  triumphs  of  the  race.  Yet  a  protest 
is  needed  against  indiscriminate  valuation  of  it. 
Like  other  gifts,  it  carries  a  menace  in  its  bosom. 
It  is  easy  to  speak  in  praise  of  books,  and  to  tell 
of  the  pleasure  and  profit  reading  can  bring  to 
a  man,  but  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  our  lives 
to-day  which  requires  more  careful  regulation 
and  restraint — and  which  gets  less.  Even  print- 
ing is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Information 
was  never  more  universally  extended,  but  in- 
formation is  not  education.  Everybody  can 
read,  but  the  proportion  of  thought  and  wisdom 
to  folly  has  not  increased  in  its  due  ratio.  We 
seem  to  think  we  are  doing  well  if  we  are 
reading  a  book,  amj  book.  We  read  from 
idleness,  and  mere  vacuity.  Or  we  read  in  the 
vain  idea  that  we  are  thus  entering  into  the  life 
of  thought,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  reading  is 
made  a  substitute  for  thinking.  Of  course  there 
is  a  place  for  recreation  and  mere  enjoyment  in 
reading,  but  it  is  to  degrade  literature  to  look 
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upon  that  as  the  chief  function.  It  never  was 
so  important,  and  perhaps  so  difficult,  to  know 
what  to  read,  just  because  more  than  ever  of 
the  making  many  books  there  is  no  end.  We 
must  soon  settle  for  ourselves  what  not  to  read, 
or  we  may  as  well  give  up  reading  altogether. 
The  principle  of  selection  means  a  principle  of 
rejection.  We  must  be  willing  to  know  nothing 
of  the  book  of  the  month,  or  of  the  day,  or  of 
the  moment.  We  must  give  up  the  attempt  to 
keep  up  with  the  outflow  of  l)ooks  even  along 
one  line.  Tiiere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  need  read  reams  of  minor  poetry,  if  we  have 
not  lived  with  the  great  poets  who  have  fed 
the  life  of  man.  Most  of  all,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  books  are  only  a  means  and  not  an 
end  in  themselves.  The  culture  of  character 
is  the  task  of  life.  The  duty  of  man  is  not  to 
read  books,  or  make  them,  but  to  fear  God  and 
keep  His  commandments.  This  culture  of  cha- 
racter can  be  got  otherwise  than  from  books. 
Much  of  it  is  got  from  the  work  of  life,  the 
primal  duties  and  charities  of  life.  At  the  .same 
time,  to  neglect  the  opportunities  which  literature 
affords  is  folly.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages,  the 
thought  of  the  race,  is  there  stored  up  for  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  understand. 

The  cynical  words  of  the  author  of  Ecolesiastes 
are  not  just  contempt  for  the  mass  of  what  passes 
for  literiiture.  They  introduce  a  contrast  between 
that  and  what  he  calls  "  the  words  of  the  wise," 
the  proven  and  tested  wisdom  which,  then  as 
now,  was  in  danger  of  being  neglected  through 
the  crowd  of  applicants  for  attention.  Of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  in  truth  no  end,  and 
much  stud}-  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  l.iut  there 
are  words  of  the  wise  which  are  as  goads, 
and  masters  of  a.ssembly  who  are  as  fastened 
nails.  It  is  an  appeal  to  leave  the  mass  of 
trivial  writing,  and  devote  time  and  attention  to 
the  recognised  authorities.  The  advice  is  the 
soundest  that  can  be  given  to-day.  More  than 
ever  we  need  some  such  principle  of  selection. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  everything,  and  even  if 
jiossible  woulil  not  be  desirable.  Most  educated 
persons  read  too  much,  and  don't  seem  to  care 
whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  If 
reading  is  to  be  to  us,  as  it  may  be,  a  means  of 
culture,  we  must  have  a  rigorous  standard.  We 
must  avoid  what  De  Quincey  called  the  gluttony 
of  books.  It  is  a  very  good  jilan  to  give  nearly 
all  our  spare  time  for  reading  to  the  great 
standard  accredited  books,  the  accepted  words  of 
the  wise.  These  have  achieved  their  position 
through  merit.  Time  has  sifted  her  treasures 
for  us,  and  that  not  by  haphazard.  If  we  have 
.serious  views  of  the  place  of  literature  in  culture, 
we  must  do  more  than  read  the-^e  books  once 
and  be  done  with  them,  as  we  read  a  newspaper 
leader  or  most  modern  novels.  We  must  live 
with  them,  and  let  them  influence  the  very 
fibre  of  our  minds,  giving  us  elevated  thoughts 


and  calm  standards  of  judgment.  It  is  not 
a  counsel  of  perfection  altogether  to  set  before 
ourselves  the  mastery  of  the  world's  best. 
Emerson,  in  his  paradoxical  style,  gives  three 
practical  rules  for  the  choice  of  books.  They 
are — Read  only  old  books,  read  only  famous 
books,  and  read  what  you  like.  This  last  has 
truth  because  no  rules  can  cover  all  the  ground, 
and  to  get  real  profit  from  reading  there  must  be 
also  pleasure.  But  to  wade  through  the  shelves 
of  a  circulating  library,  to  devour  the  late.st 
novel  and  the  latest  sensation,  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  is  to  impoverish  the 
mind  and  to  debase  the  taste.  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  spend  so  much  time  reading  one  thing 
and  anotlier,  ami  yet  know  nothing  of  Homer, 
and  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  and  Dante,  and  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton,  and  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  Scott. 

Culture  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  hdles- 
lettres,  or  aesthetic  style,  or  the  curiosities  of 
literature,  as  with  the  great  formative  books  of 
universal  and  permanent  value.  And  it  is  not 
the  number  of  these  we  master  which  is  most 
important,  but  the  closeness  of  our  intercourse. 
A  man  has  received  more  true  culture  from  the 
constant  and  patient  study  of  one  book,  than  is 
got  by  the  ordinary  desultory  promiscuous  reader 
who  samples  whole  libraries.  Tlie  influence  of 
the  Bible  on  the  life  and  thought  of  men  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  prove  this.  Not  that  we 
should  subscribe  to  the  narrow  doctrine  of  some 
that  no  other  book  is  needed.  That  is  not  piety, 
though  it  looks  like  it.  Still,  it  would  be  well 
if  we  enforced  anew  on  ourselves  the  value  of 
the  Bible  as  literature.  Apart  altogether  from 
what  the  modern  world  owes  to  the  Bible 
morally  and  religiously,  our  debt  to  it  as  litera- 
ture is  immense.  Almost  every  great  writer  has 
acknowledged  his  own  individual  indebtedness. 
Heine  says  that  in  his  youth,  when  philosophy 
had  a  preponderating  interest  for  him,  he  valued 
Protestantism  for  the  service  it  had  rendered  to 
liberty  of  thought,  but  that  in  his  later  and 
maturer  days  he  valued  it  most  for  the  service 
it  had  rendered  through  the  discovery  and 
spreading  abroad  of  the  Sacred  Book.  He  called 
himself  a  shipwrecked  metaphysician  clinging 
firmly  to  his  Bible.  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
constant  reading  of  the  Bilile,"  says  Euskm,  "  I 
might  have  probably  taken  Johnson  for  my 
model  of  English,"  and  all  who  know  our 
greatest  living  pro.se  styli.st  know  how  steeped 
in  the  Bible  his  language  is.  It  is  to  miss  much 
of  what  the  Bible  can  be  to  us,  to  treat  it  as  a 
quarry  for  texts,  or  only  as  a  manual  of  devotion. 
It. is  the  greatest  literature,  as  well  as  the  purest 
religion.  Read  it  for  its  lofty  thoughts,  its 
elevation  of  sentiment,  its  poetry,  its  view  of 
human  history,  its  appeal  to  conscience,  its  deep 
wisdom,  its  exalted  imagination,  all  the  qualities 
of   great  literature,  as  well  as  for    its  religious 
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power.  It  will  become  a  new  book  to  us,  a 
constant  companion  instead  of  an  occasional 
acquaintance. 

There  are  two  classes  of  good  books— leaving 
out  of  account  evil  books,  and  mean  books,  and 
vulgar  books,  and  stupid  books,  which  from  our 
standpoint  of  culture  are  self-condemned.  There 
are,  first  of  all,  good  books  admittedly  of  the  day, 
with  an  interest  which  appeals  to  present  affairs 
or  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  These  are 
professional  books,  books  of  reference,  of  modern 
knowledge,  of  science,  of  travel,  of  political  and 
social  interest.  We  must  live  in  our  own  day, 
and  it  is  well  to  be  abrea.st  of  the  facts  and  forces 
which  affect  our  age.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  books,  and  one  which  has  a  larger  place  in  any 
scheme  of  culture — books  for  all  time.  They 
deal  with  the  universal,  and  are  works  mostly  of 
creative  imagination,  or  which  interpret  an  era, 
books  which  are  enduring  because  they  have 
a  permanent  relation  to  human  life — books  of 
poetry,  romance,  history,  religion.  Some  of 
them  we  have  mentioned,  but  few  of  us  are 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  mighty  dead.  Most 
of  us  know  the  names  of  too  many  books,  and 
speak  of  them  too  often,  instead  of  living  with 
them  as  friends.  Sterne  said  in  a  delicious 
witticism,  "  The  most  accomplished  way  of  using 
books  is  to  serve  them  as  some  people  do  lords — 
learn  their  titles  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaint- 
ance." 

The  mere  enumerating  a  list  of  the  best  books 
is  of  little  value  for  this  other  reason,  that  even 
the  masters  do  not  appeal  to  all  of  us  in  the  same 
way.  It  depends  on  the  state  of  culture  in  which 
we  go,  even  sometimes  on  the  mood  in  which  we 
go.  They  are  like  people.  We  can't  explain 
our  friendships.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  bo 
the  friend  of  a  friend's  friend;  and  a  book  which 
brings  delight  to  one  brings  weariness  of  flesh  to 
another.  A  book  makes  its  own  unique  impres- 
sion on  us.  We  make  our  own  marginal  refer- 
ences and  marginal  readings  on  it.  Men  used 
to  be  eager  to  loan  books  to  Coleridge ;  for 
there  was  always  the  chance  of  his  returning 
them  (if  he  ever  did  return  them,  which  was  not 
certain)  enriched  with  annotations,  thoughts, 
criticisms,  with  the  magic  initials  S.  T.  C,  which 
gave  the  book  a  new  value.  On  the  margin  of 
many  of  the  books  we  have  read  are  our  annota- 
tions in  invisible  ink,  at  pages  which  impressed 
us,  thoughts  which  provoked  thought,  emotion 
which  touched  our  hearts,  ideas  which  inspired 
imagination,  phrases  which  moved  tender  recol- 
lection, sentences  which  softened  us  and  turned 
us  to  prayer. 

Advice  about  books  must  therefore  be  general. 
It  is  like  advice  about  the  choice  of  a  wife.  It 
seems  so  many  men,  so  many  minds.  But  there 
are  certain  standards  and  qualities  desirable  in 
a  wife,  and  one  favourably  situated  might  point 
out  some  who  have  them.     So  there  are  some 


books  which  possess  qualities  that  make  them 
great,  and  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  give  them  a 
trial  to  see  if  we  cannot  fall  in  love  with  them. 
It  needs  a  trial  and  an  effort.  There  is  nothing 
worth  having  ever  got  without  labour.  The 
cultured  mind  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil.  So 
that  if  the  great  books  are  not  immediately 
appreciated,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  are  not  for  us.  They  require  attention, 
which  is  a  power  that  comes  from  cultivation. 
More  important  than  the  question,  What  to 
read,  is  the  question,  How  to  read  ?  A  true 
method  of  reading  will  solve  the  problem  of  the 
kind  of  reading.  If  we  read  with  attention 
and  system,  and  desire  to  understand  and  profit, 
we  will  naturally  discard  the  trivial  and  empty 
books.  We  will  reserve  ourselves  for  those 
that  are  worthy  of  our  steel.  Ruskin  gives  two 
rules  for  reading,  in  Sesame  and  Lilies,  which  is 
the  best  book  for  young  women  in  the  English 
language,  and  it  will  not  come  amiss  for  men  to 
read  it  also.  The  first  rule  is  humility,  and  the 
second  is  labour.  Without  these  nothing  can 
be  learned.  We  must  be  willing  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  master  we  have  chosen.  We  must 
give  up  our  mind  and  heart  to  him,  and  we 
must  be  willing  to  take  pains  to  understand  and 
appreciate.  If  vi^e  do  that,  we  will  soon  find 
out  the  books  which  nourish  our  mind,  and  we 
will  soon  be  able  to  agree  with  Macaulay,  when 
he  said  that  he  would  rather  live  in  a  garret 
with  a  library  than  in  a  palace  without  one. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  such  a  love  is  the 
moral  preservative  it  is.  It  will  save  from  the 
empty  vanity  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  life. 
It  will  save  from  the  danger  of  some  temptations 
that  menace  every  young  man.  It  will  breed 
instincts  and  tastes  which  will  make  the  world 
a  rich  and  glorious  place,  and  will  give  nobler 
and  less  perilous  pleasures  than  the  common 
seductions  of  life.  It  brings  a  happiness  and 
an  independence  of  mind  that  only  intellectual 
pursuits  can  give.  From  many  a  quarter  you 
will  get  amusement  of  varied  kinds,  but  from 
truly  noble  books  you  will  gain  wisdom  and 
self-control  and  judgment.  And  in  them  you 
will  find  friends  to  whom  you  can  turn  in  every 
mood  of  mind.  When  you  are  gay,  they  will  be 
merry.  When  you  are  sad,  they  will  be  grave. 
They  will  laugh  with  you.  You  will  sometimes 
weep  with  them.  And  in  your  need  you  will 
always  get  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  Bishop  Andrewes 
to  pray  with  you,  and  show  you  how  to  pray. 
They  become  dear  friends,  incarnated  thoughts, 
like  the  thoughts  of  which  George  Eliot  speaks, 
"  that  take  flesh.  Tbey  breathe  upon  us  with 
warm  breath.  They  touch  us  with  soft  sympa- 
thetic hands.  They  look  upon  us  with  sad 
sincere  eyes.  They  plead  with  us  with  beseech- 
ing tones." 

"  Wondrous  indeed  is  the  virtue  of  a  true 
book ! " 
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By  the  Rev.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A. 


God's  hand  caught  him  by  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  lifted  him  up  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  brought  him  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem,  to 
the  Temple  entrance.  God  says  to  him,  "  Son 
of  man,  do  you  see  what  the  House  of  Israel 
are  doing  ? "  God  brings  him  to  the  door  of  the 
Temple  Court,  where  he  observes  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  "Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall." 
He  digs  in  the  wall,  and  behold,  a  door  !  God 
tells  him,  "  Go  in  and  see."  He  goes  in  and 
sees.     What  is  it  Ezekiel  sees? 

Within  this  spacious  secret  chamber  he  sees 
painted  figures  of  beasts  and  creeping  things 
and  pictures  of  idols  covering  the  walls  round 
about.  Here  he  discovers  the  seventy  Ancients 
or  Elders  of  Israel,  each  with  his  censer  in  his 
hand  sending  up  clouds  of  incense  to  those 
"  pented  breds,"  as  Knox  would  have  called 
them. 

"  Son  of  man,"  says  God  to  him,  "  hast  thou 
seen  what  the  Ancients  of  the  House  of  Israel 
do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  the  chambers  of 
his  imagery  ?  For  they  said,  '  The  Lord  seeth 
us  not,  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth.' " 

Clearly,  the  scene  is  a  vision  and  not  a  prosaic 
piece  of  history.  The  flaming  imagination  of 
the  poet-prophet  casts  in  this  dramatic  form 
the  exposure  which  God  inspires  him  to  make 
of  the  clandestine  and  double  life  of  His  pro- 
fessed people.  The  main  altar  of  Jehovah  is 
neither  abandoned  nor  removed.  The  priests 
still  go  through  their  ritual  of  sacrifice.  But 
in  secret  thought,  if  not  in  actual  hidden 
chambers,  is  practised  the  illicit  worship  of 
pictured  pagan  images.  And  upon  these  un- 
hallowed devotions  the  prophet  flings  the  divine 
searchlight. 

Chambers  of  imagery :  the  equivalent  reality 
is  within  ourselves.  Admirably  does  the  pro- 
phet's idealised  scene  set  forth  the  contrast 
between  man's  open  and  his  secret  lite.  We 
are  many-chambered,  with  mystic  depths  and 
recesses  concealed  not  only  from  observers'  eyes, 
but  partly  from  our  own.  Thought  has  some- 
what of  the  creator's  power,  and  can  build  its 
own  empire.  Intellect  is  the  scholar  amassing 
knowledge :  imagination  is  the  artist,  the  poet 
and  painter,  the  "Makkar"  (Creator)  as  the 
Scots  used  to  name  him,  calling  into  being 
what  it  pleases.  We  carry  our  own  kitiemato- 
graph,  and  across  the  screen  of  fancy  in  our 
chambers  of  imagery  pass  the  swift  troop  of 
imaged  scenes. 

It  is  an  enchanted  "  Palace  of  Art,"  where 
we  wander  at  will,  and  indulge  our  sweet  dreams 


of  things  we  love  to  think  of.  Like  Tennyson's 
"  lordly  pleasure-house," — 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom, 
Through  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did  pass, 

Well  pleased,  from  room  to  room, — 

the  various  rooms  "fit  for  every  mood  and 
change  of  my  still  soul,"  and  "  hung  with  arras," 
showing  many  pictures  typical  of  nature  and  of 
life.  Here  in  our  mental  picture  gallery  we  look 
on  favoured  faces,  hold  iiiterviews,  rehearse  con- 
versations, act  the  parts  we  hope  to  play,  enjoy 
cherii-hed  delights,  clasp  our  love  or  execute 
our  hate,  contemplate  our  heroes  and  lay  our 
generous  plans,  revel  in  the  comforts  which 
success  will  bring,  or  sit  on  fancied  thrones  of 
power  built  by  ambition. 

Who  bids  these  filmy  scenes  appear  ?  We 
are  not  aware  of  choosing  what  pictures  shall 
come  and  go.  It  seems  as  if  some  invisible 
operator,  not  ourselves,  did  the  choosing  and 
cast  them  on  the  screen.  This  is,  however,  an 
illusion.  Each  image  comes  at  the  secret  call 
of  our  wishes  or  our  associations  or  our  ruling 
aims.  It  is  no  magic  world,  but  a  mirror  of 
our  life.  It  would  be  false,  and  might  be  cruel, 
to  stamp  our  night-dreams  as  the  reflex  of  our- 
selves :  it  is  true,  however,  of  all  that  we 
cherish  in  the  palace  of  imagination.  Here  we 
are  not  bound  by  conventions,  nor  restrained  by 
impossibility  :  we  desire,  and  it  is  done.  Here 
we  are  at  home,  our  natural  selves,  and  the 
pictures  projected  on  the  wall  are  conjured 
thither  by  our  tastes  or  wishes  or  ruling 
passions. 

If  we  could  detach  ourselves  from  ourselves, 
peer  through  some  chink  unobserved  and  catch 
ourselves  thinking,  if  we  could  follow  the  scenes 
which  flit  through  the  chambers  of  imagery,  we 
should  discover  what  we  really  are,  and  to  what 
gods  or  idols  our  secret  homage  is  given. 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  of  there  on  the 
pier,  young  Marie  ? "  What  is  Dante  dreaming 
of  in  his  exile  ?  Is  it  Beatrice,  or  is  it  the  civic 
rivals  who  drove  him  from  Florence  ?  What  is 
Napoleon  dreaming  of?  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  glory  thereof.  What  is  Faust 
dreaming  of!  Is  it  Margaret,  and  in  what 
phase  and  colour  %  What  scene  does  Living- 
stone's eye  ever  rebound  to  from  all  other 
objects  ?  Africa,  with  steamboats  on  its  lakes, 
roads  and  towns,  homesteads  and  churches, 
spread  across  the  veldt.  Stop  at  the  weaver's 
door  in  Raveloe,  and  hear  the  clank  of  his 
shuttle,  or  follow  him,  outlined  against  the  sky, 
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as  he  truilges  to  some  farm  with  the  bundle  of 
woven  cloth  on  his  back.  What  repeats  itself 
before  those  dull  protruding  eyes  many  times  a 
day  ?  The  growing  heap  of  gold  pieces  which 
every  night  he  stealthily  takes  out  from  under 
the  Hagged  floor  of  his  cottage.  Silas  Marner's 
mind  pictures  them,  dwells  on  them,  fondles 
them  in  fancy  even  when  busy  at  the  loom. 
Under  the  stone  lid  is  his  chamber  of  imagery. 

Joseph  in  one  of  his  many-coloured  dreams 
sees  his  sheaf  in  the  midst,  and  his  brothers' 
sheaves  bowing  down  to  it.  There  is  one 
figure  which  predominates  in  the  painted 
imagery  of  many  mental  haunts.  It  is  the 
favourite  cult  of  the  beautiful  or  handsome, 
the  clever,  the  gifted,  the  selfish.  The  scenes 
change,  but  the  central  figure,  the  chief  actor, 
is  commonly  the  same  —  Self.  Playing  the 
prominent  part  in  many  a  situation,  arriving  as 
the  deus  ex  macltiriA,  and  winning  envied 
honour,  receiving  choice  tributes  and  attentions, 
Self,  like  a  "  half-god,"  scents  the  incense  of 
sweet  gratifications.  Formal  worship  is  still 
given  to  God  in  the  open  temple,  but  it  is  to  the 
chamber  of  imagery  that  the  thoughts  fly  when 
free,  and  it  is  to  this  Shadow  of  Self  on  the  wall 
that  the  hourly,  happy,  spontaneous  homage  of 
the  heart  is  paid.  Satan,  in  tempting  our  Lord, 
sought  to  play  upon  His  imagination,  showing 
Him  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  thereof,"  offering  Him  a  magnified  Self  on 
the  throne.     But  Christ  sent  Self  to  the  Cross. 

Turn  down  the  lights  a  little  and  let  me 
venture  to  bluntly  ask  "  men  my  brothers " : 
What  are  the  objects  you  dangle  before  your 
inward  eye  ?  Do  you  stray  into  forbidden 
ground,  and  relish  feasts  of  imagination  which 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  enjoy  as  feasts  of 
sense  ■!  Do  you  snatch  the  pleasures  of  sin  from 
the  haunts  of  illicit  fancy,  while  not  daring  to 
practise  them  in  outward  act?  If  by  some 
sorcerer's  wand  the  scenes  in  which  you  picture 
yourself  were  suddenly  crystallised  and  fixed  in 
visible  form,  sliould  your  friends  discover  you 
impure  ?  Spotless  in  reputation,  do  you  never 
"  go  wrong  "  in  piquant,  luscious  day-dreams  1 
Reverent  in  the  matter  of  professed  religion,  do 
rampant  thoughts  indulge  in  secret  infidelities, 
entertain  and  play  with  accusations  of  God 
and  sceptical  denials  of  Christ?  Do  you  ever 
in  furtive  pleased  anticipation  see  certain 
encumbering  people  well  out  of  the  way  and 
yourself //-ee? 

People  are  apt  to  regard  such  flimsy  imagin- 
ings as  the  harmless  play  of  mere  fancy,  and 
think  that,  because  they  refrain  from  the  practice 
of  their  dreams,  they  are  innocent  and  stainless. 
Granted  that  the  conceiving  of  evil  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  actual  deed  of  sin  or  the  declaration 
of  impiety,  that  to  cross  the  border  from  imagina- 
tion to  performance  is  to  give  perpetual  life  to 
the  evil  thing,  fix  and  confirm  it,  and  leave  it  as 


a  hostage  to  keep  the  man  in  bondage ;  yet 
even  the  tainted  vision  stains  the  soul,  is  no 
innocent  piece  of  play  but  already  a  sin,  a  vice 
in  embryo,  calling  for  the  divine  disinfectants, 
the  cleansing  waters  of  confession  and  Heaven's 
grace. 

"  But  I  cannot  help  bad  imaginings  coming 
into  my  head."  No  :  not  even  the  sauitliest  of 
men  can  so  tightly  shut  the  doors  of  the  mind 
that  abandoned  fancies  will  not  steal  in  and 
surprise  them.  But  it  is  not  what  flits  swiftly 
through  our  chambers  of  imagery  and  is  gone,  it 
is  what  we  entertain  and  relish,  what  rests  or 
returns  as  a  picture  on  the  wall,  that  desecrates. 
Luther  said,  "  I  cannot  keep  birds  from  flying 
over  my  head,  but  I  can  keep  them  from  build- 
ing under  my  hat."  If  an  evil  fancy  leaps 
without  leave  into  our  field  of  vision,  it  can  be 
expelled  by  a  quick  and  resolute  act  of  the  will,  or, 
better  still,  can  be  left  out  of  view  by  a  sharp 
diversion  of  the  mind's  eye  to  other  interests 
and  active  preoccupation.  Indeed  most  of  the 
temptations  of  life  can  best  be  defeated  by  a 
decisive  turn  of  the  mind,  by  .speedily  and  ener- 
getically engaging  one's  powers  upon  bracing, 
absorbing  objects. 

Euskin  speaks  of  "nests  of  pleasant  thought." 
The  scenes  which  are  our  "  nests  of  pleasant 
thought,"  the  situations  to  which  our  minds 
resort  when  released,  the  life  we  lead  when 
covered  with  the  coat  that  makes  its  wearer 
invisible, — these  are  the  measure  of  our  real 
selves,  the  measure  at  any  rate  of  what  we 
may  become.  For  what  we  "keep  in  the 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  our  hearts " 
stealthily  infects  the  will  and  gradually  crystal- 
lises in  action.  If  we  permit  our  thoughts  to 
luxuriate  in  visions  of  selfish  comfort,  or  sudden 
wealth,  or  victorious  revenge,  or  lustful  pleasure, 
or  foolish  love,  our  moral  fibre  is  relaxed,  and 
our  will  is  enervated. 

Thomas  h,  Kempis  describes  the  course  of  a 
man's  fall :  first  the  thought ;  then  the  picturing 
it  in  imagination  ;  then  the  delight  of  rolling  it  as 
a  sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue  ;  then  the  .sin 
in  action.  We  know  how,  familiarised  with 
evil  allurements  in  thought,  we  are  not  shocked 
at  the  look  and  breath  of  them  when  they  come. 
The  fancy  sees  them  ;  the  heart  tastes  the  flavour 
of  them  ;  again  the  fancy  swings  back  to  them  ; 
the  palate  smacks  the  sensation  with  secret  gusto. 
When  the  concrete  temptations  arise  and  greet 
us,  they  are  bedizened  with  the  colour  and  charm 
which  imagination  has  given  them,  and  they  find 
us  disposed  to  bid  them  welcome.  Is  not  this 
the  key  to  the  case  one  meets  with  at  long 
intervals, — a  man  of  clean  reputation  and  seeming 
respectability,  who  one  day,  to  everybody's  amaze- 
ment and  confusion,  is  found  to  have  fallen  into 
shameful  habits,  or  to  have  practised  dishonest 
deeds  ?  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  the 
discreditable  step  by   fond   dalliance   with    the 
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temptation,  liis  mind  fin.^ering  the  coveted  gain 
or  antifipatin.i;  the  soft  delight. 

Trace  the  history  of  tliis  lad's  larcenj'.  In  a 
London  court  he  confesses  to  the  magistrate  that 
the  idea  came  to  him  through  reading  a  tale  of 
successful  theft.  The  case  reminds  us  how  great 
is  the  power  of  fiction  to  create  or  foster  good 
and  evil  visions.  Many  read  in  haphazard  style 
whatever  novels  may  casually  come  their  way  or 
may  chance  to  be  recommended  to  them ;  and  they 
lie  oiien  to  the  influence  of  the  scenes  ]irqjected 
before  their  minds.  Some  have,  tlirough  the 
agency  of  storie.s,  been  fascinated  by  seductive 
sins  from  whose  infection  they  would  otherwise 
have  escajied.  If  these  depict  scenes  of  delicious 
lotos-eating,  of  sudden  fortune  and  pleasure-hlled 
ease,  they  tend  to  make  us  discontented  \\\\\\  our 
station,  impatient  of  restraints,  and  tempt  us  to 
snatch  at  the  means  of  similar  self-indulgence. 
There  are  novels  by  rei)utable  writers  wljich,  in 
the  name  of  fidelity  to  fact,  paint  certain  scenes 
and  modes  of  lite  so  captivatingly  that  the 
glamour  of  gay  sin  holds  one's  mind  under  its 
narcotic  spell,  and  one's  memory  retains  a  picture 
full  of  evil  witchery  that  never  is  expunged. 

Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  celebrated  painter,  as  the 
old  story  tells,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  lnc>k  at  a 
bad  picture,  having  found  by  experience  that, 
whenever  he  did  so,  his  work  thereafter  took  a 
tint  from  it.  It  is  a  sound  rule  for  every  man, 
to  let  no  bad  picture  occupy  the  imagination. 
What  the  mind  does  not  rest  on  cannot  corrupt 
the  will  nor  mislead  the  feet. 

But  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  of  the  darker 
hemisphere  of  imagination.  The  imagery  of 
good  is  as  rich  and  abundant  as  the  imagery 
of  evil.  There  are  as  many  good  pictures  for 
the  mind's  eye  as  bad  ones,  as  many  wholesome 
tales,  heroic  types,  generous  aims,  pure  visions 
for  love  aud  cuuiemplation  as  any  man  need  ask 
or  can  require. 

Wordsworth,  singing  of  the  "golden  daffodils, 
beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees,  fluttering  and 
dancing  in  the  breeze,"  lifts  us  into  this  sweeter 
region — 

For  oft  when  on  my  coucli  I  lie, 

In  vacant  or  in   jien>ive  mood, 

They  Ha.sli  upon  that  inward  eye 

Whicli  is  the  bliss  oi  solitude, 

And  tlicii  my  lieart  with  jileasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  datl'odils. 

Some  can  attest  that  the  pole  to  which  their 
free  pensive  thoughts  gravitate  for  rest  is  the 
blithe  harmonious  home  of  boyhood,  consecrated 
by  honest  faces  and  true  kind  hearts. 
■'  Donovan,"  even  when  sowing  his  wild  oats, 
retains  one  gentle  saving  memory  to  which  he 
retreats  and  pays  homage — the  figure  of  his 
little  Clippie  sister  at  home.  Mr.  Barrie's  "Jamie" 
carries  to  London  and  keeps  sacred  the  vision  of 
his  mother  in  "Thrums,"  and,  as  he  sends  her 
his  savings,  "his  sacrifices  water  his  young  heart 


and  keep  it  tender."  Mr.  Barrie  himself  has 
unveiled  to  the  world  the  mother  "  with  the 
soft  face,"  who  figured  in  all  he  saw,  interfused 
his  heroines,  and  overshadowed  him  as  the  genius 
of  his  life. 

It  would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing  if  one  could 
penetrate  the  mind  of  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
watch  the  procession  of  fair,  manly,  noble 
images  that  delight  his  eye  and  regale  his 
spirit.  Thickly  peopled  is  his  field  of  vision,  and 
always,  as  his  stories  show,  with  gallant  types 
of  manhood  and  chaste  ideals  of  womanhood, 
and  with  high-born  dreams  and  aims  for  the 
common  weal.  What  figures  fill  Dr.  Arnold's 
gallery  of  pictures  ?  The  yotuh  of  England,  and 
the  work  Rugby  might  do  to  ■  make  them 
brave  and  honourable  men.  What  is  George 
Moore,  the  City  merchant,  keeping  before  his 
fancy  while  going  his  rounds  by  day  and 
travelling  by  coach  at  night '?  "  I  never  could 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
which  I  had  to  encounter  but  for  the  thought  of 
her."  Love  has  its  own  pure  images,  with  nothing 
unmanly,  unmaidenly,  with  niULdi  that  is  inspiring 
and  purifying  in  them.  Many  a  man  pursues 
the  dear  vision  of  a  home  established  and  one 
1 'residing  over  a  sweet  domestic  nest.  Mauy  a 
library  shelf  is  laden  with  books,  lives  of  men 
and  works  of  fiction,  ready  to  cover  the  walls 
of  the  mind  with  pictures  of  life  that  warm  and 
enlarge  the  heart,  and  invest  the  virtues  with 
their  proper  charm. 

This  Gift  of  Good  Dreams  is  a  "  virtue-making 
power,"  as  effective  for  good  as  bad  imaginings 
for  ill.  The  ideals  of  what  we  can  accomplish 
in  life,  the  heroes  who  capture  our  fancy  and 
breed  purposes  of  lofty  living  and  humane 
service,  the  pure  love  we  anticipate  with  clean 
delight,  the  aims  that  are  winged  with  desire 
and  prayer, — these,  too,  infect  tlie  will,  and 
ultimately  fashion  conduct.  "The  soul  is  dyed 
the  colour  of  its  thoughts,"  .»aid  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and,  for  better  as  well  as  for  worse,  life  and  action 
are  suffused  with  the  tints  of  fancy.  Dante's 
vision  of  Beatrice,  "  the  flower  of  womanly 
courte-sy,  grace,  and  virtue,"  remained  with  him, 
though  she  was  never  his  ;  and,  he  confesses, 
"  her  puritj'  keeps  him  pure,  her  grace  and  beauty 
are  as  guardian  angels  watching  over  his  life." 

David  had  one  absorljing  forecast  in  imagina- 
tion—  a  Temple  built  fur  God,  worthy  of  Him. 
Not  fulfilled  by  himself  but  by  his  sou,  yet 
God  set  full  value  on  the  purpose;  "Thou 
didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart."  Our  pure 
ideals  may  best  represent  us ;  for  they  show 
what  lies  potentially  in  us.  God  accepts  what 
we  fain  u:ouId  be — justifying  us  by  prophetic 
anticipation,  if  we  cherish  Christ  as  the  sum  of 
all  our  higliest  thought,  the  vision  tluit  love 
devoutly  ilwells  upon,  the  aim  and  consummation 
of  life.  And  well  for  us  if  the  scenes  that  fill  our 
chambers  of  imagery  are  held  open  to  His  eye. 
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BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH  :  BORROWS 
"The  delightful,  tlie  bewitching,  the  never 
fuflicientlv -to-be-praised  George  Borrow  —  Borrow, 
the  friend  of  man,  at  whose  bidding  lassitude  and 
languor  strike  their  tents  and  flee ;  and  lit-alth  and 
spirits,  adventure  and  human  comradeship,  take  up 
the  reins  of  life,  whistle  to  the  horses,  and  away  you 
go," — so  writes  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  Borrovians  living,  a  Borrovian 
born  not  made,  as,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
all  true  Borrovians  must  be.  Indeed  Birrell  on 
Borrow  is  quite  irrepressible,  and  almost  irresistible. 
He  gives  the  Gypsies'  friend  (at  least)  two  whole 
essays  to  himself,'  and  then  in  a  chapter  on  Cardinal 
Newman  breaks  forth  into  this  fresh  panegyric  con- 
cerning "  The  delightful,  the  bewitching,  the  never 
sufflciently-to-be-praised  George  Borrow."  He  does 
his  best  to  be  angry  with  him  for  his  savage  attack 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  frankly  confesses  that  it  is 
no  good — "  one  could  never  keep  it  up  "  ;  and  though 
he  will  not  say  so  outright,  you  are  quite  satisfied 
in  your  own  mind  that  the  author  of  OhiUr  Dicta 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  go  through  life  arm-in- 
arm with  anyone  who  had  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
Laveiujro  or  The  Bible  in  Spain.  Eobert  Louis 
Stevenson,  too,  though  he  does  not  exclaim  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Birrell,  is,  in  his  own  quieter  way, 
scaicely  le^s  emphatic.  He  reckons  up  the  books 
he  loves  to  revisit  like  chosen  friends  thus :  "  One 
or  two  of  Scott's  novels,  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Montaigne,  The  Egoist,  and  the  Vicointe  de  Bragelonne, 
form  the  inner  circle  of  my  intimates.  Behind  these 
comes  a  goodlj'  troop  of  dear  acquaintances — The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  front  rank,  The  Bible  in 
Spain  not  far  behind."  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  commendation  of  judges  like  tliese,  Mr.  Francis 
Hindes  Groonie— himself  an  ardent  Borrovian,  and 
an  eager  student  in  the  same  fields  as  Borrow — 
declares  that  no  writer  so  well  worth  reading  is  even 
nowadays  so  little  read.  Whether  Mr.  Groome  is 
right  or  not  I  do  not  know, — statements  of  this  kind 
are  equally  difficult  to  prove  or  to  disprove  ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  readers  of  The  Young  Man  are  concerned, 
we  are  all  prepared,  I  hope,  forthwith  to  wij^e  away 
the  reproach. 

As  yet,  no  life  of  Borrow  has  appeared,  though  it 
is  said  tliat  Professor  Knapp  of  Chicago  has  in  pre- 
paration an  elaborate  work  upon  the  subject,  which 
will  shortly  be  forthcoming  ;  meanwhile,  an  obscur- 
ing veil  hangs  over  much  of  his  romantic  career. 
A  few  salient  and  well-known  facts  may  be  briefly 
stated.  Borrow  was  born  at  East  Dereham,  in  Nor- 
folk, in  1803.     From  1815  to  1818  he  was  a  pupil  in 

1  See  lies  Judicatce,  p.  105 ;  and  Introduction  to 
MacMiiillan's  excellent  edition  of  Lacengro. 
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the  Norwich  grammar  school,  Dr.  James  Martineaii 
being  one  of  his  schoolfellows.  Schooldays  over, 
he  was  articled  to  a  firm  of  Norwich  solicitors,  with 
whom  the  next  five  years  of  his  life  were  spent. 
From  '23  to  '33  his  movements  can  only  be  traced 
with  uncertainty.  Some  time  during  the  twenties, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  up  to 
London,  where  he  served  as  hack-writer  to  Sir 
Richard  Phillip.s,  the  publisher.  "Anon  he 
wandered  Gypsy-wise  through  England," — I  quote 
from  Mr.  Groome's  biief  sketch  in  Chambers's  Ency- 
clopedia,— "  and,  on  his  wanderings,  was  all  but 
poisoned  by  a  Romany  beldame,  fought  and 
vanquished  the  Flaming  Tinman,  with  Isopel 
Berners  tented  in  Mumper's  Dingle,  and  met  with 
other  moving  accidents  (are  they  not  chronicled  in 
his  own  book,  Lavengro  ?)."  Then  he  crossed  over 
to  the  Continent,  was  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1833  as 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  from  1835  to  1839.  In  1840' 
he  married  a  well-to-do  widow,  and  settled  down 
at  Onlton  near  Lowestoft,  wliere  he  wrote  The  Bible 
in  Spain,  an  account — to  quote  the  sub-title  of  the 
book — of  "  The  Journey,  Adventures,  and  Imprison- 
ments of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  Circulate 
the  Scriptuies  in  the  Peninsula."  For  a  time  he 
lived  in  London,  but  he  was  never  "a  society  man," 
and  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1869,  the  house  in 
Hereford  Square  was  abandoned,  and  Borrow  spent 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
Oulton,  where  he  died  in  1881. 

Tlie  published  records  concerning  George  Borrow, 
apart  from  his  own  writings,  are,  as  I  have  said, 
but  ver\-  scanty  ;  but  all  agree  in  representing  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
figures  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years.i  "A  silvery -haired  giant"  at  thirty,  and 
even  at  seventy  still  a  mighty  figure,  "  strengthened 
by  the  years  rather  than  stricken  by  them  "  ;  shy, 
retiring,  exclusive,  yet  the  world  over,  the  trusted 
friend  of  the  Gypsies,  shyest  and  most  suspicious  of 
all  men  ;  full  of  angularities  and  whimsicalities, 
bearlike  and  gruff  at  times, — "  H'm,"  he  grunted, 
when  Mr.  Groome  was  first  introduced  to  him  as 
"a  young  gentleman  from  Oxford,"  "a  good  many 
fools  come  from  Oxford," — yet  withal  simple,  sin- 
cere, lovable  and  honest,  a  hater  of  all  cant,  witli 
a  poet's  eye  and  heart,  and  a  poet's  love  of  all  that 
lives,  reverent  as  a  little  child,  never  swerving  in 
his  faith   that   "God   is  good,"-  such  was  George- 

'  The  best  sketch  of  Borrow  i.s  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts, 
in  his  "Reminiscences."  Unfortunately,  these  are  buried 
in  the  Atlienmim  (Sept.  3  and  10,  18S1).  Why  does  not 
Mr.  Watts  disinter  them  ? 
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Borrow,  a  man  of  whom  it  maj'  be  truly  ?aid  that 
when  Nature  made  Aim,  she  forthwith  broke  the 
mould.  And  such,  too,  is  the  man  whose  face  looks 
out  upon  us  from  every  ]iage  of  The  Bible  in  Sp((in. 
The  journals  of  a  Bible  Society's  colporteur — 
one  does  not  look  for  great  things  in  the  way  of 
literature  there.  Yet  Borrow  has  given  us  a  book 
that  is  already  well  past  its  fiftieth  birthday — it  was 
published  in  1843 — and  that  will  live  long  as  one 
of  the  most  entertaining,  instructive,  satisfying,  and 
edifying  volumes  of  travel  ever  written.  To  bei;in 
with,  it  is  written  by  a  master  of  strong  pictorial 
English  ;  Borrow  has  much  to  say,  and  he  knows 
how  to  say  it.  He  may  not  be  what  is  called  a 
"stylist"  :  he  indulgi'S  in  no  pretty  conceits  ;  there 
is  no  "lily- work"  upon  the  top  of  his  pillars  ;  his 
pages  bear  no  trace  of  patient  toil,  often  indeed 
the  lack  of  it  ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  him 
sitting  biting  his  pen  end  for  a  whole  hour  vainly 
seeking  for  the  word  that  will  not  come  ;  such 
beauty  as  he  has  is  rough-hewn,  not  chiselled. 
Nevertheless,  words  strong,  bright,  and  vivid, 
fitted  exactly  to  the  subject,  wait  like  nimble 
servitors  upon  him.  Ami  alwaj'S  the  style  is  the 
man — not  a  patchw-ork  of  purple  and  drab  picked 
from  no  one  knows  where,  and  pieced  together  with 
infinite  care,  but  the  natural  vestment  of  his  own 
rich  and  vigorous  mind.  And  this,  as  Mr.  Birrell 
truly  says,  is  Borrow's  charm  :  "  He  has  behind  his 
books  a  character  of  his  own,  which  belongs  to  his 
books  as  much  as  to  himself ;  something  which 
bears  you  up  and  along  as  does  the  mystery  of  the 
salt  sea  the  swimmer.  And  this  something  lives 
and  stirs  in  almost  every  page  of  Borrow,  whose 
restless,  puzzling,  teasing  personality  pervades  and 
animates  the  whole." 

For  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  Borrow's  book  is  almost 
our  only  guide  to  modern  Spain  ;  to  it  we  owe  any 
little  knowledge  of  the  country  we  possess.  And  a 
better  guide  could  not  be  wished  ;  for  Borrow's  eyes 
and  ears  were  as  sharp  as  his  pen  was  ready  :  nothing 
escaped  him.  We  journey  with  him  from  Lisbon  to 
Madrid,  to  Salamanca  and  Valladolid  ;  we  visit 
Corunna  and  the  tomlj  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the 
stormy  headland  of  Finisterre  (the  Spanish  "  Land's 
End")  in  the  fai'  north-west.  Then  we  turn  to  the 
sunnier  south,  with  its  memories  of  the  Moors,  to 
Cordova  famed  for  its  mosque,  and  Seville  for  its 
bull-fights,  as  far  as  Gibraltar  Rock.  We  make  our 
way  through  deep  ravines  and  wild  mountain 
passes,  across  bleak  inhospitable  moors,  by  town 
and  by  village, — to-day  standing  amid  "  the  space, 
the  gloom,  the  glory  "  of  some  grey  old  cathedral, 
to-morrow  sleeping  in  some  wretched  bay-loft  or 
hardly  less  wretched  inn.  We  see  life  not  merely 
as  the  hurried  tourist  sees  it,  but  as  it  really  is,  in 
the  posada  and  the  prison,  in  the  court  of  justice  and 
the  chamber  of  the  statesman  ;  we  li.sten  to  the  slang 
6{  the  street  and  the  market-place,  and  to  the  talk 
of   prime   ministers   and  priests ;    we  even   try  to 


unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  Spanish  politics, — until, 
bit  by  bit,  the  whole  land,  in  all  the  strangeness  of 
its  many-sided  life,  begins  to  live  before  our  eyes. 

And  what  an  endless  succession  of  faces  Boriow's 
pages  present  to  us — statesmen,  priests,  magistrates, 
innkeepers,  gypsies,  guides  honest  and  otherwise, 
rascally  Jews,  brigands,  jail-birds,  cut-throats  ! 
Let  us  pick  out  two  or  three  faces  in  the  motley 
throng.  There  is  the  nameless  little  Asturian, 
orange-seller  and  gossip-vendor  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid  ;  and  Manuel  of  Seville,  "  seller  of  lottery- 
tickets,  driver  of  death  carts,  poet  laureate  in  gypsy 
songs  ; "  and  the  alcalde  of  Corcuvion,  studying  "  the 
grand  Baintham  "  day  and  night,  and  amazed  tliat 
the  countrymen  of  one  so  great  should  set  such 
store  by  that  monkish  old  book  the  New  Testament ; 
and  brave  old  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  undertaking 
the  examination  of  a  prisoner  in  English  on  the 
strength  of  his  knowledge  of  the  two  words  "  knife  " 
and  "  fork  "  ;  and  Quesada,  the  "  brute  bull,"  living 
his  one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  when  single- 
handed  he  held  at  bay  the  revolutionaries  in  JLadrid, 
only  to  perish  miserably  before  sundown  ;  and  the 
Carlist  landlord  of  Cordova  making  his  pitiful 
complaint  to  Borrow,  "  No  sooner  do  the  catiaille 
of  the  town  see  me  turning  round  a  corner,  than 
they  forthwith  exclaim,  '  Halloo,  the  Carlist  ! '  and 
then  there  is  a  run  and  a  rush,  and  stones  and 
cudgels  are  in  great  requisition  ;  so  that  unless  I 
can  escape  home,  which  is  no  easy  matter,  seeing 
that  I  weigh  eighteen  stone,  my  life  is  poured  out 
in  the  street,  which  is  neither  decent  nor  convenient, 
as  I  think  you  will  acknowledge,  Don  Jorge"  ;  and 
above  all,  Benedict  Mol,  the  soap-boiler  of  Lucerne, 
the  story  of  whose  adventures  in  search  of  hidden 
treasure  might  furnish  the  substance  of  as  thrilling 
a  romance  as  was  ever  written  ;  and  so  on,  through 
the  long  portrait  gallery,  till  we  grow  as  enthusi-' 
astic  as  Mr.  Birrell  himself,  and  are  ready  to  cry 
with  him,  "The  delightful,  the  bewitching,  the 
never  sufficiently-to-be-praised  George  Borrow  ! " 

There  is  one  question  which  the  reader  of  The 
Bible  in  S'pain  may  find  himself  asking,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  asked  concerning  Borrow's 
books  :  Are  his  narratives  always  leliable  1  Can 
they  be  accepted  as  literal  truth  ?  Professor 
Saintsbury  answers  the  (ptestion  with  the  gravity 
proper  to  a  Professor  of  Literature  :  "There  is,  in 
fact,"  he  says,  "not  much  dift'erence  between 
Borrow's  novels  and  his  travel-books.  The  former 
had  at  least  some  autobiographical  foundation, 
and  the  latter  invest  actual  occurrences  with  the 
most  singular  flavour  of  romance."  Mr.  Birrell, 
on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  treat  the  question 
enthusiasm  ;  "it  does  not  matter  a  dump  !"  And 
perhaps  he  is  righf — as,  probably,  so  is  the  Professor. 

*^*  The  book  for  November  will  be  J7ie  Prophecy 
of  Amos  in  the  Revised  Version. 
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By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 
Author  of  "  The  Tltreshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


1  FIND  one  of  my  correspondents  asking  information 
about  a  book  which  I  strongly  recommended  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  namely.  Liberty  and  a  Living, 
and  I  comply  witli  his  request,  not  in  order  to  re- 
capitulate what  I  then  said,  but  to  speak  of  the 
general  teaching  of  this  and  similar  books.  Liberty 
and  a  Living  belongs  to  a  very  small  class  of  books 
which  give  us  the  story  of  social  experiments  in  search 
of  a  freer  and  more  natural  life.  Thoreau's  TValden 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  class,  not  merely  as  the  most 
interesting  book  of  its  kind,  but  as  a  fine  piece  of 
literature.  Thoreau's  experiment  is  well  known. 
He  went  out  to  live  in  the  woods  as  a  free  man  ; 
raised  his  own  crops,  Ijuilthis  own  house,  and  made 
his  own  clothes  ;  discovered  that  it  was  jiossible  to 
live,  and  live  happily,  on  next  to  nothing  a  year. 
The  author  of  Liberty  and  a  Living  made  a  similar 
experiment,  but  on  a  far  more  modest  scale.  He 
was  simply  a  New  York  journalist,  who  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  piaying  too  high  a  price 
for  the  privilege  of  civilisation.  He  discovered  that 
he  was  not  getting  his  worth  out  of  life.  By  the 
time  he  had  paid  all  his  bills  in  the  city  he  was 
poor  ;  whereas,  by  getting  out  of  the  city,  and  living 
a  natural  instead  of  an  artificial  life,  he  could  su]iply 
all  his  real  needs  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  and 
have  money  to  spare.  He  acted  upon  his  convic- 
tions— built  a  small  house  on  a  lonely  part  of  the 
coast  ;  lived  there  what  he  called  a  natural  life, 
supplying  his  wants  as  far  as  possible  by  his  own 
manual  labour,  and  found  himself  immeasurably 
healthier  and  happier. 

*  *  * 
It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  books  agree  in  a 
common  thesis,  namely,  that  civilisation,  by  which 
we  mean  the  highly  artificial  life  of  large  com- 
munities, is  not  worth  the  jjrice  we  pay  for  it.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  except  by  way  of  moral 
impulse,  Tljoreau's  book  is  valueless.  It  contributes 
nothing  that  is  practical  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Thoreau  is  frankly  anti  -  social  in  his 
instincts.  He  asks  that  he  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  State,  and  owns  no  loyalty  to  State  law. 
Any  form  of  collective  life  is  abhorrent  to  him. 
He  is  a  born  lecluse  with  a  bai'barian  bias  in  his 
nature  ;  in  an  earlier  age  he  would  have  been  a 
hermit.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  any  consider- 
ablji  number  of  men  followed  his  example,  society 
would  be  dissolved.  Each  man  would  camp  out, 
would  he  a  law  to  himself,  and  would  decline  any 
association  with  his  fellow-man  for  the  public  good. 
Tlioreau  was  really  an  anarchist,  in  the  social 
rathfir  than  the  political  sense.     On  the  other  hand. 


the  author  of  Liberty  and  a  Living,  while  accepting 
the  general  principles  of  Thoreau's  philosophy, 
applies  them  to  actual  conditions  with  a  saving 
common-sense.  Thus,  he  is  by  no  means  anti- 
social ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sets  a  high  value 
on  human  intercourse.  He  cares  for  art  and 
music,  and,  simple  as  his  house  in  the  wilderness 
is,  yet  it  is  a  home  of  culture.  The  chief  thiugs 
he  has  to  teach  as  the  result  of  his  experiment  are 
these  :  that  there  is  no  vital  connection  between 
culture  and  cities  ;  that  a  more  natural  life  is  a 
much  happier  life  ;  that  most  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  cities  yields  no  commensurate  return  ; 
that  most  of  the  wants  that  become  imperative  in 
city-life  are  artificial  wants  ;  and  that,  fiually,  by 
adopting  a  simpler  system  of  life  you  gain  liberty, 
health,  and  a  natural  form  of  happiness,  which 
is  clieap,  wholesome,  and  easily  attainable.  It  is 
in  these  directions  that  this  book  is  of  great  value 
in  shaping  the  thoughts  of  young  men. 
*  *  * 
For  example,  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of 
the  present  day  is  the  growth  of  cities.  Each  re- 
curring census  makes  it  clear  that  hamlets  are 
dying  out,  villages  are  sinking  into  hamlets,  and 
the  small  towns  are  dwindling  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand  the  cities  are  all  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
No  doubt,  industrial  causes  have  much  to  do  with 
this  growth  of  cities.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
causes  :  and  one  dominant  cause  js  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  youths  that  a  city- 
life  off'ers  far  greater  advantages  of  social  intercourse 
and  culture  than  a  village-life  can  do.  Well,  does 
it  ?  I  should  say.  Decidedly  not.  No  one  knows  so 
little  of  his  neighbour  as  in  a  city,  and  thus  social 
intercourse  is  of  the  most  restricted  nature.  So  far 
as  culture  goes,  no  doubt  there  are  many  advantages 
in  cities, — lectures,  libraries,  technical  schools,  and 
so  forth, — but  against  this  you  have  to  put  the  fact 
that  there  is  far  less  leisure.  Take  one  feature  of 
city-life,  which  may  seem  insignificant,  yet  really  is 
of  great  importance  in  its  jjractical  eft'ects.  In  the 
village  or  small  town  the  worker  usually  lives  near 
liis  work.  Thus  there  is  no  time  lost  between  the 
completion  of  work  and  the  beginning  of  leisure. 
But  in  the  city  the  worker,  and  jjarticularly  the 
artisan,  is  bound  to  live  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
work.  When  you  say  a  man  begins  work  in  some 
city  factory  at  six  o'clock,  you  ought  to  say  that  he 
begins  at  half-past  four,  for  he  has  to  rise  at  that 
hour  in  order  to  get  his  breakfast,  and  take  some 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  factory.  In  the  same 
way,  wheji  you  say  he  leaves  work  at  six  in  the 
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evening,  you  ought  to  say  half-past  seven  ;  for  you 
must  add  the  time  that  it  takes  him  to  travel  home. 
And  as  cities  expand,  this  feature  must  become 
more  marked.  The  inner  ring  of  the  city  will 
become  more  and  more  f^iven  up  to  business,  and 
the  workers  of  every  description  will  be  driven 
farther  away  into  the  outer  ring.  Now,  this  is 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  time,  and  since  it  seriously 
diminishes  the  available  leisure  of  life  it  also 
diminishes  in  the  same  degree  the  opportunities  of 
culture;  so  that  the  increased  advantages  of  culture 
in  cities  are  largely  neutralised  by  the  nature  of 
the  life  that  the  citizen  is  bound  to  live. 

*  *         * 

Again,  young  men  crowd  to  cities,  in  the  vain 
belief  that  they  will  be  much  better  off  financially. 
No  doubt  they  earn  more  money,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  better  off.  The  small  but  necessary 
expenses  of  city-life  —  the  train,  the  'bus,  and  the 
restaurant ;  the  unnecessary  but  almost  inevitable 
expenses,  too, — papers, occasional  amusements, etc., — 
effectually  eat  into  the  margin  of  increased  wages. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  increa-sed  expense  of 
lodging  and  general  living,  the  need  for  better 
clothes  and  more  care  in  dress,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  city- life.  If  a  man  be  a  householder  and 
the  father  of  a  family,  a  new  series  of  expenses 
await  him.  He  will  pay  more  in  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes ;  more  in  education  ;  and  much  more  for 
recreation,  since  in  the  country  recreation  costs 
nothing,  whereas  in  the  city  pleasure  has  to  be  paid 
for  at  every  turn.  To  this  must  be  added  expenses 
over  health;  for  while  cities  are  as  a  whole  healthy, 
yet  the  strain  of  life  is  so  much  greater  that  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  in  a  family  some  member.s  will 
need  medical  attention  which  would  not  have  been 
required  in  the  country  ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  the  annual  holiday,  without  which 
the  citizen  finds  it  nearly  impossible  to  maintain 
his  working  powers  unimpaired.  Adding  all  these 
things  together,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  life  in  a  city  is  quite  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  costly  than  life  in  the  country,  and 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
fifty  per  cent.  ;  £100  per  annum  in  a  small  town 
being  quite  equal  in  general  purchasing  power  to 
£150  in  a  city.  And  this  with  conditions  of  life 
far  healthier  and  more  pleasurable  ;  for  the  nearer 
we  live  to  Nature  the  better  is  it  for  us  in  innumer- 
able ways.  These  are  the  facts  which  weighed  most 
with  the  author  of  Liberty  and  a  Living.  He  found 
that  life  in  New  York  was  not  worth  the  price  he 
paid  for  it,  and  that  upon  about  half  the  exjjendi- 
ture  he  was  a  freer  and  happier  man,  with  more 
interests  in  life,  and  with  no  sensible  diminution  of 
those  sources  of  pleasure  which  mean  much  to   a 

cultured  man. 

*  «         ♦ 

The  latter  point  is  not  the  least  important.  One 
of  the   chief  accusations  against  rural   life   is   its 


dulness.  It  is  a  common  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  citizen,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
maintain  a  life  of  culture  in  the  country.  But  no 
assumption  can  well  be  more  unfounded  and  pre- 
posterous. Books,  magazines,  and  scientific  papers 
circulate  nowadays  in  the  most  remote  hamlets. 
London  knows  nothing  that  is  not  speedily  known 
in  every  village.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  small  towns  are  provided  with  excellent 
libraries,  and  the  opportunity  for  reading  is  far 
greater.  For  the  chief  enemy  of  culture  in  cities 
is  the  distraction  of  life.  Where  men  are  over- 
driven and  over-anxious,  where  there  is  a  vast 
multiplicity  of  interests  and  sensations,  the  power 
of  sustaineil  thought,  which  is  the  chief  element 
in  culture,  is  greatly  diminished.  Who  has  not 
discovered  that  the  very  spectacle  of  a  great  city, 
the  very  roar  and  tumult  of  its  streets,  tires  the 
mind  and  exhausts  the  nervous  force  ?  Or,  again, 
who  has  not  noted  that  a  book  read  quietly,  in  the 
tranquil  lap  of  Nature,  makes  a  far  more  per- 
manent impression  on  the  mind  than  a  book  read 
amid  the  distractions  of  city-life  ?  Certainly,  the 
most  thoughtful  persons  are  not  found  in  cities.  In 
cities  you  do  find,  indeed,  many  persons  of  nimble 
mind,  quick  to  absorb  surface  knowledge,  and  to 
talk  of  it ;  but  you  do  not  find  that  thought 
goes  very  deep  with  them.  Is  it  not  a  significant 
thing  that  our  greatest  brain-workers — Tennyson, 
Tyndall,  Meredith,  Darwin,  to  quote  almost  at 
random — have  elected  to  live  far  away  from  cities  ? 
And  their  reason  was  clear :  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  their  work  with  a  distracted  mind, 
and  the  kind  of  life  most  removed  from  distraction 
was  a  countrj'-life.  Upon  the  whole,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that,  if  we  have  a  regard  to  pro- 
portion, we  should  find  far  more  truly  cultivated 
people  in  small  towns  than  in  cities,  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  a  life  lived  outside  cities  that  ia 
essentially  hostile  to  culture. 

*  ♦  * 
So  far  as  young  men  are  concerned,  the  issue 
raised  by  such  books  as  these  is  quite  plain  :  it  is 
that  the  best  intere.sts  of  the  community  do  not 
lie  in  the  growth  of  cities,  but  in  the  growth  and 
progress  of  our  rural  towns  and  villages.  The 
revival  of  the  village  community  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  time.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  national  misfortune  that  all  the  best  strength 
of  the  villages  is  drained  away  into  the  cities.  If 
village-life  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  it  ia  because 
those  who  might  elevate  and  improve  it  forsake  the 
village  at  the  first  opportunity.  And  the  remedy  lies 
in  the  simplification  of  life  ;  and  here  I  am  perfectly 
at  one  with  the  general  message  of  Thoreau.  Happi- 
ness lies  not  in  the  seeking  of  wealth,  but  in  the 
limitation  of  our  wants.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
multiply  the  artificial  desires  of  life,  till  they 
become  imperative  needs ;  but  few  of  us  think  of 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  gratification  of  these  desires. 
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It  is  a  small  gain  to  earn  more  nionL'V,  if  our 
expenditure  on  really  useless  things  continually 
outgrows  our  earnings  ;  to  get  more,  only  to  spend 
more  ;  to  toil  beyond  our  strength,  only  to  pay  for 
extravagances  which  add  no  real  element  of  gain  or 
pleasure  to  life.  Yet  thousands  of  people  do  this. 
They  get  a  larger  house,  and  a  more  elaborate  meal ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  strike  them  that  they  are  paying 
a  price  for  these  things  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
their  value.  The  true  end  of  life  is  not  to  earn  a 
living,  but  to  live  ;  and  "he  lives  most  who  thinks 
most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best."  If  once  we 
thoroughly  adopt  this  philosophy  of  life,  we  shall  see 
that  a  great  many  of  our  social  ambitions  are  wholly 
foolish  and  hurtful,  and  cost  us  far  too  dear.  And 
this  is  what  Christ  taught  when  He  said  that  "  the 
life  is  more  than  meat,"  and  counselled  us  to  "  take 
no  thought  lor  the  morrow." 

*  *  * 
Cognate  to  this  topic  is  the  right  use  of  money. 
Public  teachers  hesitate  to  speak  on  this  topic 
because  they  are  afraid  of  being  accused  of  sordid- 
ness.  But  Mr.  Earrie  in  a  very  noble  passage  of 
his  writings  has  told  us  to  talk  no  more  of  "  filthy 
lucre,"  since  money  rightly  used  may  become  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings.  Two  other  novelists  of 
our  time  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this 
theme.  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  written  again  and 
again  on  the  use  of  money,  and  Mr.  Qissing  in  his 
gloomy  stories  is  fond  of  picturing  the  really 
pathetic  but  quite  common  case  of  the  man  who 
wears  himself  into  an  early  grave  only  to  earn  the 
means  whereby  his  family  may  cut  a  dash  in  some 
dressy  and  snobbish  subuiban  community.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  in  her  last  book  wrote  with  almost  bitter 
pathos  on  the  folly  of  the  man  who  does  not  ibresee 
that  his  power  of  work  will  fail  him  some  day, 
and  who  makes  no  provision  for  this  inevitable 
emergency.  The  fact  which  the  young  man  should 
lay  to  heart  is  that  money  means  independence.  No 
one  wishes  him  to  be  miserly  ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to 
avoid  extravagance,  and  the  day  may  come  when  his 
whole  life  may  turn  upon  the  possession  of  some 
relatively  small  sum  of  money  ;  when  witli  it  he 
may  buy  his  freedom  from  drudgery,  and  without 
it  he  will  miss  the  one  chance  that  is  afforded  him 
of  starting  in  business,  or  availing  himself  of  some 
opportunity  which  will  secure  him  a  far  more  satis- 
factory method  of  life.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the 
question  of  debt,  concerning  which  I  will  only  say 
one  thing  :  that  I  have  known  more  than  one  youth 
whose  life  has  been  completely  ruined  by  financial 
follies  which  have  been  incurred  solely  by  his  own 
heedlessness  and  extravagance.  Debt  is  dishonest 
and  immoral.  One  of  the  most  practical  pieces 
of  apostolic  counsel  is,  "  Owe  no  man  anything." 
Debt  always  entails  misery,  and  in  many  cases  is 
the  mother  of  those  forms  of  dishonesty  wdiich 
land  men  in  prison.     It  is  the  first  ethic  of  manly 


independence,  to  live  within  one's  income,  however 
small  it  is  ;  and  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  any  simplifi- 
cation of  life  to  youths  who  have  not  learned  this 
elementary  lesson  of  social  honesty. 
**■)<- 
I  respond  willingly  to  the  request  of  E.  M.  J. 
(Clacton)  to  say  a  word  upon  the  study  of  Browning. 
It  would  be  best  to  begin  with  a  selection,  which  is 
sure  to  include  the  more  popular  poems,  which  are 
the  most  easily  understood.  Speaking  roughly, 
all  Browning's  lyric  poetry  is  attractive  to  the 
general  reader.  When  this  is  read,  it  will  be  time 
to  pass  to  the  longer  and  more  difficult  poems. 
Opinions  will  no  doubt  be  divided  here.  Brown- 
ing enthusiasts  have  long  professed  a  devout  belief 
in  the  supreme  excellence  of  Sordello  ;  but  to  me 
the  poem  still  remains  obscure  and  tedious,  and 
it  req\iires  more  than  a  moderate  degree  of  patience 
to  read  it.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  Pauline  and 
Paracelsus  :  tliose  are  suijerb,  and  will  always  prove 
fascinating.  When  tlie  reader  has  mastered  these, 
he  may  be  safely  left  to  himself.  By  this  time  he 
will  be  initiated,  and  will  proceed  to  the  Rimj 
and  the  Bool:,  and  enter  into  its  spirit.  Essays  on 
Browning  are  innumerable.  Among  the  Ijest  is 
Mr.  Nettlesliip's  Studij  of  Brownimj  ;  the  best  hand- 
book is  Mrs.  Sutlierland  Orr's,  and  Mrs.  Orr  is  also 
the  author  of  the  biography  of  the  poet.  Of  course 
Mrs.  Orr's  biography  must  be  read,  but  it  is  a  very 
imperfect  book.  Browning's  early  life  and  ancestry 
are  ignored  in  a  spirit  of  social  snobbishness  ;  his 
religion  is  ignored  m  a  spirit  of  agnosticism.  Kow, 
if  there  was  one  thing  that  Browning  was  not,  it 
was  a  snob  ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing  he  was,  it 
was  a  profound  religious  thinker.  No  one  will 
ever  succeed  in  unlocking  Browning's  mind  who  is 
oblivious  of  the  religious  jiassion  which  lay  behind 
all  his  poetry.  Perhapjs  some  day  we  shall  see  a 
correct  estimate  and  an  adequate  biography  ;  in 
the  meantime  there  is  quite  enough  to  go  upon 
for  any  intelligent  reader  to  come  to  clear  conclu- 
sions on  the  nature  of  the  man  and  the  message  of 
his  poetry. 

Brief  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

A.  R.  T.  (Banlfshire).  I  have  no  space  to  deal  at 
length  with  the  sal)ject  of  George  MacDonald's  teachings. 
He  does  not  stand  in  tlie  front  rank  of  modern  novelists, 
Init  probahly  no  novelist  has  exercised  so  wide  a  re- 
ligious influence.  He  has  done  very  nuicli  to  break 
down  the  old  liarsli  Calvinism.  For  him  Christianity 
is  simply  love.  Tliis  has  been  his  one  message,  and  it  is 
both  a  noble  and  a  needed  one.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, his  novels  liave  great  pictorial  force,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  and  injustice  if  they  were  obscured  by 
the  modern  Scottish  scliool.  His  poetry  also  is  often 
felicitous,  and  deserves  memory.  In  the  highest  qualities 
of  poetic  feeling  and  expression  I  slionld  rank  him  above 
all  contemporary  Scottish  writers.  —  W.H.  (Rnthcrhithe). 
There  is  no  donbt  in  your  case.  A  child  takes  tlie 
father's  name,  and  the  second  marriage  of  the  mother 
does  not  alter  it.  You  should  therefore  use  your 
father's  name,  not  the  name  of  your  mother's  second 
husband,  which  does  not  belong  to  you  in  law  or  in 
fact. — 0.  R.  (Gateshead).  The  author  of  Lihcrly  and 
a  Living  is  Phili|>  G.  Hulierf,  published  liy  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons,  27  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
at  Is.  tid.     There  should  be  no  ditiiculty  in  obtaining  it. 
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SUCCESS    IN     JOURNALISM    AND    LITERATURE. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  MR.  MAX  PEMBERTON. 


"  Certainly.  Come  up  and  have  lunch  with  us," 
■was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  kindly 
reply  to  my  suggestion  that  I  should  interview 
him — meaning  in  my  own  mind  to  get  him  to  tell 
me  all  about  his  own  work,  and  his  experience  as 
to  the  pro.spects  of  success  for  the  young  man  in 
journalism  to-day,  together  with  any  hints  he  might 
care  to  give  me  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
to  some  of  us.  The  possession  of  considerable 
brain  power  is  —  can  one  doubt  it  ?  —  the  best 
guarantee  of  success,  and  it  is  to  this  happy 
circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  adventitious 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has  succeeded  in 
making  such  rapid  headway  during  a  comparatively 
brief  literary  career  ;  but  then  those  of  us  who  have 
not  yet  quite  succeeded  in  our  chosen  calling  of 
No.  131. — November  ISi'T 


journalism  or  literature  like  to  imagine  we  possess 
brains,  and  a  happier  e.xample  of  a  really  successful 
"  young  man "  could  hardly  be  found  than  Mr. 
Max  Pemberton. 

Mr.  Pemberton  is  a  'Varsity  man  (Caius  College, 
Camb.  M.A.),  with  a  keen  love  for  athletic  sport  of 
all  kinds — riding,  golf,  cycling,  and  rowing — Mr. 
Pemberton  used  to  put  in  a  very  good  oar,  I  am 
told,  for  his  College  "eight."  Mr.  Pemberton  is 
so  ready  to, give  information,  and  withal  is  so  un- 
afi'ected,  so  cordial,  and  possesses  such  an  inspiriting 
manner,  that  even  the  contemplation  of  the  fact 
that,  besides  being  a  very  successful  writer  of  books, 
he  is  the  founder  of  Chums,  the  editor  of 
Cassell's  Family  Matjazine,  and  is  also  that  much- 
dreaded  being — a  reviewer  on  the  Daily  Chronicle 
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and  the  Ilhistrated  London  News — did  not  entirely 
upset  my  nervous  system.  Indeed,  thanks  to  his 
buoyant  manner  and  real  geniality,  by  the  time 
luncheon  is  over  and  we  have  drifted  away  to  his 
study,  the  natural  awe  in  which  I  held  a  man  who 
occupies  so  many  autocratic  positions  did  not  pre- 
vent my  bothering  him  with  all  sorts  of  questions. 

But  then  Mr.  Pemberton  is  not  easily  worried. 
His  appearance  suggests  energy,  determination, 
and  such  downright  good-humour  (in  about  equal 
proportions),  that,  as  he  sits  in  his  chair  by  his 
writing-table,  sipping  his  coffee  and  lighting  up 
his  cigar,  one  feels  tempted  to  ask  him  to  throw  in 
one  of  his  delightful  short  stories  to  go  with  the 
interview,  and  to  do  it  for  nothing  !  But  when 
you  get  to  this  point  you  begin  to  feel  that  perhaps 
appearances  are  a  little  deceptive. 

"  Of  course  I  had  a  bit  of  an  uphill  struggle  at 
first,"  Mr.  Pemberton  tells  me.  "  It  was  really 
intended  that  I  should  enter  the  Church  ;  but  I 
changed  my  mind  about  this,  and  read  up  for  the 
Bar.  I  went  so  far  as  to  take  my  degree  in  Law  ; 
but  when  I  came  to  London — let  me  see — a  little 
more  than  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  twenty-two 
then — I  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  journalist, 
although  it  is  true  that  I  had  been  President  of 
the  Literary  Society  at  my  College,  which  doesn't 
quite  imply  journalism." 

"What  was  really  your  first  bit  of  journalistic 
work?" 

"  An  article  about  the  Henley  regatta.  I  had 
been  doing  articles  of  a  highly  profound  and  educa- 
tional character,  getting  my  material  at  the  British 
Museum,  when  someone  suggested  to  me  that  I  was 
giving  too  much  British  Museum  and  too  little  real 
life.  I  was  the  more  ready  to  believe  this,  as  none  of 
my  carefully-written  articles  had  been  printed.  So  it 
came  into  my  head  to  write  an  article  about  some- 
thing which  would  need  no  books  of  reference.  I 
turned  in  at  the  office  of  Vanity  Fair,a.nd  found  there 
a  counter  over  which  I  believe  they  were,  at  the  time, 
handing  something  which  looked  uncommonly  like 
money  to  a  man  who  somehow  looked  like  a 
journalist.  However,  I  didn't  let  greed  overpower 
me,  but  told  them  that  I  wanted  the  editor.  They 
pointed  out  to  me  one  of  a  number  of  tubes.  This 
looked  like  business,  and  so  I  plaintively  bellowed 
up  my  little  suggestion.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
known  as  a  rowing  man,  for  the  answer*  to  my 
Henley  suggestion  was  '  Yes.'  I  went  on  writing 
similar  articles,  and  then  wrote  a  five-thousand- 
word  story.  Tyro-like,  I  sent  it  to  Temple  Bar, 
the  only  paper  I  knew  much  about,  and  it  was 
promptly  rejected.  My  wife,  however,  wouldn't 
let  me  burn  it, — the  article,  not  the  paper, — and 
the  story  was  sent  on  to  Chambers's  Journal,  and 
was  just  as  promptly  accepted.  You  see,  it  was  a 
question  of  getting  hold  of  the  right  market." 

However,  even  then  everything  was  not  altogether 
plain  sailing  ;  for  although  Mr.  Pemberton  took  to 


paragraph  writing  and  similar  work  with  a  will, 
about  half  of  the  paragraphs  were  not  printed,  and  his 
short  stories  used  to  return  to  him  regularly.  "  Quite 
heartbreaking  !  "  he  exclaims.  But,  as  events  have 
proved,  he  was  made  very  much  of  the  right  stuflf, 
and  stuck  to  his  task  vigorously  ;  and  when  one 
story  came  back,  another  went  out,  and,  though  his 
earnings  during  the  first  year  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  £50,  this  went  up  in  the  second  year  to 
about  five  times  the  amount,  the  result  of  which 
was  entirely  the  outcome  of  freelancing  articles, 
for  Tit- Bits  and  similar  papers. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  account  of  his  progress  is,  in 
itself,  exceedingly  interesting.  It  seems  that,  by 
enlarging  his  scope  and  by  working  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  the  earnings  reached  £400  a  year. 
This  was  in  the  third  year  of  work,  and  after  that 
progress  was  very  slow  untQ  he  had  published  a 
book. 

Before  the  writing  of  the  first  book,  however, 
there  came  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  from  Cassell's  general  manager,  Sir  T.  Wemyss 
Reid,  offering  Mr.  Pemberton  the  editorship  of  a 
new  paper  for  boys — Churns — which  they  were  going 
to  bring  out. 

"  Of  course  I  accepted,"  remarks  my  host ;  "  and 
so  it  came  about  that  I  designed  and  produced  the 
paper,  and  it  was  a  big  success  from  the  start,  selling 
130,000 — very  good  indeed  for  a  boys'  paper. 

"  I  edited  Chums  for  one  year,  and  my  first  book, 
The  Iron  Pirate,  ran  through  it  in  serial  form. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  attracted  any  attention,  or 
did  the  paper  much  good  ;  but  the  strange  thing 
was,  that  the  moment  it  was  published  in  book 
form  it  became  an  instant  success.  After  that, 
things  underwent  a  marked  change,  and  more  com- 
missions came  in  than  I  could  possibly  execute." 

Since  then  Mr.  Pemberton  has  written  several 
books,  all  of  them  enjoying  a  very  wide  popularity 
amongst  both  young  and  old.  The  Iron  Pirate  and 
Tfte  Impregjiable  City,  two  of  the  most  popular,  are 
both  romances  based  upon  science,  but  The  Sea 
Jl'olves,  The  Little  Huguenot,  A  Puritan's  Wife,  and 
his  last  work,  A  Gentleman's  Gentleman,  are  of  a 
mainly  adventurous  type. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  as  to  which  is  really 
the  most  popular  work,  and  at  the  same  time  which 
is  his  own  favourite  work,  Mr.  Pemberton  says — 

"  The  Iron  Pirate  has  sold  most  extensively  ;  but, 
considering  the  short  time  it  has  been  out,  A 
Puritan's  Wife  has  sold  best,  and  would,  in  many 
ways,  seem  to  be  my  most  popular  book.  The 
Little  Huguenot  is  my  own  favourite  work,  and  the 
Americans  prefer  it  to  my  other  books.  It  is  an 
odd  thing  that  the  books  which  I  feel  contain  my 
best  work  go  best  in  America,  and  not  so  well  in 
this  country.  I  think  the  Americans  attach  more 
importance  to  finding  what  I  may  call  'heart'  in 
the  work.  Anything  which  is  human  and  simple 
seems  to  go  well  in  America.     I  don't  think  they 
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cai'e  8o  much  for  tlie 
fanciful — I  mean,  for  tlie 
ecientitic  romance." 

After  a  year  of  Chumt:, 
Mr.  Pemberton  succeeded 
Dr.Bonavia  Hunt  as  editor 
of  Cassell's  Magazine. 

"And  now,  as  regards 
the  pos.sibilities  of  success 
for  beginners  in  journal- 
ism   and    young    writers 

generally  ? " 

"My  experience  is  that 

in  work  of  this  kind  the 

demand  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply.    In   my  own   case — 

and   I  suppose   it   is   the 

experience  of  every  maga- 
zine editor — the  difficulty 

of  getting  anything  read- 
able from  those  who   are 

not  known — from  people, 

I  mean,  outside  the  office — 

can  hardly  he  exaggerated. 

If,   in   sketching  out   my 

programme,  I  had  to  rely 

upon  the  work  of  outsiders, 

my  contents  -  page  would 

be  nearly   a  blank.     Out 

of  all  the  matter  sent  in, 

I  do  not  get   more   than 

one    acceptable    story    c.r 

item    in    a    month.      Ol 

course,   when  I   say  that 

the  demand  exceeds  tin- 
supply,  I  refer  to  work  of 

a  fair  standard   of  merit. 

There  is  a  great  supply  cf 

men   who  can't   write   at 

all   well,    and,    naturally, 

there   is   no   demand    for 

their    services ;    but    for 

young  men  who  can  write 

English,  and  know  how  to 

make  the  subject  they  are 
treating  attractive,  there 
is  a  better  opening  now- 
adays than  there  ever  has 
been,  and,  granted  the  be- 
ginner has  a  few  ideas  of 
his  own,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  becoming 
successful.  But  then,  as 
you  know,  the  gift  of 
writing  is  much  rarer 
than   people    imagine. 

Journalism  is  the  great  open  profession,  and  every 
man  atliis  wits'  end  to  earn  a  living  turns  his  hand 
to  it.  Out  of  one  hundred  men  who  start  writing, 
I  should   say  ninety-eight  per  cent,  have  no  gift 
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for  writing  whatever  ;  and,"  Mr.  Pemberton  added, 
"  I  think  they  ai  e  a  terrible  wei;-;ht  upon  the  two 
per  cenl:,  the  two  just  ones  who  are  trying  to 
start  with  them.     When   there  is  such  an  inrush 
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of  rubbish,  one's  editorial  inspection  is  necessarily 
rather  cursory.  If  you  only  had  to  look  at  the 
contributions  of  the  two  just  ones,  their  work 
would  naturally  come  in  for  still  closer  scrutiny." 

"  And  how  far  does  a  University  education  help 
the  young  journalist  ? ''  I  suggest,  thinking  of  the 
many  University  men  who  hold  high  positions  in 
the  literary  world,  and  also  of  the  dismal  failures 
of  other  University  men  whose  personalities  are, 
perforce,  quite  unknown,  except  to  the  few. 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  writing  ability  is  born  in 
a  man,"  Mr.  Pembeiton  says  thoughtfully  ;  "but 
knowledge  must,  so  to  speak,  give  additional  power 
to  his  elbow.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  who 
write  books  haven't  the  simple  gift  of  telling  a 
story,  and  after  their  first  book  you  hear  no  more 
of  them.  Granted  tlie  gift,  education  must  be  a 
help.  The  only  man  you  want  to  discourage  is 
the  man  who  writes  because  he  has  nothing  better 
to  do.  The  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who 
feels  he  must  write." 

Then,  continuing  the  subject,  Mr.  Peraberton 
remarks  that  what  an  editor  likes  to  find  in  a 
contributor  is  a  business-like  instinct.  "  Writing 
for  art's  sake  is  all  very  well  if  you're  a  genius, 
but  nine  out  of  ten  people  who  say  they  will  not 
be  trammelled  by  editorial  requirements,  but  are 
writing  for  art's  sake,  are  arrant  humbugs.  I 
should  certainly  say  to  the  young  man,  '  You  had 
better  be  business-like.' " 

Then,  having  thus  touched  on  matters  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Pemberton  speaks  with  some  emphasis 
concerning  the  system  (or  want  of  system)  still  in 
vogue  with  a  good  many  papers  as  regards  payment. 
"  For  my  own  part,"  he  remarks  vigorously,  "  I 
consider  that  I  have  no  more  right  to  keep  a 
manuscript  than  I  have  to  keep  anything  else 
without  paying  for  it.  In  such  a  case,  where 
payment  is  not  promptly  made,  the  unhappy  con- 
tributor should  take  out  a  summons  and  sue  for  it. 
"  Yes,  there  are  a  few  magazine  proprietors  who 
presume  on  the  fact  that  the  3'oung  contributor 
is  afraid  to  take  action,  no  matter  how  badly 
inconvenienced  lie  may  be,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  hopes  to  get  further  contributions  accepted. 
But  I  think  this  bad  system  will  slowly  die 
out,  because  not  only  beginners,  but  older  men, 
naturally  prefer  to  send  their  best  work  to  the 
papers  who  pay  pretty  promptly  ;  and  so  the  older 
papers,  unless  they  wish  to  lose  their  position,  will 
be  compelled  to  follow  suit,  and  treat  their  con- 
tributors in  a  more  business-like  and  honourable 
way." 

Mr.  Pemberton's  opinion  on  this  not  unimportant 
matter  is  additionally  interesting,  coming  from  an 
editor  and  a  writer  who  has  long  since  left  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  who  has  therefore, 
apart  from  his  consideration  for  others,  no  tendency 
to  take  the  anti-capitalist  view. 

"  My  methods  ?    Oh  no,  I  could  not  dictate  fiction. 


I  just  sit  down  and  write  away  at  it  when  I  feel  in 
the  mood.  Eeviewing  and  similar  work  one  must,  of 
course,  do  more  or  less  by  routine  ;  but  there  are 
some  days  when  3'ou  feel  you  really  cannot  touch 
fiction.  I  find  that  I  always  work  best  in  the 
morning.  One's  brain  is  much  fresher,  and  one's 
ideas  come  more  readih'.  If  I  work  at  night,  I 
find  that  I  have  to  undo  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the 
morning.  In  working  late  at  night,  I  have  done  so 
under  the  impression  that  I  have  accomplished  some 
really  fine  work,  only  to  rise  in  the  morning  and, 
after  looking  at  it,  feel  that  one  ought  to  shed  tears 
over  such  stuff'." 

Mr.  Pemberton  seems  so  little  bothered  by  my 
questioning,  and  discusses  each  point  with  so  much 
geniality,  that  I  am  tempted  to  go  further,  and 
endeavour  to  get  him  to  touch  on  one  or  two  matters 
of  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  succeed  in  the 
writing  of  books. 

I  speak  of  the  insistence  of  the  public  on  a  story 
being  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  a  really  strong 
"  plot,"  and  the  difficulty  which  the  average  would- 
be  book-writer  has  in  finding  the  said  "  plot,"  and 
Mr.  Pemberton  says — 

"  I  don't  think  that  people  really  care  very  much 
for  '  style  '  nowadays,  and  give  the  writer  very  little 
credit  for  trying  to  write  well.  A  book  seems  to 
succeed — that  is  to  say,  appeals  to  a  large  section  of 
the  public — either  on  account  of  its  containing  a 
really  well-worked-out  story, — this  is,  I  think,  the 
most  popular  book, — or  because  it  is  a  really  fine 
book,  or — I  am  afraid  I  must  say  it — because  of  its 
indecency.  There  is,  of  course,  a  small  and  very 
discriminating  public  for  characterisation  and  style, 
a  larger  one  for  tales  of  romance  and  adventure, 
and — well,  a  public  of  some  kind  who  buy  a  book 
because  it  is  dirty. 

"Characterisation,  the  understanding  of  humanity, 
and  the  ability  to  make  other  people  under- 
stand it,  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of 
the  literary  art.  We  adventure  writers,"  Mr. 
Pemberton  adds  very  modestly,  "just  have  a  story 
to  tell ;  we  sit  in  the  market-places  in  order  to  tell 
it,  and  people  are  just  interested  enough  to  come 
out  and  listen.  Then  they  pop  home  again,  and 
what  eft'ect  the  story  has  upon  them  I  really  don't 
know." 

"  The  adventure  book,"  I  exclaim,  falling  in  with 
Mr.  Pemberton's  modest  views,  "is  thoroughly 
healthy  and  bracing,  and  must  tend  to  broaden  the 
view,  and  muscularise  the  reader,  so  to  speak.  But 
why  not  combine  the  two — tales  of  adventure  with 
characterisation  1 " 

Mr.  Pemberton  shakes  his  head.  "  I  don't  think 
the  tendency  to  do  both  exists  in  the  same  writer's 
mind.  The  writer  of  adventure  rarely  attempts 
characterisation.  Take  a  typical  instance — Defoe. 
In  Txohmson  Crusoe  you  have  a  splendid  book  of 
adventure  written  in  an  inimitable  way,  but  I  don't 
think  you  would  call  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday 
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characters.  Even  Stevenson  liaidly  gave  himself 
time  to  cliaracterise.  Alan  Biec  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  real  character  study.  No,  I  don't 
think  the  combination  is  possible,  unless  you  permit 
us  to  write  big  books  of  anything  up  to  500,000 
words.  Then  we  might  be  able  to  do  it.  You 
must  remember  that  our  forefathers  wrote  much 
longer  books.  Tliackeray  and  Dickens  did  not 
write  books  of  60,000  words,  but  of  about  370,000, 
and  apart  from  their  genius  they  had  time  to  drive 
their  characters  home.  You  see,  when  you  give 
yourself  the  space  occupied  by  lour  ordinary  books 
of  to-day — assuming,  of  course,  that  you  possess  the 
needful  ability — it  is  conceivable  that  you  will  be 
able  to  write  adventure  and  to  go  in  for  characterisa- 
tion as  well.  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  your 
characters  understood  by  the  reader. 

"The  60,000  word  limit  which  applies  nowadays 
is  mainly  due  to  the  magazine  editor,  who  doesn't 
waut  the  story  to  run  over  six  months,  and  needs 
10,000  words  fur  each  issue." 

"In  writing  a  book,  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
spin  out  your  story  or  to  cut  it  down  ? " 

"  I  find  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  story  within 
the  required  limits.  I  have  often  had  to  leave  out 
much  that  I  thought  very  essential,  in  order  to  pull 
up  in  the  required  time." 

"  Then,  if  a  man  is  writing  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  very  fine  book,  ought  he  to  go  irtraight  into 
book  form,  and  disregard  any  opportunity  he  may 
have  of  selling  the  serial  rights  %  " 

"  To  begin  with,  I  don't  think  any  author  can 
afford  to  disregard  serial  rights.  Apart  from  this, 
I  don't  see  that  serial  publication  can  do  any  harm 
to  his  book.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  are  very  few  cases  where  much  harm  is  done 


by  compression  ;  and  then,  with  regard  to  another 
point,  the  art  of  bringing  each  instalment  to  a  close 
with  a  'curtain' — that  is,  to  a  point  which  causes 
the  reader  to  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  the 
continuation  of  the  story — is  of  value  when  the 
story  comes  out  in  book  form,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  anything  inartistic  about  it.  Certainly,  I 
should  say  to  the  young  author,  '  Publish  your  first 
book  in  serial  form,  if  you  can.'  " 

Then,  the  "  interviewing "  necessary  for  my 
purpose  being  fairly  concluded,  and  feeling  that  I 
have  gained  all  the  hints  which  I  can  reasonably 
expect  for  the  present,  as  to  the  best  way  of  trying 
to  emulate  the  success  which  my  host  has  obtained 
as  a  journalist  and  litterateur,  we  leave  the  sanctum 
and  descend  to  the  drawing  -  room,  where  Mrs. 
Perabei  ton  awards  tea  alike  to  the  interviewer  and 
interviewed,  and  I  am  thankful  in  my  heart  that 
Mrs.  Pemberton  cannot  be  fully  aware  of  the  severe 
cross-examination  to  which  Mr.  Pemberton  has  so 
genially  submitted  himself.  Through  the  window 
I  catch  sight  of  the  tennis-lawn,  and  we  discuss  the 
revival  of  croquet,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  smilingly 
tells  me  that  he  is  a  "collector" — of  golf-sticks. 
An  afternoon  with  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  is  certainly 
a  very  pleasant  experience — for  the  interviewer  ; 
and  although  we  cannot  all  be  editors  and  write 
exceedingly  popular  books,  the  brilliant  success 
which  the  yet  very  young  Mr.  Jlax  Pemberton  has 
achieved  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  is  certainly 
very  inspiriting,  and  it  is  with  a  very  genuine 
regret  that  I  take  my  leave  of  one  who  combines  a 
wholesome  warm-hearted  nature  with  great  strength 
of  character,  and  has  been  truly  described  as  a 
veritable  prince  of  good  fellows. 

Arthur  H.  Lawrence. 


RELIGION   IN   THE  QUIET  THINGS   OF  NATURE. 

Nature  acts  directly  on  the  imaginative  and  spiritual  faculties. 


There  is  religion  in  everything  around  us — a  calm 
and  holy  religion  in  the  unbreathing  things  of 
nature,  which  man  would  do  well  to  imitate.  It 
is  a  meek  and  blessed  influence,  stealing  in,  as  it 
were,  unawares  upon  the  heart ;  it  comes  quietly, 
and  without  excitement  ;  it  has  no  terror,  no  gloom 
in  its  approaches ;  it  does  not  rouse  up  the  passions  ; 
it  is  untrammelled  by  the  creeds  and  unshadowed 
by  the  superstitions  of  man ;  it  is  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  its  Author,  glowing  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  which  jiervades  and 
quickens  it ;  it  is  written  on  the  arched  sky  ;  it 
looks  out  from   every   star;    it  is  on  the  sailing 


cloud,  and  in  the  invisible  wind  ;  it  is  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  earth,  where  the  shrubless 
mountain-top  pierces  the  thin  atmosphere  of  eternal 
winter,  or  where  the  mighty  forest  fluctuates,  before 
the  strong  wind,  with  its  dark  waves  of  green 
foliage  ;  it  is  spread  out,  like  a  legible  language, 
upon  the  broad  face  of  the  unsleeping  ocean  ;  it  is 
the  poetry  of  nature  ;  it  is  this  which  uplifts  the 
spirit  within  us,  iintil  it  is  strong  enough  to  over- 
look the  shadows  of  our  place  of  probation — which 
breaks,  link  after  link,  the  chain  that  binds  us  to 
materiality  ;  and  which  opens  to  our  imagination 
a  world  of  spiritual  beauty  and  holiness. — Ruskin. 


A  PARISH  beadle  in  Scotland  was  lately  much 
exercised  at  the  appearance  of  a  strange  old  gentle- 
man, who,  when  tlie  sermon  was  about  to  begin,  took 
an  ear-trumpet  in  two  parts  out  of  his  pocket  and 


began  screwing  them  together.  The  beadle  watched 
him  until  the  process  was  completed,  and  then, 
going  stealthily  up,  whispered,  "Ye  mauna  play 
that  here  1     If  ye  dae,  I'll  turn  ve  oot ! " 
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WINTER    IN    SUBURBIA. 


By  R.  AKDOM, 
Author  of  "  f-Fe  Three  and  Troddlus,"  etc. 


When  the  crocuses  were  blooming  and  the  bloorn 
was  on  the  rye,  so  to  speak,  or  thereabouts,  a  certain 
man  went  down  to  Suburbia  to  live.  He  was  a 
large-hearted  man  of  upright  conduct  and  sterling 
principles  ;  and  when  he  got  down  to  his  new  home 
and  heard 
the  birds 
singing  and 
the  local 
servant 
girls  hold- 
ing con- 
verse across 
the  back 
fences,  and 
saw  the  sun 
shining,  he 
forgot  the 
warning 
which  he 
had  r  e- 
ceived  be- 
foreleaviug 
his  flat  in 
the  City ; 
he  took  no 
heed  of 
the  tax- 
gatherer 
and  the 
period  of 
snow -time, 
and  his 
heart  grew 
light  with- 
in him. 

I  don't 
want  to  be 
u  n  n  e  c  e  s- 
sarily  secre- 
tive, and  I 
will  tell 
you  straight 
out  that  I 
was  that 
man.  Fond 

foolish  fellow  that  I  was!  I  had  lived  all  my 
working  life  in  a  flat  in  the  City,  and,  rendered  giddy 
by  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  recently 
set  up  his  tent  out  in  the  wilds  of  Croydon,  I  resolved 
to  abandon  that  flat  and  go  and  be  a  fiat  all  to  my 
own  self  out  in  the  suburbs. 

And  Martha  went  with  me  !     Martha's  my  wife. 


She  is  as  old  as  I  am,  and  she  had  no  business 
details  to  cloud  her  intellect,  and  she  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  to  have  prevented  me.  Instead 
of  that,  she  acted  the  part  of  a  .siren  (which  is  not 
the  part  that  an  amiable  wife  of  the  average  pattern 

—  I    trust 
Martha 
jp  won't   have 

this  brought 


I  FOUND  MARTHA  AND  THE 
GIKL  CROWDINO  ROUND 
A   PARATFIN   STOVE." 


t  0 


he: 


notice  ;  she 
won't  read 
it  for  her- 
self, because 
she  knows 
the  man 
who  wrote 
it  —  should 
aft'ect).  She 
babbled 
sweetly  of 
spring 
tiowers  and 
dickybirds, 
and  grass 
plots  and 
fruit  trees, 
and  veget- 
able bushes, 
and  such- 
like chil- 
druu  of  Na- 
tuie.  The 
road  to  a 
certain  pro- 
V  i  nc  e  is 
said  to  be 
paved  with 
good  inten- 
^'^  tions  ;     the 

road      to 
Suburbia  is 
certain  1 y 
paved  with 
f  r  a  uds  — 
frauds,  too, 
of  the  most  glaring  and  hollow  nature.     But  the}' 
suffice  ;  and  every  day  aud  every  week  and  every 
month  of  every  year  sees  a  troop  of  first-class  Jug- 
ginses— some   with   wives,   some   with   wives    and 
children,  and   others   in  the  happy  expectation  of 
both — trooping  away  for  comfort  and  convenience 
and    freedom    from   all   worries   and   woes,   to   be 
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battened  upon  by  suburban  house-agents,  suburban 
tax-gatherers,  and  everything  else  that  is  suburban. 

With  some  few  modifications,  we  got  most  of  the 
things  that  Martha  had  babbled  about  so  prettily  in 
anticipation.  The  vegetable  bushes  were  all  right,  if 
three  roots  of  rhubarb,  a  clothes  prop,  a  pot  of 
mignonette,  and  a  sunflower,  can  be  termed  vege- 
table bushes — I  have  lived  my  life  among  the 
chimney-pots,  and  don't  profess  to  know  much 
of  botany  !  The  dicky  birds  were  also  all  serene. 
We  kept  a  canary  ourselves,  the  people  to  the  left 
kept  fowls,  and  the  people  three  doors  down  on  the 
right  kept  chickens.  It  takes  a  naturalist  to  dis- 
tinguish properly  between  the  two.  For  my  part, 
I  never  could  see  any  difference  between  Tuttlebury 's 
fowls  and  Jones's  chickens  ;  they  all  emitted  ear- 
piercing  screams  at  five  o'clock  each  morning,  and 
they  all  came  into  our  garden  at  intervals  and  took 
toll  of  Martha's  seedlets.  Some  of  them  said 
"chuck-chuck,"  and  some  of  them  yelled  "cock- 
a-doodle-do."  Martha  said  the  latter  were  the  male 
of  the  species  grumbling  at  the  quality  of  the  food 
provided  for  them,  or  swearing  at  their  tax-papers. 
The  sun  also  did  its  part,  and  the  grass  plot  on  which 
we  were  to  take  our  tea  of  afternoons  was  there — 
what  there  was  of  it.  We  didn't  take  our  tea  on 
it,  because  a  casual  inspection  didn't  seem  to  exactly 
recommend  it  for  tea-taking  purposes,  and  it  had 
also  been  appropriated  as  a  banqueting-ground  by 
sundry  slugs  and  other  of  Nature's  infants,  and  we 
felt  that  we  could  not  intrude  without  being  guilty 
of  gross  rudeness.  No,  it  was  not  of  these  thing.s 
that  I  chiefly  complained.  Rather  was  it  because 
when  we  had  babbled  of  Nature  we  had  considered 
her  only  in  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  flowers  and 
the  birds. 

Nature,  to  my  mind,  is  too  bountiful  and  too  ambi- 
tious altogether.  She  has  too  many  children,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  nice  children — not  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  There  are  cockroaches.  Now,  what  is 
there  nice  about  a  cockroach  ?  When  I  first  saw 
one,  it  was  in  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  scullery 
gas,  turned  low  to  save  expense.  I  thought  it  was 
a  cricket,  and  I  remembered  my  Dickens  and  felt 
rather  glad  than  otherwise.  I  made  a  sort  of  a 
hoarse  creaking  noise  to  give  it  the  key,  and  also  to 
reassure  it  and  let  it  see  that  we  were  sensible  old- 
fashioned  folk,  who  wouldn't  object  to  give  a  little 
cricket  board  and  lodging  under  the  grate  in  return 
for  a  song  or  so  occasionally.  The  cockroach  was 
wise  in  its  generation  ;  it  knew  itself  for  a  cock- 
roach, and  chuckled  over  my  mistake,  and  sloped. 
The  next  time  I  saw  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  of  ale  that  I  had  been  drinking — or  maybe  it 
was  a  near  relative  or  a  distant  cousin.  I  knew  it 
then  for  a  cockroach,  and  I  shied  the  glass  into  the 
tireplace,  and  felt  that  ale  was  a  mocker,  and  diet 
was  mere  vanity. 

There  were  other  things  besides  cockroaches 
thrown  into  the  bargain  which   I    made   when    I 


rented  Myrtle  Villa,  but  1  will  not  weary  you  by 
detailing  them.  In  time,  of  course,  they  came  to  be 
commonplace,  and  we  thought  little  of  them  ;  for 
habit,  we  are  told,  is  second  nature,  and  use  is 
everjthing,  excepting  perhaps  food  and  rent,  and 
raiment  and  taxes. 

It  was  when  snow-time  came  that  I  first  fully 
and  completely  realised  what  life  in  Suburbia 
really  is.  A  succession  of  dreary  fogs  and  pelting 
rainstorms  had  rendered  the  landscape  as  dismal 
and  dispiriting  as  possible ;  and  then  the  wind 
changed,  and  a  driving  snow  buried  everything 
under  a  pall  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  obliterated 
all  tracks  and  traces  of  hedges  and  brooks  that 
divided  the  agricultural  lands  that  surrounded  us  ; 
and  then  it  froze  hard  and  solid,  day  after  day, 
until  not  a  drop  of  moisture,  not  a  pool,  not  a 
puddle,  existed  anywhere  within  access  which 
would  serve  to  moisten  your  little  finger,  supposing 
you  happened  to  be  out  anywhere  and  wanted  to 
moisten  your  little  finger — or  any  other  finger. 

It  was  cold  and  uncomfortable,  and  a  fearful 
quantity  of  coals  and  gas  and  paraffin  oil  were 
consumed,  in  order  to  make  the  house  bearable  ; 
but  beyond  this  I  had  no  thoughts  of  the  personal 
discomforts  that  were  awaiting  me. 

The  first  intimation  came  when  I  arrived  home 
rather  late  one  evening,  and  found  Martha  and  the 
girl  crowding  round  a  paraffin  stove,  and  warming 
themselves  at  the  exhilarating  glow  that  emanated 
from  it.  There  was  not  a  fire  in  the  place,  and, 
on  questioning,  I  discovered  to  my  pleased  surprise 
that  the  last  ton  of  coal,  ordered  barely  three  weeks 
ago,  had  run  into  soot  and  smoke,  and  the  order  for 
more  that  had  been  placed  earlier  in  the  week  had 
been  so  far  unfulfilled,  owing  to  the  difficulty  that 
was  experienced  in  getting  the  horses  through  the 
drifts.  "We  got  through  the  evening  in  better 
comfort  than  this  when  the  master-mind  (that  was 
myself)  arrived  on  the  scene,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
unconsidered  trifles,  such  as  the  copper  lid,  the  clothes 
jirop — sawn  into  lengths — the  cover  of  the  dust 
bin,  and  a  few  odd  lengths  of  the  fences,  which 
burned  excellently.  Half-way  through  the  next 
morning  all  the  available  fuel  of  this  description 
was  exhausted,  and,  after  sitting  at  a  writing-table 
and  freezing  into  a  state  of  savage  determination, 
despite  the  cheery  attempts  of  a  gas  burner  and  an 
oil  stove  to  do  what  they  could  for  me,  I  got  on  my 
things  and  went  round  and  saw  the  coal-man,  with 
a  view  of  imparting  some  of  my  ideas  concerning 
the  situation  to  him.  He  didn't  seem  to  want 
these  very  badly,  but  I  gave  them  to  him  all  the 
same,  and  so  eloquent  was  I  that  in  the  end  the 
noble  fellow  swore  he  would  save  us  from  the 
awful  fate  that  threatened  us,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

His  idea  of  self-sacrifice  was  to  hire  a  small  boy 
to  carry  a  silly  little  sack  round  on  his  back  :  but 
it  wasn't  mine.     I  saw  the  boy  off'  the  premises  to 
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make  sure  of  that  lot,  and  then,  like  Oliver,  I 
asked  for  more.  The  man's  demeanour  towards 
me  was  almost  as  chilly  as  the  weather,  but  I  didn't 
care  a  pin  about  that.  I  was  out  for  coals,  and 
coals  I  meant  having.  I  got  them  eventually — a 
hundredweight  sack  on  a  barrow,  and  the  coal-man 
and  I  wheeled  it  home  together  with  our  own  fair 
hands,  the  coal-man  sniffy  and  disdainful,  and 
trying  to  look  as  if  he  didn't  belong  to  the  pro- 
cession whenever  we  chanced  to  meet  anyone. 
However,  I  preferred  a  chilly  coal-agent  to  chilly 
feet,  and  I  ignored  his  displeasure,  and  grew 
cheerful  again.  I  needn't  have  troubled,  for  the 
same  dismal  discontent  would  have  served  me  very 
well  indeed  half  an  hour  later,  when  Martha  dis- 
covered that  we  had  no  water. 

I  tried  to  insist  that  it  didn't  matter,  and  that, 
as    we     had 
plenty      of 
food   in    the 
house,     we 
would  make 
that  do.  She 
waited     a 
while  for  me 
to    suggest 
somethi  n  g 
else,    but    I 
pretended  to 
be  engrossed 
in  my  work. 
I  knew  that 
her     ideas 
were  ranging 
between    a 
stand-pipe 
half   a   mile 
down    the 
road,a  couple 
of  pails,  and 
a      strong 
handy   man, 
such  as  my- 
self, to  do  the  utility  part.     My  ideas  ran   rather 
in    the    direction    of    abstention    and    economy 
— to   go   without   drink,   and   to  make  the  wasli 
we    had    secured    that    morning    last    out    until 
relief  came.     Sailors  cast  away  at  sea  on  rafts  and 
things,  I  have  heard,   can   go   quite  long   periods 
without   washing   or  drinking;    and  why  couldn't 
we  do  the  same,  particularly  seeing  that  we  were 
merely  frozen  out  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  possession 
of  compensating  comforts  that  were  not  accessible 
to  the  average  castaway  ? 

Martha  harped  on  the  stand-pipe  for  a  while ;  but 
I  was  obdurate,  and  she  went  down  and  tried  to 
bribe-  Jane  to  go.  Jane  stood  out  on  principle. 
Fetching  pails  of  water  didn't  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  she  argued,  and  Martha  had 
to  try  in  another  direction. 


Most  unhappily,  she  is  a  woman  of  resource,  and 
when  she  appeared  in  my  study  again  with  a 
smiling  cast  of  countenance  and  asked  me  casually 
for  a  pound,  I  knew  that  I  was  done  for.  She  had 
got  a  man  to  fetch  the  water,  she  said.  His  charges 
were  rather  high — two  shillings  a  pail  ;  but  she 
thought  that  with  care  ten  pails  could  be  made  to 
serve, — or  did  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a 
couple  of  pounds'  worth  in  while  we  were  about  it  ? 
I  didn't  !  I  thought  sundry  other  things,  which  I 
proceeded  to  render  in  blank  verse  there  and  then 
while  the  inspiration  was  on  me,  and  I  pointed  out 
to  Martha  that  twopence  a  time  was  high  wages  for 
such  a  job.  With  gentle  sarcasm  I  urged  upon  her 
that  carrying  a  pail  of  water  the  length  of  a  block 
of  houses  and  emptying  it  into  a  receptacle  was 
mere   child's  play,   and  that  I   myself   could  find 

both  recrea- 
tio  n  a  nd 
=  /^  _  profit   in    it 

if  I  had  the 
time. 

Martha 
said  she  had 
est  imated 
the  value  of 
the  work 
frommyown 
graphic  de- 
scription of 
the  discom- 
forts  and 
dangers  of 
the  task. 
In  fact,  she 
said,  she  had 
been  afraid 
of  sweating 
the  man,  and 
would  have 
gone  to  a 
higher  figure 
still,  only 
that  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  do  it  at 
that  rate.  Between  arguing  the  matter  out  with 
Martha,  extortion,  and  fetching  pails  of  water,  I 
had  to  choose,  and  I  chose  the  last  as  being  the 
easiest.  I  didn't  do  it  with  grace  or  with  charity  ; 
I  did  it  with  pails  and  discontent  and  vexation. 

I  met  a  neighbour  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  also  going  for  water,  so  we  went  together. 
He  had  a  pail  in  one  hand  and  a  bedroom  jug  in 
another,  and  he  seemed  to  be  rather  enjoying  the 
experience.  I  had  a  couple  of  pails,  and  I  began  to 
think  that,  after  all,  I  really  didn't  mind  it,  until  in 
coining  back  the  water  slopped  alternately  over 
each  of  my  legs,  when  I  decided  that  I  did  mind  it 
very  much. 

My  neighbour  had  a  misfortune  on  the  return 
trip  which  chipped  the  smile  off  his  face  in  a  regular 
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miracle-wtJi-king  fashion,  and  it  didn't  tend  to  make 
me  any  the  more  comfortable.  The  snow  was 
packed  down  by  the  tread  of  many  feet  and  frozen 
hard,  and  my  companion,  unwarily  placing  his  feet, 
slipped  and  came  down  what  is  chastely  called  "  a 
buster."  The  jug  got  rather  spoilt  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  tlie  contents  flowed  around  in  wanton 
profusion,  mostly  into  my  shoes.  It  seemed 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  water  could  have 
come  out  of  that  jug  ;  but  cold  water  has  a  way  of 
making  a  lot  of 
itself,  and  to  me 
it  seemed  as  if  1 
had  been  .swim- 
ming in  it  by 
the  time  I 
reached  home, 
thanks  to  the 
generous  con- 
tributions my 
own  pails 
afforded. 

Six  times  to 
that  plug,  and 
perforce  six 
times  back,  did 
I  travel,  and  my 
legs  were  soaked 
through,  my  feet 
were  like  ice,  my 
hands  were  blue 
with  cold,  and 
my  arms  were 
aching;  and 
then  Martha 
said  she  thought 
w  e  h  a  d  got 
enough  to  cor)k 
the  dinner  with, 
and  perhaps 
before  tea  I 
wouldn't  mind 
running  and 
getting  some 
more.  I  said  I 
should  enjoy  it 
above  all  things, 
and  I  went  and 
pondered  on  the 

advi.sability  of  sending  a  telegram  to  myself  demand- 
ing my  immediate  presence  in  London. 

My  better  nature  came  to  my  aid,  and  eventually 
it  triumphed  over  the  mean  desire  to  abandon  my 
responsibilities  in  the  face  of  mere  physical  dis- 
comfort. I  had  changed  my  things  and  had  got 
dry  and  warm  again  by  this  time,  which  gave  my 
better  nature  a  fair  chance  of  doing  its  duty. 

All  the  same,  I  thought  of  those  slopping  pails 
with  absolute  loathing,  and  I  regarded  that  pilgrim- 
age  to  the   stand-pipe  with   as   much  horror  as  a 
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comfort -loving    pilgrim,    with    peas   added   to   his 
sentence,  must  have  thought  of  Canterbury. 

Murray,  a  friend  of  mine,  came  in  to  see  us 
during  the  afternoon,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  on  for  water. 

"  Oh,  frozen  out,"  said  he  ;  "  but  fortunately  the 
tank  is  full,  and  a  hundred  gallons  will  keep  us 
going  for  a  time.  It  is  a  nuisance  having  to  bale  it 
out,  though." 

Murray   is   one  of  those   energetic   fellows  who 

always    know 
everything    and 
irritate   you   by 
tlie    assumption 
of       superiority 
they     put      on. 
Tliey  are  handy, 
though,    if    you 
know     how     to 
work  them  pro- 
jierly.     I  played 
Murray  to  such 
good   effect  that 
nothing     would 
suit  him  but  to 
personally      in- 
vestigate    my 
aquatic  arrange- 
ments,   and    he 
did     it    with    a 
candle     and     a 
step-ladder. 
The     tank    was 
ciintained    in    a 
loft   at   the    top 
of     the     house, 
and    it    necessi- 
tated an  arduous 
and  risky  climb 
to     get     at     it. 
But   Murray 
succeeded   in 
doing  it,  and  I 
stood    at     the 
of      the 
with    a 
in      my 
and    my 
in      mv 


^^^V^ 


foot 

steps, 

pipe 

mouth 

hands 


pockets,  and  encouraged  him. 

The  man  who  built  those  tanks  in  must  have 
been  an  ass.  Murray  said  he  himself  was  the  ass 
for  coming  fooling  about  other  people's  domestic 
affairs,  and  that  the  builder  was  merely  a  criminal 
lunatic. 

AVe  were  standing  down  in  the  bathroom  when 
Murray  made  this  statement.  Murray  came  down 
to  it  in  something  of  a  hurry  through  the  roof,  and 
I,  alarmed  by  the  language  and  the  crash,  went 
in  through  the  door,   and   discovered    him   sitting 
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in  a  pile   of   plaster,  and    dripping   from   head  to 
foot. 

It  seems  that  the  tank  was  stuck  at  the  extreme 
end  corner  of  the  loft,  and  it  was  so  dark  and 
awkward  to  get  at  that  Murray  had  had  to  clamber 
up  and  reach  over  to  tell  if  there  was  any  water  in 
the  tank  at  all.  When  his  arm  went  into  the 
chilly  fluid  up  to  the  elbow,  he  thought  there  was  ; 
and  when,  in  wriggling  to  disengage  himself,  his 
foot  slipped  and  he  shot  bodily  into  the  tank,  he 
was  positively  certain  of  it. 

I  said  I  was  sorry  he  had  had  to  go  bathing  in  it 
to  find  out,  becau.se  I  didn't  quite  know  if  we  should 
fancy  it  now  ;  and  I  asked  him,  as  a  friend,  if  he 
thought  that  any  deleterious  properties  he  might 
have  had  about  himself  or  his  clothes  would  be 
destroyed  by  judiciously  boiling  the  water  before 
we  used  it. 

Murray  rather  wandered  fiom  the  point  in  his 
reply,  and  he  was  strangely  aggressive  while  he 
changed  his  things  for  some  of  my  own  and 
removed  the  stains  of  his  misadventure  from  his 
hair  and  face.  He  didn't  get  any  calmer  when  I 
told  him  not  to  bother  about  the  ceiling.  I  said,  of 
course,  he  couldn't  be  expected  to  pick  his  steps  at 
such  a  time  ;  but  had  he  only  asked  me  I  could 
have  warned  him  not  to  stray  off  the  beam,  because 
the  floor  was  a  mere  film  of  plaster,  which  formed 
the  ceiling  to  the  bathroom.  Murray  said  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  fool  of  a  place  in  all  his  life  ;  but 
he  hadn't  any  more  suggestions  to  make,  and  to  my 
mind  the  task  of  getting  up  to  that  tank  and  baling 
water  out  for  service  below  seemed  to  have  all  the 
discomforts  and  difficulties  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
stand-pipe,  with  a  few  odd  dangers  thrown  in. 


The  following  morning  I  had  an  inspiration.  I 
was  talking  to  my  neighbour  over  the  back  fence, 
when  the  subject  of  the  water  came  up,  and  Mr. 
Tuttlebury  recalled  a  similar  experience  which  my 
predecessor  had  had  two  years  before.  Tliere  was 
a  cock  buried  in  the  front  garden,  I  understood, 
and  the  pipe  bursting  just  inside  had  washed  away 
the  mud  and  gravel,  and  for  more  than  a  week  a 
pellucid  well  lay  there,  which  was  made  common 
use  of  by  the  terrace.  I  wished  that  it  would 
burst  again.  At  odd  times  during  the  morning  I 
went  and  looked  at  the  spot  where,  had  I  had  a 
divining  rod  and  known  how  to  use  it,  water  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  pointed  out.  I  got  a  spade 
and  uncovered  the  pipe.  I  wished  it  would  burst, 
but  it  wouldn't.  At  last  a  funny  thing  happened  ! 
I  don't  know  if  you'll  believe  me  ;  but  I  simply 
stood  there  and  concentrated  all  my  power  of 
thought  on  wishing  that  that  pipe  would  burst, 
and  I  hit  it  with  the  spade,  and  it  did  ! 

I  was  leaning  over  the  pit  I  had  made,  and  just 
jabbing  down  on  the  spade,  and  wishing  that  pipe 
to  burst  with  all  my  might,  when  the  unexpected 
happened.  It  was  fairly  powerful,  and  it  caught 
me  in  the  eye  and  wafted  me  on  one  side,  while  it 
went  on  up  into  the  air  to  play  at  fountains. 

I  rejoiced  to  have  the  water— not  in  my  eye — but 
accessible.  Talk  about  the  angel  in  the  house ! — 
that's  nothing  even  to  coals  in  the  cellar,  let  alone 
water  in  the  taps  ;  and  with  the  contrivance  that  I 
affixed  to  the  split  in  the  pipe,  and  by  judicious 
nursing,  we  had  water  enough  and  to  spare,  that 
lasted  us  until  the  frost  broke  and  the  period  of 
snow-time  gave  way  to  one  of  rain  and  mud,  and 
winds  dreary  and  discomforting. 


THE      GIFT     OF     READING. 


The  gift  of  reading  is  not  very  common,  nor  very 
generally  understood.  It  consists,  first  of  all,  in  a 
vast  intellectual  endowment — a  free  grace,  I  find  I 
mu.st  call  it,  by  which  a  man  rises  to  understand 
that  he  is  not  punctually  right,  nor  those  from 
whom  he  differs  absolutely  wrong.  He  may  hold 
dogmas  ;  he  may  hold  them  passionately,  and  he 
may  know  that "  others  hold  them  but  coldly,  or 
hold  them  differently,  or  hold  them  not  at  all. 
Well,  if  he  has  the  gift  of  reading,  these  others 
will  be  full  of  meat  for  him.  They  will  see  the 
other  side  of  propositions  and  the  other  side  of 
virtues.  He  need  not  change  his  dogma  for  that, 
but  he  may  change  his  reading  of  that  dogma,  and 
he  must  supplement  and  correct  his  deductions 
from  it.  A  human  truth,  which  is  always  very 
much  a  lie,  hides  as  much  of  life  as  it  displays.  It 
is  men  who  hold  another  truth  or,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  perhaps,  a  dangerous  lie  who  can  extend  our 
restricted  field  of  knowledge,  and  rouse  our  drowsy 
consciences.  Something  that  .seems  quite  new,  or 
that  seem's  insolently  false  or  very  dangerous,  is 
the  test  of  a  reader.  If  he  tries  to  see  what  it 
means,  what  truth  excuses  it,  he  has  the  gift,  and 


let  him  read.  If  he  is  merely  hurt  or  offended,  or 
exclaims  upon  his  author's  folly,  he  had  better  take 
to  the  daily  paper  ;  he  will  never  be  a  reader.  And 
here,  with  the  aptest  illustrative  force,  after  I  have 
laid  down  my  part-truth,  I  must  step  in  with  ita 
opposite.  For,  after  all,  we  are  but  vessels  of  a  very 
limited  content.  Not  all  men  can  read  all  books;  it 
is  only  in  a  chosen  few  that  any  man  will  find  his 
appointed  food  ;  and  the  fittest  lessons  are  the 
most  palatable,  and  make  tliemselves  welcome  to 
the  mind.  A  writer  learns  this  early,  and  it  is 
his  chief  support ;  he  goes  on  unafraid,  laying 
down  the  law  ;  and  he  is  sure  at  heart  that  most 
of  what  he  says  is  demonstrably  false,  and  much 
of  a  mingled  strain,  and  some  hurtful  and  very 
little  good  for  service  ;  but  he  is  sure,  besides,  that 
when  his  words  fall  into  the  hand.s  of  any  genuine 
reader,  they  will  be  weighed  and  winnowed,  and 
only  that  which  suits  will  be  assimilated  ;  and 
when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who  cannot 
intelligently  read,  they  come  there  quite  silent 
and  inarticulate,  falling  upon  deaf  ears,  and  his 
secret  is  kept  as  if  he  had  not  written. — R.  I>. 
Stevenson. 
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SIR  ALFRED  MILNER:   A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Queen,  and 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  Alfred  Mihier,  is  one 
of  the  youngest  men  at  the  top  of  the  Imperial 
Service.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  got  on, 
emphatically.  Probably  he  has  got  on  more 
rapidly  than  anyone  of  his  generation.  Princes 
and  nobles  who  are  born  in  the  purple  get 
on  in  royal  and  ari.«tocratic  countries  more 
rapidly  than  Milner  has 
done.  AVe  have  known 
of  coronetcies  bestowi'il 
upon  babies  in  the  cradle 
■when  the  babies  are  of 
royal  blood.  But  for  a 
plain  man  without  a  for- 
tune at  his  back  or  a 
handle  to  his  name  to 
become  Proconsul  for 
Africa  by  the  time  In- 
was  forty,  that  is  an 
exploit  almost  without  a 
precedent.  And  what  is 
absolutely  unprecedented 
is  that  this  rapid  pro- 
motion to  a  topmost  place 
in  the  State  has  excitCii 
no  envy,  evoked  no 
carping  criticism,  and 
has  only  elicited  hearty 
admiratiiin. 

Why?  How?  Who 
can  tell?  Milner  is  om; 
of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world.  Simple,  jolly, 
good-natured,  humorou.s, 
'he  never  seems  to  have 
made  an  enemy  or  to 
have  lost  a  friend.  What 
is  the  secret  of  Milner? 
Enthusiastic  in  one  way 
he  is,  but  in  another  way 
he  is  not.  Religious  in 
one  way  he  is,  but  in  the 
conventional  orthodox 
way  he  is  not.  He  is 
not  a  great  although  he 
is  a  ready  speaker.  He 
has  not  remarkably  good 
health,  although  it  is 
better  now  than  it  usud 
to  be.  He  is  not  affiliated 
to  any  great  house,  or 
identified  with  any  great 
party.  He  was  brought 
up     in      boyhood      in 
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Germany.  His  father,  if  I  remember  right,  was 
a  doctor  in  Wurtemburg,  and  German  was  to 
him  almost  a  mother  tongue.  He  had  never 
been  to  any  of  our  public  schools.  He  is  not  a 
pushing  man.  Then  how  in  the  world  did  he 
get  to  the  top  so  soon  ? 

The  answer  is,  I  suppose,  that  he  succeeded 
i:i  combining  an  extremely  level  head  with  an 
imperturbability  of  tem- 
per which  enabled  him 
to  avoid  the  blunders 
which  mar  most  men's 
careers.  He  never  gene- 
rated sufficient  steam  to 
blow  up  the  boiler.  He 
never  went  off  at  half-cock. 
He  never  spoiled  things 
by  over- vehemence.  Partly 
this  was  due  to  constitu- 
tional lack  of  energy. 
He  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  spare,  so  he 
learnt  betimes  the  duty 
of  avoiding  the  waste  of 
energy.  I  well  remember 
him  lamenting  his  in- 
ability to  get  up  sufficient 
steam  to  rouse  an  audience 
unless  under  extreme 
]>ressure  of  provocation. 
"  1  really  think  I  could 
speak,"  he  said  in  his 
half-humorous  way,  "  if 
only  I  could  have  some- 
one to  hit  me  in  the  eye 
before  I  started.  But  it 
needs  a  thumper  like  that 
to  make  me  take  my  coat 
off." 

I  worked  with  Milner 
hand-in-glove  for  nearly 
five  years.  During  two 
of  these  years  we  were 
both  assistants  of  John 
;\Iorley.  When       Mr. 

Morley  went  into  Parlia- 
ment I  became  chief,  ami 
Milner  was  my  assistant. 
Between  editor  and  as- 
sistant editor,  two  men 
who  have  to  produce  a 
paper  daily,  the  relation- 
ship is  the  closest,  save 
that  which  exists  bp- 
tween  husband  and  wife. 
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I  was  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to 
Milner.  It  was  as  if  a  rampant  barbarian 
from  the  wild  North  was  brandishing  his 
spear  by  the  side  of  a  cultured  Greek,  who 
marvelled  at  so  prodigal  a  display  of  savage 
energy.  He  used  to  say  I  left  him  nothing  to 
do  but  to  comb  out  the  expletives  and  civilise 
my  proofs  generally ;  but  tliat,  of  course,  was 
only  his  pleasant  way  of  complaining  that  I 
relieved  him  of  the  task  of  writing  leaders 
oftener  than  I  ought.  It  was  not  such  easy 
work,  either,  this  "civilising"  of  my  proofs. 
He  was  liard  on  my  purple  patches  sometimes ; 
but,  after  Mr.  Morley,  Milner  was  leniency  itself, 
and  I  don't  remember  ever  having  had  a  serious 
ditference  of  opinion  with  him  about  anything, 
from  the  punctuation  of  a  sentence  to  the 
formulation  of  a  policy. 

And  did  we  not  formulate  policies  in  those 
days?  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  whole  of  con- 
temporary politics,  especially  tlie  most  notable 
features  of  these  latter  days,  both  in  journalism 
and  in  Imperial  policy,  may  be  found  in  germ 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  from 
1883  to  1886— when  Milner  left  me. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  exciting 
months  which  followed  Mr.  Morley's  departure, 
when  we  set  to  work  deliberately  but  cautiously 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  ship  !  "  Epoch- 
making  leaders,"  as  we  jestingly  called  them, 
were  those  which  broke  with  the  old  Morleyan 
tradition  and  expounded  tlie  policy  of  Liberal 
Imperialism  abroad  and  rational  socialism  at 
home,  which  has  now  become  the  common 
possession  of  both  parties.  What  zest  there 
was  in  those  bold  departures  from  the  old 
routine !  What  delight  in  hurling  into  the 
deep  blue  sea  all  the  false  idols  of  the  Little 
Englandism  !  What  a  thrill  in  feeling  that  we 
two  young  fellows  in  that  dingy  little  Northum- 
berland Street  sanctum  did,  as  a  bitter  opponent 
reluctantly  admitted,  come  nearer  to  governing 
the  British  Empire  than  any  journalists  had 
ever  done  before  !  What  a  wliirl  it  was,  the 
excitement  and  the  strain,  like  that  of  driving 
the  Scotch  express  at  a  mile  a  minute  through 
a  fog  in  which  all  signals  were  obscured  ! 

Milner  backed  me  up  with  never-failing 
sympathy.  He  would  laugh  and  jibe  and  make 
acidulated  jokes  at  the  expense  of  his  exuberant 
chief,  who  used  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
world  in  the  little  side-room,  relieving  the 
tension  of  high  spirits  by  brandishing  Milner's 
walking-stick  in  a  fashion  which  led  its  owner 
to  declare  that  some  day  I  should  infallibly 
break  his  head.  It  was  a  dolightfid  walking- 
stick,  with  an  eagle's  head  as  a  handle,  and  I 
can  see  its  yellow-green  eyes.  Milner's  "  copy  " 
was  the  most  untidy  that  I  ever  had  to  do  with. 
He  sprawled  all  over  the  paper,  making  erasures, 
and  never  running  his  lines  straight  by  any 
chance.     There  was  also  in  his  writing  in  those 


days  a  lack  of  the  vigour  and  fervour  that  he 
displayed  in  his  Englaiid  in  Egypt.  He  was 
apt  to  be  somewhat  woolly  when  you  wanted 
him  to  be  as  sharp  as  the  point  of  an  assegai. 

He  did  not  get  fully  warmed  up  in  the  space 
of  a  leading  article,  so  that,  although  I  cherish 
with  pride  the  fact  that  he  began  life  as  a 
journalist,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  persevere  in  journalism  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  For  my  own  part, 
I  shall  never  cease  to  remember  with  pride  a 
remark  which  I  daresay  he  has  long  since 
forgotten.  A  young  and  brilliant  fellow  once 
came  to  my  office  and  offered  to  serve  for  six 
months  for  nothing  in  any  capacity  I  chose. 
"  Why  ? "  I  asked,  for  he  had  already  achieved  no 
small  success.  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "I  was  talking  to 
Milner  last  night,  and  he  assured  me  that  it  was  an 
invaluable  education  merely  to  serve  in  the  office 
mider  you,  and  I  want  to  share  that  education." 
I  did  not  accept  his  oiler,  but  I  often  remember 
with  pleasure  Milner's  kind  tribute  to  those 
days  when  we  worked  together,  inaugurating 
the  new  journalism,  and  beginning  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 

When  Milner  left  me,  he  stood  as  a  Liberal  at 
the  General  Election  of  1885.  I  was  in  jail  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Cook,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  being  in  command  of  the  f.  M.  G. 
I  was  not  very  sorry  Milner  did  not  get  into 
Parliament.  He  was  cut  out  for  much  more 
useful  work  than  to  be  a  mere  M.P.  He  then 
became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen,  and 
went  with  his  chief  into  the  Unionist  camp. 
Mr.  Goschen  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
after  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  political  suicide, 
and  as  his  private  secretary  Mr.  ]\Iilner  had  the 
run  of  the  'Treasury,  and  conducted  himself  with 
such  address  and  displayed  such  perspicacity  and 
persuasiveness  in  dealing  with  men  and  affairs 
that  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  in  1889  to  look  after 
the  finances,  and  in  the  following  year'  he  be- 
came Financial  Under-Secretary.  In  Cairo  as 
in  London,  everybody  was  delighted  with  him. 
He  was  so  cool,  so  true,  so  strong,  so  steady,  and 
so  lucid,  that  Lord  Cromer  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  little  band  of  able  Englishmen  who  govern 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  best  men  they  ever  worked  with.  His 
success  was  so  great  that  when  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  fell  vacant,  jSIilner  was 
brought  home,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Civil  Service  and  Lord  of  Somerset  House. 

He  then  published  his  book,  Enrjland  in  Egypt, 
one  of  those  works  which  perceptibly  changed 
the  whole  set  of  opinion  in  England  on  the 
subject  with  which  it  dealt.  We  had  hitherto 
all  been  more  or  less  ashamed  of  Egypt.  INIilner 
made  us  all  proud  of  it,  and  contrilmtod  thereby 
as  much  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Empire  as 
if  he  had  presented  the  Admiralty  with  a  first- 
class  ironclad.     Hardlv  had  he  been  safely  estab- 
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lished  in  Somerset  House  when  LurJ  Loch  came 
liome  from  South  Africa.  A  new  High  Com- 
missioner was  wanted.  Rhodes  discussed  the 
question  V)ith  me.  He  wanted  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  now  Lord  Rosmead.  I  strongly 
objected,  and  Milner  was  the  only  other  man 
whose  capacity   Rhodes  admitted  was  equal  to 


Fky.) 


the  post.  I  pressed 
him  strongly  to  drop 
Sir  Hercules  and  to 
take  Milner.  He  clung 
to  his  choice  —  with 
what  results  tlie  South 
African  Committee's 
Report  has  recently 
reminded  us.  When 
Lord  Rosmead  broke 
down,  there  was  no 
competitor  in  the  w'ay, 
and  Milner's  appoint- 
ment was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  every- 
body. 

Since  he  arrived  at 
the  Cape,  everyone  has 
felt  that  there  is  a  man 
onc3  more  at  the  helm. 
Milner  has  won  golden 
ojiinions  from  every- 
one; and  as  he  has  now 
had  time  to  turn  round 
and  acquire  the  autho- 
rity of  "  on  the  spot," 
we  may  confidently 
expect  that  things  will 
go  well  in  South  Africa. 
He,  at  least,  is  in  his 
prime.  He  has  now 
his  first  great  chance ; 
and  as  he  has  never 
failed  to  score  yet  when 
it  was  his  innings,  we 
may  confidently  antici- 
I'ute  that  when  he 
li-.ives  Cape  Town  jt 
will  be  for  some  still 
higher  post  in  the 
Imperial  Service.  Some 
day  I  hope  I  shall  see 
my  old  colleague  acting 
as  Foreign  or  Colonial 
Minister  of  the  Queen. 
But  that  will  probably 
be  after  he  has  been 
Viceroy  of  India, 
atever  he  becomes,  it  will  be  because  of 
And  Milner  is  staunch  and  true  and 
He  has  a  clear  judgment, 


Wl 
what  he  is. 
loyal  and  courageous. 

a  practised  pen,  and  a  temperament  so  well 
balanced  that  nothing  can  upset  him.  He  has 
a  charming  temper,  and  only  one  fault.  He  is 
still  a  bachelor. 


An  Illustrated  Interview  with  Sir  ArthurSullivan 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  The  Younfi 
Woman  for  November.  But  this  number  is  full  (jT 
good  tliini^s  :  there  are  stories  Ijy  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green,  Ethel  F.  Heddle,  and  Mabel  Quiller  Couch, 
with    charming    illustrations   by'  Sydney   Cowell, 


Bertha  Newcombe,  and  Florence  Reason  ;  a  paper  en- 
titled "  How  Far  should  a  Girl  encourage  a  Lover  ? '' ; 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  life  of  a  London  Bar- 
maid ;  a  Chat  with  a  Lady  Dentist,  etc.  etc. 
The  Interview  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  alone- 
worth  the  threepence  charged  for  this  magazine. 
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OLD  TOO  SOON. 


Bt  the  Rev.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A. 


It  is  an  age  in  which  the  world  belongs  to  the 
young.  Young  journalists,  young  authors, 
young  politicians,  young  ministers,  J'oung 
merchants,  snatch  the  leading  honours  and  leave 
the  older  men  displaced.  It  is  true  that  the 
line  at  which  men  cease  to  be  "young"  is  a 
wonderfully  elastic  and  uncertain  one.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  when  eighty  spoke  lightly  of 
a  friend  at  seventy  as  still  a  stripling.  There 
is  a  stealthy  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  us  to 
push  what  the  Americans  call  "  the  dead  line  " 
always  a  little  ahead  of  our  own  age.  This  is 
human  nature's  pathetic  confession  that  it  is  good 
to  be  young,  that,  despite  all  its  ills,  life  is 
desirable,  and  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  grow  old 
before  the  time. 

The  "  Preacher  "  was  not  indulging  in  a  piece 
of  bitter  irony  when  he  said,  "  Rejoice,  0 
young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ;  but  know  thou 
that  for  all  these  things  God  wili  bring  thee  into 
judgment."  It  is  not  mockery,  in  view  of  the 
disappointments  of  every  lot  and  the  decay  of 
every  organ  in  old  age  :  it  is  warm  sympathy 
with  young  life  which  inspires  his  counsel. 
"  Youth  is  God's  gift  to  you.  Relish  it  and 
use  it  with  spirit.  Fill  it  with  abundant 
interests.  God  is  not  a  menace  to  healthy 
happiness.  Keep  a  young  heart  as  long  as  you 
can.  Make  the  best  of  your  youth,  however, 
as  one  who  knows  that  it  must  be  submitted  to 
God's  moral  tests  at  life's  close.  Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  your  youth  ;  yet  never  in  such 
ways  as  would  burden  and  cloud  your  old  age, 
or  make  you  dread  Divine  judgment." 

Young  Macaulay  writes  a  Universal  History  at 
the  mature  age  of  eight,  and  is  reading  Fenelon's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead  and  Milner's  Ecclesiastical 
History  when  thirteen.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
while  still  a  lad,  is  discussing  pVulosophic  pro- 
blems with  his  philosophic  father.  Is  it  any 
satisfaction — except  to  fond  parents  and  foolish 
aunts  and  grandfathers — to  see  the  young  folk 
precocious  and  over-wise  in  this  fashion  ?  Every 
healthy  instinct  in  us  pronounces  such  a 
phenomenon  to  be  an  unnatural  monstrosity. 

As  unnatural  and  odious  is  religious  precocity. 
There  are  biographies — it  would  be  unfair  to 
name  examples — of  young  Christians  early  cut 
off  whose  rath  saintliness  and  over-ripe  senti- 
ments are  exhibited  for  the  admiration  and 
imitation  of  other  youths.  There  is  no  need  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  their  piety.  Their 
ripening  has  been  unduly  hastened,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  through  the  operation  of  pre- 
monitory weakness ;   and    the  language    of   the 


Apocrypha  may  be  applied  to  them  :  "  He,  being 
made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long 
time."  The  mischief  comes  when  all  young 
disciples  are  expected  to  profess  the  same 
religious  experiences  and  use  the  same  phrases. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  echoes  the  accepted  truth 
that  youth  is  the  time  for  Christian  enlistment, 
as  well  as  for  all  confident  beginnings.  "  There 
are  not,"  he  says,  "  many  Doctor  Johnsons  to 
set  forth  upon  their  first  romantic  voyage  at 
sixty-four.  If  we  wish  to  scale  Mont  Blanc  or 
visit  a  thieves'  kitchen  in  the  East  End,  to  go 
down  in  a  diving-dress  or  up  in  a  balloon,  we 
must  be  about  it  while  we  are  still  young.  It 
will  not  do  to  delay  till  we  are  clogged  with 
prudence  and  limping  with  rheumatism,  and 
people  begin  to  ask,  '  What  does  Gravity  out 
of  bed?'  Youth  is  the  time  to  go  flashing 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  both  in 
mind  and  body  ;  to  try  the  manners  of  other  , 
nations ;  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight ;  to 
see  sunrise  in  town  and  country;  to  be 
converted  at  a  revival."  It  is  the  time  when 
the  breeze  of  the  Divine  Breath  stirs  the  heart 
and  gives  it  a  saving  impulse. 

But  it  is  not  the  time  for  autumnal  piety,  for 
world-weariness,  for  singing — 

0  Paradise  !     0  Paradise  ! 
It's  weary  waiting  here. 

No  man  with  the  forces  and  fires  of  young  life  in 
his  blood  should  be  in  sympathy  with  religious 
ennui,  should  "  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  • 
Christ "  :  he  should  want  to  live  and  take  a 
share  in  the  interests  of  life  and  the  battles  of 
the  world.  Much  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's 
teaching  ought  to  be  beyond  his  appreciation. 
When  he  relates  experiences  and  airs  thoughts 
and  sentiments  appropriate  to  Andrew  Murray 
or  Thomas  a  Kcmpis,  one  is  shocked  at  the 
incongruity,  and  suspects  something  false, 
unnatural,  insincere  in  his  piety_. 

Dean  Swift,  we  are  told,  remarked  regarding 
Samuel  Johnson,  that  if  he  had  written  a  drama 
in  which  the  dramatis  personce  were  fishes,  he 
would  have  made  the  sprats  talk  like  whales. 
Is  it  any  saner  when  young  men  and  maidens  talk 
like  saints  disenchanted  of  the  world,  or  like 
"  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged  "  ?  And  is  not 
this  what  some  earnest  teachers  and  some  young 
people's  societies  are  doing — forcing  into  their 
lips  the  language  which  is  natural  only  to  the 
sage,  grave  veterans,  to  the  troubled,  disappointed, 
mellowed  workers,  who  have  sounded  aU  the 
depths  of  human  experience?  What  is  pre- 
mature will  be  found  to  have  secret  strains  of 
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weakness  in  it.  The  young  Christian  should 
still  love  life,  care  for  his  kind,  be  almost  im- 
patient of  decorous  and  serene  slowness  and  soft 
sentiment.  Let  him  be  young  in  youth,  fresh  and 
impetuous,  <an  ambitious  knight  tliirsting  for  the 
fray.  He  will  be  the  richer,  sounder,  when  ex- 
perience has  opened  to  him  the  esoteric  secrets  of 
the  devout  life. 

Turn  the  mirror  a  little,  and  we  see  another 
class  of  youths  who  are  old  too  soon. 

They  have  entered  the  arena  among  the  motley 
multitude,  and  have  seen  behind  the  scenes  of 
life.  They  have  mixed  with  men  of  the  world, 
and  have  caught  up  the  sapient,  Sadducean 
notions  of  the  worldly-wise.  They  have  learnt 
to  look  on  things  with  frigid  nonchalance  from 
the  very  superior  point  of  view  of  shrewd  self- 
interest.  They  have  been  swift  to  take  on  the 
airs  and  manners  and  imitate  the  speech  of  their 
seniors.  They  are  "  old-mannish,"  ashamed  to 
be  young — and  also,  unhappily,  ashamed  to  be 
innocent,  afraid  of  being  considered  unsophisti- 
cated. They  smile  at  the  guileless  recruits  from 
rustic  homes  who  are  simple  enough  to  wonder 
at  new  sights,  and  pretend  to  be  good,  and  own 
their  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  men  and  the 
nocturnal  life  of  cities.  They  have  caught  the 
trick  of  suppressing  enthusiasm.  They  dream 
no  dreams,  see  no  visions,  conceive  no  wild 
Utopias  or  daring  solutions  of  social  problems, 
throw  down  no  knightly  challenge  to  error  and 
conventionality,,  and  never  "  go  a-colonelling  " 
on  any  fiery  enterprise  like  Joan  of  Arc.  Their 
lives  may  still  be  clean,  but  they  are  over-wise, 
wise  too  early,  clipped  and  wingless.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  described  them,  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  in  his  Barrack-room  Sketches — 

We  have  done  with  Hope  and  Honour,  we  are  lost 
to  Love  and  Truth, 
We  are  dropping  down  the  ladder  rung  by  rung, 
And  the  measure  of  our  torment  is  the  measure  of 
our  youth, 
God  help  us,   for  we  knew  the  world  too  young. 

They  are  being  cheated  out  of  a  delightful  stage 
of  life.  Precocious  in  the  world's  wisdom,  they 
are  being  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  are  rob- 
bing the  coming  years  of  elasticity  and  interest. 
It  is  a  disaster  if  a  young  man  can  think  and 
talk  like  Ecclesiastes — a  book  which  no  Jew  was 
permitted  to  read  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
"  I  am  no  more  abashed  at  having  been  a  red- 
hot  socialist  with  a  panacea  of  my  own  than  at 
having  been  a  sucking  infant.  To  hold  the  same 
views  at  forty  as  one  held  at  twenty  is  to  have 
been  stupefied  for  a  score  of  years,  and  take  rank, 
not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  an  unteachable  brat, 
well  birched  and  none  the  wiser."  And,  invert- 
ing the  proposition,  to  hold  the  same  opinions  at 
twenty  as  are  proper  to  forty,  to  have  caught  the 
same  easy  mediocrity  and  the  same  suspicion  of 
magnanimous  ventures  and  bold  ideas,  is  to  have 


extinguished  tnose  "  fires  of  youth  "  which  are 
the  driving  force  of  life,  and  ought  to  warm  mid- 
life and  old  age.  "  If  St.  Paul  had  not  been  a 
very  zealous  Pharisee,  he  would  have  been  a 
colder  Christian.  The  true  wisdom  of  life  is  to 
be  always  seasonable."  Timeliness  is  one  of  the 
first  laws  of  life.  Everything  has  its  period. 
There  is  a  time  to  be  young  and  a  time  to  be 
old,  a  time  to  be  ignorant  and  a  time  to  know. 
And  to  anticipate  the  time  of  maturity  in  early 
life  is  to  spoil  both  youth  and  maturity. 

Do  not — let  me  whisper  in  some  ears — do  not 
exhaust  life's  delight  in  advance.  Let  the  veil 
still  hang  over  the  sacred  and  the  sordid  secrets 
of  humanity.  It  is  an  unspeakable  calamity  to 
have  prematurely  pushed  through  the  curtain  of 
modesty  which  conceals  the  holy  and  the  unholy 
places.  It  is  imperative  that  you  should  rever- 
ence the  sanctuaries  of  life,  and  should  leave 
many  shady  places  to  be  discovered,  if  they 
must  ever  be  discovered,  in  the  later  years  of 
settled  strength. 

Turn  the  mirror  one  degree,  and  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  class  who  have  spent  their  affec- 
tions too  early,  not  in  dissipated  living,  but  in 
the  playful  sport  of  premature  loves.  We  find 
both  young  men  and  maidens  who  by  scattering 
their  heart's  warm  emotions  have  frittered 
away  their  power  of  loving  devotedly,  and 
when  they  do  in  course  of  time  give  their  hand 
in  perpetual  pledge  there  is  little  bulk  or 
wealth  of  heart  to  accompany  it.  There  is  "  a 
time  to  love  " — and  they  have  loved,  or  played 
at  the  sport  of  love  making,  too  early  and  too 
often.  God  save  us  from  spent  and  prostituted 
hearts,  and  keep  affection  unwasted  ! 

Others  have  spent  themselves  in  a  worse  way. 
Having  dissipated  their  energies  in  unholy 
practices,  they  are  left,  not  only  with  bodies 
jaded,  but  with  minds  manifestly  used  up.  For 
them  there  can  no  more  be  any  charm  in  sweet 
womanhood,  no  heroic  aspiration,  no  satisfying 
love  and  pure  delight  in  life.  There  is  nothing 
that  ages  a  man  so  soon  as  sin.  It  breaks  the 
springs,  dulls  the  finer  perceptions,  disenchants 
humanity,  and  makes  the  bones  wax  old.  If 
we  are  to  keep  young,  we  must  keep  unspoilt 
the  sources  from  which  youth  is  renewed. 

Swedenborg,  in  his  mystic  visions  of  heaven, 
found  that  the  angels  are  perpetually  pro- 
gressing towards  the  springtime  of  their  life. 
Those  of  them  who  have  numbered  most  years 
are  therefore  the  youngest.  (One  is  tempted,  in 
levity,  to  inquire  what  they  will  come  to  if  they 
go  on  long  enough  in  this  juvenile  direction.)  It 
is  a  picturesque  symbolical  way  of  connecting 
goodness  and  purity  with  the  freshness  of 
young  life. 

The  Art  of  Growing  Old  gracefully  has  often 
enough  been  described, — and  a  Christian  old  age 
has   its   own   seasonable  grace    and    compensa- 
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tions, — but  have  we  been  instructed  in  tlie  xVvt  of 
Keeping  Young  1  Something,  no  doubt,  depends 
upon  one's  temperament.  Some  allowance  must 
be  made  also  for  the  embittering  or  sweetening 
experiences  through  which  fortune  conducts  us. 
Then  there  is  much  to  renew  our  youth  in 
having  trusty  friendships,  kindly  ties  with 
kindred  spirits, — much  also  in  having  jjet 
interests,  simple  pleasures,  hobbies,  resources 
in  literature,  recreation,  and  art,  in  which  we 
are  taken  out  of  ourselves  and  refreshed. 

But  more  than  all  depends  upon  possessing 
unspent  stores  of  strength,  pure  affections,  un- 
sullied faith,  and  hope  that  sings  of  better  things 
to  come.  If  we  are  able  to  see  God  and  good 
in  our  life,  keep  a  clean  conscience,  draw  vigour 
and  cheer  from  the  sunny  faith  of  Christ,  and 
comfort  from  prayer  and  Divine  love,  wo 
maintain  freshness  of  spirit,  and  "  renew  our 
strength,  mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles,  run 
and  are  not  weary,  walk  and  do  not  faint." 

Set  the  mirror  at  still  another  angle,  and  we 
see  a  class,  in  a  different  social  grade,  who  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  keep  young.  Look  at 
those  figures  in  our  streets,  especially  in  manu- 
facturing towns  and  great  cities,  those  young 
folk  with  pinched,  drawn,  sharpened  faces,  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  premature  oldness.  They 
come  from  dens,  from  factories  and  other 
"  works,"  from  the  noise  of  grinding  wheels 
among  which  they  wear  out  their  youth.  They 
may  very  likely  be  shrewd  and  alert,  but  it  is  a 
forced  growth  of  over-wise  shrewdness. 

Few  paces  have  they  taken,  j'et  are  weary. 

They  look  out  with  pale  and  sunken  faces, 
And  their  look  is  sad  to  see. 

If  they  are  clever  little  brats,  they  are  none 
the  less  the  dwarfed  monstrosities  of  human 
civilisation.  Then  there  are  those  old-young 
girls  and  lads  on  whose  thin  shoulders  has 
fallen  the  responsibility  for  homes  where  per- 
haps drunken  parents  make  them  slaves  :  little 
mannikins,  wan    motberlings.     Then    there   are 


the  youths  and  maiilens  who  have  married 
before  their  prime,  and  show  in  their  oldened 
faces,  reflected  in  the  weary-wise  infants  in  their 
arms,  the  sign-manual  of  forced  maturity.  These 
are  among  the  most  pathetic  sights  that  the 
stars  look  down  upon. 

Pi'eruature  resijonsibility,  with  care  and 
drudgery,  the  follies  and  failures  of  others,  the 
keenly  competitive  struggle  for  leave  to  live, 
inherited  taints  of  blood,  the  early  fall  of  sorrow 
and  sickness, — these  are  making  many  old  before 
their  time.  And  these  spectacles  are,  unhappily, 
the  multiplying  products  of  our  civilisation. 

What  hope  is  there  for  such  classes'!  Are 
they  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
streets  and  the  brilliant  drink-shops,  and  to 
that  convenient  law,  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest''?  No  doubt  they  have  their  own 
resources  for  merry  -  making,  and  often  it  is 
touching  to  see  how  bra\"ely  they  snatch  happiness 
even  from  the  hardest  lot.  But  of  what  a  kind 
it  all  is  ! 

Here,  again,  is  where  the  young  fresh  hearts 
are  needed — to  boldly  believe  that  social  con- 
ditions can  be  so  beneficently  changed  as  to 
give  such  beings  the  chance  of  enjoying  a 
happier  lot  in  healthy  freshness.  Let  the  young 
men  who  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  come 
and  rouse  their  fellows  to  resolve  that  s\ich  a 
state  of  things  need  not,  shall  not,  continue.  Is 
our  Christian  faith  so  jaded  that  we  dare  not 
believe  that,  if  the  Golden  Rule  were  applied 
all  round,  it  would  bring  justice,  health,  and 
hope  into  the  lives  of  the  pale-faced  young, 
renewing  their  youth  ?  The  spirit  of  Christ,  if 
it  were  fully  accepted  by  the  community  as  the 
law  of  all  life,  would  emancipate  such  stunted 
youth.  For  then  these  evils  which  drain  out 
young  life — cruel  avarice,  heartless  lust,  drunken 
liabit,  gambling  passions — would  be  extinguished. 
The  worst  calamity  of  all  is  when  the  social 
heart,  the  corporate  mind,  loses  buoyant- faith 
in  the  possibility  of  such  humane  renewals,  in 
a  "  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  "  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  God  send  us  men  who 
will  keep  the  world's  heart  fresh  and  young  ! 


The  Home  Messenger  is  still  the  best  of  the  penny 
magazines,  and  its  circulation  steadily  increases. 
The  November  number  contains  a  fine  article  on 
"  God  and  the  Imagination,"  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Phillips  (Kettering)  ;  an  exciting  Cornish  romance 
by  Joseph  Hocking;  "A  Work-a-day  Sermon,"  by 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer ;  a  fully  illustrated  article  on  "  A 
Walk  round  Winchester  "  ;  a  very  helpful  paper  on 
"  The  Ideal  Hand  of  Hope,"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett ; 
two  full-page  pictures  by  Louis  Wain  and  Harold 
Copping  ;  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Ball  ; 
a  page  for  the  children  by  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt ;  etc. 


etc.  This  magazine  is  suitable  for  localisation  by 
Churches,  Young  Men's  Associations,  Temperance 
Societies,  P.S.A.'-s,  etc.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins,  Temple 
House,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C. 

Those  who  enjoyed  T/ie  CJuirmcr  when  it  was 
running  as  a  serial  in  The  Youxg  Ma>'  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Shan  Bullock's 
delightful  story  is  now  published  in  book  form  by 
Mr.  James  Bowden.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and 
bound,  and  there  are  some  capital  illustrations  by 
Miss  Bertha  Kewcombe. 
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By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 


Michael  Pierce  was  a  particularly  clever  specimen 
of  the  handy  man,  and  his  services  were  much  in 
request  among  the  people  of  the  Glen.  Carpentering, 
mason-work,  paper-hanging,  painting,  were  all  one 
to  him ;  and  his  was  quite  a  natural  aptitude,  for  he 
had  never  had  any  special  training.  At  the  time 
of  year  when  the  birds  are  building,  and  human 
folks'  thoughts  turn  to  the  renovation  of  their  houses, 
Michael  was  in  immense  request.  He  was  indeed 
never  slack  all  the  year  round,  and  his  importance 
in  time  led  to  his  giving  himself  airs. 

He  hung  out  above  his  house-door,  just  opposite 
the  wicker  cage  with  the  broken-clawed  thrush 
in  it,  a  painted  board  bearing  the  inscription, 
"M.  Pierce,  Builder  and  Contractor,"  which  was 
certainly  a  large  description  of  himself.  No  one,  how- 
ever, saw  anything  amiss  in  it,  though  Mr.  Thornhill 
the  rector,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  Michael's,  always 
chuckled  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  board.  They 
like  big  descriptions  there.  Why,  in  the  tiny  town 
where  the  Glen  closes  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  Pat 
M'Cafferty,  the  brogue-maker,  has  inscribed  his  bit 
of  a  shop,  "  Patrick  M'Cafferty,  the  World's  Boot 
Provider."  It  wa.s  Michael  Pierce,  by  the  way,  who 
painted  it  up  and  decorated  it  with  the  dark  shadows 
and  the  little  gilt  twirls  which  are  the  pride  of  Pat's 
heart. 

The  housewives  of  the  Glen  who  had  to  do  with 
Michael  in  the  busy  season  fairly  trembled  before 
him.  Once  be  was  at  the  work  he  was  all  right, 
barring  one  contingency.  He  was  a  conscientious 
workman,  and  was  not  uppish  about  what  he  would 
or  wouldn't  do.  He'd  just  as  soon  whitewash  a 
kitchen  as  make  little  fancy  bookshelves  for  Mr. 
Thornhill,  and  the  smooth  white  creamy  surface 
of  the  walls  when  he  was  done  was  a  work  of  art 
as  much  as  the  carpentry. 

But  to  get  him — that  was  the  thing.  He  would 
be  iatercepted  by  some  eager  matron,  all  conciliatory 
smiles. 

"  Whethen,  Mr.  Pierce,  is  it  yourself  ?  We've 
been  expecting  you  a  while  back  at  our  little  place 
to  do  our  bit  of  a  job." 

"Have  you,  ma'am  1"  Michael  would  answer 
laconically. 

"  'Twas  only  yesterday  the  man  was  sayin'  that 
the  place  was  a  Iiply  show  for  want  of  your  hand 
over  it." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am  ?  " 

"When  are  you  goin'  to  give  us  a  turn,  Mr. 
Pierce  ? " 

"That  wouldn't  be  aisy  answered,  ma'am.  Some 
time  this  side  of  Christmas." 

"  Oh,  God  bless  the  man,  what  is  he  talkin'  about  1 


Why,  my  heart  'ud  be  bruk  if  I  hadn't  the  place 
dacint  this  side  of  Aistcr." 

"  Can't  be  done,  ma'am.  You  women  is  so  im- 
patient." 

However,  Michael  generally  reached  his  patrons 
at  an  earlier  date  than  he  would  fix,  and  there  was 
no  fault  to  be  found  with  his  work  when  he  was 
"in  it."  Always  barring  the  contingency — which 
was  that  Michael  might  go  "  on  the  spree."  Two 
or  three  times  a  3'ear  this  would  happen ;  and  when 
the  word  came  in  the  bus}'  season  that  Mick  Pierce 
was  above  at  Brady's  mad  drunk,  it  caused  horrible 
consternation  among  his  queue  of  customers. 

The  acute  stage  of  the  disorder  did  not  last  long. 
It  was  generally  interrupted  by  "  Soft  Judy,"  a 
name  given  to  Mrs.  Pierce  satirically  because  of 
her  bitter  tongue.  She  would  sweep  into  the  public- 
house  like  a  whirlwind,  and  capture  her  misguided 
husband,  dealing  before  she  left  such  arrows  of  scorn 
and  bitterness  at  his  companions,  and  at  Jim  Brady 
himself,  that  she  would  leave  nothing  behind  her 
but  a  rout,  scattered  and  defeated. 

Judy  was  a  little  brown  woman,  with  a  hard  red 
like  a  winter  apple  in  her  round  cheeks.  Her  eyes 
were  small  and  bright,  and  saw  everything.  She 
had  a  comfortable  figure,  and  pretty  brown  hair,  and 
was  altogether  an  attractive  little  woman,  except  for 
her  tongue,  that  went  like  the  clapper  of  a  bell,  as 
the  neighbours  said.  The  pair  had  no  children,  and 
never  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  them.  They  were 
really  devotedly  attached  to  each  other.  Michael 
thought  the  like  of  his  Judy  for  comeliness  and  all 
the  housewifely  qualities  was  not  to  be  found,  while 
she  was  immensely  proud  of  her  man's  abilities  and 
his  fine  qualities  as  an  earner.  He  was  held  an  ugly 
man,  with  his  pale  face  and  red  hair  and  beard,  but  , 
Judy,  on  the  contrary,  thouglit  highly  of  his  breadth 
and  height  and  the  vivid  contrast  of  colour  between 
his  hair  and  his  blue  eyes. 

Michael  was  never  so  much  in  his  cups  as  to  rebel 
when  his  wife  came  down  on  the  party  at  Brady's 
with  her  irresistible  swoop,  like  a  hawk  among 
pigeons.  He  would  stumble  home  blindly  and 
stupidly,  while  sho  lashed  him  with  her  tongue  all 
the  way.  The  worst  of  Judy  was  that  she  couldn't 
keep  her  tongue  quiet,  and  in  the  period  of  sickness 
and  sorriness  that  followed  Michael's  outbreaks  she 
railed  incessantly  at  him.  Once  or  twice  she  had 
been  startled  by  a  queer  gleam  in  his  blue  eyes  that 
might  almost  be  hatred,  but  not  for  long.  She  was 
too  hardened  in  her  scolding  ways. 

Now,  one  March  morning,  Michael  Pierce  sat  on  a 
stool  in  front  of  his  kitchen  tire,  with  his  head 
between  his  hands.     He  felt  deadly  sick  after  his 
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drinking  bout,  and  deadly  tired  of  Judy's  tongue. 
Outside  it  was  a  bleak  day,  with  a  few  dry  snow- 
flakes  coming  on  every  puff  of  wind  from  the  north. 
Within,  every  corner  was  lit  by  the  steady  glow 
from  the  fire.  It  shone  warmly  on  the  coloured 
pictures  of  saints  on  the  wall  and  the  gay  crockery 
on  the  dresser,  and  brought  out  unexpected  gleams 
of  gold  from  Michael's  bent  head. 

Judy,  with  her  arms  up  to  the  elbow  in  flour,  was 
standing  by  the  table  making  griddle-cakes.  Now 
and  again  her  bright  eyes  glanced  at  the  man  her 
tongue  was  belabouring.  A  keen  observer  might 
have  detected  in  those  glances  something  of  pity 
and  compunction,  but  nothing  of  this  appeared  in 
her  speech.  Michael  had  sent  away  his  breakfast 
barely  touched.  Disappointment  was  rankling  in 
her  breast,  for  she  had  set  before  him  the  first  duck- 
egg  of  the  season,  and  a  pile  of  her  cakes  buttered 
hot,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  touch  them. 

Suddenly  her  ingenious  taunts  came  to  an  end. 
Michael  lifted  his  shambling  length  from  the  stool, 
and  faced  her  with  a  pallid  determination. 

"  You've  said  enough,  and  I'll  listen  to  no  more 
of  it,"  he  said  wearily. 

"  You'll  listen  to  it  till  I've  had  enough  of  it," 
replied  Judy  sharply  ;  "  you've  earned  the  length 
an'  breadth  of  it." 

"  Talk  away,  my  woman,  but  you'll  talk  to  an 
empty  house." 

"  Where  would  you  be  goin',  then,  an'  you  wid  a 
distracted  head  on  you,  an'  a  throat  like  a  lime- 
kiln 1  You're  not  fit  for  your  work,  Michael 
Pierce." 

"  I'm  goin'  where  I'll  get  aise  an'  rest  from  your 
tongue." 

"  You're  hearty  welcome,  then.  I  don't  want  your 
drunken  carcase  litterin'  up  my  tidy  kitchen." 

Michael  lifted  his  head  from  his  stooping  posture 
of  lacing  his  brogues.  The  pale  gleam  was  in  his 
eyes  now,  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"  You'll  want  me  sore  before  I  come  back,  Judy. 
You've  said  things  to  me  that  no  woman  should  say 
to  her  husband,  even  if  he  takes  a  drop.  But  you'll 
say  them  no  more." 

"  Oh,  won't  I,  then  ?"  cackled  Judy,  with  a  shrill 
laugh  that  hid  real  alarm.  "  I'll  say  them  as  often 
as  you  deserve  them.  An'  if  you  keep  out  of 
hearin'  them,  I  can  only  say  you're  a  good  riddance." 

Michael  without  a  word  took  his  hat  and  went 
out.  He  had  no  very  distinct  purpose  in  his  mind. 
Something  was  beating  in  his  head  like  a  hammer, 
and  his  tongue  felt  too  large  for  his  mouth.  Then 
to  the  deadly  sickness  of  his  body  was  added  the 
resentful  soreness  of  his  heart  against  Jud}'.  He 
had  been  a  good  husband,  he  said  to  himself.  Even 
when  he  had  taken  a  drop,  he  had  never  lifted  his 
hand  to  her,  though  other  women  had  been  killed 
for  less  provocation  than  she  had  given  him.  He 
had  always  been  too  fond  of  her,  and  now  she  treated 
him  like  the  dirt  under  her  feet. 


He  had  struck  away  across  the  fields  to  be  out  of 
danger  of  meeting  anyone  ;  he  wanted  to  be  alone, 
and  in  quietness.  He  trudged  doggedly  over  pas- 
ture and  ploughland  for  a  time.  Then  suddenly 
an  idea  struck  him. 

Away  there  on  the  horizon  was  the  square  tower 
of  Reston  Church.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  with  its 
little  graveyard  huddled  about  it ;  its  approach 
was  by  a  long  walk  between  hedges  across  the  fields. 
Mr.  Thornhill's  little  congregation  was  not  exacting, 
and  the  church  was  locked  except  for  the  one 
.service  on  Sundays. 

But  Michael  Pierce  knew  where  the  key  lay  to 
his  hand.  Part  of  the  inside  masonry  of  the  tower 
was  crumbling,  and  it  had  become  more  and  more 
inexpedient  to  ring  the  big  bell.  Michael  had  the 
job  of  rebuilding  it, — a  delicate  job  which  required 
slow  and  careful  handling, — and  he  had  only  put  it 
aside  for  the  last  week  or  two  to  take  up  the  more 
pressing  spring  work.  In  the  tower  he  would  be 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  could  hide  from  the 
remembrance  of  Judy's  taunts.  In  the  tower,  too, 
Michael  had  hidden  away  a  bottle  of  whisky.  He 
was  sorely  in  need  of  "a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
him,"  and  his  steps  quickened  as  he  thought  how 
the  whisky  would  "make  a  man"  of  him  again, 
and  lift  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  out  of  his  intoler- 
able depression  and  disgust  with  things  in  general. 

He  found  the  keys  behind  a  loose  stone  in  the 
porch  of  the  church.  There  were  a  couple  of  them 
tied  together  by  a  bit  of  string — one  the  key  of  the 
church,  the  other  of  the  low  wooden  door  which 
led  to  the  belfry. 

Having  let  himself  in,  he  locked  the  door  behind 
him,  and  then  locked  himself  into  the  belfry. 
He  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  square  chamber,  where 
the  bell  hung  in  the  semi-darkness.  The  place  was 
lit  by  three  or  four  slits  in  the  stone  widening 
inward.  Through  these  the  leaves  of  the  autumn 
had  drifted,  and  lay  in  heaps  in  every  corner.  Into 
one  of  these  heaps  he  thrust  his  hand  and  drew  out 
the  bottle  of  whisky.  He  took  a  long  pull  at  it,  and 
his  grim  face  relaxed.  He  gathered  the  leaves  to  a 
pile  with  his  feet,  and  flung  himself  upon  them. 
Then,  before  he  yielded  himself  to  the  drowsy 
warmth  that  was  stealing  over  him,  he  flung  the 
keys,  the  string  of  which  he  had  drawn  over  hi.s 
wrist,  into  one  of  the  window  slits.  Then  he  fell 
into  a  delicious  sleep. 

The  fumes  of  the  drink  were  still  in  his  head 
when  he  was  awakened  by  someone  calling  him. 
"  Michael  ahagur,  Michael  aroon,  are  you  there, 
darlin'  ?  If  you  are,  come  and  si^ake  to  your  Judy, 
an'  she'll  never  say  the  rough  word  to  you  again." 

Judy's  voice  was  softer  than  it  had  been  since 
their  courting  days,  and  it  tremliled  with  tears  ;  but 
Michael  only  turned  over  in  his  bed  of  leaves  and 
hardened  his  heart.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  sat  up  and 
had  another  long  pull  at  the  bottle.  Judy's  voice 
was  going  round  the  tower  now,  as  plaintive  as  the 
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'there    sat   JUDY,    WITH    HEF.    APRON    OVER    IIKll    HEAD,    ROCKIXO    HERSELF   TO    AND   FRO 
WITH    INAKTICULATE    MVKMURS    OF   OKIEF." 


cushat  dove  calling  its  mate.  Michael  was  taken 
with  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  You  may  call,  my  honnie  woman,"  he  said 
through  his  chuckles,  "  but  you  won't  find  me." 

While  he  was  laughing  he  fell  asleep  again.  He 
awoke  in  the  cold  light  of  early  morning,  chilled  to 
the  bone,  and  with  a  consuming  thirst.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  could  not  remember  where  he  was. 
Tlien  the  events  of  yesterday  came  back  to  him,  and 
how  he  had  fallen  asleep  while  Judy  was  calling. 
He  lifted  himself  up  with  difiiculty  ;  he  was  all 
aches  and  paius,  and  the  air  was  full  of  frost.  He 
groaned  as  he  straightened  himself.  His  thoughts 
went  to  his  own  warm  feather-bed  with  its  white 
blankets.  But  the  cold  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  thirst.  Oh  for  a  cup  of  Judy's  hot  tea, 
and  a  seat  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  a  long  sleep 
afterwards  in  the  heat  of  the  blankets  !  His  anger 
had  somehow  evaporated,  and  he  wanted  the  com- 


fort of  Judy's  presence,  and  her  voice  as  he  had  heard 
it  when  she  called  his  name  below  the  tower.  She 
would  be  glad  enough  to  see  him  after  the  fright 
his  absence  would  have  given  her.  He  would  go  to 
her  at  once. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  the  niche  where  he  had 
flung  the  keys  yesterday,  and  groped  for  them.  Then 
his  face  burst  out  in  cold  sweat  :  there  were  no  keys 
there.  Could  he  have  made  a  mistake  ?  He  shook 
his  clothes  and  felt  in  his  pockets  ;  he  explored  the 
other  window  recesses  ;  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
and  felt  through  the  leaves.  Then  he  stood  up 
with  a  shaking  heart,  and  faced  what  he  had  known 
from  the  first  minute,  that  the  keys  must  have  fallen 
through  when  he  had  flung  them. 

It  was  Tuesday  now,  and  there  would  be  no 
service  till  Sunday.  Why,  Mr.  Thornhill  was  gone 
away  for  the  week.  Unless  there  was  a  funeral,  no 
one  would  come  here  till  Saturday  at  the  earliest,  and 
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by  Saturday —  He  uttered  so  heart-breaking  a 
groan  that  the  daws  in  tlie  belfry  were  startled,  and 
flew  in  and  out  of  the  nests  of  twigs  they  had  laid 
with  such  care. 

Then  he  remembered  his  thirst,  his  terrible  thirst, 
which  already  was  nearly  intolerable.  He  looked 
about  him.  There  was  nothing  but  the  dry  leaves, 
and  the  plaster  fallen  from  roof  and  walls.  He 
turned  dizzy  with  horror,  and  the  bell  seemed  to 
lean  to  him  as  if  it  would  make  him  an  iron 
coffin.  Tliere  was  east  wind  and  little  hope  of  rain. 
So  far  as  he  could  see  through  the  narrow  slits,  the 
sky  was  steel  grej',  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  never  a  cloud  in  it. 

He  said  to  himself  that  the  thirst  and  the  fear 
together  would  drive  him  mad — long  before  death 
could  relieve  him.  He  trembled  and  fell  on  his  knees. 
As  he  did  so  he  saw  the  whisky  bottle  set  up  on  end 
where  he  had  left  it.  With  a  blind  rage  and  horror 
of  it,  he  flung  it  against  the  opposite  wall,  where  it 
crashed  in  a  thousand  fragments. 

He  began  to  say  his  prayers,  the  prayers  that 
come  so  easily  to  the  lips  of  an  Irish  peasant — 
hurried,  incolierent,  uigent  prayers,  with  promises 
in  between.  If  God  helped  him,  if  God  saved  him, 
never  again  would  the  drink  cross  his  lips.  Half- 
way in  his  prayers  a  passionate  desire  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  doom  of  dying  like  a  rat  in  its 
hole,  seized  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked 
up  at  the  bell  far  above  him  in  the  shadows.  He 
remembered  mechanically  how  Mr.  Thornhill  had 
told  him  that  the  inscription  round  the  edge  ran, 
"Michael,  to  the  glory  of  God."  Why,  the  bell 
was  his  namesake,  and  was  it  to  see  him  die  an 
intolerable  death  ? 

He  went  down  the  tower  stairs  and  felt  the  heavy 
door.  Oak,  clamped  with  iron :  it  was  stronger 
than  the  stone  wall.  If  he  had  had  his  tools  now, 
he  might  have  hewed  or  sawn  a  way  through,  but 
he  had  taken  home  his  bag  a  week  ago.  There 
was  no  hope  of  his  getting  out  unaided  :  his  only 
chance  was  that  someone  might  come. 

He  would,  at  least,  show  a  signal.  He  went 
back  to  the  belfry  and  pulled  oft'  his  shirt.  He 
picked  up  a  few  stones  to  secure  it  when  it  should 
hang  from  the  slit.  Then  as  he  was  arranging  it 
he  noticed  that  some  of  the  outside  stones  were 
loose.  He  thrust  his  hand  through,  and  found  he 
could  shake  them.  Well,  at  least  he  could  widen 
his  view,  and  see  if  help  were  coming.     He  thrust 


his  head  and  shoulders  into  the  embrasure,  and, 
seizing  the  loose  stone,  tugged  at  it  with  all  the 
strength  he  could.  It  yielded,  and  fell  with  a 
clatter,  and  one  or  two  others  followed  it.  A  little 
more  work  and  he  had  widened  the  opening.  He 
could  now  see  the  fields  below  him,  and  far  away 
the  thatch  of  the  village  roofs.  His  eyes  rested 
hungrily  on  the  life  and  deliverance  over  there. 

Presently,  as  he  was  about  to  draw  in  his  head 
and  suspend  his  signal,  his  gaze  turned  downward 
along  the  ivy-covered  wall.  He  uttered  a  shout, 
and  then  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Just  below 
him,  hanging  on  a  stout  ivy  twig,  were  the  keys. 
The  twig  bent  with  their  weight,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  a  breath  would  dislodge  them  and  send  them 
rattling  down. 

Stealthily,  tensely,  Michael  Pierce  reached  for 
them  and  lifted  them  up.  When  he  had  them 
safe,  he  stood  under  the  bell  and  executed  a  wild 
dance  of  joy.  Then  he  thrust  the  keys  into  hia 
breast,  and  hugged  them  as  the  dearest  treasure  on 
earth.  He  went  down  the  tower  steps  at  a  head- 
long pace,  as  if  someone  was  hard  on  his  footsteps, 
and  uhen  he  had  got  out  in  the  frosty  churchyard 
he  ran,  leaping  over  tombstones,  and  dashing 
through  the  lych-gate  as  if  the  Wild  Huntsman 
were  after  him. 

The  village  hearths  were  beginning  to  smoke, 
but  Michael  Pierce  met  no  one.  His  door  was  on 
the  latch.  He  lifted  it  and  went  in.  The  fire  was 
gone  to  grey  ashes  ;  the  lamp  was  guttering 
smokily  ;  and  there  .sat  Judy,  with  her  apron  over 
her  head,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  with  inarticulate 
murmurs  of  grief. 

Michael  made  about  two  steps  to  hei',  flung 
himself  down  by  her,  and  laid  his  head  on  her 
knee.  Judy  uttered  a  shriek,  and  then  clasped  the 
head  in  a  wild  embrace.  There,  I  think,  we  may 
leave  them. 

Judy,  as  well  as  Michael,  had  made  vows  during 
that  night  of  terror.  Anyhow,  the  reformation  of 
the  two  was  complete.  Judy  was  as  cured  of  her 
bitter  tongue  henceforth  as  Michael  of  his  taste  for 
whisky.  They  were  a  model  couple  to  the  whole 
Glen.  " 

It  was  always  noticed  of  Michael  Pierce  after- 
wards that  he  had  a  strange  horror  of  a  door  being 
locked  upon  him.  The  sound  of  a  key  in  a  lock,  it 
was  said,  would  turn  him  pale.  Happily,  locks 
and  kevs  are  not  much  in  use  in  the  Glen. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Robert  Barr's  latest  novel.  The  Alulable  Many 
(London:  Methueu  &  Co.,  6s.).  We  are  late  in 
doing  so,  we  admit,  but  our  excuse  must  be  that  the 
book  appeared  during  the  holiday  season.  This  is  in 
every  respect  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  novel 
Mr.  Barr  has  produced.     All  who  are  interested  in 


labour  problems  should  read  this  thrilling  story  of 
a  strike  ;  but  its  quaint  Iiumour,  genuine  pathos, 
dramatic  power,  and  brilliant  character  -  drawing 
will  render  it  deeply  interesting  to  those  who  care 
nothing  about  current  social  questions.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Barr  upon  a  singularly  able  and 
artistic  piece  of  work. 
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NINE  A.M.  AT  PENTONVILLE. 


It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  Caledonian  Road,  and 
outside  tlie  walls  of  a  big  block  of  buildings  there 
are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  people  waiting  about, 
as  though  expecting  somebody  or  something.  All 
sorts  of  people  they  are — none  of  them  too  pre- 
possessing, though  there  are  one  or  two  faces  in 
which  sadness  calls  out  pity  and  tenderness.  Some 
of  them  know  all  that  is  to  happen  immediately,  for 
they,  alas !  have  waited  before.  Others  have  to 
wait  in  doubt,  not  knowing  the  procedure,  and  these 
are  evidently  ill  at  ease. 

The  building  outside  of  which  we  stand  as  a 
clock  chimes  nine  is  Pentonville  Prison,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  houses  of  detention  for  subjects  who 
break  the  law.  There  is  ample  provision  for  a 
thousand  such,  and  lodgings  are  rarely  vacant  in 
this  great  place — as  the  eighty  warders  who  guard 
the  prisoners  know. 

Tlie  prison  stands  a  little  back  from  the  road. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  long  drive,  but  this  drive  is 
screened  from  public  view  by  a  massive  brick  wall 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  with  gates 
at  each  end.  The  prison  door  is  not  visible  outside, 
therefore,  except  for  a  peep  at  each  end  of  the  drive, 
or  perchance  from  the  top  of  a  passing  tram. 

Over  the  main  entrance  to  the  prison — better 
loved  as  an  exit—ii  a  huge  porch,  and  on  either  side 
of  this  are  the  residences  of  the  chaplain  and  the 
governor  and  the  other  officials  of  the  jail.  Under 
this  porch  I  arrived  at  five  minutes  to  nine  on  a 
recent  morning.  As  I  passed  through  the  gate  to 
walk  up  the  drive,  I  noticed  those  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  eagerly  looking  in  the  direction  which  I  was 
taking,  to  see  if  the  great  gate  had  swung  back  on 
its  hinges  and  let  out  that  anxious  crowd  which  was 
waiting  behind  it  for  the  hour  of  their  release  to 
come. 

Outside  the  gate  we  found  (for  I  accompanied 
one  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Giles'  Christian 
Mission,  of  which  more  hereafter)  a  young  warder 
on  duty.  We  had  not  been  here  many  minutes 
when  the  little  gate  in  the  big  prison  doors  was 
opened,  and  out  stepped  the  first  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  had  regained  his  liberty  that  morning. 

Clearly,  he  was  not  much  depressed,  for  a  grin  was 
upon  his  face  as  he  shuffled  his  way  out.  The  next 
to  come  was  of  a  very  different  type — a  young  fellow 
of  twenty-five,  dressed  in  a  new  blue  serge  suit 
with  brown  felt  hat,  who  might  have  been  an  artist 
on  holiday.  Of  all  the  men  who  came  out  of  the 
prison  that  morning,  this  young  man  seemed  to  feel 
his  position  most.  All  the  men  came  out  at  the 
same  time — carter  and  labourer  and  ne'er-do-well 
and  this  young  man  ;  but  as  soon  as  he-was  out  he 


strode  down  the  drive,  and  was  the  first  to  pass  the 
outer  gates. 

Thus  far  he  had  only  faced  those  whom  he 
already  knew,  save  us  two.  The  others  he  had 
seen  probably  at  exercise.  The  worst  was  to  come. 
He  had  to  face  the  groups  which  gathered  about 
the  gate  which  opens  on  to  the  Caledonian  Road. 
I  was  not  at  the  gate  at  the  moment  when  he  passed 
out  ;  but  he  immediately  turned  to  the  left,  and 
came  down  the  street  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
in  my  direction — so  looking  over  the  wall  I  faced 
him  once  more.  I  can  see  his  face  now.  It  was 
drawn  and  twitching  with  shame,  and  his  eyes  were 
cast  on  the  ground.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
very  self-conscious — though  the  people  passing  him 
a  few  yards  from  the  prison  gates  would  little  think 
that  he  was  just  released  from  jail.  He  looked  as 
though  he  might  be  off  to  business. 

What  his  offence  was  I  do  not  know  ;  and  where 
he  went  I  do  not  know — but  oh  !  the  pity  of  it ! 

As  for  the  others,  they  were  joined  by  their 
friends,  or  were  soon  lost  among  the  people  hurry- 
ing by  on  their  way  to  the  City.  The  young 
warder  whom  I  saw  at  the  prison  gate  had  no 
difficulty  in  clearing  them  off  the  prison  grounds. 
Thirteen  prisoners  were  released  on  this  morning, 
and  they  had  no  wish  to  loiter  near  that  grim 
residence. 

Several  of  the  men,  however,  I  saw  again ;  and 
this  brings  me  to  another  part  of  my  story. 

The  object  of  my  visit  to  Pentonville  was  to 
see  how  the  St.  Giles'  Christian  Mission  carried  on 
its  Prison  Gate  Work,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  useful  features  of  that  Society. 
Prisoners  are  released  from  Hollowaj',  Pentonville, 
Wandsworth,  and  AVormwood  Scrubs  every  day  of 
the  week  save  Sunday  ;  and  at  each  of  these  prisons 
— except  the  last,  which  is  looked  after  by  another 
Society — some  member  of  the  Mission  attends  every 
morning  to  befriend  those  who  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom  once  again. 

This  splendid  work  has  now  been  carried  on  for 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  ex-prisouers  have  received  either 
the  hospitality  or  help  of  the  Mission.  Over 
320,000  breakfasts  have  been  given  to  them  immedi- 
ately on  their  release,  and  80,000  have  been  assisted 
either  with  tools,  clothing,  or  employment.  The 
figures  for  189G  were  18,312  free  breakfasts,  5795 
men  or  women  assisted  in  other  ways,  and  5905 
.  pledges  taken. 

The  method  adopted  is  this.  A  member  of  the 
Mission  attends  at  the  prison  each  morning,  and  as 
the  men  come  out  each  is  handed  a  card — the  court- 
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yard  outside  the  pi'ison  bein;^  ]irivate,  makes  it  easy  to 
do  this.  The  card  contains  this  invitation  :  "  Dear 
friend,  you  are  kindly  invited  to  partake  of  coffee 
and  bread-and-ljutter,  free  of  charge,  at  " —  and  then 
instructions  are  given  as  to  where  the  breakfast  is 
served.  For  those  coming  from  Pentonville  it  is 
served  at  a  house  six  doors  on  the  right  on  leaving 
the  prison.  At  Wandsworth  and  HoUoway  the 
Mission — so  much  is  it  in  favour  with  the  powers 
that  be — has  been  allowed  to  erect  rooms  for  the 
purpose  on  prison  ground. 

Obviously,  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  Mission 
to  have  rooms  on  the  spot,  for  then  they  secure 
the  men  before  their  companions — sometimes  of 
a  very  undesirable  sort — can  get  the  chance.  At 
Pentonville,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the 
breakfast-room  is  only  a  few  doors  from  the  prison, 
a  public-house  is  still  nearer  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
men  have  to  pass  into  the  street  to  reach  it,  affords 
just  that  chance  of  getting  away  of  which  the  un- 
willing ones  are  so  glad. 

On  the  particular  morning  of  which  I  write,  then, 
the  cards  were  given  out,  and  it  was  left  entirely  to 
the  men  to  accept  the  invitation  or  not.  We  then 
went  to  the  Mission  Room,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  those  who  were  disposed  to  accept  it.  An 
endless  sup])ly  of  good  bread-and-butter  and  coffee 
was  waiting  for  them,  that  they  might  at  least  begin 
their  new  life  with  a  good  meal. 

The  first  to  enter  the  room — quite  a  small  un- 
pretentious room,  with  a  few  forms  and  tables — was 
a  man  of  above  fifty,  whom  I  had  not  seen  at  the 
prison  gates.  The  explanation  was  soon  forth- 
coming. He  was  an  ex-convict,  and  had  just 
completed  five  years  at  Dartmoor,  but  was  brought 
to  London  to  be  discharged.  He  had  arranged  to 
meet  some  friends  at  seven  o'clock  that  morning,  and 
had  accordingly  been  released  at  that  hour.  His 
friends,  however,  did  not  turn  up,  and  so  he  came 
to  the  room  for  breakfast. 

He  looked  very  pitiful,  and  one  could  not  be 
surprised  when  his  story  came  out.  "  I'm  a 
Methodist  local  preacher,"  he  said  to  me,  "  and  was 

on  the  plan  at A  money-box  was  stolen  from 

our  chapel,  and  I  was  charged  with  the  theft.  But 
I  didn't  steal  it.  I'm  as  innocent  to-day  as  the  day 
on  which  I  went  to  jail.  But  do  you  think  I'm  a 
Judas  to  turn  on  one  of  my  own  Hesh  and  blood  ? 
No.  I  knew  who  stole  it  ;  but  I  wouldn't  let  on, 
and  so  I  went  to  jail. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  it's  five  years  since  then, 
and  in  that  time  my  wife  has  died,  and  my  daughter 
too  ; "  and  as  he  spoke  the  tears  came  trickling  down 
his  cheeks.  "  It's  a  long  time  is  five  years,  but  I  shall 
just  go  back  to  the  j)lace  from  which  I  came,  and 
to  the  same  work." 

There  was  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  his  story. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  "  trying  it  on."  The 
man  was  genuinely  in  trouble  at  the  thought  of  the 
broken  home    and    the    miserv    of    all   that  had 


happened,  and  one  could  not  but  feel  deeply  sorry 
for  him.  His  life  was  a  tragedy — whether  he  was 
innocent  or  guilty. 

Another  visitor  was  of  quite  a  different  type — a 
handsome  Irish  navvy,  with  well-formed  face  and 
clear  blue  eyes — altogether  a  jolly  sort  of  fellow, 
with  little  of  the  criminal  about  him.  He  had  only 
been  in  jail  a  week. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Got  droonlc,"  was  his  brief  reply,  made  with  a 
smile  on  his  face. 

Evidently,  a  week's  imprisonment  had  not 
knocked  all  the  fun  out  of  this  Irishman.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  employed  on  the  new  Oxford 
Street  Electric  Railway,  and  was  just  going  back  to 
his  job. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  others,  as  Mr. 
W.  Wheatley,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mission, 
came  in,  and  breakfast  was  at  once  served.  While 
the  men  were  taking  their  food  Mr.  Wheatley  read 
to  them  from  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards 
gave  a  short  address.  Then  he  made  a  request  for 
temperance  pledges — not  very  successfully  to-day. 
My  Irish  friend  was  not  to  be  caught ;  and  as  for 
the  five-years  man,  he  had  been  an  abstainer  lor 
many  years.  Mr.  Wheatley  then  asked  whether  he 
could  help  any  of  them  in  any  way — by  work, 
clotlies,  tools,  and  .so  on.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
best  way  to  help  a  man  when  he  has  been  in  disgrace 
— give  him  another  chance,  give  him  work.  One 
act  does  not  prove  a  man  to  be  altogether  bad, 
although  the  law  may  imprison  him  for  it.  A 
moment's  thoughtlessness  or  follj',  or  even  crime, 
may  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  for  years,  but  he 
should  still  have  a  chance  to  retrieve  that  moment 
— a  chance  which  bis  imprisonment  does  nothing  to 
give  him. 

Opportunity  is  the  blessed  word  of  the  future. 

It  is  opportunity  which  Mr.  Wheatley  and  the  St. 
Giles'  Mission  give  to  these  men.  Last  year,  as  I 
have  said,  they  gave  opportunities  to  18,312  men, 
and  5795  of  them  accepted  them  in  various  ways. 
A  postman  was  convicted  of  stealing  letters.  A 
situation  was  found  for  him  when  he  had  served 
his  time.  Another  man  was  charged  with  stealing. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  left  in  need.  The  Mission  helped  them  with 
clothing  and  food,  and  when  the  man  was  released 
they  got  h'm  a  place  on  board  ship,  and  the  chief 
engineer  speaks  well  of  hira  now. 

Another  way  of  helping  a  prisoner  is  to  see  that 
his  home  does  not  go  to  the  wall  when  he  is  in 
prison,  for  then  there  is  one  for  him  to  return  to 
when  he  is  released,  and  his  innocent  wife  and 
children  are  saved  from  further  suffering.  The 
following  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Wheatley  gives  a  good 
idea  of  such  a  case. 
The  wife  wrote  : — 

"  j\Iy  husband  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard 
labour  two  months  ago  ;  since  then  I  have  struggled 
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to  get  a  living  and  keep  the  home  together.  I  have 
four  little  children — the  eldest  eight,  the  youngest 
only  four  months  old.  I  have  now  got  a  situation, 
but  the  money  is  only  8s.  a  week,  and  out  of  that  I 
pay  2s.  to  have  my  baby  minded  at  the  nursery,  and 
5s.  6d.  rent.  So  all  i  have  left  is  6d.,  and  what 
to  do  I  cannot  tell.  My  children  have  all  been  very 
ill;  two  of  them  are  better,  and  two  are  still  bad. 
The  worry  of  keeping  the  rent  paid  is  dreadful ;  so, 
if  you  could  help  me  ever  so  little,  I  should  be  so 
very  grateful  to  you.  What  we  shall  do  when 
my  husband  comes  out,  a  disgraced  man,  (Jod  only 
knows.     We  need  some  kind  friend  badly." 

They  found  one  in  the  Mission.  Two  of  the 
children  were  taken  into  the  Children's  Home  till 
the  husband  was  released  and  in  work  again. 
Work  was  found  for  him  immediately  on  his 
release,  and  his  situation  is  a  good  one.  The  two 
children  when  they  were  sent  home  were  in  much 
better  condition  than  before,  owing  to  wholesome 
diet  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  whole  affair  was 
carried  through  with  complete  success. 

Numerous  cases  of  this  sort  might  be  quoted,  but 
they  want  to  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  to 
make  them  real;  otherwise  they  are  "cases"  only, 
and  not  human  tragedies  with  all  the  elements  of 
pathos. 

Unfortunately,  a  large  number  of  boys  are  also 
sent  to  prison  each  year,  and  among  these  Mr. 
Wheatley's  work  has  been  peculiarly  successful. 
No  less  than  five  hundred  boys  from  prison  pass 
through  his  hands  each  year,  and  are  dealt  with  in 
five  Boys'  Homes.  All  over  the  world,  boys  are  to 
be  found  who  owe  their  new  start  in  life  to  Mr. 
Wheatley's  devotion,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that 
many  of  them  are  now  subscribers  to  the  Mission. 

Magistrates  are  only  too  glad  to  accept  Mr. 
Wheatley's  services  rather  than  send  a  boy  to  prison. 
Recently  the  Recorder  for  London  wrote  :  "  I  am 
glad  to  testify  thus  to  my  personal  experience  of 
your  most  useful  work  in  connection  with  discharged 
prisoners,  and  how  valuable  I  have  always  found 
your  assistance  in  very  numerous  cases  of  juvenile 
offenders." 

The  two  sketches  which  accompany  this  article 
give  some  idea  of  the  varied  types  of  humanity 
with  which  Mr.  Wheatley  has  to  deal.  There  is 
the  man  without  brains  or  moral  backbone,  who 
needs  to  be  saved  from  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  sweet-faced  boy, — a  reproduction 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant's  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley) 
charming  picture,  "  His  First  Offence," — who  only 
needs  mothering  and  tender  care.  Who  can  resist 
the  wistful  pleading  of  the  laddie  ?  Surely,  prison 
is  not  a  fit  place  for  such  as  he — whatever  he  has 
done.  He  needs  a  home,  and  such  Mr.  AVheatley 
provides. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  an  outside  philan- 
thropic institution  has  become  almost  a  part  of  the 
Civil  Service.  Every  facility  is  aftbrded  by  the 
prison  authorities  and  magistrates  to  Mr.  Wheatley 


to  carry  on  his  work,  A  prisoner  has  only  to 
intimate  that  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Wheatley 
before  his  release,  and  he  can  see  him.  Last  year 
Mr.  AVheatley  received  413  ex-convicts  from  the 
convict  prisons,  and  the  gratuities  which  they  are 
paid  on  release  by  the  Government,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  £1474,  Is.  lOd.,  were  placed  in  his  hands 
for  disposal.  These  gratuities  in  many  cases  were 
supplemented  from  private  funds  when  necessary. 
If  the  gratuities  were  given  direct  to  the  men,  they 
would  in  many  cases  be  spent  a  few  hours  after 
their  receipt. 

Mr.  Wheatley  told  me  a  great  many  interesting 
facts  about  prison  matters  which  I  will  recapitulate. 

A  "  short-term "  prisoner  is  one  who  is  under- 
going a  sentence  of  two  years  or  less.  These 
sentences  are  served  in  such  prisons  as  Pentonville, 
Wandsworth,  or  HoUoway.  A  "  convict,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  whose  sentence  is  for  over  two 
years.  All  such  are  sent  to  outside  prisons — such  as 
Dartmoor  or  Portland.  "  Convicts,"  when  released, 
receive  in  addition  to  their  gratuity  a  complete  new 
suit,  boots,  etc.  The  five-years  man  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  told  me  that  the  governor  of  the  Dartmoor 
Prison  had  given  him  his  own  hat  from  his  head 
when  he  came  away. 

When  convicts  are  to  be  released  and  are  going  to 
Mr.  Wheatley,  full  particulars  with  photos  are  sent 
to  him  by  the  authorities. 

Each  week  a  full  list  is  printed  of  all  the  men 
discharged  from  tlie  great  convict  establishments. 
These  lists  are  sent  to  the  police  authorities  all  over 
the  kingdom.  They  really  form  a  most  interesting 
study.  All  prisoners  are  discharged  from  the  prisons 
from  which  they  came.  If  a  man  from  Worcester 
was  sent  to  Dartmoor  to  serve  his  time,  he  would 
be  returned  to  Worcester  for  his  discharge. 

Pentonville  is  the  prison  to  which  convicts  are 
sent  for  discharge  in  London.  There  they  are 
called  "visitors"  while  waiting  for  their  discharge. 

During  the  last  few  years  three  large  ■  Lomlon 
prisons  have  been  closed,  and  their  fate  is  somewdiat 
strange.  The  site  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison  is  now 
a  post  office ;  that  of  Millbank  is  in  part  an  art 
gallery  ;  that  of  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Deten- 
tion is  a  store  for  the  School  Board — all  are  now 
used  for  the  public  good  in  a  positive  sense.  The 
reason  for  closing  these  prisons  was,  that  although 
the  population  has  doubled,  crime  has  decreased  by 
half. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Holloway  is 
practically  the  women's  prison.  The  only  other 
people  sent  there  are  Queen's  prisoners, — such  as 
Dr.  Jameson, — boys  on  remand,  men  on  remand, 
and  convicted  women,  with  .sentences  from  one  to 
three  months.  Pentonville  and  Wandsworth  are 
men's  prisons  only,  while  Wormwood  Scrubs  con- 
tains both  men  and  women. 

Fancy  twenty  years  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
criminal  classes — twenty  years  of  hard,  thankless. 
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ungrudging  work  !  Such  is  Mr.  William  Wheatley's 
splendid  record.  For  the  most  part,  his  work  is  done 
without  public  knowledge,  without  public  acknow- 
ledgment, and  without  too  many  thanks.  Yet  every 
morning  of  the  year  he  makes  his  way  to  Pentonville 
on  his  errand  of  mercy,  and  this  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  work.     It  has  no  accompaniment  of 


drum  or  trumpet.  It  is,  as  the  boys  say,  pure 
"slogging."  But  it  tells,  and  many  a  man  blesses 
the  name  of  William  Wheatley  ;  for  when  tempta- 
tion came,  and  when  the  blight  of  the  prison  was 
upon  them,  it  was  he  who  held  out  a  brother's  hand 
and  said,  "Be  of  good  cheer ;  all  things  are  possible." 

Percy  L.  Parker. 


Every   cyclist   should    get   the    very   attractive  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  II.  G.  AVells,  Barry  Pain,  W. 

volume  of   stories,  sketches,  and  pictures,  entitled  Pett  Ridge,  G.  B.  Burgin,  and  other  clever  writers. 

Humours  of  Cycling,  recently  issued  by  Mr.  James  and    we   have  not   met   so   bright  and   amusing  a 

Bowden  at  one  shilling.     The  contributors  include  shilling's-worth  for  a  very  long  time. 
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THE    DEVIL'S   DICTIONARY. 


By    the    Rev.    HERBERT    W.    HORWILL,    M.A. 


It  is  a  polyglot.  As  long  ago  as  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  there  was  a  Hebrew  edition  of  it. 
For  Isaiah,  in  one  of  the  most  scathing  of  his 
prophecies,  utters  a  woe  against  those  "  that 
call  evil  good  and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness 
for  light  and  light  for  darkness  ;  that  put  bitter 
for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter."  The  Eeligious 
Tract  Society  would  render  a  public  service  if  it 
would  print  this  verse  in  large  letters,  and  hang 
it  up  in  the  editor's  room  of  every  paper  in 
London. 

After  a  denunciation  of  such  great  social  evils 
as  drunkenness,  the  corruption  of  justice,  and 
land-grabbing,  there  may  perhaps  seem  at  first 
reading  an  anti-climax  in  this  anathema  against 
those  who  are  simpl}'  guilty  of  the  misuse  of 
words.  Yet  our  conventional  disparagement 
of  the  importance  of  words  is  not  always  wise. 
Wesley,  Bright,  Tennyson,  were  men  of  "  words, 
words,  words,"  but  their  words  were  of  greater 
value  than  some  men's  deeds.  Indeed,  words 
may  be  great  moral  or  immoral  instruments, 
and  in  no  case  are  they  more  deadly  powers  of 
mischief  than  when  a  good  name  is  used  to 
cover  a  bad  thing. 

In  politics  there  is  no  lack  of  instances  of 
this  disguise.  In  ancient  Eome  the  change 
from  the  republic  to  the  empire  was  hidden 
from  the  notice  of  many  citizens  by  the  fact 
that  republican  forms  and  offices  were  retained, 
though  the  actual  power  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  In  Japan  a  separate  vocabulary 
is  in  use  at  court.  For  example,  the  word  for 
money  in  ordinary  conversation  is  "  kane,"  but 
if  you  are  speaking  to  the  Emperor  you  must 
call  it  "takara."  I  have  wondered  sometimes, 
especially  when  reading  ministerial  explanations, 
whether  there  is  not  a  secret  understanding  of 
this  kind  in  the  British  Parliament.  There 
were  the  makings  of  a  statesman  in  that  char- 
acter, in  one  of  Lewis  Carroll's  books,  who  said, 
"  When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  what  I 
choose  it  to  mean,  neither  more  nor  less."  In 
la  haute  politicpie  new  words  are  often  used  for 
familiar  ideas.  When  a  superior  force  takes 
a  watch  and  chain  from  an  inferior  force  in  the 
street,  it  is  "robbery."  When  a  superior  force 
takes  a  hundred  square  miles  from  an  inferior 
force,  it  becomes  "  annexation."  Evidently,  there 
is  a  line  drawn  somewhere,  but  I  can  find  no  clue 
to  its  exact  measurements. 

If  we  turn  to  our  social  life,  we  can  find 
many  titles  which  practically  call  evil  good. 
A  man  may  be  a  brute  to  his  wife  and  never 
go  to  bed  sober,  but  he  is  a  "  noble  lord " 
nevertheless.    Or  he  may  deceive  his  constituents, 


and  swear  black  is  white,  but  he  is  still  an 
"liouourable  member."     Then  there  is 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  meant  precisely  what 
it  spells,  as  illustrated  by  Chaucer's  "  verray 
perfight  gentil  kniglit "  who 

lovede  chyvalrye, 
Trouthe  and  honour,   fredom  and  curteisie. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wys 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  nevere  yit  no  vileinye  ne  sayde 
In  all  his  lyf  unto  no  maner  wight. 

Compare  with  tliis  description  the  creature  who 
early  in  the  century  was  known  as  "the  finest 
gentleman  in  Europe."  Compare,  too,  a  more 
recent  standard  as  exhibited,  lor  example,  in  the 
introduction  to  a  popular  novel,  where  the 
writer  hopes  that  the  story  of  his  hero's  ghastly 
bloodshed  in  Africa  will  help  lads  who  read  it 
to  reach  the  state  and  dignity  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Countess  Margherita's  definition 
in  Maartens'  Greater  Glory  is  by  no  means  a 
caricature.  "  A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  breaks 
all  the  commandments  —  genteelly,  and  who 
keeps — his  linen  scrupulously  clean."  To  such 
conceptions  there  is  only  one  answer — Tenny- 
son's — 

What  profits  it  to  understand 
The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt, 

A  dapper  foot,  a  little  hand, 
If  half  the  little  soul  be  dirt? 

"  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman."  How 
this  word  "honour"  has  also  been  degraded! 
The  gambler  will  strip  his  home  of  every  comfort, 
and  even  starve  his  wife  and  children,  in  order 
to  pay  a  debt  of  honour.  The  duellists,  facing 
one  another  in  the  chill  of  the  early  morning, 
each  eager  to  be  guilty  of  his  brother's  blood, 
are  anxious  that  honour  shall  be  satisfied. 
What  scourges,  too,  have  devastated  the  world 
through  wrong  conceptions  of  national  honour  ! 
Yet,  while  we  use  this  word  so  readily  we  are 
a  long  way  yet  from  tlie  most  elementary  notions 
of  the  needful  preliminary  of  national  duty. 

Another  word  of  high  lineage  debased  to  the 
vocabulary  of  hell  is  "  liberty."  The  very  word 
thrills  us.  The  noblest  incidents  of  history  are 
the  deeds  that  were  done  for  freedom.  Yet  there 
are  some  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  "  Licence  they 
mean  when  they  cry  Liberty."  There  is  a 
pseudo  -  liberty  which  is  impatient  of  every 
restraint ;  which  never  sees  a  barricade  without 
an   irresistible   impulse    to    pull   it  down.      Its 
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principle  is  that  every  man  should  be  free  to 
do  as  he  likes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  I 
may  do  as  I  like,  and  all  other  people  may  do 
as  they  like,  and  yet  there  shall  be  no  collision. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  democratic  Irishman's 
theory  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another — and 
better.  Much  that  is  said  in  defence  of  an 
Englishman's  liberty  logically  means  anarchy, 
and  those  who  say  it  have  their  kinship,  not 
with  Pym  and  Hampden  but  with  Kavachol 
and  Caserio.  Tliere  are  a  thousand  different 
kinds  of  freedom,  and  we  must  carefully  discern 
which  are  wortli  having.  Men  who  prate  of 
liberty  are  often  themselves  the  greatest  victims 
of  tyranny.  "  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  "  is 
never  so  enthusiastically  sung  as  by  people  who 
are  in  such  bondage  to  evil  habit  that  they  could 
not  pass  a  public-house  if  you  ofl'ered  them  ten 
[lounds.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  easy  problem  for  a 
man  to  decide  how  much  liberty  is  good  for  him, 
and  what  restraints  are  necessary  that  he  may 
develop  his  best  self. 

For  if  a  brook  its  banks  o'erpass, 
'Tis  not  a  sea,   but  a  morass. 

This  subject  suggests  the  common  phrase 
"free  thought."  Now,  thought  that  is  free 
from  mere  tradition,  free  from  conventionality, 
free  from  priestcraft,  free  from  idol-worship,  is 
really  a  very  desirable  thing.  But  we  must  be 
sure  that  it  is  free,  and  that  it  is  thought.  It 
is  not  free  if  it  is  limited  by  prejudice,  by  self- 
conceit,  by  the  bias  of  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
irksome  moral  law.  And  it  must  be  thought 
— the  result  of  real  intellectual  effort,  not  the 
chance  picking  up  of  the  latest  theory  in  the 
newest  magazine. 

Another  dangerous  class  of  words  includes 
those  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  excuse  self- 
indulgence.  There  is  a  man,  let  us  say,  who 
has  a  large  income  and  spends  it  freely.  He  is 
not  a  miser,  but  showers  his  money  broadcast 
upon  jockeys,  prize-fighters,  publicans,  and  others 
to  whom  his  natural  affinities  lead  him.  He 
dies  at  thirty  of  the  result  of  his  vices,  and  the 
general  comment  is  that  he  was  a  good-natured 
man,  who  was  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own. 
Nobody's  enemy  1  Then  his  relatives  do  not 
count,  and  there  is  no  reckoning  of  the  distress 
his  career  causes  to  such  of  them  as  have  any 
self-respect.  There  is  no  thought,  either,  of  his 
demoralising  influence  on  those  whom  he  has 
misled  and  made  companions  of  his  debauchery, 
those  whose  road  to  the  bottomless  pit  he  has 
made  easier.  "  Nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  "1 
— it  was  never  true  of  anybody  except  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  the  desert  island  before  he 
met  his  man  Friday.  "  No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self." A  " good-natured  "  man ?  Why  good? 
Is  a  tendency  to  suicide  a  good  thing?  Is  it 
good  to  degrade  one's  life  below  the  level  of 
the  beasts,  and  make  it  no  longer  worth  living? 


"  Easy  -  natured,"  if  you  like,  or  "  careless- 
natured,"  but,  unless  you  use  the  Devil's  own 
dictionary,  not  "good-natured."  One  need  only 
suggest  what  mischief  has  been  done  by  the 
many  playful  synonyms  for  drunkenness,  and 
such  euphemisms  a.s  Jille  de  joie. 

The  habit  whicli  Isaiah  condemned  ha-s 
been  especially  noticeable  of  late  years  in  the 
prostitution  of  the  word  "art."  If  there  is  any 
picture  or  spectacle  more  than  ordinarily  corrupt, 
it  is  sure  to  be  eulogised  on  the  score  of  art. 
We  are  expected  to  believe  that,  if  they  were 
not  there,  the  people  who  go  to  see  it  would  be 
crowding  the  National  Gallery,  or  attending 
lectures  on  perspective  at  South  Kensington. 
What  contemptible  humbug  is  the  profession  of 
artistic  interest  by  men  who  could  scarcely  tell 
a  woodcut  from  an  etching  !  The  popular  catch- 
word just  now  is  realism,  with  the  implication 
that  nothing  is  real  but  what  is  vile.  But  is 
not  the  rose  as  real  as  asafoetida  ?  Is  there  no 
reality  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  blue  sky  ?  To 
photograph  deformities  is  not  to  be  an  artist. 
This  so  called  realism  is  only  half-realism,  after 
all.  Is  there  no  art  in  it  ?  Yes,  there  is,  most 
certainly — the  black  art,  the  invisible  satanic 
craft  which  moves  men  about  like  puppets. 
Taste  ?  Yes,  plenty  of  it ;  the  taste  of  the 
vulture  that  feeds  on  carrion.  Plain  common- 
sense  people  may  be  puzzled  by  the  babel  of 
theories  about  art  that  are  vociferated  incessantly ; 
but  they  cannot  get  rid  of  a  vague  feeling  that, 
after  all,  art  has  something  to  do  with  beauty. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  the 
Greeks  had  a  similar  idea.  (There  is  some 
modern  art  which  critics  call  Greek  when  they 
mean  Hindoo.)  The  canvas  of  the  true  artist 
is  more  than  a  copying-press.  His  work  is  not 
so  much  to  reproduce  as  to  reveal ;  to  show  us 
in  the  sunset  a  glory  that  our  purblind  eyes 
have  never  seen ;  to  bring  back  the  divine  light 
to  the  face  of  patriot  or  martyr ;  to  win  our 
sympathies  for  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  humble 
life ; — in  sliort,  not  to  drag  us  down  into  the 
gutter,  but  to  lift  us  up  unto  the  heavens. 

These  same  people  have  developed  another 
very  ingenious  method  of  qualifying  themselves 
for  Isaiah's  anathema.  They  have  laid  their 
unhallowed  hands  upon  the  word  "  purity." 
Their  teaching  is,  that  if  you  condemn  any  book 
or  picture  as  wrong  because  suggestive  of  evU, 
the  fault  is  in  you,  and  not  in  the  object  in 
question.  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  "  ; 
so,  if  you  condemn  anything  as  vicious,  it  proves 
that  you  are  vicious  yourself.  Accordingly,  they 
have  invented  a  very  agreeable  beatitude  which 
runs,  "  Blessed  are  the  ptire  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  immoral  pictures  and  read  immoral 
books,  and  enjoy  them  without  taking  any  harm." 
It  is  fortunate  for  householders  that  burglars 
have  not  got  the  trick  of  this  argument  yet. 
^YheB  they  do,  we  shall  have  them  telling  the 
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judges  that  the  fault  is  in  the  inherent  dishonesty 
of  the  judicial  mind,  which  views  their  achieve- 
ments from  an  unhealthy  and  artificial  stand- 
point. They  will  add,  perhaps,  on  the  analogy 
of  other  arguments  that  one  often  hears,  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  everyone  to  try  to  get  other 
people's  property,  and  that,  pass  as  many  laws 
as  you  like,  you  will  not  stamp  out  theft.  I 
wonder,  too,  what  one  of  these  new  antinomians 
would  .say  if  his  boy  tried  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
one  day  with  grimy  hands,  and  defended  himself 
by  arguing  that  to  the  clean  all  things  were 
clean,  that  only  a  nasty-minded  person  would 
notice  such  things,  and  that  therefore  all  the 
dirt  was  really  in  the  eye  of  his  father.  "  To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  What  do  they 
mean?  In  plain  English  they  mean  this — that 
whereas  others,  except  at  their  soul's  peril,  dare 
not  allow  themselves  to  see  or  hear  what  iiiHames 
the  sensual  jjassions,  they  themselves  are  of  a 
virtue  so  firmly  established  that  they  can  move 
in  the  very  midst  of  temptation  without  fear  of 
sullying  the  white  flower  of  their  blameless  life  ; 
that  they  have  an  inner  strength  of  incorruptible 
principle  that  is  absolutely  proof  against  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  ; — in  other  words,  that  they  can 
touch  pitch  without  being  defiled.  Then,  pray, 
who  are  the  self-righteous  people  now  1  Why 
do  they  not  quote  the  whole  of  their  favourite 
verse?  But  possibly  they  are  not  aware  that 
the  passage  has  a  context.  (The  most  likely 
explanation  of  their  ignorance  is  that  they  did 
not  get  it  straight  from  the  Bible,  but  from 
the  daily  paper.)  The  whole  pas.sage  reads : 
"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  but  to  them 
that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving  nothing  is  pure ; 
but  both  their  mind  and  their  conscience  are 
defiled.  They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but 
by  their  works  they  deny  Him,  being  abominable 
and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  work 
reprobate"  (Titus  i.  15).  St.  Paul  is  referring 
here  to  men  who  were  very  particular  about 
clean  and  unclean  meats  while  their  own  lives 
were  sensual ;  who  were  liars  and  gluttons,  but 
thought  it  a  terrible  sin  to  eat  pork.  His 
declaration  that  to  the  defiled  nothing  is  pure 
is  a  very  needful  warning  that  the  evil  imagina- 
tion of  a  vicious  man  colours  everything  that 
he  says  and  does.  He  can  take  no  pleasure,  for 
instance,  in  any  pure  and  simple  amusement, 
but  must  add  something  forbidden  in  order  to 
give  it  zest. 

There  is  another  set  of  phrases  that  should  be 
nailed  to  the  counter — a  "  man  of  the  world," 
a  man  who  has  "seen  life."  After  long  experi- 
ence he  can  predict  what  a  billiard-marker  will 
say  when  a  player  makes  a  big  break  ;  he  can 
tell  which  hotel  in  Nice  keeps  the  best  liqueurs  ; 


he  can  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  all  the 
principal  racecourses  in  Europe ;  and  he  can  find 
the  way  from  the  railway  station  at  Homburg 
to  any  gambling-hell  in  the  place — in  the  dark. 
And  then,  on  the  strength  of  the.se  encycloptedic 
acquirements,  he  jauntily  poses  as  a  man  who 
knows  the  world — the  superficial  area  of  which 
is  52  millions  of  square  miles.  He  knows  man 
— that  universal  type  of  which  the  1479  millions 
now  living  present  unimportant  and  accidental 
variations.  From  his  confabulations  with  the 
jockey  and  the  bookmaker  he  has  gained  an 
insight  into  human  nature  which  enables  him 
to  interpret  the  character  of  Robert  Moffat  or 
James  Gilmour.  Seeing  life  ?  It  is  not  life 
that  he  sees,  but  corruption  and  death.  Know- 
ing the  world?  He  knows  it  as  the  pigmies  in 
the  Central  African  forest  knew  it,  who  told 
Stanley  that  the  whole  world  was  like  their 
own  dank  jungle.  For  such  a  career  absolutely 
kills  all  power  of  appreciating  whatever  is  pure 
and  elevating,  and  makes  the  life  which  is  life 
indeed  a  sealed  book  to  him. 

If  space  allowed,  many  applications  might  be 
given  of  the  other  side  of  Isaiah's  denunciation, 
namely,  of  the  use  of  evil  names  for  good  persons 
and  things.  The  history  of  Christianity  is  full 
of  instances,  from  the  early  apostles,  sotne  of 
whom  were  charged  with  being  drunk  and 
others  with  being  revolutionists, — nay,  even 
from  Christ  Himself,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  He 
blasphemeth"  and  "He  hath  a  devil," — down 
to  the  latest  missionary  whom  the  first  saloon 
has  dubbed  a  fanatic. 

Why  is  this  misuse  of  words  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  social  evils  % 
Especially  because  it  leads  the  unwary  into  sin. 
The  power  of  words  is  to  a  great  extent  in  tlieir 
associations.  Their  misuse  breaks  down  such 
barriers  to  evil  as  exist  in  the  public  opinion  of 
honest  men.  It  is  actually  a  condensed  lie.  So 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  prophet  is  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names. 

Our  one  way  of  escape  from  this  sin  is  in 
fnllowing  the  example  and  sharing  the  risen  life 
of  Him  of  whom  it  was  said,  "Never  man 
spake  like  this  Man."  He  is  not  only  the  Way 
and  the  Life,  but  the  Truth.  By  fellowship 
with  Him  we  may  acquire  an  almost  instinctive 
shrinking  from  every  word  that  would  cloak 
evil  or  defame  virtue.  A  man  cannot  face 
Christ  and  call  evil  good.  The  eyes  which 
pierced  Peter's  heart  will  make  him  quail.  If 
we  are  controlled  by  His  love  and  animated  by 
His  spirit,  we  sliall  have  no  fear  when  at  the 
last  all  masks  fall,  and  before  the  eternal  throne 
there  is  no  refuge  left  for  whatsoever  loveth 
and  maketh  a  lie. 


A  BOY  was  passing  a  public-lioiise  the  other  day, 
and,  seeing  a  drunken  man  lying  in  tlie  gutter  in 
front  of  it,  he  opened    the  saloon  door  and  said, 


"Mister,  your  sign's  fell  down."  The  publican 
chased  the  boy  half-way  down  the  street,  but  could 
not  catch  him. 


6V  ittocy 
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OUR    READING    CIRCLE. 


Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:    "THE  PROPHECY  OF  AMOS.' 


"  Then  A  maziah  the  priest  of  Beth-el  se^it  to  Jeroboam 
king  of  Israel,  saying,  Amos  hath  conspired  against 
thee  in  the  midst  0/  the  house  of  Israel:  the  land  is  not 
able  to  bear  all  his  words.  For  thus  Amos  saith, 
Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall  surely 
be  led  away  captive  out  of  his  land.  Also  Amaziah 
said  unto  Amos,  0  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee  away  into  the 
land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there  : 
but  prophesy  not  again  any  more  at  Beth-el:  for  it  is 
the  king's  sanctuary,  and  it  is  a  royal  house.  Then 
answered  Amos,  and  said  to  Amaziah,  I  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  a  herdman, 
and  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees :  and  the  Lord  took  me 
from  following  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel.  Now  therefore 
hear  thou  the  word  of  the  Lord :  Thou  sayest.  Prophesy 
not  against  Israel,  and  drop  not  thy  word  against  the 
house  of  Isaac :  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Thy 
wife  shall  be  an  harlot  in  the  city,  and  thy  sons  and 
thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy  land  shall 
be  divided  bi/  line ;  and  thou  thyself  shall  die  in  a 
land  that  is  unclean :  and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away 
captive  out  of  this  land." — And  we  call  a  man  who 
can  act  and  speak  like  that  "a  minor  prophet"! 
Let  us  have  done  for  ever  with  that  peddling  title. 
Why  do  we  name  the  prophet  so  ?  For  no  better 
reason  than  that  if  you  measure  his  prophecy  with 
a  foot-rule  there  is  less  of  it  than  there  is  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  or  Jeremiah,  or  some  other  of 
the  prophets.  Is  it  not  time  we  dropped  these 
mathematical  tests  of  greatness  ?  There  is  nothing 
"  minor "  about  Amos  at  all,  as  all  Old  Testament 
scholars  have  long  ago  found  out,  and  as  we  too 
shall  discover  if  we  will  rub  the  dust  from  off  his 
book  and  begin  to  study  it  for  ourselves.  The  man 
and  his  prophecy  alike  are  altogether  great — "great" 
(as  Carlyle  said  of  Luther)  "not  as  a  hewn  obelisk  ; 
but  as  an  Alpine  mountain  .  .  .  unsubduable  granite, 
piercing  far  and  wide  into  the  heavens  ;  yet  in  the 
clefts  of  it  fountains,  green  beautiful  valleys  with 
flowers."  Let  us  try  to  get  a  closer  view  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

Amos  was  "a  herdman"  or  shepherd,  one  who 
kept — for  so  the  word  indicates — a  peculiar  breed 
of  alieep,  greatly  prized  for  its  wool,  and  "  a  dresser 
of  sycomore  trees,"  by  which  is  meant  not  our 
sycomore,  but  a  tree  whose  fruit,  we  are  told,  "is 
like  a  small  fig,  with  a  sweet  but  watery  taste,  and 
is  eaten  only  by  the  poor."  It  is  possible  that  Amos 
may  have  been  not  merely  a  servant  but  a  sheep- 
master  and  owner  of  flocks  which  he  tended  ;  brit 
when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  took  me  from  following 


the  flock,"  the  words  seem  to  point  to  one  of  lowly 
origin,  whose  days  were  spent  in  humble  toil. 
Probably,  therefore,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
thinking  of  Amos  as — to  use  a  modern  phrase— an 
agricultural  labourer,  a  plain  rough  son  of  the  soil. 

But  this  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
therefore  Amos  was  an  ignorant  rustic.  Hebrew 
scholars — like  the  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith — 
tell  us  that  "  the  prophecy  of  Amos  appears  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  pure  Hebrew  style,  .  .  .  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  diction  is  a  token,  not  of  rusticity, 
but  of  perfect  mastery  over  the  language  "  which 
he  uses.  And  even  those  of  us  who  must  accept  a 
statement  like  that  on  the  authority  of  another, 
can  see  for  ourselves  that  this  prophecy  is  not  the 
work  of  an  unlettered  clown.  The  writer  has  a 
wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  both  of 
his  own  and  other  nations  ;  he  has  read  with  quick 
sure  eyes  the  signs  of  the  times  both  in  Israel  and 
among  the  people  that  surround  it.  Nor  is  it 
diflicult  to  understand  how  the  prophet  gained  this 
wide  outlook  and  breadth  of  human  interest. 
Tekoa,  where  he  kept  his  flock,  was  but  six  miles 
from  Bethlehem,  and  twelve  from  Jerusalem. 
"  One  hour  westward  would  bring  him  to  the  high 
road  between  Hebron  and  the  north,  with  its  troops 
of  pilgrims  passing  to  Beersheba."  And  within 
comparatively  easy  reach  were  the  busy  centres 
of  human  activity — Beth-el,  Gilgal,  Samaria — to 
whose  markets  the  calling  of  Amos  as  a  wool-grower 
would  be  certain  to  take  him  at  least  once  a  year. 
Moreover,  as  Robertson  Snuth  reminds  us,  "to 
associate  inferior  culture  with  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  pastoral  life  is  totally  to  mistake  the 
conditions  of  Eastern  society.  At  the  court  of  the 
Caliphs  and  their  Emirs  the  rude  Arabs  of  the 
desert  were  wont  to  appear  without  any  feeling  of 
awkwardness,  and  to  surprise  the  courtiers  by  the 
finish  of  their  impromptu  verses,  the  fluent 
eloquence  of  their  oratory,  and  the  range  of  subjects 
on  which  they  could  speak  with  knowledge  and 
discrimination." 

Though  Amos  was  sent  to  prophesy  against 
Northern  Israel,  he  was  a  native  of  Judah.  That 
was  the  meaning  of  Amaziah's  sneer,  when  the 
prophet  appeared  at  Beth-el :  "  0  thou  visionary, 
get  thee  gone  into  thine  own  land  ;  prophesying  of 
Israel's  doom  may  make  a  living  for  thee  there,  but 
wag  not  thy  insolent  tongue  in  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  the  king."  It  was  "a  desolate  and 
haggard  world "  that  Tekoa,  the  prophet's  home, 
looked  down  upon  from  its  lofty  perch  on  the  edge 
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of  a  vast  and  dreary  wilderness.  Save  to  the  north, 
where  the  grey  towers  of  Jerusalem  were  visible, 
the  signs  of  death  were  everywhere.  "The  cold 
winds  that  blew  off  the  desert  hills  after  sunset ; 
through  a  gap  the  Dead  Sea  with  its  heavy  mists  ; 
beyond  the  gulf  the  range  of  Moab,  cold  and  grey, 
till  the  sun  leaps  from  behind  his  barrier,  and  in  a 
moment  the  world  of  hill-tops  below  Tekoa  is  flooded 
with  light — that  was  the  landscape  of  Amos."  ^ 

Very  interesting  is  it  to  remember  that  it  was 
among  these  same  savage  wilds  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  "till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel " ;  and  what  place  so  meet  to  be  the  training- 
school  of  men  who  were  afterwards  to  stand,  with 
the  stern  words  of  Jehovah  upon  their  lips,  in  the 
courts  of  kings  and  the  palaces  of  the  mighty  1  As 
Carlyle's  vivid  fancy  has  pictured  to  us  Mahomet 
pondering  the  deep  mystery  of  existence  amid  the 
grim  rocks  and  stern  sandy  solitudes  of  Arabia, 
the  great  heaven  with  its  blue  -  glancing  stars 
rolling  silent  overhead  ;  so  may  we  think  of  Amos 
amid  the  stillness  of  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  that  spake  within  him,  and  syllable 
by  syllable  spelling  out  the  truth  that  God  was 
revealing  to  him. 

Such,  then,  was  the  man  to  whom,  as  he  followed 
his  flock,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying,  "  Go, 
prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel."  Before  we  follow 
him  on  his  errand,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent. 

Northern  Israel  was  living  just  now — about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. — in  a  blaze  of 
material  prosperity.  During  the  long  reign  of 
Jeroboam  ii.,  who  was  now  upon  the  throne,  Syria, 
her  ancient  foe,  was  held  in  check.  The  borders  Of 
her  territory  were  enlarged  in  every  direction,  and, 
flushed  with  the  wine  of  conquest,  fear  of  the 
terrible  might  of  Assyria  had  died  out  of  men's 
hearts.  During  the  years  of  ease  which  followed 
the  year  of  victory,  the  wealth  of  the  country  (as 
the  prophecy  of  Amos  plainly  shows  us)  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  who  possessed  it  lived 
in  the  most  luxurious  ostentation  ;  they  had  their 
palaces,  their  summer  houses,  their  winter  houses. 
There,  lolling  on  silken  cushions,  and  couches 
inlaid  with  ivory,  they  drank  wine  "  in  bowlfuls," 
— the  picture  is  not  mine  but  Amos's, — and  anointed 
themselves  with  ointment,  "singing  idle  songs  to 
the  sound  of  the  viol." 

Meanwhile — 1  am  still  drawing  from  the  materials 
of  the  prophecy  itself — the  external  religious  life 
of  the  people  went  on  as  usual,  and  with  greater 
display  than  ever.  They  had  sanctuaries  in 
abundance,  at  Beth-el,  at  Gilgal,  at  Dan,  at  Samaria, 
at  Beersheba,  and  all  crowded  with  worshippers, 
one  of  them  at  least  (that  at  Beth-el)  being  under 
the  patronage   of  royalty  itself.     They  had   their 

1  See  the  splendid  passage  on  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  in 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith's  Hisiurical  Gmgrayhy  of 
the  Holy  Land. 


feasts  and  their  solemn  a.ssemblies  :  their  tithes  were 
paid  and  their  sacrifices  brought — meat-offerings, 
peace-offerings,  burnt-offerings,  without  number  and 
without  end. 

But,  alas  !  all  this  religiosity  and  luxury  were  but 
as  the  embroidery  of  corruption.  Those  terrible 
vices,  which  in  all  ages  seem  as  inseparable  from 
what  we  call  "civilization"  as  the  bilge- water  from 
the  ship,  openly  flaunted  themselves  on  every  side. 
Drunkenness  and  licentiousness  ran  riot,  while 
immoralities  too  foul  even  to  be  named  defiled  the 
house  of  God  itself.  And  while  thus  the  gilded 
youth  of  Samaria  made  wanton  with  their  wealth, 
the  poor  and  the  needy  were  crushed  and  defrauded  : 
tradesmen  cheated  them  with  false  balances,  judges 
denied  them  justice  for  the  .^ake  of  a  brilie,  the  rich 
ground  them  into  the  dust,  selling  them  into  slavery 
as  Amos  bitterly  puts  it,  "  for  a  pair  of  shoes." ' 
The  very  women  forgot  their  womanliness.  "  Ye 
kine  of  Bashan,"  cries  the  prophet,  in  one  of  his 
most  terrible  outbursts,  to  the  fine  ladies  of  Samaria, 
"  Ye  kine  of  Bashan," — heedless  and  thoughtless  as 
a  herd  of  trampling  cattle, — "  ye  oj)press  the  poor, 
ye  crush  the  needy,  and  say  unto  your  loi-ds.  Bring, 
and  let  us  drink."  And,  most  of  all,  the  men  whose 
voices  should  have  been  lifted  up  to  damn  all  these 
things  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  were  fawning 
sycophants  like  Amaziah,  every  man  of  whom  had 
his  price,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  living  was  ready  to 
prophesy  things  convenient. 

Then  it  was  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Amos  in  the  desert :  "  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people 
Israel."  Amos  came,  and  his  coming  was  as  the 
blowing  of  the  gales  of  God,  as  the  strong  wind  of 
the  desert,  breaking  in  pieces  the  rocks.  His  words 
were  like  Luther's  "half-battles,"  "living  things 
that  had  hands  and  feet."  "  No  prophet  or 
prophet's  son  am  I — none  of  your  paid  hirelings 
whom  kings  and  mighty  men  can  bend  at  their  will, 
but  a  vian,  with  Jehovah's  message  upon  his  lips." 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give,  even  iu  outline, 
the  message  of  Amos  to  Israel.  But  one  thing  at 
least  may  be  said  :  Amos  was  above  all  else  a 
prophet  of  doom.  "  I  saw  the  Lord,"  he  says  in 
one  of  his  visions,  "  .standing  beside  the  altar,  and 
He  said,  Smite;"  and  "smite"  verily  the  prophet 
did,  flinging  his  stern  words  of  coming  judgment 
into  the  careless  faces  of  the  people,  and  for  their 
inicjuities  hewing  them  in  pieces  before  the  Lord. 
There  are  two  great  words  iu  his  prophecy  around 
which  all  the  rest  may  be  said  to  revolve  :  first, 
Jehovah  is  righteous.  That  was  his  starting-point  : 
"the  prophets,"  as  one  great  Old  Testament  scholar 
(Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson)  says,  "  were  first  theologians, 
then  moralists."  Jehovah  is  righteous — that  sounds 
to  us  the  most  obvious  of  all  religious  truisms  ;  so 
it  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it 
was  not  so  at  the  middle  of   the  eighth  B.C.     To 

'"Proverbial,  as  we  should  say,  'lor  an  old  song. '"— 
G.  A.  Sniitli. 
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Israel  Jehovah  was  one  of  their  national  possessions, 
a  sort  of  cliarm  by  which  they  warded  off  evil  ;  and 
that  the  charm  might  work,  they  brought  their 
sacrifices  and  poured  out  their  offerings  ;  the  idea 
of  God  as  righteous,  ethical  in  any  true  sense  at  all, 
does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  upon  them.  "  Us 
only,"  they  said,  "hath  God  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  ; "  "  yes,  verily,"  said  the 
prophet — you  remember  how  he  took  the  word  out 
of  their  mouth  and  turned  it  upon  them,  pinning 
them  with  its  sharp-pointed  conclusion —  "  therefore 
will  He  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities,  and 
because  of  your  sins  your  election  to  greater 
privilege  will  become  an  election  to  greater  penalty." 
Jehovah  is  rigliteous— that  was  the  first  great  word 
of  Amos  ;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it  :  JehovaKs 
people  must  be  righteous  also.  Without  righteousness, 
said  Amos,  ritual  is  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing.  Listen  to  this  one  of  the  noblest  utter- 
ances of  all  prophecy  and  the  source  of  many  like 
sayings  of  later  prophets  :  "  I  hate,  I  despise 
your  feasts,  and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your 
solemn  assemblies.     Yea,  though  ye  oft'er  me  your 


burnt-offerings  and  meat-offerings,  I  will  not  accept 
them  :  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace-offerings  ot 
your  fat  beasts.  Take  thou  away  from  me  the 
noise  of  thy  songs  ;  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody 
of  thy  viols.  Bid  let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters, 
and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream  "  (v.  21-24). 

Helps  to  the  study  of  Amos  of  the  very  best  kind 
are,  fortunately,  very  abundant.  The  student  may 
with  all  confidence  put  himself  under  the  guidance 
of  any  one  of  the  following  works  : — George  Adam 
Smitli's  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  (Expositor's 
Bible,  7s.  6d.)  ;  Robertson  Smith's  Prophets  of  Israel 
(A.  &  0.  Black,  10s.  6d.)  ;  Driver's  Amos  and  Joel 
(Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  3s.  6d.) ;  G.G.  Findlay's 
Book  of  the  Prophets  (C.  H.  Kelly,  23.  6d.)  ;  Kirk- 
patrick's  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets  (Macmillan's,  6.?.)  ; 
and  Farrar's  Minor  Prophets  (Men  of  the  Bible 
Series,  2s.  6d.). 

*^*  The  book  for  December  will  be  John  Bright's 
Speeches,  edited  by  Thorold  Rogers  (Macmillan's, 
3s.  6d.). 
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Get  a  good  president.  "  Dr.  Clifford  is  the  West- 
bourne  Park  Institute,  and  the  Westbourne  Park 
Institute  is  Dr.  Clifford,"  said  the  late  Dr.  Donald 
Fraser,  at  one  of  those  neighbourly  functions 
always  so  gracefully  discharged  by  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  divine.  This  was  playful 
banter  on  the  aggressive  spirit  which  possesses  our 
President.  When  introducing  Dr.  Nansen  at  the 
Institute,  last  February,  Dr.  Clifford,  with  character- 
istic humility,  observed  he  had  been  asked  to  take 
the  chair  as  President  of  the  Institute,  but  all  he 
did  was  to  preside  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  an 
enterprising  and  hard-working  council.  Both  these 
statements  are  correct.  Without  Dr.  Clifford  we 
should  never  have  had  a  Westbourne  Park  Institute, 
and  without  a  progressive  council  the  Institute 
would  not  be  what  it  is.  Half  the  difficulties  in 
running  a  Young  Men's  Society  disappear  when 
the  president  does  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  him- 
self eternally  young,  ever  sympathetic,  and  faces 
robustly  the  difficulties,  social,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual,  that  make  or  mar  a  young  man.  The  work 
ot  the  Young  Men's  Society  at  Praed  Street  Chapel 
had  been  many-sided  ;  there  were  evening  classes 
under  the  direct  charge  of  Dr.  Clifford,  and  social 
work  of  a  bright  and  healthy  character.  After 
nearly  twenty  years'  work  in  Praed  Street,  the  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  of  earnestness 
at  Westbourne  Park.  At  our  first  meeting,  Mr. 
Alfred  Towers,  one  of  our  President's  most  faithful 


henchmen,  read  a  jiaper  on  "  Recreations  for  Young 
Men,"  and  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  that  brilliant  critic,  was 
the  first  speaker.  (Mr.  L.  F.  Austin  proved  a  most 
vigorous  debater  and  impartial  chairman  in  our 
early  debating-society  days.)  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Westbourne  Park  work  drew  men  around  our 
President  who  became  factors  of  progress,  and  before 
twelve  months  had  elapsed  the  name  "  Westbourne 
Park  Institute"  was  adopted,  and  an  organised 
system  of  class  work  planned  out.  Shorthand  and 
French  classes  were  the  first  to  be  formed,  but  other 
subjects  were  soon  taken  up,  the  science  and  art 
work  was  registered  as  "School  3053"  at  South 
Kensington,  and  Society  of  Arts  "  commercial " 
subjects  were  placed  on  the  syllabus.  The  ordinary 
essays  and  debates  of  the  literary  society  were  found 
inadequate,  and  public  lecturers  were  approached. 
The  council  of  that  day  decided,  with  much  financial 
fear  and  trembling,  to  invite  the  late  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell  Brown  to  lecture  for  what  lecturers  of  to- 
day would  call  a  very  modest  fee.  His  subject  was 
"Common-sense,"  and  the  distinguished  divine  from 
Liverpool  had  a  most  agreeable  task,  for  "  Parallax," 
who  then  resided  in  Hatherley  Grove,  had  caused 
some  handbills  to  be  distributed  challenging  the 
common-sense  of  the  assertion  that  the  earth  was 
round.  Mr.  Brown  by  some  means  had  received  one 
of  these  bills,  and  the  readers  of  The  Young  Man 
who  knew  Mr.  Brown's  power  of  sarcasm  and  satire 
will  imagine  what  a  delightful  quarter  of  an  hour 
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*'  Parallax "  and  his  theories  would  have.  The 
"beginnings"  of  our  Society  will  not,  however, 
interest  members  of  Young  Men's  Societies  to-day 
so  much  as  the  line  of  action  now  taken  up.  This  is 
represented  by  Tuesday  Evening  Lectures,  Evening 
Classes,  and  Clubs  and  Societies. 

The  Tuesday  Lectures  are  known  all  over  London 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  On  our  register 
of  members  are  the  names  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
residing  in  Godalming  (Surrey)  and  Watford  (Herts), 
Windsor  and  Clapton,  Highgate  and  Claphani.  Mr. 
Frederick  G.  Eussell,  a  former  secretary,  and  now  one 
of  our  vice-presidents,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
lecture  list ;  and  although  the  task  of  keeping  up  the 
standard  is  difficult,  the  session  that  opened  with  a 
lecture  by  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.RS.,  on  Tuesday 
5th  October,  promises  to  be  as  brilliant  and  in- 
structive as  any  of  its  predecessors.  For  a  Young 
Men's  Society  to  run  a  lecture  list  is  an  impossibility. 
A  good  deal  of  creeping  and  walking  is  at  first 
necessary.  A  lecture  list  and  a  lecture  audience  are 
not  grown  in  a  night.  It  took  us  fifteen  years  to 
register  a  membership  of  1000,  and  this  having  been 
secured  we  had  a  constituency  to  work  upon.  The 
good  work  that  is  done  in  a  quiet  way  by  many  a 
Young  Men's  Society  would  become  more  effective 
if  a  short  course  of  lectures  was  introduced  ;  for  how- 
ever versatile  and  able  a  president  may  be,  it  is  of 
benefit  for  young  men  to  hear  lectures  on  scientific, 
literary,  and  social  questions,  by  men  who  have  d(me 
original  research  and  are  recognised  as  authorities  on 
their  subjects.  The  danger  of  a  successful  lecture 
list  is  the  temptation  to  cater  for  "  an  audience,  "  and 
not  plan  out  a  list  that  will  stimulate  students  to 
nobler  efforts  and  more  lasting  work.  All  lecturers 
are  not  a  success,  and  the  most  cautious  of  committees 
will  sometimes  be  taken  in.  It  is  wrong  to  shut  the 
door  on  men  simply  because  they  have  not  made  a 
name  in  the  lecture  world.  A  good  secretary  will 
"discover"  lecturers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
all  who  have  a  name  will  suit  every  society — each 
society  has  its  own  atmosphere.  Holders  of  sessional 
tickets  ought  always  to  have  priority  of  claim  at  an 
extra  lecture,  such  as  a  "  Nansen  night,  "  when  the  de- 
njand  is  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  the  sitting  accom- 
modation. The  "  casual "  may  be  an  angel,  but  the 
constant  attendant  is  the  good  workaday  person  to 
consider  and  entertain.  It  is  said  that  secretaries 
have  a  genius  for  being  ambitious,  but  we  are  in  a 
practical  world,  and  time  counts  for  something.  The 
deacons,  who  could  not  get  a  man  like  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  act  as  a  "  supply,"  put  up  with  the  best  they 
could  get,  and  secretaries  and  committees  that  cannot 
get  a  Faraday  on  their  list  had  better  follow  the 
example  of  the  worthy  deacons — make  the  best  of 
what  they  can  get,  and  publish  the  lecture  pro- 
gramme early. 

The  Evening  Classen  at  Westbourne  Park  have 
grown  from  the  shorthand  class,  with  an  honorary 
teacher,  to  almost  Polytechnic  proportions,  with  an 


auniuil  charge  of  over  £500  for  teachers.  Tlie 
taking  up  of  evening-class  work  is  the  distinct 
business  of  educational  institutions  and  civic 
authorities,  and  by  degrees  the  civic  powers  will  be 
educated  np  to  their  responsibilities  and  privileges. 
But  the  "vestry"  ndnd  too  often  has  no  higher 
idea  of  education  than  the  barrack  and  drill  system 
of  district  schools,  and  in  such  benighted  areas 
the  work  must  be  done  by  somebody ;  and  who 
could  be  found  better  than  a  Young  Men's  Society 
w-orking  on  distinctly  unsectarian  lines  1  The 
success  of  the  work  at  Westbourne  Park  has  been 
marvellous,  and  we  are  now  so  "pinched"  for  room 
that  it  is  proposed  to  pull  down  Nos.  49  and  51 
Porchester  Road  (adjoining  Dr.  Clifford's  chapel) 
and  erect  a  handsome  building,  with  ample  class- 
room accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  from  £10,000  to 
£12,000.  No  friend  of  education  could  find  a 
more  worthy  object  for  his  benefaction  than  the 
building  fund  of  our  new  Institute. 

The  Clubs  and  Societies  for  Social  Work  are  the 
most  difficult  centres  of  activity  to  keep  in  a  manly 
and  healthy  condition.  We  are  considerably  behind 
in  this  work,  although  we  have  an  excellent  cricket 
club,  playing  two  matches  a  week  ;  a  cycling 
club,  run  on  social  not  racing  lines  ;  a  rambling 
club,  and  a  students'  society.  Our  gymnasium 
has  been  captured  and  converted  into  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  class  work  takes  up  so  many  rooms 
that  we  have  nothing  left  for  social  chat,  chess,  etc. 

Our  Governing  Body. — We  have  at  Westbourne 
Park  a  good  system  of  representation.  Our  council 
consists  of  two  gentlemen  delegated  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  ;  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  officers,  and  thirteen  members  (one  for 
every  hundred  members)  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting ;  also  tlie  secretary,  and  one  representative 
member  from  every  club  or  society.  This  repre- 
sentative council  meets  monthly,  and  compels  the 
attention  of  all  to  the  general  work  that  is  going  on. 
It  is,  however,  most  painful  to  find  how  careless  an 
enthusiast  at  cricket  or  cycling  will  appear  when 
considering  lecture  courses ;  and  how  members 
who  pay  a  low  fee  for  lectures  given  in  rent-free 
buildings  hesitate  to  subscribe  towards  securing  for 
the  cricketing  member  a  rent-free  ground.  One  of 
the  wonders  at  Westbourne  Park  is  that  so  much  is 
done  in  so  cheerful  a  spirit  by  voluntary  workers — 
Sir  Walter  Besant  claims  such  workers  as  the 
"  friars "  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  what 
measure  of  success  we  have  attained,  a  noble  and 
insjiiring  president,  a  list  of  lecturers  more  edu- 
cative than  amusing,  a  liberal  hand  in  our  class 
work,  a  healthy  and  manly  tone  in  the  clubs,  and  a 
thoroughly  representative  council,  have  contributed 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  When  John  Clifford  of 
Westbourne  Park  is  taken  away — may  tlie  day  be 
far  distant — one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments 
of  his  work  of  self-sacrifice  and  love  for  young  men 
will  be  the  Westbourne  Park  Institute. 
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ECHOES    FROM    THE    STUDY 


By  W.  J.  DAWSON, 

Author  of  "  The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


Before  dealing  with  some  of  the  questions  that 
arise  in  the  correspondence  of  tliis  month,  I  wish 
to  make  a  modest  appeal  for  mercy  to  those  in- 
genuous youths  who  have  no  sooner  discovered 
that  they  can  make  a  rhyme  than  they  bombard 
me  with  the  results  of  the  process,  and  request  my 
opinion,  etc.  Kow  and  then  these  verses  are  ex- 
cellent, but  more  frequently  they  are  hopelessly 
bad.  Among  the  excellent  this  month  is  a  sonnet 
by  L.  A.  W.,  who  is  a  shoemaker.  He  has  a  very 
sensitive  appreciation  of  nature,  a  true  ear  for 
music,  and  his  verse  has  real  merit.  But  here  is 
another  series  of  effusions,  which  set  aU.  rhyme, 
grammar,  and  metre  at  defiance  ;  yet  the  author 
of  them  has  the  vanity  to  say,  "  There  is  one  piece 
which  is  exceptionally  good."  Now,  1  do  not  wish 
to  speak  unkindly,  but  there  is  only  one  way  to 
deal  with  vanity  of  this  description  :  it  is  to  crush 
it.  In  one  of  these  verses  the  writer  speaks  of 
himself  as  "a  mighty  poetic  genius";  he  rhymes 
"word"  with  "god,"  and  "and  owed  me"  with 
"  without  me "  ;  he  spells  Briton  "  Britton,"  and 
stony  "stoney";  and  in  a  final  triumph  of  im- 
becility he  gives  some  advice  to  husbands,  which 
concludes  with  these  remarkable  lines — 
And  to  do  tbis  last  we  must 
Take  all  things  as  they  come  or  Bust. 
If  this  writer  had  the  least  good  sense,  or  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  literature,  he  would  see 
how  perfectly  ridiculous  he  makes  himself  ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  these  qualifications,  he  requests  the 
publication  of  his  verses  in  these  columns,  and 
seems  to  think  that  he  is  conferring  a  favour  on 
this  magazine  by  making  so  magnanimous  an  offer. 
*  *  ♦ 
This  is  really  a  very  bad  case,  perhaps  the  worst 
that  I  have  known.  As  a  rule,  I  am  by  no  means 
inclined  to  discourage  a  youth  who  attempts  to 
write  verse.  Almost  all  great  writers  have  begun 
with  verse.  It  is  the  natural  means  of  expression 
for  the  literary  youth.  And  it  is  also  an  excellent 
training  in  the  art  of  literature.  The  necessity  for 
studying  and  picking  words,  for  seeking  clearness 
and  felicity  of  expression,  for  working  within 
narrow  limits,  is  very  helpful,  and  a  strenuous 
apprenticeship  in  poetry  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  good  proseman.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for 
such  effusions  as  these.  They  evince  not  self- 
culture,  but  stupid  vanit}'.  Dictionaries  are  cheap, 
and  the  poet,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  may  learn 
how  to  spell  ;  there  is  plenty  of  good  jioetry  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  so 
many  syllables — and  no  more — go  to  the  making 


of  some  particular  metre  ;  and  by  the  same  means 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  a  proper 
rhyme.  If  a  youth  will  study  poetry,  and  try  to 
reproduce  it,  it  may  be  a  good  mental  training  for 
him  ;  but  it  is  mere  waste  of  time,  ink,  and  paper 
to  attempt  writing  verse  in  any  other  spirit. 
It  would  seem  that  the  author  of  the  above 
effusion  has  already  submitted  his  verse  to  a 
public  librarian,  who  in  a  courteous  note  has 
explained  to  him  that  he  has  no  sense  of  metre. 
But  this  courtesy  was  wasted  on  so  "  mighty  a 
poetic  genius,"  who  evidently  resents  correction  of 
any  kind.  Therefore,  for  his  own  good,  I  will  put 
courtesy  aside,  and  tell  him  plainly  that  his  lines 
are  contemptible  aud  ignorant  rubbish  ;  and  if  he 
has  any  common-sense  latent  under  his  egregious 
vanity,  he  will  thank  me  for  my  plain  speech.  Of 
all  hindrances  to  the  real  growth  of  mind,  self- 
conceit  is  the  worst,  and  the  sooner  and  mora 
completely  it  is  extirpated  the  better. 
*  «  * 
The  letter  of  Anti-innuendo  (Co.  Tyrone)  on  the 
limits  of  individual  responsibility  for  public  or 
national  actions  raises  a  very  important  issue.  It 
was  one  of  Napoleon's  aphorisms  that  "  No  in- 
dividual is  responsible  for  a  crime  committed 
collectively,"  and  a  great  French  novelist  has 
ventured  to  characterise  it  as  a  "sublime  aphorism." 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  diabolic  aphorism,  and  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
It  could  only  have  been  spoken  by  a  tyrant,  and  is 
only  fitted  for  an  age  of  tyranny.  No  doubt  it 
is  true  that  where  a  people  have  no  liberty,  no 
representation,  no  power  of  making  the  national 
will  felt,  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  the  individual 
citizen  the  accomplice  in  the  acts  of  a  despotic  ruler. 
Thus,  for  instance,  tlie  French  people  were  not 
responsiljle  for  the  murder  of  the  Due  D'Enghien 
and  the  many  crimes  that  stained  the  Napoleonic 
rule.  But  the  case  is  entirely  altered  when  you 
replace  autocracy  by  democracy.  Under  democratic 
rule  the  humblest  citizen  has  some  means  of  pro- 
nouncing his  opinion  on  national  affairs.  He 
asserts  himself  through  his  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative. He  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  his  choice 
of  a  representative  he  is  choosing  and  perpetuating 
a  national  policy.  Aud  for  that  policy  he  thus 
becomes  responsible.  If  it  be  stained  with  crime, 
the  crime  lies  at  his  door.  If  it  oppresses  the  poor, 
he  is  the  oppressor.  If  it  be  unjust  and  tyrannical, 
he  is  the  tyrant.  St.  Paul's  great  apologue  of  the 
unity  of  the  body  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
democratic  state.     All  suffer  with  the  one  member. 
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and  the  wrong-doing  of  the  unit  of  society  reflects 
wrong  upon  the  whole.  Christianity  bases  its  law 
of  civic  duty  on  this  truth,  and,  in  entire  uppositiou 
to  the  "sublime  aphorism''  of  Napoleon,  makes 
each  individual  in  a  State  directly  responsible  for 
any  crime  committed  collectively. 

*  *         * 

The  object-lesson  which  Anii-innutrulo  himself 
suggests  ■  is  the  late  Greco-Turkish  war,  and  the 
events  which  led  up  to  it.  There  can  be  no  more 
pertinent  illustration.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  if 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Armenian  massacres 
there  had  been  prompt  and  firm  interference  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  the  great  Powers,  that  deploi'able 
war  would  never  have  happened  ?  And  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  known  history  that  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  catastrophe  England  might  have  interfered  with 
cru.shing  effect.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  trouble, 
the  English  fleet  had  anchored  ofl'  Constantinople, 
the  massacres  would  have  stopped.  Such  au  inter- 
vention could  have  been  made  with  absolute  safety. 
It  is  even  stated  that  the  Sultan,  in  his  terror,  had 
given  orders  that  should  the  British  fleet  pass  the 
Dardanelles,  no  opposition  was  to  be  offered  ;  and 
I  have  private  means  of  knowing  that  this  is  a  fact. 
But  the  chance  passed,  and  never  came  again.  It 
may  justly  be  said,  then,  that  England  is  mainly 
responsible  for  all  that  happened  afterwards.  Of 
course  that  means  that  the  Government  is  re- 
sponsible ;  but  government  in  England  is  based 
upon  the  national  will,  and  therefore  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  are  responsible.  More  tlian 
that,  every  Government  is  suscejitible  to  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  If  public  opinion  had  been 
unanimous  for  intervention,  there  would  have  been 
intervention,  whatever  the  risks.  But  public 
opinion  was  not  unanimous.  Great  numbers  of 
people  were  terrified  by  the  bogey  of  European  war. 
We  had  large  financial  interests  in  Turkey,  and  we 
were  afraid  of  jeopardising  them.  Our  pockets  were 
of  more  importance  to  us  than  right  and  justice. 
Therefore  great  numbers  of  people  held  aloof  from 
all  agitation,  they  closed  their  hearts  to  pity,  they 
were  ruled  by  their  fears,  and  the  massacres  went 
on,  till  at  last  the  culmination  came  in  the  war 
which  has  crippled  Greece.  Who,  then,  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  war  ?  Clearly,  those  who  refused 
to  force  a  righteous  policy  upon  the  Government ; 
they,  the  individuals,  were  responsible  for  a  crime 

done  collectively. 

*  *         * 

This  is  but  one  instance  :  there  are  many  others. 
Our  entire  social  life  is  governed  by  this  principle. 
It  is  destructive  of  all  national  morality  to  treat  the 
individual  as  not  responsible  for  the  collective 
action  of  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  every 
national  crime  and  vice  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
individual  citizen.  We  are  each  of  us  responsible 
for  the  drunkenness  of  the  country,  because  we 
have  the  power  of  stemming  it,  both  by  personal 


example  and  caustic  legi.>ilation  ;  we  are  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  public  moral.s,  for  the  injustices 
that  crush  the  poor,  and  for  all  that  degrades  the 
nation,  because  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  something 
to  help  those  great  crusades  that  make  for  the 
social  redemption  of  the  people.  We  cannot  barter 
away  our  personal  responsilsility.  When  we  vote, 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  we  vote  for  policies  as 
well  as  men.  The  man  we  elect  merely  becomes 
our  uiouthpiece,  the  automaton  through  whom  our 
opinions  are  uttered.  And  there  will  be  no  real 
religion  in  the  laud  when  this  principle  is  not 
recognised.  I  do  not  spealc  as  a  party-politician  ; 
all  parties  commit  crimes  and  blunders.  But  I 
speak  as  a  Christian,  recognising  that  the  first  law 
of  social  Christianity  is  that  we  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  and  that  all  national  guilt  is  at  its  root 
personal  guilt.  If  the  young  men  of  our  day  do 
not  recognise  and  accept  this  principle,  there  is 
small  hope  for  the  England  of  the  future.  If  they 
do  recognise  it,  great  things  may  happen,  and  a 
better  age  will  dawn,  in  which  democratic  govern- 
ment will  justify  itself  by  national  righteousness. 
*  *  * 
This  leads  me  to  sa}'  another  thing,  which  I 
think  of  paramount  importance.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  the  conscience 
of  young  men  as  the  religion  of  citizenship.  Every 
young  man  ought  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  He  ought 
to  study  social  questions,  to  make  himself  a 
politician.  I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  the 
general  interest  in  politics  is  decaying  among  us. 
The  pleasures  of  life  have  greatly  increased.  There 
used  to  be  in  every  community,  and  often  in  con- 
nection with  the  churches,  societies  in  which  the 
vital  questions  of  politics  were  eagerly  debated. 
Some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  our  own  day  owe 
much  to  these  societies.  In  the  davs  of  Chartism 
there  were  in  every  village  knots  of  enthusiastic 
youths  among  whom  political  questions  were 
keenly  discussed.  Their  minds  became  familiar 
with  public  aft'airs,  and  they  were  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Out  of  such 
discussions  leaders  were  born,  and  sometimes  leaders 
who  made  their  influence  felt  in  the  national  life. 
Much  of  this  has  now  passed  away.  Youths  cycle, 
play  football,  read  novels ;  but  they  take  little 
interest  in  civic  questions.  They  have  no  political 
convictions,  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
exercise  the  vote,  they  have  only  a  few  prejudices 
or  hearsay  opinions  to  guide  them.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  It  means  the  decadence  of  citizen- 
ship. It  means  the  decay  of  political  inttdligence. 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  advantageous  to  the 
community  than  a  revival  of  these  clubs  and 
societies  in  which  the  principles  of  government 
and  policies  are  earnestly  studied  and  debated,  for 
at  the  bottom  of  all  national  error  there  lies 
political  ignorance. 
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It  18  difficult  to  name  for  T.  G.  (Stirling)  all  the 
books  that  should  be  studied  to  understand  the 
career  of  Napoleon.  By  this  time  they  probably 
amount  to  not  less  than  three  hundred — a  library 
in  itself.  Among  modern  books,  however,  one  of 
the  best  is  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  recent  biography, 
and  another  is  the  elaborate  biography  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine,  and 
is  republished  by  Macmillan.  Hazlitt's  Life  is  still 
readable,  and  so  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  though  each 
is  disfigured  by  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
and  cannot  be  considered  reliable  in  matters  of  fact. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Najioleon,  by  Viscount 
Wolseley,  is  another  recent  book  of  great  interest. 
But  the  best  of  all  books  are  the  older  ones  : 
narratives  of  campaigns  published  almost  contem- 
poraneously, the  conversations  in  St.  Helena,  and 
so  forth.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  adequate  life  of  Napoleon.  The  man  was  too 
Titanic ;  his  greatness  and  his  meanness,  his 
immense  range  of  thought  and  the  curious  narrow- 
ness of  his  prejudices,  his  reverence  for  religion 
and  his  contempt  of  morals,  his  enormous  energy, 
his  magnificent  ideals,  his  philosophic  insight, 
his  wisdom,  folly,  sagacity,  —  all  these  things 
constitute  an  endless  enigma.  If  his  moral 
nature  had  been  planned  upon  the  same  scale 
as  his  intellect,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest 
of  men ;  for  in  mere  brain-force  he  is  the  most 
colossal  figure  in  either  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

*  *  * 
Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  name  for  V.  E.  C. 
(Manchester)  the  twelve  best  books  for  a  young 
man's  library.  But  at  a  hazard  I  will  venture  to 
name  twelve,  without  claiming  for  the  selection 
that  it  is  by  any  means  the  best  that  might 
be  made.  In  poetry  :  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Browning ;  in  biography,  Boswell's 
Johnson  ;  in  history,  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  ;  essays, 
Macaulay's,  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  in 
fiction,  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  and  Scott's  Kenil- 
worth ;  to  which  may  be  added  as  the  best  extant 
summary  on  the  subject,  Chambers's  Encydo'pmdia 
of  English  Literature.  It  will  be  observed  that  I 
have  left  no  place  for  science.  This  is  not  because 
I  do  not  recognise  its  claims,  but  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  mention  any  one  book  on  science  that 
stands  out  in  supreme  superioritj-.  Here  a  3'outh 
must  choose  for  himself,  according  to  the  bent 
of  his  own  mind.  The  same  must  be  assumed 
in  relation  to  books  of  a  distinctly  religious 
tendency.  I  have  chosen  my  list  simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  literature  ;  and  if  I  were 
condemned  to  spend  a  year  on  a  desert  island,  I 
think  I  could  be  fairly  happy  with  such  com- 
panions of  my  solitude,  and  it  would  not  be 
their  fault  if  I  did  not  become  immeasurably 
wiser. 


Brief  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

II'.  J.  P.  (Brixton).  Mr.  Jackson's  book  is  an 
excellent  one. — A.  T.  S.  (Sparkbrook,  Birniiiigliaiii). 
Turn  your  mind  away  I'rom  the  difficult  aud  iierplexing 
aspects  of  Scripture.  There  is  quite  enougli  that  is  plain 
and  practical — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  instance. 
It  will  do  you  no  good,  but  rather  intinite  harm,  to 
puzzle  yourself  over  such  passages  as  you  name. — 
T.  S.  (Glasgow).  Any  language  can  be  learned  without 
teachers,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  men  who  have 
been  entirely  self-taught ;  but,  naturally,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  little  preliminarj'  tuition.  Try, 
at  all  events,  and  do  your  best  according  to  your 
opportunity,  and  you  w'ill  not  wholly  fail. — A.  IF. 
(Hauley).  I  cannot  decide  for  you  what  is  a  matter  for 
your  own  conscience.  When  I  urge  my  readers  to  use 
their  time  in  self-culture,  the  advice  is  general.  If 
religious  and  social  duties  leave  you  no  leisure,  you 
must  settle  with  yourself  what  course  you  ought  to  take. 
— -S.  P.  L.  (Newcastle-under-Lj'me).  I  can  only  thank 
you  most  heartily  lor  the  encouragement  which  your 
letter  ali'ords  me. — P.  A.  ir.  (Xewton  Heath). 
Julian's  Diclionary  of  Hymnology  is  the  best  book  on 
the  subject. — Scribe  (Sunderland).  The  sermon  is 
excellent.— 7.  H.  C.  (Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales). 
The  hymn  you  send  has  the  merit  of  simjilicity  and 
sincerity,  and  it  is  melodious. — Tenor  (Fareham).  De 
Quincey  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  but  hardly  of  the 
tirst  rank.  His  literary  work  suffered  from  difi'usion, 
and  from  a  certain  dispersion  of  aim.  But  he  is  a  great 
master  of  style,  and  at  his  best  has  produced  some  of 
the  finest  prose  in  the  English  language.  Read,  for 
example,  bis  great  essay  on  "Joan  of  Arc."  His  com- 
plete works  may  be  obtained  in  a  handy  and  fairly  cheap 
form. — I  cannot  express  myself  as  an  admirer  of  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  correspondent  who  sends  me  some 
verses  addressed  to  Alice,  and  signed  Hopeful.  Alice 
may  be  the  best  of  girls,  but  HoprfuVs  verses  make  her 
appear  a  little  ridiculous.     As  thus— 

Who  mother's  lovely  form  embraced, 
Friitn  father's  brow  the  cobwebs  chased, 
And  on  his  feet  the  slippers  placed  ? 

'Tvvas  Alice !  , 

No,  no  !  this  will  not  do,  aud  I  fancy  even  Alice  would 
agree  in  that  opinion. — I  can  only  thank  Y.  (Glasgow) 
for  his  letter,  but  I  do  not  find  myself  able  to  answer  his 
question.  How  am  I  to  define  what  aims  in  life  he 
ought  to  pursue  ?  The  only  counsel  I  can  give  must  be 
couched  in  very  general  terms.  Perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  said  maybe  fouud  in  these  two  axioms:  "Do 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to  you"  (Carlyle) ;  "Take 
care  of  what  you  are,  and  what  you  do  will  take 
care  of  itself"  (Jowett). — A  Young  Omadhoun  (Man- 
chester). I  like  your  verses.  They  are  entirely  cor- 
rect in  form,  and  display  some  power.  By  all  means 
go  on  writing.  —  J.  C.  (Paisley).  There  is  nothing 
in  your  MSS.  that  merits  publication.  There  is  a 
great  deal,  unfortunately,  that  would  prevent  it.  For 
instance,  you  speak  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  "Dr.  Johnston," 
and  of  Solomon  as  "  Solommon. "  As  a  rule,  an  author 
should  kuow  how  to  speU.  —  P.  G.  (Bedford).  I  am 
equally  unable  with  yourself  to  say  how  much  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  give  glowing 
accounts  of  the  prospects  of  the  emigrant  iu  Canada.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  good  chance  for  a 
young  and  strong  man,  blessed  with  a  sound  constitution 
and  a  little  capital,  and  willing  to  rough  it.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  settler's  life  is  often  very 
lonely,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  rapid  success.  You 
must  look  into  these  things  for  yourself,  and  be  slow 
in  coming  to  decision.  I  quite  understand  your  attitude 
towanl  the  dishonesties  of  trade,  and  honour  you  for  it. 
— II.  G.(Cruinlin).  My  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  draw 
up  programmes  for  debating  societies. 
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MR.    PHIL    MAY    AND    HIS    WORK. 


By  ARTHUR  H.  LAWRENCE. 


The  amazing  ability  and  originality  of  Mr.  Phil 
May's  work,  and  the  position  wliich  he  has  gained 
in  the  artistic  world,  have  secured  such  wide  re- 
cognition that  it  is  difficult  to  find  anythinn-  new 
to  say  about  the  brilliant  young  n^m  who,  by  sheer 
pluck  and  abilitj-,  has  surmounted  more  difficulties 
than  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  encounter,  and  has 
already  succeeded  in  "  making  his  mark "  in  so 
conspicuous  a  manner. 

The  interest  which   one  naturally   feels  in   Mr. 

Nn.  132. — Dfcembf.r  1897. 


Phil  May's  personality  is  more  than  pardonabk- 
when  it  is  remembered  that  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  day,  exceptionally  gifted  as  so  many  of  them 
are,  there  are  very  few  indeed  to  whom  the  word 
"genius'' could  lie  unhesitatingly  apjilied,  and  that 
of  that  very  small  number — personallj',  I  should 
limit  the  number  to  three,  and  three  only — one  of 
them  is  Mr.  Phil  May.  The  work  of  his  pencil 
marks  the  highest  development  of  the  black-and- 
white  work  of  our  own  time,  and  for  this  reason,  as 
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well  as  for  its  inherent  qualities,  Mr.  Pliil  May's 
work  and  personality  will  have  an  interest  for 
posterity  which  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  head 
of  any  other  profession. 

If  any  further  explanation  were  needed  for  the 
interest  which  one  feels  in  the  artist,  it  would  be 
found,  first  of  all,  that,  strangely  enough,  he  has 
never  received  an  art  lesson  —  in  the  ordinary 
acceptanae  of  the  phrase — in  his  life,  and  again, 
that  he  has  had  to  fight  a  very  fierce  battle  of  life 
entirely  unaided.  How  it  should  happen  that, 
without  any  apparent  hereditary  influence  towards 
artistic  work,  a  boy  should  possess  an  innate 
ability  to  see  things  more  plainly  and  to  sketch 
them  more  aptly  than  his  highly-trained  fellows,  is 
just  one  of  tliose  things  which  no  one  will  attempt 
to  explain ;  but  why  such  a  genius  should  have 
been  compelled  to  endure  privation  and  hardship  is 
self-evident.  Mediocrity,  by  reason  of  its  ready 
acceptance,  can  command  a  certain  measure  of 
success  from  its  commencement ;  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  genius  is  apt  to  secure  very  scant  recognition 
at  first.  The  ability  to  perceive  genius  and  pro- 
nounce it  as  such  before  it  is  perceived  by  the  wider 
public,  is  au  achievement  which  needs  a  critical 
discernment  of  a  very  rare  order. 

I  had  often  won- 
dered to  whom  the 
credit  belonged  of 
having  "  discovered  " 
Phil  May,  by  which 
I  mean  who  first  gave 
the  kind  of  recogni- 
tion and  praise  to 
his  work  which  it 
merited  ;  and  when 
I  called  on  the  artist 
at  his  house  in  Hol- 
land Park  Eoad — on 
behalf  of  The  Young 
Man — this  was  one 
of  the  first  questions 
I  put  to  him. 

Mr.  May's  studio 
is  a  large  one,  a 
grand  pianoforte 
being  quite  lost  in 
one  corner  of  it,  and, 
with  the  sketches  of 
brother  artists  framed 
on  the  walls,  curios 
everywhere,  cosy  cor- 
ners with  beautifully 
carved  woodwork, 
and  Oriental  hang- 
ings, it  is  indeed 
everything  that  an 
ideal  studio  should 
be.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  I   found   a 
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huge  litter  of  finished  and  unfinished  sketches  and 
studies  piled  high  in  one  corner  of  it. 

"  Yes,  it  would  really  be  a  good  thing  to  sort  these 
things  out,"  Mr.  May  remarks  cheerfully  as  he  shakes 
hands  cordially  and  rings  for  the  usual  interviewing 
accompaniments.  "  One  might  have  a  box  for  old 
women,  another  for  guttersnipes,  and  so  on  ;  but  I 
don't  seem  to  have  any  time  for  it." 

"Why  not  employ  a  private  secretary?"  I  suggest 
as  I  take  hold  of  one  of  the  cosiest  chairs,  whilst  my 
host  seats  himself  in  another,  smiling  grimly.  He 
has  very  courteously  allowed  me  to  "interview" 
him  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions,  and  conse- 
quently knows  the  full  horror  of  it. 

"  They're  more  trouble  than  they're  worth,  don't 
you  think?"  he  exclaims.  "It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  it's  more  trouble  to  find  something  to  do 
for  a  secretary  than  to  do  it  oneself." 

"  Yes,  but  j'ou  don't  do  it  yourself  ;  "  and  I  eye  the 
pile  of  sketches  hungrily,  with  a  feeling  that  I  would 
like  to  run  away  with  a  good  package  of  them. 
Original  "  Phil  Mays"  are  highly-esteemed  treasures. 
"  No,  I  never  can  find  anything  when  I  want  it 
most.  If  I  can't  find  any  particular  study  I  always 
think  the  quickest  way  is  to  go  out  and  do  it  over 
again,  even  if  I  have  to  travel  to  Scotland  to  do  it." 

But  here,  perhaps, 
I  may  put  in  a  word 
of  personal  descrip- 
tion. "  Dear  old 
Phil,"  as  his  friends 
call  him,  possesses  an 
exceptionally  power- 
ful, I  think  I  might 
say  pugnacious,  chin, 
and  his  large  brown 
eyes  are  wonderfully 
observant  and  lumi- 
nous. It  is  a  strong 
face,  the  lips  tightly 
compressed,  and  I 
ought  to  warn  the 
would-be  interviewer 
tliat  Mr.  May  is  not 
a  talkative  man.  His 
habit  is  rather  to 
observe  much  and  to 
say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Thistaciturnity 
with  Phil  May  is  of 
general  application. 
It  is  innate,  and  does 
not,  I  am  relieved  to 
say,  apply  in  a  par- 
ticular way  to  the 
case  of  the  inter- 
viewer. 

"I  hate  making 
speeches,"  Mr.  May 
tells  me, — "can't  do 
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it,  in  fact ;  but  there  are  times  when  people 
insist  on  it,  and  I  do  my  best.  But  I  always  feel  I 
want  a  nice  useful  prompter,"  he  adds  very  modestly. 
"  Talking  is  not  much  in  my  line.  When  I  get  on 
my  feet  I  always  wonder  what  on  earth  people  ex- 
pect me  to  say ; "  but  nevertheless  Mr.  Jlay  is  e.xceed- 
ingly  good  company,  and  words  from  a  reserved 
man  sometimes  gain  an  added  value. 

Mr.  May  was  born  at  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  and  is 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  The  work  which  first 
brought  him  into  prominence  was  published  six 
years  ago.  His  career — a  varied  and  very  serious 
one — began  when  as  a  boy 
of  twelve  he  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources. 

"  Who  first  noticed  your 
work — I  mean,  who  first 
spoke  highly  of  it  before 
it  was  more  generally  re- 
cognised ? "  is  one  of  my 
questions. 

The  question  seems  new 
to  my  host,  and  he  pauses 
for  some  time  before  re- 
plying. 

"  It  was  a  writer  in  the 
Dailxj  Oironicle"  he  replies 
thoughtfully.  "  I      am 

ashamed  to  say  that  I  don't 
yet  know  who  the  \*riter 
was,  but  he  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  my  work, 
and  gave  three  columns  of 
the  Ctironicle  to  a  criticism 
of  the  '  Parson  and  the 
Painter'  when  it  came  out. 
Don'timaginethat  I  thought 
all  that  was  said  in  those 
three  columns  was  deserved. 
I  don't  think  it  was  —  it 
was  very  high  praise  indeed, 
and  must  have  worried 
people  a  good  deal." 

"  So  the  Daily   Chronicle 
was  the  pioneer  of  those  who  recognised  the  value 
of  your  art-work  ? " 

Mr.  May  looks  uneasy.  Any  allusion  to  his 
work  in  this  sense  generally  reduces  him  to  a 
severe  silence.  He  has  a  horror  of  appearing  to 
set  any  special  value  upon  his  own  work. 

"  Yes,  that  is  so  ;  and  I  remember  that  as  the 
result  of  the  article  a  long  correspondence  was  kept 
up  in  the  Chronicle,  headed  '  Phil  May  and  Charles 
Keen.'  It  was  not  on  any  question  of  comparison, 
any  suggestion  that  my  work  deserved  it,"  Mr.  May 
adds  hastily,  apparently  hurt  at  the  thought, — "  it 
was  on  some  question  as  to  what  Keen  had  done  or 
had  proved  himself  able  to  do, — but  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  indirectly,  my  name  being  brought  before  the 
public  in  this  way,  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good." 
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"You  are,  of  course,  no  longer  a  free-lance," 
I  suggest. 

"Oh  no.  I  am  specially  retained  by  Punch  and 
the  Graphic  ;  but  wherever  you  get  an  opjiortunity 
I  should  feel  really  oliliged  to  you  if  >ou  would 
point  out  that  any  sketches  of  mine  which  appear 
in  other  papers  —  except  in  your  interview,"  he 
interjects — "  are  sketches  which  were  done  when  I 
was  a  free-lance.  People  seem  to  think  I  am 
breaking  my  contract.  But  these  sketches  which 
do  not  appear  in  Punch  or  the  Graphic  were  done 
by  me  years  ago,  and  are  being  republished  with  my 
signature  left  in  and  the 
date  taken  off.  It  is  not 
done  with  my  permission. 
I  think  the  date  affixed  to 
a  sketch  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  picture." 

Mr.  May's  first  regular 
work  was  on  the  now 
defunct  St.  Stephen's  Review, 
and  I  have  never  heard 
that  anything  wonderful 
was  to  be  found  in  the 
work  done  for  that  paper, 
or  that  the  terms  were  of 
a  prohibitive  character  ; 
but  that  was  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  no  Chronicle  critic 
ad  yet  discovered  the 
ability  which  has  since 
been  so  widely  recognised 
by  the  larger  public. 

"It  was  after  that  work 
that  I  went  out  to  Sydney," 
Mr.  May  tells  me.  "It 
was  in  '85  that  I  worked 
for  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  and 
I  came  back  to  London  in 
'88.  'The  Parson  and  the 
Painter '  was  published  in 
'91." 

The  visit  'to  Australia 
saw  an  end  of  Mr.  May's 
earlier  struggles— those  terrible  times  when  most 
men  would  have  given  up  struggling  for  a  living 
by  art-work  which  nobody  seemed  to  desire  ;  and 
this  visit  did  a  great  deal  to  repair  his  health,  which 
had  become  somewhat  enfeebled. 

"There  are  one  or  two  mistakes  made  with 
regard  to  me,"  Mr.  May  exclaims,  "which  you 
might  care  to  put  right.  For  one  thing,  I  am  not 
fond  of  horse-racing.  When  I  did  attend  a  race 
it  was  for  sketching  purposes,  and  for  no  other. 
Betting  and  horse-racing  have  no  charm  for  me 
whatever.  When  I  came  back  from  Sydney  I 
brought  with  me  a  love  for  horse-riding  (not  racing), 
and  my  favourite  form  of  exercise  is  on  my  little 
cob— a  fine  little  creature  he  is,  too.  Then  another 
mistake  is  to  assume  that  I  'dash  off'  my  sketches. 
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If  the  public  only  knew,  they  would  realise  that 
-ketchinf,'  is  very  serious  work.  For  every  sketch 
of  mine  which  is  published  I  make  a  dozen  studies 
which  don't  see  the  light ;  "  and  my  host  very  kindly 
;,'ives  me  two  or  three  studies  for  reproduction  in 
The  Yo0XG  Man — a  favour  which  I  very  keenly 
appreciate. 

"  How  is  it  that  one  sometimes  finds  some  of 
vour  originals  on  sale  at  booksellers'  shops  ? "  I 
inquire,  with  true  interviewing  inquisitiveness. 

"That  I  don't  know,"  he  replies  cheerfully. 
''They  must  be 
-ketches  which  I  have 
■.'iven  to  friends,  and 
ihey  must  have  sold 
them.  Terrible 
thought,  isn't  it  ?  but 
(hat's  the  only  ex- 
planation. Reminds 
me  of  the  Liberal 
politician  I  once  heard 

of." 

"What  was  that?" 
I  inquire,  determining 
not  to  miss  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  story. 

"Oh,  it  was  the 
same  sort  of  thing — 
only  more  so.  It 
seems  this  man  was 
an  ardent  Liberal, — 
no,  there's  no  political 
liias  in  this  story, — 
lie  got  into  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  gave  him 
some  of  his  works 
with  his  autograph 
on  the  fly-leaf.  No- 
thing remarkable 
ibout  that  ?  Ko,  but 
what  was  the  sequel  ? 
That  man  went  and 
"old  those  autographed 
books,  and  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale 
he    went    down    into 

the  country  to  vote  against  the  Gladstonian 
candidate  !     Cynical  sort  of  proceeding,  wasn't  it  ? " 

Staggered  by  the  base  nature  of  this  Liberal 
politician,  I  am  silent,  and  then  ask  Mr.  May  con- 
cerning his  own  jokes. 

"  How  do  you  get  them  ?  Do  you  invent  them 
yourself  ?  " 

"Well,  friends  do  send  jokes  to  me,  and  I  know 
it  was  once  said  of  me  that  I  wrote  things  down  on 
my  shirt  cuff  and  copied  them  out  when  I  got  home  ; 
Init,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  detest  illustrating  jokes 
which  are  not  implied  in  the  illustration.  I  like 
the  sketch  to  point  its  own  moral,  so  that  if  you 
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lost  sight  of  the  letterpress  you  would  have  a  fair 
idea  as  to  what  the  sketch  meant.  The  tendency 
of  one's  friends  is  to  send  little  jokes  which 
are  very  good  jokes  by  themselves,  and  don't 
especially  need  illustration.  You  see  what  I  mean  1 
Where  the  sketch  and  the  joke  are  not  absolutely 
welded  together,  it  always  reminds  me  of  the 
schoolboy  who  draws  an  animal,  and  then  finds 
himself  obliged  to  put  underneath  it,  'This  is  a 
Horse.' 

"  I  work  best  when  I  am  out  of  London,"  Mr. 
May  remarks  after  a 
pau.se.  "  I  really  can't 
work  here.  No,  I'm 
not  now  much  troubled 
with  callers.  I'm  just 
off  to  Broadway  in 
Worcester.shire,  and  1 
shall  work  like  a 
steam-engine  when  I 
get  there." 

"  A]jart  from  your 
ordinar}'  work  for  the 
two  papers,  is  there 
anything  fresh  % " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  to  illus- 
trate a  sort  of  Mition 
de  luxe  of  Dickens's 
works  which  George 
'Allen  is  publishing 
some  time  next  year. 
I've  been  busy  looking 
round  for  my  types. 

"  I'm  never  tired  of 
reading  Charles  Dick- 
I'us,"  my  host  adds  ; 
"  I  can  never  find  a 
dull  page  in  his  books. 
1  think  my  favourite 
is  Oliver  Twist.  Well, 
yes,  I've  met  a  good 
many  of  his  characters. 
\Vonderful  genius  for 
t  haracteri,?ation.  He 
liad  the  observant 
faculty  as  few  men 
ever  have  it.  Yes, 
the  illustiations  will  be  quite  a  labour  of  love,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  arduous.  Many  of  them 
are  types  that  I  know  so  well.  After  Oliver  Twist 
I  enjoy  David  Copperfield.  I'm  always  reading 
Dickens's  books  over  and  over  again." 

"  And  now,  suppose  you  have  in  front  of  you  a 
young  man  who  wishes  to  go  in  for  black-and-white 
work,"  I  suggest,  "what  would  be  your  advice?" 

"Well,  I  should  probably  simply  say,  'Don't!' 
That  won't  be  satisfactory  ?  People  are  sure  to  say 
my  advice  is  very  bad  advice  indeed.  You  see,  I 
have  never  been  through  the  schools.  My  first  school 
was  at  Leeds,  when  I  helped  to  mix  the  paints,  and 
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drew  portraits  of  people  for  a  shilling  a  copy,  did 
little  posters  and  anything  that  came  in  my  way, 
without  havinc;  had  any  lessons,  except  just  those 
which  I  had  given  myself ;  and  my  second  school 
was  when  I  found  myself  possessing  the  key  of  the 
street  in  this  great  London  of  ours.  That  was  my 
best  school,  because  I  was  studying  character  first- 
hand. Linley  Sambourne's  work  was  the  only  work 
which  ever  influenced  me — in  the  sense  that  I  saw 
how  much  could  be  expressed  in  a  line  ;  but  I  never 
set  about  copying  anyone.  I  don't  tliiuk  I  could 
venture    to    ad-      


vise  ayoung  man 
to  go  through 
my  London  ex- 
perience when  I 
first  came  up 
from  Leeds,  and 
if  I  did  he  would 
be  a  hardy  young 
man  who  would 
venture  to  act 
on  it.  So  that 
what  can  I  ad- 
vise ?  Person- 
ally, and  speak- 
ing from  my 
own  experience, 
I  should  cer- 
tainly say,' Draw 
from  life,  and 
keep  drawing 
from  life  until 
you  find  your 
work  coming 
right.'" 

"  Given  some 
initial  ability, 
some  taste  for 
drawing,  you 
would  say,  '  Dis- 
card the  copy - 
book  and  the 
rest  of  it,  and 
begin  with  real 
subjects'?" 

"Yes,  certain- 
ly, if  you  can  get  hold  of  the  subjects.  Of 
course  your  efforts  will  be  caricatures  of  the 
worst  kind  at  fii'st,  but  if  you  have  the  ability 
to  see  a  thing— and  this  is  the  main  point — it  only 
takes  time  to  train  your  hand  to  draw  it  correctly, 
and  when  you  can  do  this  I  really  don't  see  what 
people  can  teach  you." 

"So  that  the  would-be  artist  has  only  to  arm 
himself  with  the  necessary  paraphernalia  and  begin 
work?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  will  have  to  add  one  thing  to  his 
possessions,"  said  my  host  quietly, — ^"untiring 
industry.     Many  people  seem  to  run  away  with  the 
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idea  that  an  artist  is  a  reckless  Bohemian  who 
dashes  off  thing.s  haphazard  and  in  odd  moments. 
It's  a  curious  delusion.  I  never  heard  of  a  success- 
ful novelist  who  managed  to  dash  off  his  things  in 
this  way.  As  I  tell  you,  my  advice  may  seem  to 
be  wrong  —  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  whether  the 
beginner  adopts  my  own  plan  or  works  his  way 
through  the  schooLs,  in  either  case  he  will  find  it 
no  child's  play.  Black-and-white  work  has  reached 
a  high  standard,  and  unless  he  is  content — as  some 
men  are — to  copy  the  wurk  of  other  men,  he  may 

find  that  he  has 
to  work  hard 
for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before  he 
will  turn  out 
work  which  is 
original  and 
which  will  pass 
criticism." 

"But  then 
you  are  giving 
our  young  man 
a  high  ideal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know 
there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  are 
ready  to  turn 
out  immature 
work,  accept  low 
prices,  and  that 
.sort  of  thing, 
but  then  they're 
not  men  who 
ask  for  advice," 
said  Mr.  May 
shrewdly  ;  "  on 
the  contrary, 
Ibey  shun  it. 
Criticisnx  and 
advice  is  just 
what  they  hate. 
I  take  it  that 
your  young  man 
wants  to  be  a 
Seymour  or  a 
Leech,  or  to  do 
as  good  work  as  poor  Fred  Barnard,  and  I'm  only 
telling  him  that,  if  so,  he  will  have  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  very  hard  work,  although,  b}'  making  his 
studies  from  life  and  going  along  in  his  own  way, 
he  may  arrive  at  very  satisfactory  results  with 
lessons  and  paraphernalia  which  cost  only  a  few 
shillings." 

Then  my  host  continues  :  "  There's  some  different 
advice   which    could    be    given    to   men    who   are 
content  to  imitate,  and  who  by  copying  merely  vul- 
garise other  men's  work  !  " 
"And—" 
"  But  I'm  not  going  to  give  it." 
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"  You  know,  I  liate  giving  advice,"  Mr.  May  says 
as  he  proceeds  to  draw  lue  a  little  sketch  of  himself, 
a  piece  of  work  which  he  does  inside  a  minute,  "  and 
I  don't  think  I'm  often  guilty  of  it.  I  get  plenty  of 
criticism  from  other  people,  but  I  don't  go  in  for  it 
myself.  I've  no  special  views  about  Art — with  a 
big  A.  I  think  I  know  good  work  when  I  see  it, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  paintings  which  are  ex- 
hibited are  very  bad  art  indeed.  People  seem  to 
excuse  a  good  deal  if  you  put  the  paint  on  thick 
enough.  There's  no  harm  in  saying  that,  is  there  ? 
Application  is  quite  general,  and  I  don't  suppose 
the  cap  will  lit  anyone  !  " 

But  Mr.  May's  spirited  cob  is  standing  at  the 
door,  and  I  feel  I  have  bored  him  sufficiently,  so 
it's  good-bye  for  the  present,  and  I  take  my  leave 
of  a  man  for  whose  work  and  personality  I  own  to 
what  people  call  a  quite  "undisguised"  admiration. 

Phil  May's  life-story  has  been  often  told,  and  so 
I  make  no  apology  for  leaving  out  details  which 
can  be  found  in  any  book  of  biographical  reference, 
and  have  preferred  to  utilise  the  space  at  my  dis- 
posal with  what  is  practically  a  record  of  a  con- 


versation. It  would  require  a  far  abler  pen  than 
mine  to  convey  any  impression  of  Mr.  Phil  May's 
exceedingly  interesting  and  comjilex  personality. 
Observant  and  shrewd  to  a  degree,  he  gives  you  the 
impression  of  being  a  man  of  rare  pluck, — "  real  grit " 
people  call  it, — self-contained,  and  with  a  considerable 
reserve  of  power  and  nervous  force.  His  wonder- 
ful line-work  needs  no  description  ;  it  tells  its  own 
story,  and  carries  its  praise  with  it.  There  is  no 
ostentation  with  Phil  May,  and  it  is  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  he  is  not  the  best  imaginable  sub- 
ject for  the  interviewer.  He  is  reluctant  to  talk  of 
himself.  He  is  a  delightful  companion,  but  it  is  an 
effort  to  get  the  subject  of  conversation  round  to 
himself,  and  on  this  one  subject  he  manifests  a 
desire  to  be  silent.  Such  is  Mr.  Phil  May  as  I 
know  him.  His  personality  is  one  which  remains 
vividly  with  the  imagiuatiun.  Ko  black-and-white 
artist  feels  any  compunction  in  giving  first  ])lace  to 
Phil  May  ;  and  when  one  thinks  of  his  individu- 
ality or  his  work,  it  is  with  the  consciousness  that  one 
has  been  in  contact  witli  a  genius  and  a  man  whose 
name  will  be  permanently  remembered. 
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The  Young  Man  has  now  completed  its  eleventh  year,  and 
once  more  we  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  closing 
of  a  volume  to  acknowledge  the  unvarying  kindness  and 
invaluable  support  of  our  readers.  To  them  in  a  very  large 
degree  we  owe  the  success  of  this  journal.  We  have  arranged 
for  1898  what  we  hope  will  turn  out  to  be  an  exceptionally 
useful  and  attractive  ]>rogramme.  We  shall  not  divulge  all 
our  secrets  now — we  shall  only  give  some  hint  of  what  we 
propose  to  do. 

Our  January  Number 

will  be  full  of  interest.  It  will  contain  a  delightful 
Interview  with  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  with  many 
interesting  illustrations  ;  the  first  instalment  of  a  short 
Serial  Story  by  Mr.  Barry  Pain  (fully  illustrated) ; 
a  very  valuable  article  entitled  "THE  Case  for 
Evolution,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  (which  will  be 
followed  in  the  February  number  by  an  equally  useful 
paper  entitled  "The  Case  against  Evolution,"  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson);  the  first  of  a  series  of  '*  Factory  Idylls,"  by  Mr. 
J.  Mahrhall  Mather,  illustrated  by  George  Hutchiusou  ;  a 
very  bright  and  useful  article  on  "  How  to  Write  for  the 
Press."  by  "  An  old  Editorial  Hand"  ;  a  brilliant  dialogue 
by  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler  ;  and  a  New  Year's 
Message  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  (of  Liverpool).  Mr.  W. 
J.  Dawson  will  continue  his  helpful  and  popular  "Echoes 
FROM  the  Study";  and  the  Rev.  George  Jackson  will 
give  us  in  "  Our  Reading  Circle  "  some  articles — as  valu- 
able as  they  are  vivacious — nn  tlie  gre:it  Historical  Novels. 
During  the  year  we  shall  publish  Short  STOiUES  by  many  of 
our  most  popular  writers,  and  Illustrated  Interviews 
with  the  foremost  leaders  in  thought  and  action.  The  Rev. 
J.  Rbid  Howatt — an  old  friend  of  our  readers — will 
contribute  several  papers  under  the  general  title  of  "The 


Sparkle  of  Youth  '  —  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
"  Romance,"  "Houour,"  "Courage,"  "Comeliness," 
"  Humour,"  and  "  LJalance."  We  also  hope  to  have  articles 
from  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Rev.  H.  W.  Horwill,  etc. 
We  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  "Factory  lDYLLs"by  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Mather,  which 
will  begin  in  our  next  is.sne  and  run  through  the  year.  In 
another  part  of  this  numlier  we  publish  a  new  portrait  of 
Mr.  Matherj  with  an  Appreciation  by  Mr.  Silas  K.  Hooking. 
The  twelve  stories  are  associated  with  the  life  of  a  great 
Lancashire  mill,  and  are  grouped  round  an  old  engineer — a 
very  strong  and  memorable  character — who  is  the  narrator. 
As  far  as  English  literature  is  concerned,  we  believe  Mr. 
Mather  has  struck  an  entirely  new  vein.  The  factory  life 
of  this  country  has  never  had  its  exponent,  that  is,  on  its 
real,  vital,  and  vivid  sidt;s.  Mr.  Mather's  fifteen  years' 
residence  in  its  very  vortex  has  served  him  iu  good  stead  in 
the  preparation  of  these  sketches.  The  stories  are  entitled 
"Vengeance  is  Mine,"  "The  Translation  of  Esther 
Graham,"  "Maister  Reginald's  Courtship,"  "Broken 
ON  the  Loom,"  "In  Memory  of  — "  "An  Eye  for  an 
Eye,"  "No  Place  for  Rri>entance,"  "Fob  the  Day  op 
my  Burial,"  "Praying  Jim's  Dilemma,"  "The  Steam 
Gee-gee,"  "Old  Harry's  Romance,"  and  "Shutting off 
Steam." 

It  would  help  and  encourage  us  very  much  if  we  could 
double  our  circulation  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  volume. 
That  may  seem  a  gieat  deal  to  expect — but  how  easily  it 
might  be  achieved  !  If  every  reader  would  order  an  extra 
copy  of  our  January  number  and  give  it  to  a  friend  likely 
to  be  interested  in  it,  and  ask  him  to  subscribe  for  the  year^ 
the  individual  effort  would  not  be  great,  but  the  service 
rendered  to  the  magazine  would  be  enormous.  Will  you 
help  us  in  this  direction  ? 
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In  this  age  of  ceaseless  cram,  when  one  is 
horrified  at  every  turn,  even  in  train  and  'bus, 
by  finding;  some  pale-faced  boy  or  girl  bending 
over  closely-written  pages,  "stewing,"  of  course, 
for  the  inevitable  exam,  is  it  not  well  to 
ask  whether  our  methods  have  not  become  a 
madness,  and  whether  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
examiners,  with  their  attendant  tasks,  may  not 
be  most  wisely  pruned,  for  the  better  physical 
and  more  healthy  development  of  our  rising 
generation  ? 

Is  not  this  modern  stampede  after  intellectual 
attainment  often  directed  into  narrow  and  mis- 
leading bypaths  that  only  lead  to  the  crushings 
and  strivings  of  competing  multitudes,  and  the 
silent  heartache  of  many  a  noble  soul,  that  free 
from  the  elbowing  crowds  might  have  reached 
in  safety  its  longed  -  for  goal,  but  now  lies 
trampled,  the  victim  of  a  mistaken  route  and 
the  unheeding  selfishness  of  ambitious  throngs? 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  sentiments  of 
a  certain  Highland  gentleman,  whose  sense  of 
culture  might  well  read  a  lesson  from  the  far 
North  to  the  self-assertive  egotism  of  more 
pretending  circles,  in  his  remark,  that  a  false 
conception  of  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
life  has  much  to  do  with  this  fevered  state  of 
perpetual  cram,  which,  like  the  flushing  rash 
of  seeming  health,  is  but  the  result  of  a  dis- 
ordered frame. 

In  the  scope  of  this  article,  however,  I  wish 
to  limit  myself  to  speaking  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  University  training  to  the  student 
in  after-life. 

I  say  in  life,  in  this  pushing,  competing, 
throbbing  mass  of  human  beings,  whose  first 
necessity  is  existence,  whose  fiercest  struggle  is 
for  the  bread  and  butter  that  can  alone  sustain 
it,  in  contradistinction  to  the  calm  academic 
world,  shut  in  from  the  jarring  sounds  of  the 
hurrying  throngs  without  by  its  massive  Alma 
Mater  walls,  and  whose  intensity,  like  the  silent 
onrush  of  deep  waters,  is  not  seen  on  the  surface, 
but  in  the  intellectual  strain  that  alone  is  noted 
in  the  bloodshot  eyes  and  pale  cheeks  of  some 
midnight  student. 

How  often  do  we  see  some  brilliant  scholar, 
whose  fame  in  the  heyday  of  University  life  was 
knownto  all  scholastic  circles,  vegetating — or  shall 
we  say,  like  Marius  'mid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
brooding — on  past  glories  in  the  humble  seclusion 
of  some  little  parish  !  Nature  endowed  him  with 
a  great  miml,  hut  his  University  ruiticd  him.  No 
doubt  it  has  filled  his  desk  with  medals  (whirh 
ere  long  his  impecunious  offspring  will  piawn 
for  their  intrinsic  worth),  and  adorned  his  shelves 


with  many  an  addition,  bound  in  calf,  that  strikes 
awe  into  the  wondering  rustic,  his  only  visitant. 

Generous  Alma  Mater  !  How  well  you  have 
equipped  your  sjioilt  son  for  the  duties  of  life  ! 
We  have  met  such  mothers  often,  haven't  we  ? 
You  know  them,  as  well  as  I,  who  coax  with 
cake  and  jam  their  petted  child  to  obey  their 
silly  useless  whims. 

One  day  I  had  an  attack  of  nausea  in  Switzer- 
land, despite  its  exhilarating  air  and  scenes. 
We  were  going  for  a  climb,  when  one  young 
fellow  at  the  hotel  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  to  sew  for  a  bazaar !  Poor  chap  ! 
"Sua  cuique  voluptas." 

Why  delay  over  the  exposition  of  this  para- 
bolic little  incident?     You  see  its  point. 

Besides,  for  myself,  I  detest  long-drawn-out 
prefaces  and  introductions.  They  are  like  those 
appetisers  they  give  you  in  Eussia  and  Italy 
before  meals,  that  quite  destroy  the  hungry 
relish  with  which  the  true  Britisher  sits  down 
to  his  proverbial  joint. 

The  madness  of  my  grumblings,  however,  has 
a  method — the  orthodox  one  of  heads ;  the 
particulars  will  come  in  due  course. 

I  would  group  the  disadvantages  of  a  Uni- 
versity training  under  three  divisions — 

First,  it  ruins  a  man's  originality,  which  is 
his  most  vital  gift. 

Secondly,  it  makes  his  world  not  the  world 
of  everyday  life. 

Thirdly,  it  tends  to  make  him  selfish  and 
unsociable. 

It  ruins  his  originality.  When  the  raw  lad 
comes  up  to  college,  fresh  perhaps  from  the 
wild  mountains  or  green  vales  of  his  native 
country,  his  mind,  that  wonderful  lump  of 
capabilities,  is  in  a  plastic  form.  You  see  it  at 
once  in  his  uncouth  manners  or  open  stare.  To 
speak  philosophically,  he  has  not  yet  got  the 
categories — pigeonholes — formed  ,  in  his  brain 
in  which  to  assort  the  thousand  new  facts  that 
crowd  on  his  attention.     Hence  his  vacancy. 

Self-conceited  City  men  in  their  trim  frocks, 
fourth-year's  men  with  their  assumed  air  of 
learning,  smile  at  the  unconscious  vagaries  of 
the  "freshman."  Yet  behind  that  shaggy 
mass  of  hair  and  awkward  figure,  in  that  active 
wondering  brain  beneath,  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  actual  human  power,  a  greater  force 
of  man's  truest,  most  characteristic,  ami  only 
real  potenti:dity — the  factdty  of  free  will. 

Conventionality,  custom,  exterior  trains  of 
thought,  have  moulded  and  narrowed  the  others' 
spheres  of  thought  and  action. 
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Ask  the  fourth-year's  man  what  matter  is, 
and  you  will  get  an  answer  set  in  the  words,  or 
ideas  at  least,  of  Lock  or  Berkley.  He  could  not 
give  you  an  original  one,  for  worlds ;  he  had 
never  tried — the  other  was  to  hand,  why  not 
use  it  ? 

Ask  the  freshman,  and  he  looks  at  you  with 
an  air  of  bewilderment.  Doubt  the  existence 
of  matter  !  Such  an  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
him  before.  And  no  wonder!  Year  after  year 
those  rugged  gaunt  mountain  peaks  that  towered 
high  over  his  little  homestead,  changeless  save 
for  the  ever-fleeting  mantle  of  the  clouds,  had 
impressed  on  his  young  soul  the  eternity  of 
matter. 

Insist  on  an  answer,  and  soon  he  begins  to 
put  the  rude  disjointed  machinery  of  his  mind 
into  motion  ;  clumsily  it  works,  and  perhaps  the 
answer  is  just  as  mixed  as  the  letters  of  your 
first  trial  copy  from  the  typewriter. 

Patiently  insist.  Unoilod  machinery  is  always 
difficult  to  work,  but  soon  the  faculties  and 
capabilities  of  the  uncultured,  which  means 
untrammelled,  brain  will  set  themselves  to  the 
task,  and  .soon  the  unrestrained  powers  of  a 
free  imagination  will  find  a  way  to  solve  the 
problem  at  a  gain  rather  than  loss  to  his  powers 
of  originality. 

See  that  student  who  is  poring  ninht  and 
day  over  his  books  in  his  eflbi  ts  to  "  stew  up  " 
other  men's  theories,  evidently  on  the  assump- 
tion that  any  he  has  himself  are  not  worth 
developing.  Every  prize,  every  medal,  every 
scholarship  he  wins,  on  such  terms,  is  hacking, 
hacking,  hacking  at  the  very  foundations  of  his 
own  strength.  Instead  of  allowing  his  mind  to 
fiillow  its  own  bent  into,  perliaps,  fresh  fields,  it 
is  forced  into  the  beaten  track  of  some  previous 
genius,  who  was  strong  enough  to  be  master, 
and,  instead  of  receiving  the  impress  of  the 
world,  stamp  his  mark  on  it. 

See  him  as  a  graduate  leave  with  success- 
flushed  face  the  walls  of  his  University,  loaded 
with  her  laurels,  having  in  his  brilliant  course, 
according  to  common  phraseology,  "carried  all 
before  him,"  and  lost  only  his — originalitij. 

In  him  you  see  the  shades  of  all  the  great  men 
of  the  past ;  it  is  their  thoughts  he  thinks, — 
supremest  theft !  —  but  where  is  the  young 
enthusiast  who  years  before  in  his  ignorance 
entered  those  learned  walls  1  Search  well  among 
the  images  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Hegel,  etc., 
that  now  adorn  his  mental  shrine,  and  you  may 
perhaps  discover  the  shattered  likeness  of  his 
former  self. 

See  him,  say,  in  a  pulpit,  trying  to  interest  a 
thousand  heavers,  whose  minds  and  hearts  are 
busy,  racked  perchance  with  the  worries  and 
perplexities  of  this  ever  up-to-date  world. 

When  he  opens  his  mouth,  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  dead  men  of  the  past  that  speaks ;  his  own 
has  long  since  lost  the  power  of  speech.     Very 


wise,  profound  indeed,  were  these  worthy  souls 
in  their  day  and  generation,  but  what  did  they 
know  of  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  rush, 
rush,  rushing  of  this  world  on  wheels  1  No 
doubt  you  say,  human  nature  never  changes, 
and  they  had  learned  its  secrets.  Well,  keep  the 
secrets,  but  throw  off  the  toga, — it  smells  of 
must, — and  dress  those  ghosts  of  the  past,  if  you 
will  arouse  them  from  their  graves,  in  respect- 
able nineteenth-century  costumes.  The  world 
to-day  is  groaning  under  the  burden  of  con- 
ventionality and  past  tradition  ;  its  great  want  is 
originality. 

Hence  the  learned  preacher  often  wonders 
why  the  seeming  shallow-brained,  or  the  man 
who  made  no  show  at  College,  outstrips  him  in 
the  world's  race.  The  reason  is,  the  latter  had 
still  some  of  that  original  soul  left  within,  that 
had  freely  communed  with  the  wonders  of 
Nature  in  its  own  wild  way  'mid  the  heather  and 
the  hills,  ere  the  constraining  hand  of  the  dead 
past  had  tried  to  cripple  it  on  College  benches. 
Take  the  literary  man,  the  journalist,  fresh  from 
five  or  six  years  of  College  seclusion.  His  brain 
may  be  an  encyclopaedia  of  facts.  I  prefer  to 
have  my  Britannica  on  the  shelf;  it  is  just  as 
easy  of  access,  and  less  cumbersome,  and  leaves 
more  scope  for  pure  mental  action.  I  don't  call 
stuffing  every  nook  and  corner  with  useless 
rubbish  a  high  intellectual  art. 

A  Highland  l)aronet,  recently  deceased,  had 
that  mania,  and  an  attendant  had  often  to  follow 
him  and  remove  the  decayed  remains  of  animal 
life  from  vase  and  ornament ! 

And  yet  it  is  to  the  man  that  can  crowd  and 
cram  the  limited  capacity  Nature  bestowed  on 
him  for  mental  work  with  the  odds  and  ends 
of  conceivable  knowledge,  leaving  'midst  that 
jjack  of  learning  hardly  space  for  the  mystic 
"  Ego "  to  turn  itself  in,  far  less  to  roll  up  its 
sleeves  and  perform  some  healthy  gymnastic 
feat  that  would  develop  its  cramped  puny  figure, 
— it  is  to  such  a  man  that  his  proud,  wliimsical, 
short-sighted  Alma  Mater  gives  her  richest 
gifts. 

Well,  to  return  to  my  journalist,  lest  the 
Elspeth  M'Fadyens  'raongst  my  readers  be 
perplexed  and  grumble  :  suppose  he  out  of  such 
a  repertory  of  congested  facts  serves  up  some  to 
the  Editor,  worried  beyond  endurance  in  his 
efforts  to  satisfy  this  insatiable  old  Athenian, 
yet  modern,  craving  for  something  new,  would 
not  the  wearied  man,  with  his  keen  scent  for 
decayed  mustiness,  discern  the  ghostly  hand  of 
the  thinkers  of  the  past  long  since  relegated  to 
"  Fame's  eternal  bead-roll,"  and  inwardly  groan, 
"  Hast  thou  found  me  again,  mine  enemy  1" 

Editors  are  the  most  haunted  of  men ;  the 
most  eerie  ruined  castle  of  Perthshire  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  their  dens  in  the  ghost  line. 
The  Editor  fights  daily  with  ghosts.  He  may 
burn  them,  and  he  does  ;  he  may  fling  them  into 
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the  M  "stepaper-basket,  but  still  eacb  post  brings  a 
new  I  adgct  of  them.  Lysias  arm  in  arm  with 
Marlowe,  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  all  pace  his 
floor.  Still,  I  think  the  classical  ghost  is  the 
hardest  to  kill.  Will  no  benevolent  search-party 
seek  the  iinburied  remains  of  those  time-worn 
spirits — for,  according  to  their  own  sense  of 
honour,  unburied  they  must  be,  or  else  they 
would  not  .still  roam  in  ceaseless  unrest  through 
upper  air — and  cast  the  requisite  three  handfuls 
of  dust?  What  a  sigh  of  relief  would  go  up 
from  th  "  Editor's  chair  !  I  give  the  hint  to  those 
ardent  psychical  researchers  who  have  so  recently 
been  noising  their  superstitions.  Let  them  plunge 
into  the  gloom  of  the  Editor's  den,  and  they  will 
find  ghosts  enough  to  cope,  with,  and  their 
successful  efforts  will  win  the  i,'ratitude  of  an 
invigorated  world  lightened  from  the  burden  of 
the  past. 

Take  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  day  : 
were  they  dons  at  College  ? 

Did  Barrie  or  Crockett  leave  tlieir  mark  on 
the  classroom's  roll  of  honour'! 

The  latter  did,  I  know  ;  for  during  three  years 
I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  behind  a  theo- 
logical desk  on  which  was  carved  with  great 
taste,  neatness,  and  flourish  the  now  famous 
letters,  "  S.  R.  Crockett."  It  betokened  the  bud- 
ding originality  of  the  man ;  so  also  did  its 
remarkable  removal  indicate  that  there  still 
remained  some  spark  of  original  design  in  the 
theological  student.  It  was  a  piece  of  unpardon- 
able vandalism,  but  that  signature  was  actually 
cut  out  and  sold  at  a  bazaar. 

But  why  elaborate  my  meaning?  You  see 
its  drift;  and  if  you  have  not  allowed  your 
College  studies  to  crush  out  all  original  thought, 
you  can  fill  in  the  details  yourself. 

Literature  as  a  career  requires  originality. 

A  word  now  on  the  two  last  points. 

The  world  of  the  student  is  not  the  world  of 
to-day.  There  is  less '  time  now  in  the  rush 
of  business  for  the  average  man  to  devote  his 
attention  to  what  is  termed  "  higher  culture." 
He  is  niuch  more  practical  in  his  desires  to 
satisfy  his  wants. 

Long  theological  arguments  will  not  now  hold 
the  attention,  for  instance,  of  congregations  as 
they  used  to  do  ;  the  dry  discussions  of  buried 
theologians  have  lost  their  interest.  The  preacher, 
if  he  is  to  be  of  use,  must  be  as  practical  as  the 
man  before  him  whose  want  he  recognises,  and 
it  will  require  all  his  originality  of  thought  to 
arrest  that  mind  on  the  Sabbath  which  all  the 
week  has  been  running  on  stocks  and  shares. 

To  do  so  he  must  put  himself  in  his  hearer's 
position :  he  must  experience  somewhat  of  his 
restless  worries  ;  he  must  feel  rather  than  see  the 
uncovered  spot  in  the  earthy  armour  with  which, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  the  worldling  seeks  to 
ward    of}    all    spiritual    ingressions.       He    mu.st 


come  out  of  his  world  of  books  into  the  world 
of  reality. 

We  talk  with  pity  of  a  young  girl  entering  a 
nunnery,  of  her  being  shut  out  from  the  gay  life 
around.  It  is  but  an  illustration  of  many  a 
generous  -  hearted,  eagerly  sympathetic  young 
fellow  who,  entering  College  halls,  devotes  with 
the  ardency  of  his  nature  his  whole  heart  to  the 
realm  of  study.  The  busy  world  surges  and 
roars  around  those  deafened  walls,  but  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  work  he  hears  or  heeds  it  not. 
Years  roll  past,  and  when  at  length  he  conde- 
scends to  step  down  from  that  Olympus  height 
of  wisdom,  behold,  he  is  become  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  He  is  metaphorically  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  ages  of  learning.  How 
changed  the  world  seems  to  him  !  And  yet  it  is 
the  same,  needy,  struggling,  thirsty  world  ;  the 
change  is  in  himself.  Young  faces  smile  around 
him,  but  their  laughing  jokes  and  puerile  ignor- 
ance jar  upon  him.  A  smile  of  sarcasm,  of 
superior  knowledge — -the  worst  form  of  pride — 
plays  about  his  lips,  and  men  begin  to  shun  him, 
or  treat  him  as  a  being  belonging  to  another  sphere. 
As  soon  as  he  approaches,  young  men  put  on  an 
outer  coating.  In  compliment  to  him,  they  try 
to  assume  an  unreal  semblance  ;  they  try  by  an 
external  effort  to  raise  themselves,  as  it  were, 
within  speaking  distance  ;  but  their  manner  is 
constrained,  and  when  he  departs  there  is  a 
hearty  sigh  of  relief. 

Wherever  he  goes  through  life  the  protecting 
arms  of  his  Alma  Mater  ward  otf  the  vulgar 
throng.  She  says,  "You  have  my  company;  is 
that  not  enough  ?  Look  at  the  gems  I  have  un- 
lockedfor  your  delight;  can  they  not  satisfy?"  But 
the  spirit  of  a  smothered  sense  of  duty  whispers 
from  within,  "  What  of  life  ?  What  of  death  ? 
What  of  the  world  ?     And  their  obligations  ? " 

Thirdly,  the  necessary  seclusion  of  study  tends 
to  make  a  man  selfish,  self-centred. 

We  excuse  the  little  mannerless  acts  and  dis- 
courtesies of  learned  people  as  "  the  eccentricities 
of  genius."  Pshaw  !  they  are  but  the  external 
indications  of  a  selfishness  which,  despite  the 
claims  of  friends,  society,  and  the  world,  has 
devoted  itself  to  glutting  its  lust  for  learning  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

Living  by  themselves,  they  have  come  to  think 
only  of  themselves ;  other  people  are  only  pheno- 
mena which  they  are  privileged  to  study. 

We  know  many  a  fine-dispositioned  fellow 
whose  influence  is  ruined  by  this  subtle  evil. 
Imperceptibly,  unconsciously  it  grows,  and  its 
victim  is  taken  unawares. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  disregard  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  least  of  all  he  who  plumes  himself 
on  his  culture. 

Space  does  not  suSice  to  elaborate  any  further. 
I  shall  leave  the  rest  as  a  wholesome  exercise  for 
the  reader's  originality  of  thought. 
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SOME  ODD   THINGS   IN    SWEDEN. 


By  the  Rev.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK,  D.D. 


One  of  these  odd  things  strikes  you  most 
forcibly  as  soon  as  you  land  on  Swedish  soil 
and  enter  a  Swedish  hotel.  When  you  come 
down  to  dinner  you  see  a  number  of  men 
gathered  around  a  small  table  at  one  end  of 
the  dining-room,  helping  themselves  to  a  great 
variety  of  cold  dishes  and  spicy  viands  by  way 
of  whetting  their  appetites  for  the  dinner  which 


courses  from  soup  to  dessert,  which  the  bounti- 
ful host  and  the  admirable  Swedish  cook  know 
so  well  how  to  provide. 

At  the  railway  restaurants,  too  (and,  by  the 
way,  these  restaurants  are  the  best  that  I  have 
seen  in  any  land  for  variety,  delicacy,  and 
wholesomeness  of  food),  the  same  rule  is  ob- 
served.    First   you    eat   a   good   meal    at    the 
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is  to  follow.  Pickled  fish  and  smoked  tish  of 
eve-~  description,  cold  meats,  bread  of  half  a 
dc-en  different  varieties,  butter  and  cheese, 
pickles  and  relishes  of  twenty  different  sorts,  fill 
this  table  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
often  flanked  with  tall  bottles  of  Swedish 
punch. 

From  these  viands  the  guests  help  themselves 
to  their  heart's  content,  and,  after  they  have 
eaten  a  good  preliminary  dinner,  then  they  sit 
down  to  dinner,  and    are    served    with   various 


"  small-bread  table  "  as   it  is    called,    and    then 
have  dinner  or  supper,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Here  are  the  dishes  that  I  noticed  on  the 
table  of  a  railway  restaurant  at  a  small  town  in 
Sweden  :  fried  eggs  and  bncon,  hot  roast  beef, 
roast  veal,  roast  turkey,  four  kinds  of  cold 
meats  in  addition  to  great  joints  of  cold  roast 
beef  and  roast  lamb  and  cold  chicken,  hot 
sausages,  three  kinds  of  Bolognas,  sardines, 
four  "^kinds  of  pickled  fish,  tea,  coffee,  fresh 
milk,  five  difterent  kinds  of  bread,  great  mounds 
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of  delicious  j-ellow  butter,  and  ludf  a  dozen 
different  kinds  of  cheese.  Fi'um  all  these 
dishes  one  could  freely  help  himself,  and  I 
assure  m.\  readers  that  we  hungry  travellers 
made  the  most  of  our  opportunity. 

No  one  seemed  to  take  any  special  notice  of 
what  we  were  doing.  One  or  two  nonchalant- 
looking  cashiers  stood  behind  the  desk  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  wliile  the  travellers  came 
and  went  and  improved  to  the  utmost  their 
"twenty-five  minutes  for  refreshment."  We 
poured  out  our  own  coffee  or  tea  or  milk,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  helped  ourselves  to  a  round 
of  beef,  to  a  chicken  wing,  or  a  second  joint  of 
turkey,  as  the  fancy  seized  us ;  came  and  went 
between  the  large  table  which  was  covered  with 
these  viands  and  the  smaller  table  where  we 
ate  them,  with  none  to  molest  us  or  to  make  us 
afraid  with  an  enormous  bill. 

When  the  time  came  for  settlement,  and  the 
warning  bell  informed  us  that  the  train  was 
about  to  start,  we  timidly  put  down  a  ten-kroner 
gold  piece,  of  the  value  of  about  eleven  shillings. 
Quite  to  our  astonishment  we  had  eight  kroiiers 
and  a  half  given  back  in  change,  and  found  that 
the  meal  had  cost  about  a  shilling  and  a  half. 

The  railway  trains  are  very  comfortable,  but 
not  at  all  speed}-,  and  some  of  them  manage  to 
use  up  thirty-eight  hours  in  making  the  journey 
of  four  hundred  miles  from  Malmo  to  Stock- 
holm. Other  trains,  however,  cover  the  dis- 
tance in  sixteen  hours,  and  the  fastest  take  but 
little  more  than  twelve. 

The  railway  cars  are  more  like  American  cars 
than  most  that  are  used  upon  the  Continent, 
with  a  corridor  along  one  side  through  which 
the  conductor  can  pass,  so  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  hang  on  by  his  eyelids  on  the  pre- 
carious step  outside,  as  is  the  custom  on  many 
railways  of  the  Continent ;  nor  are  through 
passengers  obliged  to  wait  for  ten  minutes 
outside  of  the  city  of  their  destination  while 
the  guard  opens  forty  doors  and  takes  the 
tickets  from  as  many  compartments. 

All  the  oddities  and  queer  things  of  Sweden 
are  brought  together  in  a  beautiful  park  called 
Skansen,  just  outside  the  limits  of  Stockholm. 
A  most  attractive  place  is  Skansen  for  the 
tourist.  Here  he  gets  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all 
Sweden,  from  Lapland  on  the  north  to  the 
southern  coast  that  looks  across  to  Copenhagen. 
Here  is  the  dwarfish  Laplander  in  his  queer 
little  round  wigwam,  not  unlike  the  tepee  of 
the  Indians  of  the  AVestern  plains.  Here  is  a 
herd  of  reindeer  with  mighty  branching  horns. 
Gentle  creatures  they  are,  howc\er,  that  do  not 
disdain  a  crust  of   l.iead   or   a  carrot   from  the 


visitor's  hand.  Here  are  great  fluffy  Arctic  owls, 
with  green  eyes  that  blink  solemnly  at  j'ou  all 
daylong;  and  ptarmigan  and  snow-white  hares 
and  foxes  that  live  under  the  light  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis. 

More  interesting  still,  however,  are  the  human 
habitations,  for  every  province  in  Sweden  has  its 
own  type  of  archilccturi-,  as  well  as  its  own 
peculiar  costume  for  the  inhabitants.  Many  of 
these  cottages  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  with 
low  carved  beams,  and  huge  fireplaces  big 
enough  to  take  in  a  cord  of  wood  at  a  single 
mouthful. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  room  we  see  the  bunks 
arranged  for  the  family,  one  aljove  the  other, 
the  mother  sleeping  in  the  lowest  bunk,  with  a 
curious  swinging  cradle  made  of  a  hide  attached 
to  two  cords,  which  she  can  easily  jog  by  putting 
out  her  hand  when  the  baby's  fretful  cries 
awake  her.  Here  is  the  old-fashioned  crockery 
which  the  peasants  use,  and  the  wooden 
"  piggins "  and  the  huge  wooden  beakers, 
ornamented  with  many  an  odd  device,  from 
which  in  the  olden  days  they  quaffed  their 
stout  draughts  of  strong  ale. 

In  the  corners  of  these  rooms,  or  sitting  at 
the  tables  in  a  most  lifelike  fashion,  are  wax 
figures  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
dressed  in  the  quaintest  of  costumes,  while 
side  by  side  with  the  wax  figure  is  often  the 
living  attendant,  dressed  in  precisely  similar 
garments,  so  that  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  wax  figures  are  speaking  or  the 
human  figures  are  stamliiig  by  stiff  and  silent. 
Before  addressing  a  remark  to  one  of  these 
ladies,  it  is  well  to  look  very  narrowly  lest  you 
waste  your  words  upon  a  deaf  and  dumb  image. 

In  another  part  of  this  wonderful  park  are 
representations  of  the  churches  of  Sweden,  and 
the  old  wooden  bell-towers,  which  often  stand 
quite  removed  from  the  church  edifice,  apparently 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  The  most 
curious  historic  relic  to  be  found  in  this  park  is 
the  summer-house  of  Swedenborg — a  tiny  little 
cottage  to  which  the  great  Mystic  loved  to 
retire.  Here  is  his  old-fashioned  spinnct,  some 
of  the  books  from  his  library,  and  many 
interesting  memorials  of  the  man  whom  not  a 
few  regard  as  one  of  the  seers  of  the  ages. 

All  in  all,  Skansen  is  a  unique  and  interesting 
spot ;  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  while 
visiting  it.  Why  should  not  my  country  have  its 
"Skansen,"  where  may  be  brought  together 
things  curious  and  ancient,  tlie  relics  of  by- 
gone glories,  a  living  tale  of  the  past  and  a 
visible  training  school  for  the  present  and  for 
coming  generations  ? 


The  Story  cf  John  G.  Palon  is  now  published  in  a 
cheap  edition  at  Is.  6d.  This  liaiid.-unie  volume  of 
over  three  hundred  pages,  telling  the  thrilling  story 


of  thirty  j'ears  among  South  Sea  cannibals,  is 
marvellously  cheap  at  eighteenpence.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
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By  henry  MARTLEY. 


A  TODNG  man  should  not  be  bored,  and  time  should 
not  be  a  thing  to  be  killed.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
life  everyone  has  either  too  much  or  too  little  to  do, 
and  I  felt  a  need  of  new  experiences.  Travelling, 
of  course,  was  obvious,  but  my  energy  scarcely  felt 
capable  of  the  effort.  For  a  while  I  conceived 
gigantic  schemes  of  philanthropy  for  my  tenants. 
A  short  reflection  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
superior  villa  neighbourhood  such  as  mine  was, 
philanthropy  would  be  considered  impertinence. 
No  one  whose  villa  has  a  name  instead  of  a 
number  feels  improvement  possible.  However, 
the  idea  lingered  in  my  mind  and  took  concrete 
form.  I  determined  to  see  my  tenants.  My  agent, 
who  was  my  father's  agent  before  me,  regards  me 
with  ill-disguised  horror  as  an  irresponsible  and 
frivolous  young  man,  and,  when  I  informed  him 
that  I  wished  to  act  as  bailiff's  assistant  for  a  day 
or  two,  he  showed  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  Having 
discovered  that  my  motive  was  not  a  bet,  which  he 
would  apparently  have  considered  an  excuse,  but 
was  a  desire  to  vary  the  monotony  of  life,  he  at 
first  refused  to  have  any  part  or  parcel  in  the 
proceeding.  However,  I  told  him  that  I  was  quite 
determined  to  carry  out  my  proposal  ;  and  finally, 
with  chastened  sorrow,  he  looked  through  the  rent- 
book  for  a  suitable  tenant  for  my  visit.  The  victim 
whom  he  selected  was  a  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  debtor 
to  me  for  three  quarters'  rent.  Mr.  Wood  was  an 
elderly  literary  man  who,  according  to  my  agent's 
account,  composed  unsaleable  books  on  abstruse 
subjects,  and  his  excuses  for  non-payment  of  the 
rent  attracted  me.  In  his  last  letter  he  urged  that 
nothing  was  really  owing,  because  he  slept  so  badly 
in  the  house.  I  acquiesced  in  the  agent's  choice, 
and  we  arranged  that  I  should  accompany  a  bailiff 
in  making  a  distraint  on  the  following  Monday. 

I  met  the  bailiff'  according  to  appointment  at  the 
estate  office.  He  was  a  blue  -  blooded  Hebrew, 
answering  to  the  name  of  Abrahams,  and  he 
obviously  thought  that  there  was  more  in  my 
proceedings  than  met  the  eye.  After  a  moment  or 
two's  cogitation,  a  solution  of  the  problem  dawned 
on  him,  and  he  inquired,  with  a  greasy  leer,  "  Ith 
there  a  young  lady  in  the  cathe,  Mr.  Atkinthon  ?  " 

"You  mind  your  own  business,  Mr.  Abrahams," 
I  answered.  "  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  teach  me 
how  to  act  as  a  bailiff's  man,  and  hold  your  tongue. 
You'll  be  well  paid  for  it." 

"  Thertainly,  thertainly,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  be 
thecrethy  itthelf.  But  mind,  if  anything  goeth 
wrong,  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  I  replied,  with  some  annoy- 
ance at  his  familiarity,  "that  if  you  do  get  into 


jail  soon,  it  won't  be  my  fault.  Now,  what  have  I 
got  to  do  % " 

"  Oh,  bleth  you,"  he  explained,  "  it'th  quite 
thimple.  I  make  the  dithtraint,  and  leave  you  in 
the  kitthen,  and  you've  got  to  thmoke  and  make 
yourthelf  unpleathant.  I  darethay  you  can  do  that 
without  my  athithauthe.  I  thuppothe  you'll  want 
another  name  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  I  said. 

"  How  would  it  do,"  he  asked,  "  if  I  called  you 
Ithaacth?" 

"  It  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  I  answered. 

"Very  well,"  he  answered;  "pleathe  yourthelf. 
It  wath  my  wif'th  name,  and  I  wath  going  to  path 
you  off'  ath  my  own  nephew." 

"Very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  I  said;  "but  I 
should  prefer  something  else— say,  Taylor." 

Having  arranged  preliminaries,  we  started  for 
our  destination,  and  on  the  way  Abrahams  gave  me 
several  unnecessary  pieces  of  advice,  such  as  to  be 
careful  not  to  drink  drugged  beer  or  to  go  out  for 
walks  with  the  servants — mistakes  which  he  said 
had  blasted  the  careers  of  several  promising  young 
men.  On  our  arrival  at  the  house,  which  was  a 
jerry-built  villa,  with  the  pristine  glories  of  coloured 
stucco  and  painted  glass  faded  and  shabby, 
Abrahams  announced  the  object  of  our  visit  to  a 
slatternly  girl  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Ah,  brokers  ! "  she  said,  with  a  sniff.  "  I  knew 
as  it  'ud  come  to  this.  I  was  only  saying  so  to  the 
butcher's  young  man  this  morning." 

"  Please,  sir,"  she  bawled  through  a  door,  "  the 
brokers  have  called  for  the  rent." 

A  ramshackle  old  gentleman,  with  spectacles 
shoved  up  on  his  forehead  and  mth  a  mild  look 
of  surprise,  emerged  into  the  hall. 

"  This  is,"  he  said,  "  a  most  unwarrantable  in- 
trusion. I  must  ask  you  to  go  away  at  once.  I 
shall  be  writing  to  the  landlord  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  and  I  may  enclose  a  cheque;" 

"  We've  come  in,"  said  Abrahams,  who  had 
strategically  posted  himself  in  the  hall,  on  account, 
as  be  explained,  of  legal  difficulties  about  breaking 
open  outer  doors,  "for  thirty  poundth  rent  due, 
and  we  don't  go  out  till  it'th  paid." 

"  How  very  unpleasant  of  3'ou  !  "  the  old  gentle- 
man remarked.  "  I  should  like  to  knock  you  down, 
but  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was.  Please  do  your 
dirty  work  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible." 

He  retired  to  a  back  room,  and  Abrahams  set 
about  making  an  inventory  of  the  goods.  I  re- 
frained from  accompanying  him  to  the  upper 
regions,  but  I  watched  him  when  he  visited  the 
old  gentleman's  sanctum.     The  latter  was  sitting 
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eurroundej  by  open  books — editions  uf 
later  Latin  historians  ;  and  goods  in  actual 
■use  being  privileged  from  distraint,  the 
•wrath  of  Abrahams  was  roused.  He  said 
no  one  could  use  twenty  books  at  once, 
and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  old  gentleman's  dodge.  Mr.  Wood 
remarked  placidly  that  Abrahams  might 
make  a  list  of  anything  if  he  would  only 
-go  away. 

Eventually  I  was  left  in  the 
kitchen  by  Abrahams,  with  a 
final  direction  to  put  ray  feet  on 
the  table  as  a  realistic  professional 
touch.  After  a  few  minutes  I 
was  confronted  by  the  slatternly 
girl  in  outdoor  apparel. 

"I'm  going,"  she   announced. 
■"  When  the  brokers  come,  out  I 
go.   They're  a  nasty, low,  drunken 
lot,  are  brokers'  men,  or,  if 
they're  not  drunken,  they're 
worse." 

"  I  can  see  what  you  are," 
«he  continued,  after  con- 
templating me  for  some  time 
with  arms  akimbo.  "You've 
teen  a  soldier  and  got  dis- 
graced, and  had  to  take  to 
this.  I  wouldn't  stay  in  the 
house  with  you  —  not  for 
worlds." 

The  slatternly  girl  flounced  out  of 
the  room,  and  then  I  heard  her  voice 
demanding  arrears  of  wages  from  the 
old  gentleman,  with  apparently  small 
result,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
her  observations.  She  finally  dis- 
appeared in  a  four-wheeler  amid  a 
torrent  of  invective,  and  I  was  left 
to  wonder  what  complications  would 
follow  from  her  desertion.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  en- 
lightened. A  young  lady  with  a 
marketing-basket  entered  the  kitchen, 
and  I  recognised  her  at  a  glance.  She  was  Miss 
Wood,  and  I  had  known  her  at  Oxford,  where 
she  was  at  one  of  the  ladies'  colleges.  For  a 
moment  I  concluded  that  my  adventure  was  at  an 
•end,  but  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  might  manage 
to  brazen  it  out.  Miss  Wood  was  a  more  than 
usually  pretty  little  girl,  and  the  situation  was 
interesting. 

"Phew !"  she  ejaculated,  throwing  up  the  window. 
Then  she  turned  to  me  aa  I  shamefacedly  took  my 
feet  off  the  table  and  put  down  my  pipe. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  putting" — she  began. 
"  Mr.  Atkinson,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"I'm    sorry   you    recognised    me,"   I    answered 
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mournfully.  "  My  name  was  Atkinson  once.  Now 
it's  Taylor,  and  I'm  the  man  in  possession." 

"You're  what?" 

"A  broker's  man  and  a  broken  man,"  I  replied 
tragically.     "  Please  forget  that  you  ever  knew  me." 

"  Oh,"  she  said  as  she  regarded  me  doubtfully  for 
a  moment. 

"  It's  nothing  very  disgraceful,"  I  observed,  guess- 
ing her  thoughts.  "  I've  merely  been  a  fool,  and 
have  to  pay  for  it.  It's  about  the  only  thing  I  can 
pay  for." 

"  There's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  remember  I 
knew  you  1 " 

"  I'm  a  bailiff's  assistant,"  I  said  bitterly.  "  That's 
all." 
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"  Oil,  if  it's  on]y  that  you're  poor,"  she  said,  "  so 
are  we.     Have  you  been  long — like  this  ? " 

"  No,"  I  answered  ;  "  this  is  my  first  job.  I've  got 
it  through  my  rich  prig  of  a  cousin,  who's  your 
landlord,  and  who  told  me  to  go  and  work  for  my 
living." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  his  name  is  Atkinson,"  she  replied. 
"I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  most  objectionable  young 
man." 

"  Perhaps  he's  not  so  bad  really,"  I  suggested. 
"  You  see,  I've  been  rather  a  trial  to  my  family." 

"I  shall  have  to  cook  the  lunch,"  she  observed 
after  a  pause.     "  The  servant  has  deserted." 

"  So  I  gathered,"  I  said.  "  She  did  me  the  honour 
of  informing  me  that  one  of  the  causes  of  her 
departure  was  her  fear  of  my  unwelcome  attentions." 

Miss  Wood  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"  Really  " —  I  protested.  "  Need  I  plead  to  the 
indictment  ?" 

"  The  situation  has  its  humorous  side,"  she  said, 
with  a  wistful  smile.  "Everything's  so  muddled 
except  father,  who  goes  on  writing  notes  on  Aulus 
Gellius  as  though  nothing  had  happened." 

I  watched  her  preparing  the  meal,  and  I  endorsed 
my  previous  opinion  that  she  was  very  pretty.  She 
possessed  big  brown  eyes  and  wayward  brown 
hair,  and  a  face  that  would  have  dimpled  if  she 
had  not  looked  so  melancholy.  I  wondered 
whether  my  rents  saddened  many  girls  as  pretty  as 
she  was. 

Abrahams  had  given  orders  for  tripe  and  onions 
to  be  sent  in  to  me  from  a  neighbouring  cook-shop, 
and,  after  eating  as  much  of  the  delicacy  as  I  could 
stomach,  I  was  left  to  my  meditations  for  the 
earlier  part  of  the  afternoon.  The  only  inter- 
ruptions were  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  upstairs 
and  the  echoes  of  a  loud  voice.  Then  a  middle- 
aged  Hebrew,  who  resembled  a  gigantic  and 
glorified  Abrahams,  strode  into  the  room. 

"You're  the  man  in  possession,  are  you?"  he 
asked  loudly.     I  admitted  that  I  was. 

"Now  listen  to  me,  mj'  good  man,"  he  continued. 
"I'll  trouble  you  to  behave  yourself  while  you're 
here.     Mind  that." 

"Who  may  you  be  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  like  that,"  he  replied.  "  I'm 
not  going  to  stand  any  of  your  nonsense.  I  know 
what  bailiffs  are." 

"Very  likely  !  "  I  interjected. 

"And  you'll  know  what  a  policeman  is  if  you're 
not  careful.     I'm  a  solicitor." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  answered.  "I  thought  you 
might  be  someone  of  importance." 

"  I've  a  very  good  mind  to  horsewhip  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Please  try,"  I  suggested. 

"  But  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  put  myself  in  the 
wrong,"  he  went  on  airily.  "  Remember  I  have 
warned  you." 

He  marched  away  with  a  triumphal  air,  and  my 


compunction  for  the  incidents  of  my  tenancies  was 
diminished. 

However,  when  Miss  Wood  came  down  to  cook 
her  father's  scanty  supper,  my  pity  returned.  She 
was  flushed  and  her  eyes  were  tearful. 

"  I  wish,"  I  said,  "  that  if  your  father  does  consult 
a  solicitor,  he  would  choose  someone  less  aggressive." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rosenthall  ?  "  she  answered  wearily. 
"  Wliat  has  he  been  doing  ? " 

"He  merely  threatened  to  horsewhip  me  and 
give  me  in  charge,"  I  said.  "A  bailiff's  life  does 
not  seem  a  happy  one." 

"I  wish,"  she  said  bitterly,  "that  we  had  never 
known  him." 

I  did  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  remark  ;  but 
as  the  subject  seemed  unpleasant,  I  turned  the 
ciinver.sation  to  other  things  till  the  young  man 
whom  Abrahams  called  my  colleague  came  to 
relieve  me,  and  I  departed  for  the  night. 

At  first  I  felt  inclined  to  withdraw  the  brokers 
altogether,  and  allow  Mr.  Wood  to  live  rent  free ; 
but  on  reflection  I  decided  to  continue  my  experi- 
ment and  see  the  outcome. 

The  next  three  or  four  days  were  uneventful.  It 
is  in  the  option  of  a  tenant  to  postpone  the  sale  of 
his  effects  for  fifteen  days  ;  and  this  option  Mr. 
Wood  exercised,  in  the  hope,  as  his  daughter 
informed  me,  of  completing  the  edition  of  Aulus 
Gellius  within  that  period.  The  fact  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  bailiff^s  expenses  for  the  extension  of 
time  affected  him  in  no  way.  During  the  hours 
when  I  loafed  about  in  my  assumed  character  I 
gathered  the  family  history.  Since  the  mother's 
death,  five  years  before,  their  fortunes  had  swiftly 
declined.  Without  his  wife's  guiding  hand,  Mr. 
AVood  had  become  addicted  to  monumental  editions 
of  the  classics.  Visions  of  an  undying  acliievement 
which  should  be  remembered  by  posterity — visions 
which  it  is  one  of  a  wife's  chief  duties  to  dispel — had 
taken  hold  of  him.  The  magazine  articles  and 
contributions  to  encyclopedias  which  had  brought 
him  in  bread  and  butter  before,  were  rejected  as 
waste  of  precious  time.  Life,  he  considered,  should 
not  be  frittered  away,  and  as  a  logical  deduction  he 
lived  on  his  scanty  capital.  His  daughter  had  done 
her  best  to  support  the  household  by  going  out  as  a 
daily  governess,  but  lately  employment  had  failed. 
For  one  unhappy  week  her  father  roused  himself 
from  his  abstraction,  and  invested  in  a  gold  mine 
with  a  delightful  prospectus.  In  their  present 
condition  of  affairs  the  workhouse  seemed  a  mere 
matter  of  time. 

All  this  I  understood,  Imt  what  I  could  not 
understand  was  the  exact  position  of  the  Hebrew 
solicitor.  I  had  concluded  that  the  old  gentleman 
had  flown  to  him  for  legal  assistance  when  confronted 
by  the  distress.  This  explanation,  however,  seemed 
inadequate.  He  returned  seveial  times,  and  inter- 
viewed the  old  man  stridently  and  at  length. 
These  interviews  always  resulted  in  traces  of  tears 
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in  Elsiu's  face— I  bad  discoverfd  that  her  name 
was  Elsie.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be 
making  a  full  investigation  into  the  wreck  of  Mr. 
Wood's  affairs,  and  that  the  result  was  unsatisfactor}-, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  I  did  not  believe  that 
this  explanation  covered  the  facts. 

About  the  fourth  day  of  my  occupation  I  was 
carrying  some  coals  upstairs — I  fulfilled  some  of 
the  truant  servant's  duties — when  I  ovurheard  a 
scrap  of  conver.-ation  in  the  old  unn's  khuu. 

"I  can't, 
father,  I  can't ! " 
I  heard  Elsie 
saj',  with  a  sob. 

"  B  u  t,  ni  y 
dear,"  lie  an- 
swered, with 
some  irritation 
in  his  voice, 
"  he's  a  very 
good  worthy 
man." 

I  suppose  I 
should  not  have 
listened,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact 
I  did. 

"  \\\:  must  be 
abletolivesome- 
how,  father, 
without  that," 
she  answered. 

"I  have 
parted  with  half 
mybooksjChild," 
he  said,  "  to  keej  ■ 
the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will 
admit  some  day 
that  .  I  advised 
you  for  the 
best." 

I  heard  Elsie's 
sobs  break  out, 
andfeelingthati 
had  listened  too 

long  already,  I  turned  away.  My  suspicions  grew 
stronger.  There  was  a  man  in  the  ease  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  man  in  the  case,  he  is  generally  on  the  premLses. 
Now,  there  was  only  one  man  on  the  piemises, 
and  he  was  that  oleaginous  solicitor. 

Possibly,  my  iudignation  at  my  suppositions  was 
not  so  disinterested  as  I  thought  at  that  uiomcnt, 
but  at  any  rate  I  decided  to  investigate  further, 
when  Miss  Wood  came  down  to  cook  the  lunch. 

"  Miss  Wood,"  I  said,  "  you've  been  crying." 

"  Is  that  so  very  surprising  ;"  she  asked  sadly. 

"  Would  you  think  me  very  impertinent,"  I  said, 
"if  I  asked  vou  the  reason?" 
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"Isn't  it  rea.son  enough,"  she  answered,  "thai 
we  shall  probably  never  have  a  home  of  our  own 
again  1 " 

"  Xo,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  it  is.  You  haven't 
often  cried,  have  you  1 " 

"  Don't,  don't !  "  she  said  tearfully.  "  You've  been 
very  kind  to  me  while  you've  been  here,  and  I'm 
grateful  to  you,  but  please  talk  about  something 
else  now." 

"  Can't  I  be  of  any  use  1 "  I  asked. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  she  said.  "  No- 
thing's of  any  use  in  this  world  except 
nione)'." 

I  felt  more  certain  than  ever  that 
suspicions   were   correct,    and    I 
also  felt  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
on  eaith  would  be  to  kick  Mr. 
Rosenthall.     During  the   after- 
noon I  meditated  on  ways 
and  means  of  doing  some- 
thing  for   Elsie.      After   a 
while,  the  very  obvious  fact 
dawned  on  me  that 
Mr.    Wood    would 
accept  any  pecuni- 
ary     assistance 
offered,     and     that 
my      cheque  -  book 
would    be   a    suffi- 
cient        remed)'. 
Somehow,    that 
seemed  an  unsatis- 
factory conclusion  ; 
and       then      whar 
would  have  been,  I 
suppose,  a  still  more 
obvious      fact       to 
other    people,     be- 
came clear.    A  man 
may    slip    a     good 
way  before  he  knows 
that   he   is    falling 
in  love.     I  argued 
the    question   with 
myself,    but     I 
could  not  deny  the 
truth. 
While  I  was  meditating  I  heard  the  loud  foot- 
steps and  resonant  voice  upstairs.      I  ground  my 
teeth   and   sat   tight  when   Mr.    Wood    called   his 
daughter   down.     However,  when  I  heard  her  go 
into   the   front    room   with    Eosenthall_,    my    self- 
restraint  was  too  hardly  tried.     I  hurried  upstairs 
into  what  was  called  the  drawing-room,  and  saw 
the  polychroniatic  villain  with  an  ineffable  grin  on 
his  lace,  and  an  expansive  bouquet  in  his  button- 
hole.    As  I  entered  the  room  I  caught  the  words 
"every  comfort."     Elsie  was  sitting  wilh   a  white 
drawn  face,  and  I  lost  my  temper. 
"Gft  r.ut,"  T  '.iid  shortlv. 
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"  The   man's   drunk,"   he   said  haughtily.     "  Go 
down  to  the  kitchen  at  once." 
"  Get  out,"  I  repeated. 

"I  shall  have  the  trouble,"  he  remarked,  "of 
kicking  you  downstairs." 

"  Get  out,"  I  reiterated,  going  closer  to  him. 
"I  should   be   sorry,"   he  said,  "to  have  to  use 
violence." 

"If  I  hit  you,"  1  said,  "  I  shall  hit  you  hard." 
"  I'm   afraid,"   he   remarked,    "  I   shall   have   to 
call  a  policeman." 

I  grinned  an  inward  grin,  and  watched  him  as  he 
strode  towards  the  door.     I  shut  it  after  him,  and 
then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  gave  vent  to  my  pent-up 
feelings.     He   should    not   have   worn   so   tight   a 
frock-coat,  or  it  would  not  have  split  down  the  back. 
I  had  just  left  him  on  the  steps  when  Mr.  Wood 
came   out,    attracted    by   the    noise.     I    had   been 
expecting  him   before,  but   I    fancy  he  must  liave 
become  immersed  in  Aulus  Gellius. 
"  What's  the  matter  ? "  he  asked. 
"  I've  been  kicking  Mr.  Rosenthal!,"  I  said. 
"  You  lawless  villain  !  "  he  exclaimed,  aghast. 
"I'm  not,"  I  said  in  a  whisper.    "I'm  Mr.  Atkin.son, 
the  landlord  ;  I'm  a  rich  man,  and  I'm  going  to  pro- 
pose to  your  daughter." 
"What? "he  said. 

"You  go  back  to  Aulus  Gellius,"  I  said,  bundling 
him  along,  "and  read  him  till  you're  wanted." 

He  acijuiesced  with  a  ineek  air  of  astonishment, 
and  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  Elsie  had 
given  way  altogether,  and  was  sobbing  bitterly  in 
the  ragged  sofa  cushions. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  I  said.     "  He  deserved  it." 
She  only  sobbed  pitifully. 

"Elsie,"  I  said,  "you  were  going  to  do  something 
you'd  have  been  sorry  for  all  your  life." 
"  Please  go  away,"  she  murmured. 
"Elsie,"  I  .said,  stooping  down  and  kissing  her. 
"  Don't,  don't!"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up.    "You 
mustn't  make  me  lose  my  self-respect  altogether." 
"  If  you  could  care  for  me  " —  I  said. 
"  What  is  the  good  of  it  all  ? "  she  said.     "  Please 
don't  talk  to  me  like  this." 

"  I've  thirty-five  shillings  a  week,"  I  answered  as 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

"  It's  utter  folly,"  she  exclaimed  as  she  disentan- 
gled herself  slowly,  "and  I  might  have  saved 
father." 

There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
"That  is,  I  presume,  Mr.  Rosenthall  and  a  police- 
man," I  said.    "You've  got  about  a  minute  to  decide." 
"  Don't  make  it  all  harder,"  she  pleaded. 
"  Do  you  care  for  me  ? "  I  insisted  as  the  knocking 
was  repeated. 

"  Love,"  she  said  sadly,  "  won't  pay  father's  debts. 
Oh,  it's  very  wrong  of  me." 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  I  said.     "  Just  wait  a  minute." 
I   confronted   the   dishevelled  Rosenthall  and   a 
stalwart  policeman  at  the  door. 


"  That's  the  man  Taylor,"  said  Rosenthall. 
"  It's  not,"  I  replied.     "  My  name  is  Atkinson." 
"  Probably,"   he   said,    "  you   have   a   number  of 
aliases.     Constable,  I  give  this  man  " — 

"  I  shouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  I  went  on. 
"  I'm  the  landlord  of  this  house." 

"  That  sounds  very  likely,"  he  answered.  "  And 
whoever  you  are,  I'll  make  you  smart." 

"And  I  shall  hire  the  very  nastiest  counsel  pro- 
curable," I  went  on,  "  and  the  very  nastiest  cross- 
examination.  Those  little  bits  of  blackmailing  will 
sound  nice,  won't  they  V  " 

"  Don't  dare  to  try  and  intimidate  me  ! "  he 
shouted. 

"And  that  little  bit  of  business  about  the- 
Company  ?  Eh  ?  You  see  I  know  something 
about  you,"  I  pursued.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  knew 
nothing,  but  his  face  was  an  autobiography  in  itseltV 
"  You  ruffian  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I — I — I  won't 
give  you  in  charge  at  present,  but  if  you're  what 
you  say  you  are  I'll  sue  you  for  damages,  heavy 
damages.  You  woo't  get  off  with  a  paltry  fine,  I 
can  tell  you.     You  haven't  done  with  me  yet." 

He  strode  away  with  the  smiling  constable  ;  and 
Elsie,  who  had  been  watching  the  proceedings  in 
the  hall  with  some  astonishment,  remarked  in  a< 
horror-stricken  voice,  "  What  a  dreadful  set  of  lies  !' 
He'll  come  back  when  he  finds  they're  not  true." 

"They're  not  lies,"  I  said.  "It's  all  true.  But 
that  won't  make  any  difference  between  us,  will 
itV 

"  True  ?     Do  you  mean — ? " 
"  Oh  yes,"  I  said,  "  I'm  really  my  cousin,  and  I'm- 
rich,  disgustingly  rich.     I  can't  help  it." 

"  But  how  did  you  come  here  ? "  she  asked  in- 
credulously. I  explained  the  position  as  lucidlj'  as- 
I  could. 

"It  doesn't  seem  the  same  now,"  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  apparent  disappointment. 

"  Well,"  I  exclaimed,  "of  all  the  perverse  creatures- 
in  the  world,  a  girl  is  the  worst !  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago  you  were  nearly  promising  to  marry  that 
thing  because  he  was  rich,  and  now  " — 

"  Oh,  I  know.  Of  course  you  can  put  it  in  that 
way,  but  you  see  the  man  I  liked  was  your  cousin, 
and  he  was  a  broker's  man  with  thirty-five  shillings 
a  week." 

"  I'll  give  all  I've  got  away  in  charity,  if  you  like," 
I  saiil,  "and  take  to  being  a  broker's  man  per- 
manently." 

"  Perhaps  you  needn't,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"Go  and  speak  to  father." 

I  went  after  a  few  minutes,  and  put  my  head 
into  the  door  of  Mr.  Wood's  room. 

"  Would  you  like  the  book  published  in  octavo 
or  quarto  1 " 

"Oh,"  he  said,  looking  up  dreamily  from  his 
work,  "  it's  turned  out  all  right,  has  it  ?  Quarto,  I 
think,  and  if  I  might  suggest,  morocco.  We  neglect 
our  bindings  sadly  nowadays^" 
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JAMES      MARSHALL      MATHER. 

AN  APPRECIATION  BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING. 


Mr.  Marshall  Mather  had  reached  middle  life 
when  he  caught  the  ear  of  the  reading  {)iiblic 
with  his  now  famous  Lancashire  Idylls.  Like 
many  other  writers  of  note,  he  was  content  to 
wait  till  he  had  come  to  his  full  strength.  This 
was  no  indeterminate  factor  in  the  immediate 
success  of  the  book. 

Almost  the  first  impression  the  reader  gets  is 
that  of  maturity.  There  is  nothing  of  the  tyro 
— no  waste  of  words,  no  futile  strivings  after 
effect.  Every  picture  is  limned  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  and 
there  is  never  a 
stroke  too  many, 
whilst  the  eifect 
is  heightened  by 
a  sense  of  a  reserve 
of  power  behind  : 
the  impression  of 
effort  is  never 
present. 

It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  brilliant 
books  are  now  and 
then  given  to  the 
world  by  very 
young  me  n. 
Geniuses  mature 
early  ;  and  some- 
times, alas  !  as 
quickly  droop  and. 
fade.  But  books 
that  are  great  are 
in  most  instances 
the  outcome  of 
wide  culture  and 
of  large experionrr. 
And  experience  is 
not  the  heritage  of 
the  young ;  it  is 
the  compensation 
of  the  middle-aged 
for  the  loss  of 
youth. 

Mr.  Mather,  it 
would  appear,  in 
the  matter  of  literature  owes  nothing  to 
heredity.  Heredity  helps  to  explain  many 
things  in  this  bewildering  existence  of  ours, 
but  it  takes  no  account  of  genius.  By  no 
theory  of  transmission  can  the  gifts  of  Shake- 
speare and  iSTewton  and  Milton  and  Bunyan,  and 
a  hundred  others,  be  accounted  for.  Indeed, 
England's  greatest  minds  have  .sprung  from  an 
unknown  stock,  and  they  have  left  no  descend- 
ants to  bear  witness  to  the  law  of  heredity. 

The  Mathers  belong  to  an  ancient  Lancashire 
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family,  long  honourably  associated  with  com- 
merce in  its  various  branches..  The  Marshalls 
hail  from  across  the  border,  Mr.  Mather's  great- 
grandfather on  his  mother's  side  coming  from 
Stirling  to  settle  in  Darlington,  where  his  grand- 
father lived  for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  and  in 
whose  house  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  the  year  1851.  But  neither  among  the 
Marshalls  nor  the  JIathers  were  any  given  to 
literature. 

Mr.  Mather's  real  education  is  associated  with 

the  city  of  Lincoln, 
where  his  father 
was  minister  of  a 
large  Nonconform- 
ist church  for  some 
years ;  a  man  of 
sterling  qualities, 
—  strong,  practi- 
cal, clear-headed, 
— and  who  to-day 
in  a  green  old  age 
seems  as  alert  and 
active  as  ever. 

Lincoln  —  with 
its  stately  Cathe- 
dral, its  steep  and 
narrow  streets,  its 
city  gates,  its  long 
stretch  of  river  be- 
yond, its  outlying 
mystery  of  wold  on 
the  one  side  and 
marsh  and  fen  on 
the  other  —  was 
well  calculated  to 
impress  itself  on 
the  mind  of  a 
dreamy  imagina- 
tive youth.  Dar- 
ing his  schooldays 
he  seems  to  have 
found  plenty  of 
opportunity  for 
apparently  aimless 
wanderings  along 
the  river  bank  and  through  distant  plantations 
and  covers.  To  sit  and  listen  to  the  reeds 
as  stirred  by  the  breeze,  to  watch  the  face 
of  the  water  grow  wrinkled  under  the  touch 
of  the  wind,  to  see  the  stars  come  out  when 
the  daylight  had  faded,  —  all  this  gave  infinite 
enjoyment  to  the  boy. 

Later  on  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  architect, 
and  then  the  splendid  Minster  came  in  for 
more  careful  study.  What  he  admired  in  the 
mass  before,  he  began  now  to  admire  in  detail 
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Much  of  Ilia  spare  time  he  spent  in  its  shadow, 
making  careful  drawings  of  its  piUars  and 
buttresses,  its  noble  arches  and  finely  -  traced 
windows,  and  the  more  carefully  he  studied  the 
more  the  wunder  grew.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
had  read  Euskin  at  this  time,  but  he  entered 
into  Raskin's  spirit,  and  felt  the  awe  and 
sublimity  of  this  great  picture  wrought  in  stone. 
The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  work  well  done 
touched  his  heart  in  a  way  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  he  grew  to  hate  with  increasing 
passion  the  shoddy  and  stucco  and  cheap 
ornament  that  disfigure  so  much  that  is  modern. 

Speaking  to  me  a  little  while  ago  of  those 
days,  he  said :  "  I  shall  never  forget  them. 
They  entered  into  the  imaginative  part  of  my 
being,  and  the  great  ambition  of  my  life  is  to 
incorporate  them  in  story  form.  The  long 
stretches  of  river,  the  whisper  of  the  reeds,  the 
musing  idle  hours  spent  in  the  fields  and 
plantations,  and  above  all  the  grand  old 
Catliedral,  beneath  whose  arches  I  tilled  in  so 
much  time  in  sketching  and  architectural  stud}', 
— these  have  left  impressions  to  which  I  revert 
with  a  passionate  fondness  almost  every  day  of 
my  life." 

That  he  should  become  a  diligent  student  of 
Kuskin  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  Tha 
Stones  of  Venice  and  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture  he  found  all  that  he  had  felt,  and 
more,  shaped  into  speech.  Euskin  became 
henceforth  one  of  his  masters,  and  he  his 
dutiful  disciple.  Euskin,  however,  did  not 
claim  all  his  devotion.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Robert  Browning  came  in  for  almost  equal 
eliares,  and  helped  very  considerably  in  shaping 
the  course  of  his  life  and  thought. 

It  was  not  in  the  scheme  of  Jlr.  Mather's 
life,  however,  that  he  should  remain  an  architect. 
God  had  higher  work  for  him  to  do,  and  sent 
him  forth  to  be  a  builder  of  men.  This  diverted 
liis  mind  into  new  fields  of  study,  and  he 
plunged  into  theology  and  metaphysics  with  as 
much  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  as  he  had 
before  shown  in  art  and  poetry  and  abstract 
philosophy.  Anyone  spending  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Mather  in  his  study  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  wide  range  of  his  reading. 
^"^othing  has  come  amiss  to  him  in  the  past, 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  him  to-day.  All  shades 
of  religious  and  philosophic  thought  are  repre- 
sented on  his  shelves.  He  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  poets,  while  there  is  no 
novelist  of  repute  whose  work  he  has  not  tasted. 

It  was  while  exercising  his  ministry  in  the 
«ity  of  Manchester — to  which  he  has  now 
returned  again  after  fifteen  years'  absence — that 
Mr.  Chrystal,  of  the  firm  of  Tubbs,  Brook,  & 
Chrystal,  induced  him,  after  much  persuasion, 
to  write  a  work  on  Tlie  Life  and  Teaching  of 
John  Buskin,  promising  to  take  all  responsibility 
for  its  issue.     Mr.    Mather   entered    upon   this 


work  with  great  delight,  though  not  without 
serious  misgivings.  The  task  was  thoroughly 
congenial.  He  was  steeped  in  Euskin.  Yet 
he  feared  he  might  not  do  justice  to  his  theme  ; 
for  cocksureness  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Mather's 
characteristics. 

If  success,  however,  be  any  proof  of  merit, 
the  book  is  worthy  of  the  man.  The  tirst 
edition  of  a  thousand  copies  was  sold  out  in  si.K 
weeks,  and  in  the  course  of  another  year  a 
second  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  was 
exhausted.  This  seemed  to  exhaust  the 
local  demand,  so  Mr.  Mather  arranged  for 
its  further  issue  by  a  London  firm,  Messrs. 
F.  Warne  &  Co.,  who  have  brought  out  three 
editions  more,  and  the  book  is  still  selling 
rapidly.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  As  a 
handbook  to  the  teachings  of  Euskin  it  has,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  equal. 

Mr.  Mather's  next  excursion  into  literature 
was  a  little  volume  entitled  Popular  Studies  of 
Nineteenth  Centurij  Poets.  This  book  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves,  for  it  contains  some 
of  the  author's  best  work.  His  estimate  of 
Byron  is  particularly  fine,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  his  chapters  on  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
while  he  throws  quite  a  new  light  on  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner.  To  any  young  man  who  is 
\\ishful  to  begin  a  study  of  the  poets,  nothing 
better  could  be  put  into  his  hands. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  two  volumes  of  stories, 
Lancasliire  Ltt/Jls  and  Tlie  Siffn  of  the  Wooden 
Shoon,  that  Mr.  Mather  has  won  his  widest 
recognition.  Here  he  displays  quite  new  and, 
in  some  respects,  unexpected  qualities.  There 
is  a  dramatic  element,  a  power  of  characterisation, 
a  sense  of  proportion,  a  subtile  analysis  of  pa.ssiou 
and  motive,  that  his  earlier  works,  from  their  very 
nature,  give  very  little  evidence  of.  The  truth 
is,  ilr.  Mather  had  at  length  found  his  true 
medium — a  medium  that  exactly  suited  his  mood 
and  the  texture  and  complexion  of  his  mind. 
To  this  work  also  he  brought  the  training  of 
years  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  a  wide  experience. 

Eosendale — in  which  Mr.  Mather  spent  fifteen 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life — is  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Lancashire, — a  valley  teeming  with  a 
population  of  factory  hands,  crowded  with  mills, 
and  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  a  thousand 
chimneys.  Right  and  left  the  hills  are  cleft  deeply 
by  lonely  and  picturesque  glens,  leading  out  to 
wide  stretches  of  moorland,  dotted  with  hamlets 
and  wmd-beaten  farmsteads.  The  people  who 
inhabit  these  hamlets  are  in  some  respects  a 
decaying  race — the  descendants  of  a  stern, 
hardy,  and  Puritanic  folk,  who  find  the  old 
order  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  new,  and  yet 
who  cling  with  tenacious  fondness  to  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  the  past. 

Among  these  people  Mr.  Mather  went  in  and 
out  year  after  year,  studying  their  lives,  listening 
to    their    troubles,    enjoying    their    rough    but 
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kinJly  humour,  but  with  no  thought  of  writing 
about  them,  ijf  how  he  came  to  do  so  he  has 
made  no  secret :  though  in  one  or  two  inter- 
views he  has  given  me  more  credit  than  I 
deserve.  All  that  I  did,  in  schoolboy  language, 
was  to  "  egg  him  on."  1  was  consulting  editor 
of  Tlie  Family  Circle  at  the  time.  JMoreover, 
the  "Idyll"  was  in  great  demand.  The  name 
of  "  Thrums "  was  in  the  air.  Ian  Maclaren 
had  begun  to  make  a  small  sensation  with  his 
Drumtochty  stories.  Jane  Barlow  was  writing 
about  Ireland,  "Walter  Raymond  about  Somerset- 
shire, and  yuiller  Couch  about  Cornwall ;  and  it 
occurred  to  nie  that  a  series  of  Lancashire  stories 
would  be  excellent  "copy."  I  knew  of  no 
county  richer  in  folk-lore  or  in  quaint  and  old- 
world  customs  and  characters,  and  I  knew  of 
no  one  better  acquainted  with  Lancashire,  or 
who  would  be  so  likely  to  do  justice  to  the 
theme. 

Mr.  Mather,  after  some  hesitation,  fell  in  with 
my  suggestion,  though  I  do  not  think  the  idea 
was  at  ail  new  to  him  ;  it  was  simply  that  up  to 
this  time  he  had  "lacked  opportunity." 

In  his  new  series  of  stories  for  The  Young 
Man  he  will  deal  less  with  the  moorland  hamlet, 
and  more  with  the  busy  factory  town.  That 
the  stories  will  be  characterised  by  his  well- 
known  strength  and  realism,  coupled  with 
vigour  and  purity  of  style,  goes  without  saying. 
Nor  is  that  all.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  will  be 
the  first  serious  effort  ever  made  to  get  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  operative  life  of  Lancashire, 
and,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  stories,  they 
will  as  faithfully  represent  a  hitherto  untouched 


phase  of  life  as  Hardy's  works  reproduce  the 
peasant  life  of  Dorsetshire. 

Of  Mr.  blather  as  a  man  I  need  not  say  much. 
Like  most  men  of  marked  personalit}-,  he  has 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  is  not  what 
gushing  young  ladies  would  describe  as  a  "  nice  " 
man.  His  hatred  of  cant  and  flattery  and  affec- 
tation is  apt  to  warn  off  the  stranger.  In  habit 
he  is  something  of  a  recluse.  What  is  called 
"  Society "  bores  him,  but  what  he  does  enjoy 
is  the  companionship  of  one  or  two  choice 
spirits,  with  their  heels  on  the  mantelpiece  or  on 
the  fender,  and  talk  flowing  free  and  unrestrained. 
He  is  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  and  yet  is 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of  others.  In 
his  book  on  the  poets,  he  describes  Tennyson  as 
a  "  IMoodist "  :  this  is  an  accurate  description  of 
himself.  He  can  work  only  when  he  is  in  the 
humour,  and  sometimes  his  high  enthusiasms 
leave  him  floundering  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  opposite  pole.  Occasionally,  however,  his 
moods  grow  out  of  his  necessities.  If  he  is 
under  promise  to  do  a  thing,  he  will  whip 
himself,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  the  right  mood 
for  its  execution.  But  I  think  his  best  work  is 
done  without  conscious  effort. 

To  those  who  know  him  intimately  he  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  men.  Eich  in  experi- 
ence and  widely  read,  keen  in  criticism,  abound- 
ing in  humour,  ready  of  speech,  and  broad  in 
his  sympathies,  he  can  be  as  entertaining  as 
any  man  I  know,  and  when  he  entertains  it  is 
to  the  lasting  profit  of  his  friends.  He  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  so  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  hope  that  his  best  work  is  yet  to  come. 


"  Amongst  the  Lapps  "  is  the  title  of  a  very  in- 
teresting article  with  some  capital  pictures,  in  The 
Home  Messenger  for  December.  This  is  a  special 
Christmas  number,  and  it  contains  appropriate 
stories  and  articles  by  Joseph  Hocking,  R.  Murray 
Gilchrist,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt,  Dr.  Cuyler,  etc.  (Horace 
Marshall  &  Son,  Id.) 

jSIr.  David  Hay  Fleming  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  extraordinary  industry  with  which  he  has 
prepared  his  biography  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
recently  issued  at  7s.  6d.  by  Messrs.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
volume  is  the  result  of  three  years'  hard,  almost 
incessant  work. 

Me.ssrs.  Sehvice  &  Paton  have  issued  in  their 
excellent  "Whitehall  Library  "a  capital  edition  of 
Lord  Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  at  Is.  6d. 
Beautifully  printed  on  good  paper,  and  with  a 
strong  and  attractive  binding,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  book  can  be  issued  at  eigliteenpence. 
But  here  it  is  —  and  young  men  should  not  be 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 


An  Illustrated  Interview  with  Sarah  Grand  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  Tlie  Younrj  Woman  for 
December  ;  but  this  number  is  full  of  good  things. 
It  contains  stories  by  Ethel  F.  Heddle,  A.  S. 
Timbrell,  and  J.  Reid  Howatt ;  an  article  on  "  How 
to  Sing  a  Song  "  ;  some  illustrated  notes  on  "  Dress — 
Healthful  and  Picturesque  "  ;  a  "  Letter  on  Love  and 
Marriage  "  ;  a  paper  entitled  "  Beauty's  Toilet,"  by 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables  ;  a  paper  on  "  Furnishing,"  with 
many  illustrations  ;  and  other  useful  and  attractive 
contributions.  If  you  will  send  us  a  stamped 
wrapper  addressed  to  your  sister,  we  will  forward 
her  a  free  specimen  copy  of  this  number. 

Perpetxta,  by  S.  Baring  Gould  (Isbister  &  Co.),  is 
a  story  of  Christian  life  under  Roman  rule  in  the 
third  century.  The  cruelty  and  hardslii]is  to  which 
the  early  Christians  were  exposed,  and  their  noble 
loyalty  to  their  faith,  unshaken  by  the  horrors  of 
martyrdom,  are  the  theme  of  the  storv.  The  book 
contains  much  interesting  matter  concerning  the 
life  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  period, 
and  is  valuable  more  for  this  than  for  the  story 
itself. 


A     FAMOUS    FOOTBALL    REFEREE. 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  REV.  F.  MARSHALL. 


Football  is  in  the  air.  Tliat's  as  well,  I  suppose, 
if  goals  are  to  be  won.  History  lias  it,  however,  that 
the  first  football  was  once  on  a  man's  shoulders — 
the  head  of  a  Dane,  to  wit !  Perchance  he  held  it 
too  high  in  the  air  !  Hundreds  of  years  ago  the 
people  of  Chester  had  a  curious  custom  according 
to  which  on  Shrove  Tuesday  the  shoemakers  of  the 
town  delivered  a  ball  of  leather  to  be  played  at 
from  the  Rodebee  to  the  Common  Hall  of  the  city. 
In  Edward  iii.'s  time  love  of  football  was  so  great 
that  the  king  deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  it 
during  the  summer,  so  that  archery — upon  which 
the  country  depended  for  defence — should  not  be 
neglected. 

Some  people  think  that  even  to-day  football  is 
played  to  the  neglect  of  other  things — things  which 
go  to  the  making  of  a  country.  Among  those  best 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
Rev.  F.  Marshall,  till  lately  headmaster  of  Almond- 
hniy  King  James's  Grammar  School,  and  now 
Rector  of  Mileham  in  Norfolk.  Curiou.sly  enough, 
it  was  he  who  had  a  great  share  in  originating  the 
Association  game  in  the  Midlands,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  have  largely  acted  as  Referee  at 
first-class  matches  under  both  Rugby  and  As.socia- 
tion  rules.     Every  footballer  knows  "  Marshall." 


Mr.  Marshall  is  a  great  football  enthusiast,  though, 
strange  to  say,  his  favourite  game  is  cricket. 
"Football,"  he  says,  "is  a  splendid  training,  for 
it  teaches  young  xuen  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment."  All  around  me  as  Mr.  Marshall 
spoke  were  trophies  of  men  who  had  done  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  for  we  were  at 
the.  Sports  Club,  in  St.  Jame.s's  Square,  of  which  Mr. 
Marshall  is  a  member.  Glass-cases  full  of  fine 
specimens  of  the  chase  testified  to  the  skill  of  the 
club  members. 

"  Football,"  says  Mr.  Marshall,  "  teaches  a  boy  to 
take  some  hard  knocks.  No  game  for  boys  is  worth 
having  which  is  of  the  parlour  or  nursery  order. 
Lawn  tennis  is  an  admirable  exercise,  so  are  gym- 
nastics, but  football  and  cricket  teach  one  to  rough 
it.  Of  course,  some  people  think  that  football  is 
a  dangerous  game.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Rugby  is  less  dangerous  than  Association.  During 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  watched  a  great  number 
of  games,  and  that  is  the  result  of  my  experience, 
although  I  have  seen  more  Rugby  than  Association 
matches. 

"In  Rugby  the  accidents  are  due  mainly  to  the 
players  abusing  the  game  and  jjlaying  roughly — not 
to  the  game  itself.     A  first-class  game  played  by 
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first-class  players  is  seldom  disturbed  by  an  accident. 
Tender-hearted  parents  think  what  a  rough  game 
football  is,  and  often  do  not  wish  their  boys  to  play. 
They  think  their  little  darlings  will  get  hurt. 
Well,  I  have  been  a  headmaster  for  twenty  years, 
and  in  that  period  have  had  more  accidents  in  my 
schools  through  boys  larking  about  with  each  other 
in  the  school  precincts  than  on  the  football  field. 
I  have  always  taken  care  that  the  older  boys  do 
not  play  with  the  younger  ones  at  Rugby  football. 
In  twenty  years  I  only  remember  one  accident  on 
the  football  fields  of  my  schools,  and  that  was  to 
a  boy  who  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  play." 

Mr.  Marshall  is  well  known  as  referee  in  the 
great  international  football  matches,  and  he  told  me 
that  one  week  he  refereed  in  five  iona _^(fe  matches  ! 
There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  right  to  an 
opinion  on  the  great  Professional  v.  Amateur  ques- 
tion. Here  is  his  objection — for  he  objects  strongly 
to  it — concisely  put :  "  I  object  to  professionalism, 
because  it  turns  the  game  of  football  from  a  sport 
into  an  exhibition. 

"  But,"  continued  this  clerical  referee,  "  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  men  being  paid  for  their 
services,  if  the  people  of  a  district  prefer  to  go  and 
see  them.  But  for  a  young  man  the  question  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  payment  of  players  as  an  abstract 
principle  is  wrong,  but  whether  he  should  join 
the  professional  ranks  of  footballers. 

"  My  answer  is  —  It  should  depend  upon  his 
social  position  and  his  prospects.  If  he  can  use  his 
football  not  merely  to  get  a  higher  wage  for  the 
present,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  for  the  future,  if  he 
is  level-headed  and  can  keep  this  future  steadily  in 
mind  and  never  depart  from  it,  and  if  he  will 
remember  that  a  time  will  come  when  his  football 
won't  keep  him,  then  he  may  lift  himself  a  step  by 
his  football  But  the  danger  is  that  the  reverse  is 
more  likely  to  take  place. 

"  I  should  certainly  advise  no  man  who  has 
serious  thoughts  about  life,  who  sees  in  life  some- 
thing a  little  more  than  eating  and  drinking,  to 
take  football  up  professionally.  Let  him  play  for 
his  own  amusement  with  a  club  that  does  not 
compel  him  to  train  and  turn  out  when  higher 
duties  claim  his  time  and  attention.  In  fact, 
football  should  be  used  by  the  majority  of  young 
men  as  an  exercise  for  developing  their  mind  and 
physical  powers  rather  than  as  an  exhibition  game 
of  training  and  skill.     That  is  not  its  object. 

"Why  I  and  other  people  support  football  is 
because  the  lads  of  our  towns — lads  of  all  ages — get 
on  the  Saturday  a  game  they  enjoy,  exercise  which 
does  them  good,  company  with  their  fellows  ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  if  they  get  these  among  young  lads 
all  imbued  with  a  sportsmanlike  temper,  they  are 
likely  to  do  themselves  physical  good — as  much 
good  as  if  they  trained,  and  greater  moral  good  to 
themselves  than  if  they  played  for  money.  If  a 
young  fellow  cannot  find  a  club  of  this  kind  about 


his  neighbourhood,  he  had  far  better,  if  he  can  afford 
it,  take  up  cycling  than  put  before  his  mind  the 
object  of  becoming  a  professional  footballer. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Many  of  these 
professionals  are  steady,  honest,  respectable  fellows. 
Many  of  them  have  advanced  themselves  in  life, 
but  many  have  ruined  themselves.  No  doubt  social 
and  financial  considerations  have  deadened  the 
higher  feelings  of  the  soul — as  a  clergyman  I  must 
say  that.  And  yet  I  say  it  as  no  prude,  and  as  not 
objecting  to  many  little  points  which  probably  a 
severer  man  would  think  very  wrong. 

"  I  ought  to  add  that  I  think  professionalism 
particularly  injurious  in  the  Rugby  game,  inas- 
much as  the  average  life  of  the  first-class  Rugby 
player,  as  a  player,  is  much  shorter  than  that  of 
the  Associationist.  I  think  the  Association  game  is 
much  more  scientific,  for  men  must  not  only  be 
clever  individual  players,  but  they  must  know  and 
understand  the  play  of  their  colleagues.  The  whole 
team  must  work  as  a  machine.  But  whilst  a  first- 
class  Association  game  is  a  treat  to  watch,  a  game 
played  by  inferior  players  is  most  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. It  is  there  that  the  Rugby  game  has  the 
advantage  over  the  Association  to  one  watching  tho 
game.  Even  in  a  second-class  Rugby  game  you  are 
bound  to  see  some  individual  brilliancy  in  the  play 
to  give  you  pleasure.  To  watch  an  inferior  Associa- 
tion team  isn't  worth  the  trouble  of  standing." 

Mr.  Marshall  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  he 
says  he  can  still  manage  to  keep  up  with  the  game  in 
Rugby,  and  feels  the  benefit  every  winter  of  the  exer- 
cise on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
in  better  health  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

His  introduction  to  the  work  of  refereeing  came 
about  in  a  casual  way.  He  was  in  the  Midlands 
from  '70  to  '75,  and  at  that  time  took  an  interest  in 
the  Association  game,  there  being  no  Rugby  about. 
He  then  moved  to  Almondbury,  and  there  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Yorkshire  football.  Unlike 
some  clergymen,  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  take  an  interest  in  the  games  of  the 
villagers,  and  so  it  happened  that  he  one  day 
umpired  in  a  match  between  Halifax  and  Almond- 
bury. The  famous  George  Thompson  was  captain 
of  the  Yorkshire  team,  and  during  the  match  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Marshall  give  "  out "  one 
of  the  village  players,  when  the  ordinary  vUlage 
umpire  would  have  taken  an  opportunity — as  Mr. 
Marshall  says — "  to  do  a  bit  on  his  own." 

This  incident  led  to  some  conversation  with  the 
Yorkshire  captain  after  the  match.  Finding  that  Mr. 
Marshall  knew  something  about  football,  he  asked 
if  he  had  e\er  refereed  at  a  match,  or  would  like  to. 
Mr.  Marshall  said  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  do  so,  and  next  season  he  was  asked  to  referee  at 
Halifax  in  a  match  between  Bradford  and  Halifax. 
The  last  time  he  refereed  in  an  Association  match 
was  that  between  Aston  Villa  and  the  Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers — a  League  match. 
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Mr.  Marsliall  lias  had  a  good  many  exciting 
incidents  in  his  career  as  a  referee.  "I  have  one 
match  very  strongly  in  my  memory,"  he  says:  "it 
was  a  question  of  supremacy  in  a  cup  match  between 
two  neighbouring  village  teams.  The  one  was  a 
light  set  of  men,  but  very  skilful  in  the  game,  and 
tlie  other  a  set  of  heavy  strong  men,  many  of  them 
draymen  and  teamers  of  a  brewery  in  the  village. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  nine  forwards,  and  the  plan 
adopted  was  that  five  of  the  forwards  should  conceal 
their  fellows  from  the  eyes  of  the  referee,  whilst 
these  four  men  in  front  set  themselves  to  work  to 
kick  their  lighter  opponents  off  their  legs.  I  simply 
blew  my  whistle,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  captain 
of  the  roughs,  bade  him  tell  his  men  to  at  once  alter 
their  style  of  play  or  I'd  send  the  whole  set  of 
forwards  off  the  field.  He  stared,  expostulated, 
questioned  my  right  to  act  thus,  hut  finally  obeyed. 
Science  then  won  the  game  hands  down." 

Even   a   clerical   coat   will    not    save   a   clerical 


referee  from  the  suspicions  of  some  football  players. 
One  day  Mr.  Marshall  was  refereeing  in  a  match, 
and  had  been  asked  previously  to  lunch  with  Mr. 
W.  E.  Bromet,  the  famous  International.  During 
the  match  Mr.  Bromet  made  a  very  fine  run  and 
scored  a  try.  As  the  men  on  the  other  side  lined 
up  for  the  kick  at  goal,  one  of  them,  knowing  that 
Mr.  Marshall  was  behind,  said  out  aloud,  "  Yes, 
come  to  lunch,  Mr.  Marshall.  Treat  him  well. 
Then  he  gives  a  try." 

Mr.  Marshall  is  proud  of  his  lioys  at  Almnndbury. 
He  tells  how  on  one  occasion  they  scored  fifteen 
goals  and  nine  tries  in  an  hour  in  a  match  against 
Huddersfield  College.  And  in  cricket  on  one 
occasion  the  Almondbury  boys  dismissed  a  team  for 
two  runs — one  a  bye — and  in  doing  so  actually 
bowled  eighty  -  two  balls.  Such  are  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  "  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson." 

Percy  L.  Parker. 
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By  AV.  J.  DAWSON, 
Author  of  "  The  Tlireshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 


We  are  drawing  fast  to  the  close  of  another  year, 
and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  if  I  call  the 
attention  of  ray  readers  to  the  new  volume  of  The 
YoDNG  Man,  which  will  commence  in  January 
1 898.  As  to  the  general  programme  of  this  magazine, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  no  eftbrt  will 
lie  spared  to  keep  the  magazine  up  to  its  highest 
past  level,  and,  if  possible,  surpass  it.  The  Young 
Man  has  become  an  institution  in  numerous  homes. 
Beginning  many  years  ago  in  an  experimental  way 
as  a  penny  monthly  paper,  it  soon  developed  into 
its  present  form,  and  has  never  since  lacked  a  very 
generous  measure  of  public  support.  Since  its  first 
appearance  many  other  magazines  have  appeared, 
b\it  none  that  occupies  quite  the  ground  which  we 
occupy.  We  aim  at  producing  month  by  month 
a  magazine  of  friendly  counsel,  in  which  subjects 
are  discussed  which  touch  most  closely  on  a  young 
man's  life  and  thoughts,  aspirations,  difficulties,  and 
amliitions.  The  magazine  was  started  with  the 
dominant  idea  of  helping  young  men  to  live  their 
lives  after  a  right  and  noble  fashion.  The  writers 
in  its  pages  have  always  kept  this  object  before 
them.  Many  contributions  of  more  than  transient 
interest  have  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  these  con- 
tributions have  from  time  to  time  been  collected 
into  books  which  have  had  a  wide  circulation.  The 
magazine  has  been  edited  and  written  by  young 
men  for  young  men,  and  it  seeks  its  support  from 
young  men.  May  I  appeal  to  all  its  readers  to  do 
what  they  can  to  give  it  a  helping  hand  in  1898  ? 
The  limit  of  excellence  in  a  magazine  is  very  largely 


the  limit  of  its  circulation  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  larger  the  circulation  Ijecomes,  the  more  possible 
does  it  become  to  enlarge  the  programme  of  a 
magazine,  and  to  raise  its  general  level.  There 
ought  to  be  no  real  difficulty  in  doubling  the  circula- 
tion of  The  Yodng  Man.  It  is  a  perfectly  possible 
thing  for  each  reader  to  secure  at  least  one  new 
subscriber.  Were  this  done,theEditor  and  Publishers 
would  then  see  their  way  to  advance  all  round,  for 
they  have  by  no  means  reached  their  ideal  of  what 
the  magazine  ought  to  be,  and  might  be.  Why 
cannot  we  attain  a  monthly  circulation  of  one 
hundred  thousand  cojnesi  This  is  a  day  in  which 
magazines  have  enormous  circulations,  and  the 
taste  for  reading  grows  apace.  Much  might  be 
done  by  ministers,  teachers  in  schools,  evangelists 
in  villages.  Christian  employers  of  labour,  and 
those  who  are  especially  brought  into  contact  with 
young  men.  A  little  thought,  a  little  enthusiasm, 
and  a  little  effort  would  accomplish  wonders.  Will 
our  readers  give  us  that  support  ? 
*  *  * 
Through  the  years  which  have  elapsed  from  the 
initiation  of  The  Young  Man  these  columns  oi 
Echoes  from  the  Study  have  been  my  particular  care. 
They  have  often  occasioned  me  a  great  deal  of 
anxious  thought.  Questions  have  been  asked  which 
could  not  be  answered  without  research,  and  difti- 
culties  proposed  which  demanded  the  most  patient 
consideration.  Many  matters  touching  the  most 
vital  questions  of  morality  and  religious  truth  have 
been  dealt  with.     Next   in   interest   to  these  have 
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been  the  questions  wliich  connect  themselves  with 
mental  culture.  Year  by  year  the  flood  of 
correspondence  lias  grown,  till  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  deal  witli  it  in  detail  as  it  deserves, 
although  I  have  never  relaxed  my  efl'ort  to  give 
full  attention  to  each  and  all  of  my  correspondents. 
These  correspondents  are  to  be  found  in  every 
corner  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  many  cities  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  received  letters  from 
Uganda  and  Coolgardie,  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Athens,  from  the  South  Seas  and  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  from  Bombay  and  from  Australia, — 
indeed,  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  As  a 
sign  of  the  widely-diffused  influence  of  The  Young 
Man,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying.  But  an 
■element  of  yet  keener  gratification  is  found  in  the 
general  tenor  of  these  letters.  All  over  the  world 
young  men  are  striving  to  lead  pure  and  manly 
lives.  All  over  the  world  they  are  seeking  the 
means  of  culture.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more 
than  the  spirit  of  resolute  endeavour  after  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent  which  these  letters 
display.  An  increasing  number  of  communications 
have  reached  me  this  year  from  workers  in  mines 
and  factories,  and  from  those  who  lead  unfriended 
lives  in  obscure  villages.  To  speak  to  these  I  count 
a  rare  privilege.  I  remember,  wlien  I  was  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  that  an  old  gentleman  placed  in  my  hands 
half  a  dozen  books  of  world-wide  reputation.  I 
have  always  been  profoimdly  grateful  to  him,  for 
he  communicated  an  impulse  to  my  mind  which 
has  done  much  to  shape  my  life.  There  is  no 
higher  service  that  one  man  can  perform  for 
another,  and  many  a  man  beside  myself  can  date 
the  beginning  of  a  career  from  contact  with  some 
wiser  mind,  and  from  some  helpful  counsel  in 
the  formative  period  of  youth.  To  communicate 
such  impulses  to  others  has  been  my  chief  aim  in 
these  columns  ;  and,  knowing  in  my  own  ex- 
perience how  much  such  a  thing  may  mean  in 
youth,  I  feel  a  growing  anxiety  to  widen  any  sphere 
of  influence  which  God  has  given  me,  before  the 
night  comes  when  I  cannot  work.  If  I  appeal  for 
a  wider  constituency  for  this  magazine,  it  is  from 
no  vainglorious  or  mercenary  motive  ;  it  is  because 
my  experience,  gained  by  years  of  writing  in  these 
columns,  teaches  me  how  vast  is  the  good  that  may  be 
•done  by  a  right  word  spoken  to  a  youth  in  an  oppor- 
tune hour,  and  I  wish  to  help  in  this  way  as  many  of 
my  brothers  as  may  be  accessible  to  such  a  ministrv. 
*  *  * 
Turning  to  the  letters  of  this  month,  I  find  that 
the  most  important  question  raised  is  by  /.  li.  F. 
(Highgate),  who  asks  why  it  is  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  either  indifferent  to  or  ashamed  of  religion. 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
British  peo])le  are  indifferent  to  religion.  Nothing 
is  more  patent  to  a  student  of  our  national  histor}- 
than  that  we  are  essentially  a  religious  people. 
Thus,  for  example,  all  the  Lireat  struggles  of   our 


national  liistory  connect  themselves  with  a  religious 
principle,  and  are  in  essence  religious  struggles. 
The  prime  significance  of  all  the  later  Tudors  is  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  great  sti'uggle  to  break  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  Puritanism,  again,  with  all  its  fine 
fire  of  valour  and  devotion,  was  a  great  religious 
movement,  whose  supreme  object  was  not  so  much 
the  civil  liberty  as  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
people.  The  last  Stuart  was  banished  from  his 
throne  by  the  force  of  the  religious  spirit,  and  it 
was  at  the  mandate  of  a  great  religious  principle 
that  William  of  Orange  landed  on  these  shores,  and 
inherited  the  throne  without  a  struggle.  And  if 
you  search  the  political  records  of  the  nation,  if  you 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  great  contentions  and  con- 
troversies which  have  divided  the  nation  into 
hostile  camps,  you  will  find  that  behind  every  great 
political  principle  there  was  a  religious  principle  in- 
volved, which  was  vital  enough  to  stir  the  popular 
heart  and  conscience.  If  we  are  to  consult  history, 
tlien,  these  things  may  be  taken  as  proven  :  that 
so  far  from  being  as  a  nation  hostile  to  religion,  we 
are  enamoured  of  it;  so  far  from  being indift'erent 
are  we,  that  religion  has  been  the  main  pivot  round 
which  the  national  life  has  turned  for  centuries  ;  so 
far  are  we  from  being  an  irreligious  people,  that  it 
might  be  justly  claimed  that  no  nation  has  been  so 
deeply  moved  by  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
among  no  people  have  these  principles  been  more 
generally  accepted. 

*  fr  * 
Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  Social  Erolution,  puts  this  con- 
tention from  another  point  of  view  and  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  I  do  not  quote  his  words,  but  I 
give  the  gist  of  his  thought.  Suppose,  he  assumes, 
that  a  total  stranger  were  to  land  upon  our  shores, 
eager  to  discover  what  were  the  chief  features  of 
our  civilisation.  You  would  show  him  our  railway 
stations  and  factories,  our  wliarves  and  shipping, 
our  warehouses  and  busy  streets,  our  banks  and 
our  exchanges.  But  presently  he  would  stand 
before  St.  Paul's  and  AVestminster  Abbey,  and 
would  ask,  "What  are  these  huge  and  beautiful 
buildings?"  As  he  went  through  our  cities  he 
would  discover  that  in  each  the  noblest  edifices 
were  called  churches.  He  would  go  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  every  remote  hamlet  he  would 
find  one  building  surpassing  all  others  in  beauty 
and  magnitude—  the  church.  He  would  find  upon 
the  remotest  hillside  of  Wales  and  Scotland  some 
building  that  was  consecrated  to  public  worship. 
Wliere  there  was  no  bank,  exchange,  or  factory, 
there  would  still  be  a  church.  If  he  entei'ed  the 
homes  of  the  people,  signs  of  equal  significance 
would  meet  him.  The  book  that  he  would  come 
across  most  frequently  would  be  the  Bible.  Where 
Shakespeare  was  unknown  the  Bible  would  be 
found.  He  would  find,  moreover,  that  week  by 
week  vast  numbers  of  the  popidation  found  their 
way  to  these  buildings  called   churches.     All  the 
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people  attending  theatres  and  concert-halls  put 
together  would  represent  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  compared  with  those  attending  churches. 
He  would  take  up  papers  and  magazines,  and 
would  find  that  God  was  repeatedly  named  in 
thera,  and  that  there  was  a  general  consensus  of 
respect  for  the  teachings  of  a  poor  Jew  who  was 
crucified  twenty  centuries  ago,  because  these 
teachings  were  acknowledged  as  divine  and  authori- 
tative. What,  then,  would  be  his  conclusions? 
Would  he  not  conclude,  and  rightly,  from  these 
unmistakable  evidences,  that  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  national  life  was  the  force  of  what  was 
called  religion,  righteousness,  or  Christianity  ?  And, 
if  we  could  only  see  it,  Christianity  is  the  great  fact 
in  our  national  life.  It  dominates  all  other  things, 
and  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  nation&,i  life. 

*         *         * 

If,  then,  men  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  religion 
or  indifferent  to  it,  it  is  because  of  some  curious 
perversion  in  themselves.  For,  just  as  the  facts 
already  enumerated  become  striking  and  convincing 
when  put  categorically,  so  another  category  of  facts 
might  be  drawn  up  to  show  that  the  greatest  men 
of  our  time  have  all  shown  the  utmost  interest  in 
religion.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  first,  and,  above  all 
other  things,  a  religious  man  ;  the  soul  which  in- 
spires all  the  poetry  of  Browning  and  Tennyson 
is  religion  ;  the  most  popular  and  influential  poem 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  In  Memoriam — is  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  spiritual  truths  of 
Christianity  ;  the  greatest  novelists  have  all  written 
from  a  Christian  standpoint  ;  men  like  Huxley  and 
Tyndall  have  taken  an  interest  in  religious  problems 
scarcely  less  than  their  interest  in  science  ;  and,  to 
come  to  the  most  recent  history,  the  most  widely- 
circulated  of  all  books  outside  fiction  in  our  genera- 


tion has  been  Professor  Drummond's  Natural  Law 
in  the  Sipiritual  World.  It  is  impossible  to  miss 
the  significance  of  these  facts.  And  among  educated 
people  religion  was  never  so  eagerly  discussed  as 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  all  our  great  domestic 
controversies —the  School  Board,  for  example — ques- 
tions of  religion  form  the  main  pivot.  If,  then, 
men  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  religion,  it  is  mainly 
through  ignorance.  The  moment  a  man  gives  any 
serious  attention  to  the  problems  of  history,  the 
growth  of  literature,  or  the  progress  of  modern 
civilisation  in  any  of  its  forms,  the  problem  of 
religion  meets  him,  becomes  urgent,  and  is  not  to 
be  gainsaid. 

Brief  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

D.  B.  (Creevy,  Castlederg).  I  have  so  often  given 
lists  of  books  in  these  colunuis  that  I  cannot  go  on 
repeating  myself.  I  sliould  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
state  the  six  best  hooks  as  helps  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  :  it  would  be  easier  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  best 
sixty.  As  for  the  poets,  read  them  all.  For  a  preacher, 
however,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  are  by 
far  the  most  suggestive.  A  careful  study  of  Browning 
alone  would  afford  ample  food  for  a  year's  preaching. — 
IV.  R.  (Batley).  Tlie  lines  are  obsciu-e,  but  they  have 
merit.  The  last  verse  is  excellent,  but  it  has  an  exact 
parallel  in  Shelley  ;  I  won't  tell  you  where,  because  it 
will  be  a  useful  exercise  for  you  to  search  Shelley  till 
you  find  it. — C  L.  (Bingley).  There  is  no  book  cpiite 
answering  to  your  description.  The  nearest  is  Waterloo, 
by  Horsbnrgli,  published  by  Methuen. — Restored  One. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  marry  ;  but  pray 
try  to  keep  your  thoughts  away  from  the  mere  physical 
basis  of  mamage. — Anxiov^  Inquirer.  You  must  look 
at  the  advertisement  pages  for  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
Sperry's  hook.  I  know  nothing  of  it. — A.  fF.  (Preston). 
The  lines  won't  do.  They  are  sad  doggerel. —  W.  P. 
(Obelisk,  S.E.).  I  admire  your  resolution,  hut  be  cau- 
tious in  its  aoconiplishraent.  Kead  The  Field.  You  will 
find  such  books  as  you  need  advertised  there. — H.  J.  B. 
(Walsall).  Why  not  try  to  enter  some  mercantile  house 
in  Germany  as  English  correspondent?  The  Germans 
come  here,  and  reciprocity  is  a  popular  doctrine. 


MR.  JACKSON  S 

The  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.A. — who  has  made 
"Our  Reading  Circle"  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  this  magazine — has  produced  two  new 
books  this  autumn.  The  first  is  entitled  A  Young 
Man's  Bookshelf  (London :  Methodist  Book  Room, 
2s.  6d.),  and  it  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  articles  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  con- 
tributed during  the  last  few  years  to  The  Young 
Man.  Many  of  our  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
these  papers  will  be  delighted  to  have  them  in  a 
handy  and  permanent  form,  and  they  will  not  regret 


NEW   BOOKS. 

spending  half-a-crown  on  a  book  which  is  worth  read- 
ing and  worth  keeping.  Mr.  Jackson's  second  book 
is  on  The  Ten  Commandments  (Oliphant  Anderson 
&  Ferrier,  2s.  6d.).  It  consists  of  ten  simple  earnest 
discourses,  which,  like  all  the  author's  sermons, 
show  wide  and  intelligent  reading,  a  delicate 
literary  taste,  and  intense  Christian  enthusiasm. 
These  are,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  sermons 
for  the  times,  and  we  recommend  them  to  all  who 
want  to  settle  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  life  | 
according  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Jesus  Christ. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


0  BLESSED  day,  which  giv'st  the  eternal  lie 
To  self,  and  sense,  and  all  the  brute  within, 
O  come  to  us  amid  this  war  of  life, 
To  hall  and  hovel,  come  ;  to  all  who  toil 
In  senate,  shop,  or  study  ;  and  to  those 
Ill-warmed  and  sorely  tempted — 


Come    to    them,    blest     and     blessing,    Christmas 

Day  ! 
Tell  them  once  more  the  tale  of  Bethlehem,  jV 

The  kneeling  shepherds  and  the  Babe  divine,  '  ^ 

And    keep     them     men     indeed,    fair     Christmas 

Day  !  Charles  Kingsley. 
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By  R.  ANDOM, 

Autlioi-  of  "  Ji'e  Three  iind  Troddles,"  etc.  etc. 


We  liarl  been  invited  to  spend  the  Christmas  season 
with  some  friends,  and  just  aftei-  dinner  on  the  day 
before  Christmas  Day — which  chanced  to  be  a 
Saturday,  by  the  way — Martlia,  after  the  usual 
preparatory  fussing  around  whicli  always  drives  me 
to  the  last  stage  of  exasperation,  set  off  with  the 
girl  and  our  small  hopeful.  I  had  a  little  work  to 
finish  off  which  I  calculated  would  take  me  a  couple 
of  hours  at  the  outside,  and  promised  to  come  on  by 
a  later  train. 

In  the  blissful  stillness  that  reigned  in  the 
absence  of  our  flat-footed  domestic  and  a  small  boy 
with  a  most  uncanny  power  of  lung  considering  his 
age,  I  lit  a  pipe  and  sat  down  to  my  task. 

One  or  two  vexatious  difficulties  helped  to  spin 
the  job  out,  and  I  was  considerably  surprised  to 
find,  when  I  at  last  folded  up  my  manuscript  with 
a  sigh  of  heartfelt  relief  over  its  completion,  that 
it  was  past  five. 

"That  settles  the  five  twenty-three,"  I  reflected. 
I  got  out  the  time-table,  and  discovered  that  the 
next  available  train  didn't  leave  till  just  after  seven. 
However,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  and  I  set 
to  work  and  got  myself  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then 
prepared  to  dress.  I  was  sorry,  later,  that  I  didn't 
make  that  tea  more  substantial.  Had  I  but  known  ! 
But  I  anticipate. 

I  dressed  myself  leisurely  and  carefully,  and 
found,  with  the  usual  irritating  obstacles  of  mis- 
placed linen,  and  socks  that  weren't  pairs,  which 
always  happen  to  a  man  when  he  is  left  to  look 
after  himself,  that  I  had  none  too  much  time  to 
spare,  after  all.  It  wanted  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  the  starting  of  my  train  when  I  turned  the  gas 
off  at  the  meter  and  took  a  last  look  round  ere 
leaving  Myrtle  Villa  to  its  own  devices  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Some  malicious  influence  suddenly 
recalled  the  water  supply  to  my  mind.  It  was 
freezing  hard,  and  at  its  best  the  water  supply  of 
our  small  suburban  dwelling  in  winter -time  is 
enough  to  tax  the  patience  of  a  Job,  let  alone  that 
of  a  mere  author  who  doesn't,  and  never  did  make 
any  pretence  to,  possess  a  particle. 

"  Better  turn  it  off  and  empty  the  tank,"  I 
reflected.  "  We  shall  come  back  and  find  the  place 
under  water  as  likely  as  not  if  I  don't." 

Alack-a-day  !  Woe  is  me  !  To  turn  that  water 
off  f  ]  om  the  cistern  necessitates  climbing  by  means 
of  agility  assisted  by  a  step  ladder  to  a  crampy  little 
loft  up  under  the  roof.  There  is  a  door  opening 
into  it  just  under  a  skylight  in  the  landing.  Alack- 
a —     But  I've  said  that  before  ! 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  I  had  just 


a  minute  to  spare,  and  going  back  to  the  kitchen  1 
grabbed  the  steps  and  mounted  three  at  a  time  to 
the  scene  of  operations.  I  needn't  have  been  in 
such  a  hurry  had  I  but  known  !  Had  I  but  known  1 
Alas  !  but  I  was  unsuspicious.  Never  did  a  giddy 
young  two-legged  lamb  in  its  best  clothes  and 
Sunday-go-to-raeeting  hat  go  to  the  slaughter  with 
more  fatal  facility  than  did  I  on  that  ever-to-be- 
remembered  Saturday  afternoon.  I  didn't  even 
stop  to  take  my  hat  off,  and  tall  hats  are  not  the 
most  convenient  things  to  climb  ladders  in,  either. 

I  forced  the  door  of  the  loft  ojjen  with  some 
difficulty,  nearly  precipitating  myself  down  the 
ladder  when  it  yielded  and  came  open  in  a  hurry 
under  stress  of  my  energetic  efforts.  Catching 
the  sill  above  me,  I  drew  myself  up  to  a  kneeling 
posture  on  it,  by  an  experience  born  of  long  and 
painful  practice,  and  had  the  supreme  joy  of  hearing 
the  steps  fall  with  a  crash  behind  me  as  my  foot 
quitted  them.  This  was  comforting,  truly  ;  but  I 
was  in  a  light-hearted  mood,  and  the  mishap  gave 
me  no  sense  of  irritation.  It  was  ten  or  eleven  feet 
from  the  sill  to  the  floor,  and  an  awkward  drop  ; 
but  I  was  equal  to  it,  and  the  fleeting  seconds  urged 
upon  me  the  advisability  of  getting  it  over  as 
speedily  as  possible  if  I  didn't  want  to  arrive  at 
my  friend's  house  somewhere  about  midnight. 

I  lit  a  match  to  see  what  I  was  doing,  and  in 
rising  to  my  feet  clumsily  contrived  to  drop  the 
box  after  the  ladder. 

"  Go  it  nimble  !  "  I  murmured,  hurling  the  mild 
sarcasm  at  myself.  "  What  next  will  j  on  do,  I 
wonder!     Out'!" 

I  dropped  the  rest  of  the  match-stick  I  had  been 
holding,  and  danced  an  impromptu  step  which  had 
in  it  none  of  the  rollicking  abandon  of  the  barn 
dance  nor  the  grace  and  spirit  of  the  more  classy 
figures.  Matches  don't  burn  long  when  they  are 
utilised  as  tapers,  and  during  my  solilocjuy  the  one 
I  had  been  holding  had  consumed  all  the  available 
woodwork,  and  started  on  my  finger  under  the 
impression,  possibly,  that  it  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  torch. 

All  this  took  up  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to. 
relate  ;  but,  short  as  it  was,  it  was  quite  long  enough 
to  seriously  endanger  my  prospects  of  travelling  by 
the  seven  train. 

"  Confound  the  thing  ! "  I  muttered.  "  I've  a 
mind  to  let  the  pipes  take  their  chance  ;  but  it 
seems  silly  after  going  to  the  trouble  of  climbing 
up  here.  Perhaps  I  can  find  the  thing  in  the  dark. 
Anyway,  I'll  try." 

Cautiously  I  felt  ray  way  across  to  the  tank,  an(^ 
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fumbled  rouml  it  after  the  tap,  and  succeeded  iu 
locating  it  with  no  worse  mishap  than  dipping  my 
arm  to  the  elbow  into  the  icy  water.  This  was 
past  the  limit  even  of  my  most  unusually  serene 
and  equable  temper,  and  I  was  about  to  give  way 
to  a  free  and  frank  outburst,  when  a  terrific  slam 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  faint  glimmer  of  light 
which  had  been  shining  before  the  door  of  the  loft 
from  the  skylight  awakened  me  to  the  fact  that  my 
carelessness  in  leaving  the  front  door  open  had  let 
me  in  for  an  additional  source  of  vexation. 

"Go  it!"  I  muttered.  "Anything  more,  I 
wonder  !  Anyway,  I'll  have  this  water  turned 
off." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  sought  the  tap 
a  second  time  and  turned  it,  and  then  retraced  my 
way  to  the  door. 

It  was  pitch  dark  now  in  the  loft,  and  jolly  cold 
too  ;  and  in  my  haste  and  bewilderment  I  found 
my  way  to  the  wall  opposite  the  tank,  and  en- 
deavoured for  quite  a  couple  of  minutes  to  push  it 
open,  until  it  gradually  became  borne  in  upon  me 
that  I  was  pitting  my  strength  against  two  courses 
of  solid  brickwork.  I  gave  it  up  then,  and  felt  my 
way  round  until  I  located  the  desired  outlet ;  but, 
alas  !  the  outlet  was  to  be  no  outlet  for  me. 

I  kicked  and  hammered  and  pushed  with  all  my 
might,  and  a  trifle  over,  lent  by  the  necessity  for 
haste  and  the  culmination  of  a  hasty  temper.  I'm 
afraid  I  invoked  all  sorts  of  evil  on  the  heads  of 
the  men  who  had  built  that  house,  the  agent  who 
had  inveigled  me  into  it,  and  all  and  sundry  who 
were  in  the  remotest  degree  lesponsible  for  my 
being  in  such  a  ridiculous  situation.  And  then  a 
pang  of  horror  and  consternation  stoppied  the  words 
on  my  tongue  and  the  thoughts  in  my  heart.  The 
door  loas  fastened  hy  a  particularly  stout  spring-lock. 
I  had  put  it  on  myself,  having  the  thing  by  me 
when  the  necessity  for  a  new  fastening  had 
manifested  itself  some  few  montlis  before.  I 
remembered  also,  with  a  pang  of  additional  jubila- 
tion, that  the  door  was  constructed  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  inch  of  fairly  solid  planking. 

That  morning  someone  had  wished  me  "a  merry 
Christmas."  I  looked  like  having  it !  What  more 
could  anyone  who  had  only  been  used  to  quite 
average  comforts  desire  ?  A  dirty  little  cock-loft, 
no  light,  a  freezing  temperature,  and  a  left  arm 
soaked  to  the  elbow  ;  nothing  to  eat,  and  a  prospect 
of  having  to  go  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before 
getting  anything.  There  was  plenty  to  drink — of 
a  kind — if  that  were  any  satisfaction.  Just  then 
it  didn't  seem  to  be  ! 

A  harsh  shriek  from  the  railway  beyond  at  that 
moment  added  to  my  glee.  It  was  my  train  just 
leaving  the  station.  I  got  bitter  as  I  reflected  on 
it.'  Twenty  miles  farther  down  the  line  where  it 
was  going  was  a  house  filled  with  light  and 
warmth  and  comfort,  and  a  lot  of  selfish  people 
sitting  about,  grinning  at  each  oilier,  and  talking  a 


lot  of  bosh  about  merry  Christmases  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  here  was  I  penned  up  in  a  dirty  hole 
six  feet  by  four,  and  not  even  a  solitary  match  in 
my  pos.session  to  light  my  pipe  with !  And  there 
was  Martha,  too.  What  business  had  she  to  go 
rushing  off  and  leaving  me  to  be  trapped  up  like 
a  rat  in  a  cage  in  that  silly  fashion,  to  die  of 
hunger  or  perish  of  cold  while  she  was  enjoying 
herself  1  It  was  selfish  of  her,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  and,  except  that  I  should  never  see  her  again, 
I  would  tell  her  what  I  thought  of  such  conduct. 
I  kicked  and  hammered  at  the  door  again  in 
dismal  despair,  and  a  silly  little  fool  of  a  cur 
belonging  to  the  Tuttlebutts,  the  next-door  people, 
which  must  have  wandered  in  on  the  off  chance 
of  stealing  something,  growled  mockingly  at  mt 
from  the  passage  outside. 

Then  I  thought  of  dogs  generally,  and  what  a 
silly  lot  of  overrated  little  fools  they  are  in  real 
life. 

In  a  story-book  Sancho  would  have  thrown  up 
its  head  on  hearing  me,  and  would  have  whined 
one  of  those  inspiriting,  hopeful,  intelligent  sort  of 
whines  which  mean  "All  right,  chummy.  I  under- 
stand, and  will  jolly  soon  have  you  out  of  that," 
and  would  have  gone  out  and  fetched  its  master  to 
my  rescue.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wouldn't  have 
climbed  up  and  struck  the  latch  with  its  paw,  only, 
of  course,  the  steps  weren't  there,  and  it  couldn't. 
Anyway,  it  would  have  done  something  useful ! 
Perhaps,  from  a  doggie's  point  of  view,  it  did. 
Anyway,  there  were  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
bacon  on  the  kitchen  table  when  Martha  left 
home,  and  it  wasn't  there  when  she  got  back.  I 
tried  to  irritate  Sancho  by  hissing  and  making 
funny  noises  at  him  ;  but  Sancho  wasn't  taking 
any.  He  only  growled  a  bit ;  and  by  and  by  I 
heard  his  feet  go  patter-patter  downstairs  and  die 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen. 

Realising  the  futility  of  trying  to  break  the  door 
open,  I  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  retired 
in  a  cynical  desperate  mood  to  a  pile  of  old 
linoleum  and  stair-carpet  that  had  been  relegated 
to  the  loft  as  lumber  for  which  a  possible  use 
might  be  discovered. 

I  lay  down  with  my  head  against  a  beam  that 
supported  the  tank,  and  improvised  a  covering  out 
of  the  oilcloth  and  carpet.  But  it  wasn't  very 
comfortable.  A  two  -  yard  square  of  linoleum 
doesn't  improvise  into  a  sheet  completely  to  satis- 
faction, and  a  roll  of  three  -  quarter  -  yard  stair- 
carpet  is  not  the  best  of  substitutes  for  a  quilt. 

Anyway,  they  had  to  serve  ;  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  tell  you  the  bitter  spiteful  things  I 
thought  as  I  lay  there,  cramped  and  freezing, 
awaiting  what  I  fondly  supposed  to  be  my  doom. 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  so  much  if  I  had  only 
done  better  with  the  tea  I  had  prepared  myself  a 
few  hours  earlier  in  the  day.  It  was  a  merciful 
chance  that  I  had  had  any  at   all  ;    but  it  was  a 
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small  mercy,  after  all,  and  I  was  very  very  empty 
by  that  time.  A  pipe  would  have  helped  me 
greatly  ;  but  even  that  small  compensation  was 
denied  me,  thanks  to  the  skilful  and  carefully- 
planned  nature  of  the  evil  that  had  befallen  me. 

A  man  in  sore  straits  has  three  moods.  Of  these 
the  first  and  least  to  be  minded  is  indignation. 
Given  time  and  opportunity,  this  is  succeeded  by 
pathos.  I  thought  of  my  ties — the  selfish  heedless 
woman  whom  I  had  taken  care  of  and  trained  and 
brought  up  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  ;  my  boy,  who 
with  childish  brutal  ingratitude  would  even  at  that 
moment  be  dancing  round  a  wretched  Christmas 
tree  and 
squan  d  e  r- 
ing  his 
moist     af- 

f  e  c  t  i  o  n  ' 

over  tops 
and  toffee ; 
the  ser- 
vant -  girl, 
for  whom 
during 
fifteen 
long 
d  rear  y 
months  I 
had  slaved 
to  procure 
china- 
ware  and 
an  o c c a- 
e  i  o  n  a  1 
saucepan 
for  her  to 
smash.  I 
would 
sack  her 
6 traigh* 
off,  the 
heartless 
little 
wretch,  I 
resolved, if 

ever  I  got  out  of  that  predicament.  I  could  take 
it  out  of  her,  at  least.  Then  there  were  all  my 
relations,  who  for  twenty  odd  and  terribly  long 
years  I  had  suffered  in  moderation  and  allowed 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  connected  with 
me.     I  disowned  the  lot  from  that  time  forth. 

And  then,  after  pathos  conies  stern  unrelenting 
desperation,  and  it  is  then,  if  you  are  responsible 
and  getatable,  decidedly  wise  and  prudent  to 
remember  a  pressing  engagement  at  a  long  distance 
off — and  fulfil  it.  .  I  reached  this  stage  :  it  must  have 
been  a  couple  of  hours  after  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  the  door  to  die.  I  didn't  die ;  but  I  got 
horribly  cold  and  cramped,  else  perhaps  the  third 
stage  might  not  have  come  along  so  quickly.     But 


IT  WAS  A  TIGHT  ENOUGH  FIT, 
BUT  I  COULD  MANAGE  IT." 


it  came,   and,  as  the  Yankees  would  say,  it  came 
powerful  strong  when  it  did  come. 

I .  got  up  from  the  floor,  and  as  I  stamped  my 
feet  to  restore  .some  sort  of  feeling  to  them,  if  it  was 
only  a  painful  one,  I  swore  solemnly  that  I  would 
get  out  of  that  loft  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  if  I 
had  to  lay  Myrtle  Villa  in  ruins,  with  not  one 
brick  standing  upon  another,  to  accomplish  it. 

It  was  not  exactly  the  place  for  heroics,  and, 
throwing  my  arm  out  as  I  declaimed,  I  hit  my 
knuckles  against  the  cistern  and  barked  the  skin 
off  a  couple  of  fingers.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
declare  that  I  would  get  out ;  but  how  was  I  to  do 
it  ?  The  door  was  hopeless  ;  the 
walls  were  too  thick  to  be  at- 
tempted in  the  absence  of  any 
serviceable  tools,  and  I  had  not 
even  a  pocket  -  knife  with  me. 
The  roof,  which  was  sloped  at  a 
dangerous  angle,  was  useles.s,  even 
could  I  succeed  in  forcing  my 
way  up  to  it,  which  I 
might  have  done  by 
,  perching  on  the  edge  of 
the  tank,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  falling  in 
and  getting  a  chill 
that  would  lead 
me  into  an  un- 
timely gi'ave  with 
ilieumatic  feveror 
somethingequally 
cheerful.  Seeing 
that  all 
these  ave- 
nu  es  of 
escape 
were  obvi-  ■ 
ously  in- 
accessible, 
there  re- 
"^^  m  a  i  n  e  d 

but   one — 
-  -  *.  the     floor. 

Of  course  ! 
What  a  fool  1  had  been  not  to  think  of  it  before  ! 
The  taukroom  floor  made  the  bathroom  ceiling,  and 
to  work  my  way  through  and  drop  the  few  feet 
into  the  room  below  was  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  do,  although  it  wa,s  not  precisely  the  most  enjoy- 
able form  of  recreation  for  a  Christmas  Eve. 

I  grew  almost  cheerful  again  as  the  full  beauty 
and  possibility  of  this  scheme  revealed  itself  to  me, 
and  I  abandoned  my  resentment  against  people  and 
things,  and  set  to  work  to  hunt  up  a  break  in  the 
flooring.  There  was  a  fresh  difficulty  here,  for 
even  a  roughly  -  laid  floor  requires  considerable 
strength  and  ingenuity  to  remove  when  you  are 
constrained  to  work  with  no  better  mechanical 
assistance  than  that  afforded  by  a  pair  of  pocket- 
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scissors.  I  broke  the  scissors  at  the  first  go-off,  and 
cut  my  hand  with  the  remnants  in  endeavouring 
to  prise  up  a  board  tliat  seemed  looser  than  its 
fellows. 

I  could  have  got  on  better  if  I  had  only  had  a 
light,  but  I  hadn't ;  so  that  settled  the  matter,  and  I 
was  well-nigh  sinking  into  despair  and  inaction 
again  when  a  lucky  chance  led  me  over  to  the  tank, 
and  a  chance  groping  in  the  dark  revealed  the 
joyful  fact  that  for  economy  or  other  purpose — 
blessed  be  it,  I  thought,  whatever  it  was,  and  the 
man  responsible  for  it  1 — the  flooring  was  not  carried 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  that  direction,  and  there 
was  quite  a  foot  and  a  half  depth  between  the  floor 
and  the  tank  beam. 

It  was  a  tight  enough  fit,  but  I  could  manage  it,  I 
thought ;  and  not  without  a  sensation  of  disgust,  as 
I  thought  of  the  spiders  and  webs  and  the  dusty 
accumulation  of  years,  I  crawled  under  until  my 
outstretched  hand  rested  on  the  rough  plaster  of 
the  bathroom  ceiling. 

Four  or  five  hearty  punches  administered  regard- 
less of  the  pain  to  my  bruised  and  lacerated 
knuckles,  and  I  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
feeling  the  stuff  yield  and  fall  with  a  dull  thud 
into  the  room  below,  while  the  impetus  carried  me 
forward  until  my  nose  stayed  further  progress.  I 
was  getting  used  to  these  minor  afflictions  by  this 
time,  but  I  reckoned  that  another  half-hour  at  the 
same  rate  would  put  me  in  a  condition  calculated  to 
shame  a  prize-fighter  in  active  service.  However, 
it  was  of  no  use  troubling  about  trivialities  just 
then,  and  the  satisfaction  I  felt  over  the  success  of 
my  eft'ort  was  calculated  to  offset  even  the  pain  and 
discomfort  of  a  bruised  and  battered  proboscis. 
Having  once  broken  my  way  through,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  enlarge  the  opening  by  grasping  the 
plaster  and  forcing  it  away  with  a  joyous  disregard 
of  the  wreck  I  was  effecting.  Slab  after  slab  I 
sent  crashing  to  the  floor  below,  and  at  length 
1  calculated  that  there  would  be  quite  room  enough 
to  allow  me  free  egress. 

The  position  of  the  hole  necessitated  my  apjiroach- 
ing  it  feet  foremost,  and  I  withdrew  from  under  the 
tank  and  took  a  stretch  to  get  the  cramp  out  of  my 
limbs  preparatory  to  inserting  myself  the  other  way 
round. 

I  was  quite  calm  again  now  that  the  chance  of 
action  had  enabled  me  to  withdraw  my  mind  from 
a  too  close  contemplation  of  mj'  misfortunes,  and  I 
even  smiled  at  the  ridiculousness  of  the  whole  aft'air. 
"  Won't  tliey  laugh  when  I  tell  them  !  "  I  mused, 
tliinking  of  my  family  and  friends,  and  the  time 
shortly  at  hand  when  I  should  sit  in  their  company 
surrounded  by  comfort  and  relate  the  history  of  my 
misadventures  to  them.  "  Anyway,  now  we  shan't 
be  long." 

Here  I  was  wrong — distinctly  wrong !  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  hours  getting  through  that 
hole,   and  what  had  happened  up  to  the  moment 


of  my  sprawling  face  downward  under  the  tank, 
kicking  round  in  search  of  the  hole,  was  nothing 
to  what  was  to  come.  I  found  the  hole  all  right 
after  a  little  preparatory  exploration  with  my 
foot,  and  steadily  and  cautiously  lowered  myself 
into  it.  It  was  a  tighter  fit  than  I  had  expected, 
and  once  or  twice  I  had  to  retrace  my  way  to 
liberate  some  portion  of  my  wardrobe  which  per- 
sisted in  catching  on  the  tank  above.  At  length  I 
managed  to  get  my  legs  and  the  major  portion  of 
my  anatomy  swinging  clear  of  the  hole,  and,  just  as 
I  was  about  to  shift  my  hold  preparatory  to  taking 
the  fateful  drop,  the  silly  board  I  was  clutching 
gave  way  and  I  shot  down  and  hung  suspended 
with  a  shock  and  sensation  that  I  had  never  before, 
and  trust  I  may  never  again,  experience. 

It  took  me  a  few  minutes  to  realise  where  I  was 
and  what  had  happened,  and  when  I  did  I  groaned 
in  horrified  dismay.  My  overcoat,  drawn  up  by 
my  position  and  method  of  progress,  had  got  caught 
somehow  in  a  nail  or  board  as  I  fell,  and  there  I 
was,  with  my  arms  stretched  above  my  head,  and 
my  feet  in  all  probability  swinging  within  a  couple 
of  feet  of  the  floor,  hanging,  for  all  the  world,  like 
a  Christmas  turkey  or  a  Westphalian  ham. 

I  wriggled  and  kicked  in  the  hope  of  breaking 
loose ;  but  my  heavy  winter  coat  was  not  con- 
structed to  give  way  so  easily  as  all  that,  and 
whatever  was  holding  it  above  was  evidently  stout 
and  substantially  fastened  in.  Then  I  endeavoured 
to  reach  up  and  draw  myself  back  again  into  the 
tankroom.  This,  too,  was  a  failure  !  My  finger- 
tips were  just  about  level  with  the  ceiling,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  all  freedom — for  the  coat,  strained 
by  my  weight,  was  drawn  round  my  person  like 
a  vice  —  prevented  me  doing  anything  towards 
liberating  myself  by  any  other  means.  Had  I 
been  able  to  release  only  one  arm,  I  could  have 
unfastened  the  thing  and  slid  downwards  out  of 
it ;  but  I  couldn't,  and  there  I  hung — unconscious 
half  the  time,  raving  like  a  lunatic  the  other  half. 
I  heard  as  one  in  a  dream  a  small  chiming  clock 
in  the  dining-room  strike  three,  four,  five,  six.  Then 
I  suppose  I  lost  consciousness,  for  when  I  heard  it 
again  it  was  striking  two. 

"  That  must  be  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  I 
reflected, — "  Christmas  afternoon."  Then  I  thought 
of  all  the  things  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  the 
things  I  had  left  undone,  and  I  remembered  how  I 
had  played  truant  at  school,  and  teased  my  baby 
sister,  and  stolen  apples.  I  wouldn't  have  believedl 
so  much  depravity  could  be  concentrated  in  ten  or 
twelve  juvenile  years  as  my  conscience  reproached 
me  with,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  live- 
another  year  or  two,  if  it  was  only  to  have  a  chance 
of  purchasing  half-a-crown's  worth  of  sackcloth  and 
ashes. 

However,  it  was  not  to  be !  My  doom  was- 
sealed,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to^ 
hope  that  it  would  soon  be  over.     The  position  was- 
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■painful  83  weU  as 
hopeless,  and  my 
whole  body  was 
aching  with  the 
strain  on  it.  And 
then  the  clock 
downstairs  chimed 
again,  and  at  the 
fame  time  I  heard 
a  stealthy  footfall 
and  a  confused 
whispering,  and 
then  ejaculations  of 
surprise  and  tri- 
umph. 

"Here's  one  of 
them,  anyway," 
said  a  voice  that  I 
thought  I  recog- 
nised. "But  what 
on  earth  is  he 
doing  ?  " 

"Blowed  if  I 
know,  Bill,"  said 
another  voice,  and 
then;  "Hillo,  my 
man,  what  are  you 
doing  np  there  ? " 
A  firm  grasp  on  my 
leg  suggested  to  my 
wandering  intellect 
that  this  question 
was    addressed     to  ^_ 

me. 

"Spend  i  ng 
Christmas,"    I    an- 
swered feebly,  my 
voice  muiBed  in  the  coat,  and  soun 
even  to  my  ears, 

"  Wiat  "does  lie  say.  Bill  ? " 

"Don't  know.  Let's  get  him  down  and  have  a 
look  at  him,"  said  Bill. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  I  felt  myself 
falling  downwards,  and  stood  dazed  and  helpless, 
confronting  a  couple  of  men  in  blue,  who  were 
regarding  me  with  calm  displeasure  mingled  with 
astonishment. 


\\\vi  uncannv 


It  took  me  half 
an  hour  to  convince 
the  jiulioemen  that 
I  was  not  a  burglar, 
and  if  I  hadn't  been 
able  to  send  for 
Tuttlobutt,who  was 
providentially  at 
home,  to  come  in 
and  identify  me,  I 
should  have  spent 
the  reuiainder  of 
my  Christmas  in 
the  station. 

As    it    was,    I 
got    ofl'    with    a 
couple    of     shil- 
lings each  to  the 
men  for  the  ser- 
vice    they    had 
done    me  ;     and 
then,  after  a  brief 
meal,  I  went   to 
bed,   and    stayed 
there      until 
Christmas      Day 
was  a  thing  of  the 
past.     Christmas  is 
a  merry  and  excit- 
ing time,  but  I  felt 
that     I    simply 
couldn't  stand   any 
more  of  it  that  year 
It  is  always  wise  to 
observe  moderation 
in   your   pleasures, 
and,  being  a  man  of 
quiet  tastes  and  simple  habits,  I  was  of  opinion  that 
Christmases  were  altogether  too  merry  for  me. 

I  got  my  bicycle  out,  and  rode  over  to  join  my 
wife  early  on  Boxing  Day,  and  Martha  was  rather 
indignant  with  me.  She  said  it  was  so  like  a  man 
to  go  and  do  a  thing  like  that  the  moment  his 
wife's  back  was  turned,  and  she  rather  implied  that 
my  proper  place  was  on  the  other  side  of  her  apron- 
string,  a  little  behind  my  son  and  heir — which 
is  absurd  ! 


I  WP.TGOl.El)  AXIl  IvICKED 
IN  THJ!  nOPli  OF  BIITC.\K- 
ING   LOOSE." 


What  is  a  Nation's  Greatness  ?— Whether  it  he 
great  or  little,  depends  entirely  on  the  .sort  of  men 
and  women  that  it  is  producing.  A  sound  nation 
is  a  nation  that  is  composed  of  sound  human 
beings,  healthy  in  body,  strong  in  limb,  true  in 
word  and  deed — brave,  sober,  temperate,  chaste, 
to  whom  morals  are  of  more  importance  than 
wealth  or  knowledge — where,  in  .short,  men  grow 
up  and  live  and  work,  having  in  them  what  our 
ancestors  called  the  "  fear  of  God."  It  is  to  form 
a  character  of  this  kind  that  human  beings  are  sent 
into  this  world,  and  those  nations  who  succeed  in 
doing  it  are  those  who  have  made  their  mark  in 
history.     They  are  nature's  real  freemen,  and  give 


to  man's  existence  on  this  planet  its  real  interest 
and  value.  Therefore  all  wise  statesmen  look  first, 
in  the  ordering  of  their  national  aft'airs,  to  the 
eff'ect  which  is  being  produced  on  character  ;  and 
institutions,  callings,  occupations,  habits,  and 
methods  of  life  are  measured  and  estimated  first 
and  beyond  every  other  consideration  by  this  test. 
The  commonwealth  is  the  common  health,  the 
common  wellness.  No  nation  can  prosper  long  which 
attaches  to  its  wealth  any  other  meaning  ;  yet,  as 
Aristotle  observed  long  ago,  in  democracies  this  is 
always  forgotten.  They  do  not  deny  it  in  words,  but 
they  assume  that,  political  liberty  once  secured,  all 
else  that  is  good  will  follow  of  itself —J.  A.  Fronde. 
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OUR    READING    CIRCLE. 


Conducted  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 


BOOK  FOR  THE  MONTH:  "JOHN  BRIGHT'S  SPEECHES."' 


There  is  probably  no  alliance  of  two  men  in 
English  political  bistory  that  bas  so  caugbt  tbe 
public  imagination  as  tbe  friendship  of  John 
Bright  and  Richard  Cobden,  and  there  is  .no 
more  touching  passage  in  all  the  great  "  Tribune's  " 
speeches  than  that  in  which  he  tells  how  his 
friend  and  be  grasped  inseparable  hands  in  their 
solemn  compact  never  to  rest  till  the  iniquitous 
Corn  Law  was  repealed.  "  It  was  in  September 
1841,"  said  Mr.  Bright.^  "  The  sufferings  through- 
out the  country  were  fearful ;  and  you  who  live  now, 
but  were  not  of  age  to  observe  what  was  passing  in 
the  country  then,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state  of 
your  country  in  that  year.  ...  At  that  time  I  was 
at  Leamington,  and  I  was,  on  the  day  when  Mr. 
Cobden  called  upon  me— for  he  happened  to  be 
there  at  tbe  time  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives — I 
was  in  the  depths  of  grief,  I  might  almost  say  of 
despair  ;  for  the  light  and  sunshine  of  my  house 
had  been  extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on  earth  of 
my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a  sainted  life 
and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still  and  cold 
in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon 
me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you  might 
suppose,  with  words  of  condolence.^  After  a  time 
he  looked  up  and  said,  '  There  are  thousands  of 
houses  in  England  at  this  moment  where  wives, 
mothers,  and  children  are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,' 
he  said,  '  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your  grief  is 
past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we 
will  never  rest  till  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed.'  I 
accepted  his  invitation.  I  knew  that  the  description 
he  had  given  of  the  homes  of  thousands  was  not  an 
exaggerated  description.  I  felt  in  my  conscience 
that  there  was  a  work  which  somebody  must  do,  and 
therefore  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  from  that 
time  we  never  ceased  to  labour  hard  on  behalf  of  the 
resolution  which  we  had  made." 

It  was  thus  that  Bright  entei-ed  upon  the  work 
that  made  him  during  the  next  thirty  years  the 
foremost  public  speaker  of  his  time.  Not  on  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  only,  but  on  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  and  especially  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  he  became  the  recognized  spokes- 
man of  the  dumb  toiling  millions  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Probably  no  English  statesman — not 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself— has  ever  swayed  the 

1  Edited  by  Thorold  Rogers  (Ifacmillan,  3s.  6d.). 

-  In  an  address  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  Cobden's 
statue  at  Bradford,  July  25,  1877.  Jly  quotation  is 
taken  from  Mr.  John  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden. 

3  Mr.  Bright  lost  his  wife  on  the  10th  of  September,  and 
Cobden's  visit  to  him  was  on  the  13th. 


people  of  England  as  did  John  Bright  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Reform  agitation  in  1866.^  We  are  still 
waiting  the  publication  of  the  authorized  Life, — 
now,  like  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  so  long  over-due, 
— but  even  in  its  absence,  and  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who,  like  the  present  writer,  had  never  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  Mr.  Bright,  it  is  not  ditficult, 
with  Professor  Thorold  Rogers'  volume  in  our  hands, 
to  understand  the  influence  of  that  marvellous 
oratory.  Mr.  Rogers  says  very  truly  that  nothing 
can  be  found  in  English  literature  that  will  aid  the 
aspirant  after  the  faculty  of  public  speaking  more 
than  the  careful  and  reiterated  perusal  of  the 
speeches  contained  in  this  volume.  He  even  claims 
for  them  a  "high  place"  as  "literature";  it  is  a 
bold  claim  to  make,  but  it  is  also  a  just  one.  Is 
there  any  other  English  statesman  since  the  days 
of  Edmund  Burke  for  whose  utterances  one  would 
dare  to  make  a  similar  claim?  And  though,  of 
course,  all  is  not  "literature"  that  sells,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  while  the  recently-projected 
edition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  came  to  an 
untimely  end,  presumably  for  lack  of  subscribers, 
my  edition  of  John  Bright's  speeches  (1883)  bears 
on  its  title-page  "  seventeenth  thousand "  and  is 
selling  still. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Bright's  style  are 
obvious  to  all  his  readers ;  but  as  my  purpose  in 
writing  this  introduction  is  to  obtain  for  him  more 
readers,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  spending  a  little 
time  in  illustrating  the  obvious.  Very  much  is 
said  and  very  much  is  explained  by  tbe  statement 
that  the  books  that  chiefly  influenced  Bright  were 
the  English  Bible  and  the  English  poets.  Some  of 
the  finest  and  most  impressive  passages  in  this 
volume  are  directly  due  to  his  knowledge  and  use  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Take,  for  example,  the  oft-quoted 
words  from  one  of  the  great  speeches  on  the  Crimean 
War ;  "  The  Angel  of  Death  has  been  abroad  through- 
out the  land  ;  you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his 
wings.  There  is  no  one,  as  when  the  first-born  was 
slain  of  old,  to  sprinkle  with  blood  the  lintel  and  the 

'  Six  of  the  great  series  of  speeches  delivered  at  this 
time  are  contained  in  Mr.  Rogers'  edition,  pp.  343-399. 
"  The  series  of  great  demonstrations,"  writes  Sir  T.  Wemyss 
Reid,  "  in  favour  of  a  radical  measure  of  reform  which  took 
place  during  the  autumn,  ami  at  which  Mr.  Bright  was  the 
principal  speaker,  stand  out  in  lonely  pre-eminence  .imong 
all  similar  movements  of  recent  times.  .  .  .  Those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  heard  the  whole  series  of  speeches  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Bright  in  1866,  can  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion which  he  produced  by  his  impassioned  pleading  on 
behalf  of  the  nation  without  votes  "  (Life  of  W.  E.  Forster). 
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two  side-posts  of  our  doors,  that  he  may  spare  and 
pass  on  ;  he  takes  his  victims  from  the  castle  of  the 
noble,  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  cottage 
of  the  poor  and  the  lowl)',  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  all 
these  classes  that  I  make  this  solemn  appeal."  But, 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  speech  in  the  whole 
book  that  does  not,  both  in  its  matter  and  its 
manner,  reveal  some  trace  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bible.  And  as  for  our  English  poets,  who  but  one 
who  had  drunk  deep  at  that  pure  spring  could  have 
given  us  charming  glimpses  of  English  life  like  this  ? — 

I  see  your  peasant  labourer  delve  and  plough,  sow  and 
reap,  sweat  beneath  the  summer's  sun,  or  grow  prematurely 
old  before  the  winter's  blast.  I  see  your  noble  mechanic, 
with  his  manly  countenance  and  matchless  skill,  toiling  at 
his  bench  or  forge.  I  see  one  of  the  workers  in  our 
factories  iu  the  north,  a  woman — a  girl,  it  may  be — gentle 
and  good,  as  many  of  them  are,  as  your  sisters  and 
daughters  are.  I  see  her  intent  upon  the  spindle,  whose 
revolutions  are  so  rapid  that  the  eye  fails  altogether  to 
detect  them,  or  watching  the  alternating  Uight  of  the  un- 
resting shuttle.  I  turn  again  to  another  portion  of  your 
population,  which,  "  plunged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was 
made,"  and  I  see  the  man  who  brings  up  from  the  secret 
chamber  of  the  earth  the  elements  of  the  riches  and  great- 
ness of  his  country. 

Or  take  this  noble  peroration  of  one  of  those 
great  speeches  that  more  than  anything  else  saved 
England  from  the  crime  and  the  folly  cf  recognizing 
the  South  at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War  : — 

I  cannot  believe  that  civilization,  in  its  journey  with 
the  sun,  will  sink  into  endless  night  in  order  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt,  who  seek  to 

Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

I  have  another  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my  gaze. 
It  may  be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see  our 
vast  confederation  stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in 
unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  westwiird  to  the  calmer  waters  of 
the  Pacific  main, — and  I  see  one  people,  and  one  language, 
and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and,  over  all  that  wide  con- 
tinent, the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
of  every  race  and  of  every  clime.' 

Like  every  other  great  speaker  or  writer  who 
wins  a  worthy  kind  of  popularity,  John  Bright 
knew  the  right  and  wise  use  of  the  commonplace. 
He  was  never  vulgar,  never  coarse,  but  he  was 
never  afraid  to  be  homely.     Indeed,  in  the  simple 

'  For  several  illustrations  of  Bright's  constant  and  affec- 
tionate study  of  English  poetry,  see  an  admirable  .article  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dale  in  the  Contemporary  Rcvieii},  May  1889. 
"The  late  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,"  says  Dale,  "told  me  of  a 
delightful  day  that  he  once  spent  witli  Mr.  Bright  in 
Scotland.  They  went  there  to  fish,  but  the  weather  was 
unfavourable.  To  pass  the  time,  Mr.  Bright  recited  to  him, 
for  several  hours,  single  verses  and  long  passages,  from 
poets  of  every  rank,  famous  and  obscure,  interspersing  the 
quotations  with  comments.  It  must  have  been  his  habit  for 
many  years  to  commit  to  memory  the  lines  wliich  impressed 
him."  Tlie  whole  article,  which  contains  some  very  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  Bright's  methods  of  preparation,  is 
well  worth  reading. 


directness  of  his  speech  he  stands  almost  without  a 
peer  among  English  orators.  He  had,  too,  a  rich  vein 
of  happy  humour,  though,  as  Dr.  Dale  says,  he 
was  never  riotously  humorous.  Who  does  not  re- 
member how  he  made  merry  over  poor  Robert  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Horsman  retiring  into  their  political  cave 
of  Adullam  and  calling  about  them  everyone  that 
was  in  distress  and  everyone  that  was  discontented. 
"  When,"  he  said,  "  a  party  is  formed  of  two  men  so 
amiable — so  discreet — as  the  two  right  honourable 
gentlemen,  we  may  hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in 
Parliament  a  party  perfectly  harmonious  and  dis- 
tinguished by  mutual  and  unbroken  trust.  But 
there  is  one  difficulty  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove.  This  party  of  two  reminds  me  of  the 
Scotch  terrier,  which  was  so  covered  with  hair  that 
you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which 
was  the  tail  of  it." 

Usually,  however,  Bright's  graver  moods  pre- 
dominated over  the  gay.  It  was  no  time  for  trifling 
when  thousands  were  starving  for  lack  of  bread, 
or  English  lads  were  perishing  on  the  bleak  heights 
of  the  Crimea,  or  the  freedom  of  a  continent  was 
at  stake.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  and  out  of 
it,  he  appealed  to  men  as  human  beings  with 
hearts  and  consciences  that  could  be  stirred  and 
awakened.  "  I  want  to  know,"  he  said  once  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  "  whether  you  feel  as  I 
feel  upon  this  question  [slavery  in  America]. 
When  I  can  get  down  to  my  home  from  this  House, 
I  find  half  a  dozen  little  children  playing  upon  my 
hearth.  How  many  members  are  there  who  can 
say  with  me,  that  the  most  innocent,  the  most  pure, 
the  most  holy  joy  which  in  their  past  years  they 
have  felt,  or  in  their  future  years  have  hoped  for, 
has  arisen  from  contact  and  association  with  our 
precious  children  ?  Well,  then,  if  that  be  so — if, 
when  the  hand  of  Death  takes  one  of  those  flowers 
from  our  dwelling,  our  heart  is  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  and  our  household  is  covered  with  gloom  ; 
what  would  it  be  if  our  children  were  brought  up 
to  this  infernal  system  —  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  them  every  year  brought  into  the 
world  in  these  Slave  States,  amongst  these 
'  gentlemen,'  amongst  this  '  chivalry,'  amongst 
these  men  that  we  can  make  our  friends  ?  "  Some- 
times he  shook  men's  hearts  by  a  simple  pathos 
that  was  almost  unbearable  :  "  We  all  know,"  he 
said  once  during  the  terrible  days  of  the  Crimean 
War,  "  what  we  have  lost  in  this  House.  Here, 
sitting  near  me,  very  often  sat  the  Member  for 
Frome  (Colonel  Boyle).  I  met  him  a  short  time 
before  he  went  out,  at  Mr.  Westerton's  the  book- 
seller, near  Hyde  Park  Corner.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  going  out.  He  answered,  he  was 
afraid  he  was  ;  not  afraid  in  the  sense  of  personal 
fear — he  knew  not  that  ;  but  he  said,  with  a  look 
and  a  tone  I  shall  never  forget,  '  It  is  no  light 
matter  for  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  five  little 
children.'     The   stormy  Euxine  is   his  grave ;  his 
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wife  is  a  widow,  his  children  fatherless."  And 
then  again — though  of  this  my  space  will  allow  no 
example — all  his  tenderness  seemed  to  have  turned 
into  fierce  indignation,  and,  as  Mr.  Morley  says, 
there  glowed  in  him  "  a  wrath  as  stern  as  that  of 
an  ancient  prophet."  Yet  "his  invective  was  not 
the  expression  of  mere  irritation,  but  a  profound 
and  menacing  passion." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  mostobvious  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Bright's  oratory.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  great  as  were  his  gifts  as  a  speaker, 
these  could  never  have  secured  for  him  the  com- 
manding influence  which  he  wielded,  without  the 
high  personal  qualities  which  lay  behind  them. 
His  countrymen  knew  him  to  be  honest  and  fearless  ; 
they  knew  that  when  he  said,  "  I  have  not  set  my 
sails  to  every  passing  breeze,"  he  was  making  no 
empty  boast,  that  the  petty  bribes  of  party  were 
less  to  him  than  the  dust  of  the  balance,  that,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  of  him,  "  he  was  ever  ready 
to  lay  his  popularity  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
his  duty  ";  and  they  knew,  too,  tliat  the  secret  of  his 
fearlessness  in  the  presence  of  men  lay  in  the  fear  of 
God,  which  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  Dr.  Dale,  in 
the  article  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  gives 
a  very  striking  description  of  Mr.  Bright's  first 
speech  to  his  constituents  in  Birmingham  : '  "  He 
had  recently  recovered  from  a  serious  illness.  He 
had  been  returned  for  Birmingham  in  his  absence, 
and  some  time  passed  before  he  was  able  to  meet  us. 
The  Town  Hall  was  densely  crowded.  Mr.  Bright 
had  rarely  spoken  in  Birmingham,  and  his  con- 
stituents were  eager  to  hear  him.  When  he  rose  to 
speak  there  was  immense  excitement :  the  passionate 
and  prolonged  cheering  was  renewed  ^ain  and 
again,  and  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  cease. 
In  his  first  woids  he  told  us  that  it  was  nearly  three 
j'ears  since  he  had  been  permitted — since  he  had 
been  able — to  stand  upon  any  public  platform,  and 
that,  during  that  period,  he  had  passed  through  a 
new  and  a  great  experience.  From  apparent  healtli 
he  had  been  l-rought  down  to  a  condition  of  weak- 
ness exceeding  the  weakness  of  a  little  child,  in 
which  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  converse 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  without  distress  and 
without  peril ;  and  from  that  condition,  by  degrees 
so  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  himself,  he  had 
been  restored  to  the  comparative  health  in  which  we 
then  beheld  him.  And  then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added  :  '  In  remembrance  of  all  tliis,  is  it  wrong  in 
me  to  acknowledge  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all, 


'  The  speech   referred   to   will 
Rogers'  edition. 


be   found   on   p.  277  of 


with  reverent  and  thankful  heart,  the  signal  favour 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  Great 
Supreme  ? '  The  hush  which  had  fallen  on  the 
vast  and  excited  assembly  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
speak  deepened  into  awe.  Most  of  us,  I  suppose, 
had  come  expecting  an  eloquent  and  vehement 
appeal  for  justice  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  adult 
Englishmen  who  were,  at  that  time,  excluded  from 
the  political  franchise,  and  denied  all  direct  and 
constitutional  control  over  the  legislation  and  policy 
of  their  country.  We  had  expected  a  fierce  assault 
on  the  '  obstinacy '  and  '  iniquity  '  of  the  defenders 
ef  what  the  orator  afterwards  described  as  'the 
fabric  of  privilege '  ;  but  the  storms  of  political 
passion  were  for  a  moment  stilled  ;  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  and 
some  of  us,  perhaps,  rebuked  ourselves  in  the  words 
of  the  patriarch,  '  .Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  it  not.' " 

I  had  intended  to  have  said  something  of  Mr. 
Bright's  political  principles,  as  well  as  of  the 
remarkable  prescience  he  displayed  concerning 
almost  every  one  of  the  great  problems  which  from 
time  to  time  he  discussed  ;  but  all  this  I  must 
leave  to  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself  ;  and  it 
my  long  quotations  shall  have  the  desired  eff'ect  of 
sending  someone  to  this  volume  for  the  first  time, 
he,  at  least,  will  not  grudge  the  space  which  they 
have  occupied. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  1898. 

During  the  year  1898  I  propose  to  take  a  course 
of  reading  in  historical  nov'els,  following  the  chrono- 
logical order,  and  using  each  novel  as  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the  period  with 
which  it  deals.    The  (provisional)  list  is  as  follows  : — 

(Norman  Conquest). 
(Richard  I.). 
(The  Crusades). 
(Wars  of  the  Roses). 
("A    Tale    of    the 

Middle  Ages  "). 
(Elizabethan  Age). 
( Mary  Queen  of  Scots). 
(James  i.). 
(Charles   I.). 
(Monmouth's  Rebellion)- 
(Queen  Anne). 
(French  Revolution). 


Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wahe  {'Ma.cmiWa.n,  variou.'? 
editions,  from  6d.  upwards)  will  therefore  be  the 
book  for  January. 


Kingsley's 

Hereward  the  Wak 

Scott's 

Ivanhoe 

Scott's 

Talisman 

Lytton's 

Last  of  the  Barons 

Reade's 

Cloister  and  the 

Hearth 

Kingsley's 

Westward  Ho  1 

Scott's 

Abbot 

Scott's 

Fortunes  of  Nigel 

Shorthouse' 

5  John  Inglesant 

Conan  Doyl 

i^sAficah  Clarke 

Thackeray's 

Esmond 

Dickens' 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  Cornish  American  organs  which  are  frequently 
advertised  in  our  columns,  and  which  we  know  to 
be  thoroughly  good  and  cheap.     The  Editor  of  this 


magazine  has  had  a  Cornish  organ  in  his  house  for 
three  years,  and  is  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  A 
Price  List  can  be  had  by  sending  a  postcard  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Osborne,  36  Farringdon  Street,  E.G. 


All  Editorial  Communications  shoidd  be  addressed  to  Mu.  Fkedeiuck  A.  Atkins,  Temple  House,  Temple  Avenue, 

London,  E.G.     Telegraphic  address,  "Openeyed,  London." 

The  Editor  cannot  hold  himself  responsible  under  any  drewmMances  for  the  return  of  Manuscripts. 
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